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ut, more, the ill I've done! 


N_ A SPACIOUS 
airy chamber, 
with heavily 
draped windows, 
and but few arti- 
cles of furniture, 


man apparently 
in the meridian of 
life — but dying. 
:, Near the bed sat 
a woman, perhaps 
five years his 
junor, a fragile- 
looking woman, 
with tear-wet 
cheeks, and an a- 





sorrow truly piti- 
ful to behold, 
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2 large and dark, 
and, when not red. 
with weeping, 
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horlowy and once, no doubt, 
‘yight hectic spot burning 
near the head of the bed 
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: iis world but a few more 
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on cither cheek. 
and gazed with 
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hours to live, 
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an anxious look 
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his wife and look’ 
“What time is) 
“Nearly five o’¢ 
“ And what day 
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broken woman. 
“The sun will g¢ 
will never see it ri 
last time to-night, | 
“Don’t—pray ¢ 
creature, wringing 
“T want to see 
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pert,” said the poor 
'8 and weeping. 

fy Elsie,” continued the 
belf to meet this great 
saying, to-night, for 
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ibeyed; then the sick 


fully as the sun is set- 
s the brightness; but 
jer my last hours.” 
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“Tn favor of Horace?” continued the wife, still 
gazing into her husband’s face. 

“Yes, Elsie.” 

Again Mrs. Brentford paused; then sho said, 
resolutely, 

“T sent for Lawyer Evans because I thought you 
might—might—want to change—to make some al- 
teration in the will that you signed yesterday.” 

“ And why?” 

“T will tell you, Robert,” cried the woman, at 
length rising and pacing the floor, with her hands 
so tightly clasped as almost to force the crimson 
current from the tips of the snowy tapering fin- 
gers. “Twill tell you, Robert,” she repeated, as 
she sank down upon her knees at the foot of the 
bed, and buried her face intheclothes, “Give me 
strength equal to my task, O Father who art in 
Heaven!” she cried; “strength! strength!” 

When she arose her face was very white but 
calm and tearless. She sat down by the side of 
the bed and took her husband’s cold palm in her 
own white hands. 

“Only promise me, Robert,” sho said, “that, 
whatever I may tell you, you wili not curse me— 
that you will pity the poor, miserable woman who 
feels that Heaven’s wrath would rest upon her if 
she allowed you to die ignorant of these circum- 
stances, these sad facts, that for many a year have 
almost made her life a burden too heavy to be 
borne?” 

It was a fearfully imploring look the wretched 
woman cast upon her husband; a look that might 
have softened a heart of adamant, it would seem. 

“Will you promise me? Qh, Robert, as you 
hope for Heaven, promise you will not curse the 
poor wife whose great love caused her to bear this 
great misery so many years alone?” 

The dying man suid, faintly, 

“T forgive you for your doubts of my love for 
you, Elsie.” x 

irs. Brentford seemed satisfied; she paused for 
a moment, as Horace entered the room with the 
glass of sparkling water, which he held to his fa- 
ther’s lips; then, after he had resumed his seat 
near the post of the bed, she began, in a low tone, 
but perfectly distinct voice, . 

“You remember our marriage, Robert? I know 
you have not forgotten the day you led me to the 
altar in the little brown church on the village 
green, more than twenty-five years ago; you have 
not forgotten our happy honeymoon, and the years 
of domestic bliss that followed? You remember, 
too, our only sorrow? The good Father above 
sent us no chidren, and, for four or five years, we 
only prayed for that blessing. You know how our 
prayers were answered, Robert? You have not 
forgotten your joy and mine when we clasped a 
bright-eyed little one to our bosoms, and thanked 
the All-Wise that our home would be lonely no 
longer? You remember, dear Robert?” said the 
woman, in a choking voice. 

“Yes,” faintly murmured the dying man. 

“And you have not forgotten how we made an 
idol of the dear one God had sent us—how we set 
him up almost to worship him? We sinned; but 
I trust suffering has cleansed the stain from my 
heart, and that the bitterness this revelation will 
cost you in your dying moments will atone for 
yours, When ourlittle Horace attained the aye of 
four or five months—you went to the far west, to 
be gone several months—how I wept and prayed 
younot to go? Youremember I told you that a 
presentment of evil oppressed me, and yet how, not- 
withstunding my tears, you went? duty compelled 
you. LIwish [could blot out from my memory that 
long year of’ your absence, but I cannot; too vivid~ 
ly every circumstance that occurred in that time 
comes back to me now!” 

The poor woman arose and paced the floor al- 
most distractedly. Finally she resumed her sta 
tion near her husband, and continued, in a broken 
voice— 

“You had been gone but a week; youremember 
where our house stood near the beach, and a full 
mile from the nearest habitation. Hannah had 
gone to the village, and I was spending the day 
alone; little Horace was asleep in the cradle, when, 
thinking of a book I had left the day before in the 
fishing, or, rather, boat-house, I thought I could 
run down and get it before the child would awake. 
I put on my bonnet, and, closing the door, ran as 
fast as possible towards the boat-house; when I 
reached it I could not find the book immediately, 
and spent more time in searching for it than I in- 
tended. I found it, after a time, and started for 
the house. To my astonisment [ found the door 
open, and, to my horror, our child was gone !”” 

. Brentford buried her face in her hands and 
wept a few silent tears. 
ie “ Go on—tell us all, Elsic,” cried the dying man. 
Eh not blame you—poor girl—but all—tell me 
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“Heaven bless you for saying that; I am 
stronger now, Robert, stronger to tell you what 
must follow—stronger to tell you that our child 
was never found !” 

A look of intense agony swept over the face of 
the suffering man, whose mental pain far sur 
passed the pangs of dissolution that rent his feeble 
frame. 

“ Never 2” he gasped; “never! did you say 
never, Elsie?” 

“Yes, I said never—for he was never found,” re- 
plied the almost distracted woman; “but, oh, how 
frantically [ searched for him. I never shall for- 
get the agony of that day—how I wished I could 
die; but I could not—I feared self-destruction. 
The child could not walk; the door was fastened, 
so [ knew no beast had carried him off; and, that 
he had disappeared by some human agency I did 
not, could not doubt. I was about starting off to 
alarm the neighbors when Hannah returned. She 
listened calmly while I told her all, and then told 
me that our nearest neighbors were not at home, 
and that the best way would be to wait until morn- 
ing; for it was just dusk, and a storm was coming 
on. Isubmitted, because my great agony had left 
me weak as alittle child. Hannah made mea cup 
of tea, but it seemed to choak me, all I could do; 
and when I went to sleep it was after I had ex- 
hausted myself with my moaning; and when I 
awoke the next morning it was to find myself far too 
illto rise, Hannah brought me my breakfast, but 
Icould not eat; I was weak, feverish and faint. 
After atime Hannah came and sat down by the bed 
and talked tome; she told me that there was no 
doubt my poor child was far enough away by that 
time—that, in_all probability, I would never see 
him again, and that search would be useless. She 
told me all this coldly and decidedly; you remem- 
ber what a strange girl Hannah was; and then, as 
if to make my cup of agony and distress overflow, 
she spoke of your grief and misery when you 
should return and find the child gone. I thought 
her cruel and hard-hearted to tell me of all this; I 
wept and prayed—I do not know what I did say; 
the only wonder is I did not go mad.” 

Mrs. Brentford paused, buried her face in her 
hands, and wept a few bitter, burning tears. At 
length she raised her head and said, hurriedly, 

“And now comes a strange part of my story. 
After Hannah had nearly crazed me with the 
thought of your agony, she said, “ But there is one 
way his heart may be saved such misery as yqu now 
feel; the blow would kill your husband—do you not 
wish tosave him?’ Ianswered ‘yes.’ So she laid 
out a plan before me; she told me that she knew 
where she could procure a little boy very nearly the 
age of my lost one, and not unlike him in appear- 
ance. ‘And this child?’ Iasked. ‘Is of good pa- 
rentage,’ she replied; ‘there is no shame ——’ 
‘Go on!’ Isaid, ‘The child will be no disgrace to 
you,’ she replied. I did not question her much 
more, for that was all she would say, and that was 
all [ learned in regard to the child she wished me 
to adopt. At first I refused; then, overcome with 
the thought of your grief and despair, I consented. 
The next day she brought the child.” 

“ And that child?” gasped the dying man. 

The miserable woman pointed to the young man, 
who sat, overcome with a variety of contending 
emotions, at the foot of the bed. 

“And you never heard of our poor child?” whis- 
pered the father. 

“Never.” 

“ And the real parents of this child we have fos- 
tered beneath our roof, Elsie; did you ever learn 
anything of them?” 

‘he poor woman swayed herself backward and 
forward, her hands pressed tightly over her face, 
When she did speak she was calm, very calm. 

“Heaven helping me, I will tell you all I know, 
dear Robert; all my questionings of Hannah in re- 
gard to the parentage of the child were vain; she 
would never tell me anything. When you returned 
home, do you not remember you told me that the 
child did not resemble me as it uscd? Oh, Robert, 
Robert, for twenty years I have kept this secret 
gnawing at my heart like a vampire; for twenty 
years I have longed and yet feared to tell you this 
sad, sad story. Oh, my husband, can you forgive 
me?” 

What a wild, yearning, appealing cry it was. 

“Forgive me!” 

“As I hope the Lord will forgive me, Elsie; it 
must have been a hard life, darling. Come tome; 
kiss me. Iam growing very cold.” 

The poor woman only too gladly obeyed. 

“Come to me, Horace, my son,” murmured the 
dying man. 

“Father.” 

“You have heard all; perhaps it is better so; 
but you have been a good son to me; had you been 





my ownyou could not have been dearer to me, my 
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son; kiss me; 
cheek again.” 
A servant entered and announced that Lawyer 

Evans and the two witnesses had arrived. 

“Bring them quick—quick, Elsie, while I have 

life and breath.” 

Lights were brought in, and the three men en- 

tered. Mrs. Brentford retired to her room, and 

Horace, overcome with the strange revelations ho 

had heard, went down stairs and out into the soft, 

hazy October night. And, while he was wander 

ing away out into the dim and silent woods, Mr, 

Brentford, busied with his attorney, made this al- 
teration in the will he had signed the day before. 

“That, in case his own son was ever found, one 

half of his property should go to him, the other 
half to Horace; otherwise, that the latter should in- 
herit the whole after Mrs. Brentford’s death; or, 
in ease his own son was found, and in the advent 
of Horace’s death, his own son should inherit the 
whole property.” 

Poor dying Mr. Brentford! could his dim eyes 
have seen into futurity this latter clause had been 
omitted. As it was, he consoled himself with the 
thought he had done his duty, had provided for his 
wife and adopted son, and was ready to die, And 
that night he died. 

Two days afterwards the doors of the Brentford 
mansion were thrown open for the grand funeral, 
for Mr. Brentford was both wealthy and respected; 
and the whole neighborhood turned out to pay the 
last deed of respect to the poor emaciated body of 
the rich man, 

The funeral was over, and stillness and desola- 
tion pervaded the great stone mansion. Mrs. 
Brentford’s health rapidly declined, and in the 
heart of Horace a strong resolution was forming— 
a determination to unravel the secret that shrouded 
his early life in mystery. He was of a romantic and 
adventurous disposition, and his foster mother’s 
story had had a painful effect upon his active imag- 
ination, 

With this subject uppermost in his mind, ho 
tapped at his foster mother’s door for admittance, 
perhaps two weeks after the burial of Mr. Brent- 
ford. The pale, sweet woman was sitting, or re- 
clining, upon a sofa wheeled in front the blazing 
wood fire; her soft black hair gathered back be- 
neath the folds of a snowy cap, and a loose French 
print morning wrapper enveloped the slight form, 
To her low, sweet “ Come in!” the door opened and 
Horace entered. 

He was a fine looking young man—our hero— 
and, therefore, worthy a description. Neither too 
tallor too short, but the exact height best pleasing 
tothe eye; faultlessly regular features; dark hazle 
eyes, shaded by fine arching brows; a high, full 
forehead; hair brown—perhaps some would call it 
black—and slightly curling, and a smile so pleas- 
ant and winning one would forget that smiles were 
not always the true reflection of the heart’s sun- 
shine. 

Horace entered the invalid’s room with a “ Good 
morning, dear mother!” 

“ And you, Horace?” 

“Well—very well; do younot feel any better this 
bright morning, mother?” 

“Tam glad you have come, Horace,” continued 
thelady. “Iwas feeling very lonely, and I was be- 
ginning to fear that the story you listened to two 
weeks ago from my lips had estranged your heart 
from me, my dear boy.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the young man, “I 
love you, if possible, far more than ever. Itisno 
virtue in a mother to be kind and tender to her own 
child, but when a woman takes a strange little one 
to her bosom and rears it with such devoted love as 
that you have ever bestowed upon me, such devo- 
tion deserves tenfold gratitude.” 

“God bless you, Horace,” murmured theinvalid; 
they will sweeten the bitter cup I’m draining to the 
dregs, and make my last moments happy.” 

“Don't, mother!” said the young man; “ you 
must live many, many years, that J may have an 
opportunity of showing you my devotion and love. 
Twenty years have you watched over me with the 
tenderest care; twice that time would he too short 
to repay it in; live for me, dear mother, to guide 
me by your council, to gladden my heart by your 
presence, to—” 

“Horace—Horace,” cried the rr woman; 
“there is a voice that tells me my days are nearly 
numbered, Look at my cheeks, how sunken they 
are, and how crimson their hectic glow. Look at 
my hands; they are nearly transparent. Con- 
sumption is a slow but suré cure for the ills of this 
world. Iam dying, slowly to be sure, yet none the 
less surely.” And Mrs. Brentford paused to give 
way to a violent paroxysm of coughing, that left 
her very weak and faint. 3 

Horace prepared a glass of cordial and held it to 
the poor woman’ lips. 


I shall never feel your lips upon my 







































































































“Drink, mother!” 


back 
Hor: 






for his attention. 


“Did you think [could be so ungrateful as to 


love you less for the story you told two wee! 
mother?” questioned Hor 





me truly; would it not be a 
your own son again?” 


“Yes—yes—too great a joy, Horace.” 


“And you would not love me less, mother?” 
“Tt could make no difference whatever in my af- 


fection for you, my dear hoy.” 


“And you can sympathize with me, then, when I 
say that [have a great overpowering desire tu learn 
something in regrrd to my real parentage, tosee my 
own mother, although [ could not love her more 


than you.” 


“T do not wonder,” said Mrs. Brentford, faintly. 


“ And you do not blame me, mother?” 


“On the contrary, I commend you for it, my 
dear boy; and nothing, except seeing my own son, 
would give me greater pleasure than seeing the 


own mother of my good Horace.” 


“Thave been wondering if you could tell me 


where the Hannah you spoke of is now?” 
“She left me about two yeu 





never heard from her or scen her. 


“ And she never told you anything, or gave you 


any clue whatever?” 


“She told me nothing; but she did give me 
somethin to give to you when you reached the age 
of manhood and became acquainted with the story 
of your adoption, if you ever should. Touch the 


bell, Horace.” 
The young man obeyed. 


“T should not give this to you now, Horace, did 
Lnot think you possessed sufticient discretion and 
prudence to make itadvisable. Hannah gave it to 
me to use my own pleasure in regard to presenting 


itto you.” 
A sirl answered the summons of the bell. 








“Take this key, Nora,” she said, detaching one 
from the bunch that lay beneath her pillow,” and 
go to my burean, the third drawer, and bring me 
the smali chony box in the right hand corner.” 

The girl did as desired, and, returning the key to 





her mistress, left the room. . 
‘Phe little box opened with a spring. 

ford took from it several sets of 

of pearls, that had been handed 











kox a small, curiously: 
which she handed to the young man, 





“Here, Horace,” she said, “this is the only clue 


arentage can y 4 

) she said; ‘it | (0 not ask this as a favor of you, Alberte Summers ; 
is the only thing he will have that ever belonged to | £ # 
his parents, and, at some future day, it may be of en 


given me by Hannah by which your P 
be discerned. ‘Keep it for the child 


use to him.” 


Vorace Brentford took the brooch and examined | ly ! 
it carefully; that it was of great value intrinsically | Horace folded the letter and placed it in its en- 
he did not doubt, but le prized it far more from the | vel 


facts connected with it. 


“Wear it,” said Mrs. Brentford; “wear it con-| i 
tinually, and it may, at some future time, be the 


means by which you may realize your 
hopes.” 


nea 
years afterw: 





A nega- 
‘ards, they came back to him with a] tive answer was given, and, with a smile and bow, 
strange distinctness. ¥ 
“Horace, bring the Bible and read to me; turn 
ta the twenty-third Psalm, you know, Horace.” 
The young man did as desired, and then, as he 


closed the book, the poor woman murmured, 


“Yos, that is it, Horace; ‘I will fear no evil 
though [walk throuzh the valley and the shadow 
of death,’ it is a heautiful belief, that which this 
verse contains; 2 beautiful comfort for one who 


will shortly enter that shadow.” 


“Don’t—pray don’t, mother! you must live yet 
cried the youny 


very many years. 


Cheer up! 
man, 


“Tam not gloomy; do not think that, dear boy,” 
returned his foster mother tenderly; “not that. 
You have attained the age of manhood now; you 
are old enough to go forth into the world and 

Thave 
only one wish, nay, Linight say two, Horace, and 
then, could [ see them fulfilled, Tcould die peace- 


choose between good and evil for yourself’ 


fully.” 


“And those, mother, may Lask?” said the young 


man, tenderly. 


“Yo see my own son, or to know his fate,” was 


the reply. 


« And [sympathize with you, mother.” 
Mrs. Brentford closed her eyes, 


then.” 
Aud Horace, 
his lips, obeyed. 





ing over some papers when 


“Twas expecting you,” she said, quietly. 


The young man was silent, and waited for her | fluous flesh, this was the first hearty laugh he had 
to continue. She pressed her hands over her face | given vent to for more than a week, 
for w few moments, as if in thought, and then she 


you this morning had {felt able.” 


Brentford to proceed. 


“Ty order to make this dream seem intelligible 
umstances of 

When Twas a girl T was 
wooud by two lovers, one a handsome, dashing 
young fellow by the name of Alberte Summers; 
the other, the man J married, Robert Brentford. 
The former L imagined, without cause or not { can- 
ssolute character; and 

when [ rejected his adyances his rage knew no 
How well [can re- 
member it; and, when Robert and 1 were married, 
Isaw this lover’s dark, fierce cyes watching me 


As he stepped 
out of the little brown stone church he came up 


to you IT must mention a few cir 
which you are ignorant, 





not say, to be of rather 





bounds; he vowed vengemnce. 


with a most malignant expression. 


She obeyed, and soon the faintest color came 
their her lips, and a sweet smile thanked 





iS 
ee, When she had re- 
covered from her exhaustion; “ that could not be; 


never think sucha thing again; but there is one 
thing 1 want to ask you, and [ beg of you to answer 
great joy to you to sce 


after I adopted 
you; left me to go to the West with a family, the 
name of whom I have forgotten; since then [have 


Mrs. Brent- 
jewels, a Dandean 
down to her as an 
heirloom; last of all she took from the little cbon 


-shaped diamond brooch, 
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close tome and almost hissed in my ear, ‘T’l] have 
revenge for this, Elsie Brentford!’ Tsaw him once 
afterwards, bloated and besotted. — [t was long af- 
terwards, thouzh you must have been five or si 

years old, Horace, His words to me then were, 
“haye you never felt my revenge, Elsie Brentford?” 


then [ did not mistrust his meaning; now it is all 
too plain.” 





“ So I see—so I see—you’re coming; so is the 


fourth of July a coming, Oh, here youare at last, 
you imp?” 


“Yea, sir!” 

“Jlold your tongue, you lazy lubber! you quint- 
essence of impertinence!” z 

The boy cast a yearning look after “Jack the 














that Hannah had inadvertantly’ mentioned his | boy, who, having lived with 2 religious master be- 
name; and [afterwards learned she had been seen | fore he entered the employ of Mr. Summers, con- 
conversing with him the day of the child’s disap-| cluded such an answer would completely satisfy | Methodist 
pearance, Thirdly, I remember how anxious Han-| his eniployer. joined the 
nah was to prevent my instituting a search, and} “The Vible, ch?” port you—} 
how she endeavored to impress it upon my mind} “Yes, sir.” 
that any exertions to find him would be in vain.| ‘Aud what are you doing with that, you dog?” 
All this remember; and although, at the time, £| “Learning verses, sir.” 
thought nothing of the circumstances, nowIam| “I think I’ learn some, too. 
doubly certain Alberte Summers had hand in the 
tealing of my child.” 
“And your dream, mother?” questioned Horace. 
“Was repeated exactly alike three times. 
thouht this miserable man stole my child and car- 
ried him away, very far away, and that this child 
grew to be a strong, handsome young man and 
came back to me. dreamed, too, that this man, 
this Albert Summers, is a resident of the city of 
Boston, engaged in the shipping business. Doyou|the pictures, seemed vastly amused; finally he 
believe in dreams, Horace?” closed it, and, squinting up one eye, gazed at the 
‘The young man smiled and shook his head. boy with the other. 
“T can’t say that I do,” he replied. “Ym afraid you'll get too pious if you study 
“Nor I, uutil now; but I shall test this dream; |this much longer,” he said; “so I'l just put it 
if one part of it is truc I have faith in the rest. If| where you wont be troubled with it, for a while, at 
Alberte Summers is in Boston [believe him to be | least. “Pll put it away so safe that perhaps you'll 
the abductor of my child. You understand me, | be able to attend to your business after this ;” and,| 
Horace?” opening the stove door, Mr. Summers consigned 
“Yes, mother.” the dearly beloved book to the flames, 
“Thave written a letter to this Alberte Sum-| Poor Jim burst into a fit of crying, and Mr. 
mers,” continued Mrs. Brentford. “It can do no | Summers laughed. 
harm, and may be —” 
The poor woman paused a moment, and then | take the toe of my boot to you, you whimpering 
concluded, while the color rushed to her white | B 


“It’s the—the—the Bible, sir,’ responded the 








“Come, 
uncle, moc! 


% 


I have a particu- 


dog, go and bring me your Bible. Go along, you 
Jabber!” ‘ 


“But—but,” stammered Jim, thinking his sin 
was about to find him out. 


Yes? 


ot another word!” 


“ Perhaps 


c 





“Yes, I suppose 80.” 
‘I mean I 


“Then it ¥ 





Brentford took the letter she had written, 
folded and enveloped, and handed it to Horace. 
“Real,” she said. 


dl. 

The penmanship was very delicate, blotted in 

laces, and scarcely readible. [tran thiws — 
“Mocnr Grervitte, Oct. 20., 18— | ta 

Mr. Atberte SumMERs, Sir.—Should you re- 

ccive these few lines, written by me, Elsie Brent-| Port. No excu SuaMeErs, 

ford, with her dying hand, as you hope for Hea “Now loose this and Vl take off your ears!” 

en, deal truly and justly with me; restore me my 


“Yes, sir!” sobbed the boy. 


The short, fat little man sharpened a pencil, took 
strip of paper, and wrote— 





» 





Nov. 4tn, SEVEN O*cLock, P. M. 

Guy :—I want to sce you righ ‘Very impor- | Was waiting. 
mt—be here sure at hi—supper will be ready |‘ 
at nine, and we'll talk all over, over_a bottle of 





¢ 














stairs, over 2 
you, Jim, kee 












fondest | feel so much sa 
ul that dangled from a steel fob- 
But Horace Brentford did not know then how anything else that Ican do for you, | chain at his waist. 
ly prophetic were his mother’s words, though, | mother?” asked the young man, rising. 


“Let me sleep 
now, Horace; come to me again this afternoon, 


ne cigar stump that still reposed between the 
then Lhave more to say to you. Iwill be stronger |) 


jsing his mother’s white hand to | stitch seized him right under his shoulder blade. 
In the afternoon Morace found 


his mother apparently much better; at least she | in a while, for precious little had he done of late, 
was able to talk without coughing. She was Jook- | uutil this eventful evening. In fact, that gentle- 


© entered the room, | man’s friends had observed that the old ada 
but laid them aside when he sat down beside her, 


id, i 
“J have been writing a letter, Horace. I had a| fo 
strane dream last night—a very singular one— 


and that dream has caused me to write that letter; | Alberte Summers sat there with that cunning, sat- 
jt is very strange—very. [should have spoken to | istied smile in his grey eyes, and lurking about the 


The young man bowed, and waited for Mrs. 


ered 8 s, folding the note and giving | #1 not at hon 
ehild—the child you robbed me of years and years aude Parmer Be off with soul. ite Yes, sir,” 
ago. Let my eyes once rest upon him and my ex “Yes, sir,’ responded the latter, a few bitter he could 
listen to hi before Igo to the unseen land. 1} tears dashing over his cheeks as he thought of the 
poor Jack of the romance in the giant’s cave, whose 
fute he could never discover. 
Then Mr. Alberte Summers sat back in his chair 
and laughed complacently to himself, First he 
stroked his sandy beard industriously, then he 
twirled his thumbs; then he put his hands into his | 844 
pockets and walked around the room; then he sat 
‘m just go- | down in his office chair again, and, tipping it to a 
dangerous angle, placed his boots again upon the 
‘id the woman, eagerly, “T shall | ponderous ledyer upon the baize-covered table, and 
afer about it than if L sent it by | then employed his short little fingers in playing 
Rome, he’s so carcless.” 
“Ys ther 









am not left a destitute widow, but have gold 

ourh to requite you with. Do not delay; my 

time on carth is short; ‘ What thou doust do quick- 
ig Exrsie Brentrorp.” 


was y 








lope. 

ae Bhatt Tmail this for you, mother? T’ 

ing to the village.” 
“Yes, do,” 





ition.” 





with a hue 






“Oh, 
Mr. Alberte Summers then looked at his watch 


ilyer one, ina plain hunting case—looked at 





Horace left the room. 


you appeared 
it without observing the time, replaged it, and | Pity Lis wine 
again consulted it, ‘Half past seven! how the 
Chapter I1.—A Fiendish Plot. apauin ecuip tort te Ale pus e ee W the) you ma 
mp nas time drags. 
“'Prust not to man; We are by nature false, 
Tissembling, subtle, cruel, and inconstant, 


By and bye the door opened, and a young man, 
When a man talks of love, with caution trust him; 


accompanied by the desconsolate Jim, entered, 
But ifhe swears, he'll certuinly deceive thee.” ‘The short lite man jumped up with surprising 
‘TE SUMMERS sat in his counting-room. | 1 
is a short, fat, little man, with broad round | { 











“ M 
ukucrity, or, more truthfully speaking, he took his “What? 


ory ; 

et from the ledger with a nimbleness very aston- That a hal 

shoulders, and wonderous amount of stomach, [He | ishing for one of such clumsy proportions. Took 
sat there with his short little legs reposing quietly | lown his feet, we say, and ran towards the former 


upon atable, much to the discomfiture of certain | mentioned new comer, whom he grasped warmly 
bouks, papers, &e., while the round red face was | by the hand, - 
\ 


izhted up with a superlative degree of self sutis- | ““ Good evening, Guy; glad to see you. Mighty 
faction. glad to see you, Guy.” ‘Take a seat, Guy.” 

As we have affirmed, upon that identical day, or | “Thank you, uncle,” suid the young man bland- 
rather evening—tor Nov, LLunwas rapidly drawing | 1 
to a close, and the dusk was stealing in upon Mr. 
Alberte Summers—who sat there with his feet up- 
on 8 ponderous ledger, and with the stub of a 
“Wavanna” in his mouth —upon that identical 
evening, we say, the said Alberte Summers was re- 
yolving a plan in his litte selflsh mind that is 
scarcely ever equaled, even in the present depraved 
era of the world’s history. Yet, to the gentleman 
himself, the plan must have seemed intensely 
amusing, for his eyes sparkled, and a real down- 
right laugh burst from his lips, much endangering 








uncle, with a 


ark! 


oO” 


“ay 
N 









i i and Alls 
“And you,” said Summers senior, turing to | Placed hi 
the boy, © you go to Mrs. Flynn, the housekeeper, 2 

and teil her to Jay plates for two, and serve supper | Stid 
half an hour carlier than usual, to-night; and 

after you do that muke a good fire in the supper | && t 
room, and bring up the wood for the night.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, glad to escape from | you'd come 
his master’s presence. there is any 

When they were left alone Alberte Summers | the key, to k 
took achair near the dirty stove, and motioned 
his nephew to do the same. When they were both 
seated the former said, abruptly: 

“What luck, Guy?” 
‘The light shone full upon the young man’s face; 
it was a dark, evil one, and yet handsome 
ideal of manly beauty could well be, 

Mashing brilliancy; hair fairly purple in its black- 
ness, Wtying in shining waves and curls a 
symmetrical head, and shading a forehead high, 
full, and fair as th; 

and arching; a Gr 
file, 
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apatic: 





ion. 








his seat, 
th 








lackened, decayed teeth,—e luugh that shook his 
fat little body all over, until his sides ached, and a 





“Tu the ti 
Mr. Alberte Summers could afford to lawzh once 














re, 





laugh and grow fat,” could not apply to him; 
for, although he was visibly increasing in super- 





of a woman; brows heavy | pocket and 
Mn nose, and a faultless pro- | a pw 
Every feature was perfect, but it was the ex- | read. 
pression lingering around the finely cut mouth, | paragraph 
and in the depths of the wildering fascinating eyes | m 
that would cause one to fear that the bright casket | will that w: 
was far lovelier than the jewel it contained. 
“What luck, Guy?” repeated the uncle, punch- | carelessly. 
ing the firevehemently, ‘Did faro favor you last 
night, Guy?” 

Wop 






. “Light up, light up, you dog!” thundered the 


little fat man, bringing his dimpled hand down 
reibly upon the table. 


‘The servant did as commanded, and still Mr. 














corners of his broad mouth, 
By and bye he took his little short legs down 
from the baize-covered table, and dvew his chair 
closer to the rusty stove, lighted another cigar, and 
called ont in a heavy bass voice: 
“Jim, you dog!” 
“Well, sir?” said the ragged servant boy, who 
was husying himself with a copy of “Jack the 
Giant, Killer,” in a remote corner of the dir 
counting-room, and who lingered ailectionarely 
over the enticing pages, seemingly yery reluctant. 


to obey the summons of his little dumpling of a 
master. 


Nol er. 
“ And you lost?” 


“eThe small matter of five hundred, perhaps; it 
might as well have been fifty thousand, though, 
for it was the drainings of a nearly empty purse,” 

Mr. Summers chuckled, and poked his nephew 
in the side. 


“Strapped, ch—you dog?” 
yee > v s 


don’t! an 











. line. 
“Good enough for you; let faro alone, and try | o’cloe 
a hand at something else.” 











ns i es : young man dryly. 
Lsay, you lazy imp—Jim!—Jim 1” again called |" “ Perhaps L can.” should 
out Mr. Summers. “ And what?” 
“Y-v-s,” drawied the boy, “?’'m coming—I’m 


deen wi 
Y-C-8 “Oh, as to that,” said he, rubbing his hands, | protege 
coming,’ 


one to his way, 
a cigar, Guy ?” 
“No, thank you.” 
“Given up smoking? Fudge!” and thg 
man expressed his disgust and contey 


shrug of his round shoulders, and ar 
curl of his bearded lips. 


Giant Killer,” whom he had left in the sorest| “No, Pve u 
“ Pray explain.” peril. gambling, & 
“Twill, [nthe first place I learned, after my| ‘What trash is that you’re wasting your time 
child’s disappearance, that Alberte Summers had | on?” 
visited the neighborhood. Secondly, [remembered 


Guy Summers face flushed crimson, 
The young man made no reply for a 

lar way of learning verses very casy, Jim. You] ly he said— 

“T believe 

“May I ask what for?” reg 

“Tf you’ve turned 2 canting parsvh¥ 

“Go along, I say, or I’ll break my cane over | use to tell yi 

your-head! N. luck at faro ’d give you an oppg® 

Tremblingly Jim obeyed. fortune to make up for it, that’s 

Mr. Summers tuok the book, and, looking over | Alberte Summers relapsed into sile 


oad the nephew at length. 










‘licve Pm ready for anything.” ~ 
“ Honestly 2” ° 
2 Honestly!” 


“And you'll be guided by my jut’ Guy?” 
« Suppose? 
“Suppose it is dangerous?” 


“Suppose itis difficult?” 
“ Now I want you to do what Itell you, or ’| “Then there will be more glo: @ achieve- 
1 


Suppose itis uncertain?” 
Everything is uncertain.” 


ment.” 
ible-reading rascal. Here’s a note [want youto}| “ 
brow, and her pale lips quivered— take to No. — —— Street, and give it into the 
“The means of seeing my poor lost child once | hand of that nephew of mine, Mr. Guy Sum- True, true. ITs 
again in this world.” mers.” 
a 


spirit left. 

“Tam waiting, uncle.” 
Well, wait until I get read; 
oo? 

At that moment Jim entered 


“Come, Guy, my boy! We’l 


of the bell—to ever 













revive “Jack the G 
ashy bed, to while away li BS. b ‘ 
Poor Jim! Laugh, reader, iff; his grief 

'Y great for him to be: 
ness, he thoug) 
do nothing but rey that i 
number of which Mi 
signed to the flames. 
Now Til tell you, Guy— 
the wine, you dog—I'll tell y 
that Pm willing to lay out be 


suitable compensati, 
ow are in for son, unc 
thought you were not so enflixinterested as 


Just you hold on, Guy ts, or mayhap 
y y slip out of Uh ¢ after | 

there’s plenty T could hice ty” bidding for a 
mere trifle; youus men wh 
as well as you. Do you pr 


action shall fall into my hay 


“Walt is consid 
Tshouldn’t mind i 











“Well, keep on listening, | @2ps you will,” 
te Summers lean 


For afew moments eit 
“Well, then, a half of 


“Tthonght you'd come { 


Guy Summers did as dt 





Mr, Alberte Summers Jo cigar, gave two 
or three pulls, and beg: 




















ular paragrap] 
Guy took the 


place mentioned, ‘T 






“Wall, T don’t se 
esting in that,” said 


“Tsuppase you d 
something 


man produced a} 
which read as folk 






“Friend Sum 
Brentford i 






ored as one of th 
“Perhaps you can propose something,” said the | It seems he has i 


made his will pa 


“perhaps you'd prefer to try your ownway; every | the court. 















‘) say I; every one to his yJ 


1ot given up smoking; ci 
. &e., T expect will be my 


these days. To tell the truth, uncle, 
thought last evening, though, when Ij 
cent, that [’d begin a new life, and ng 
Satanic majesty quite as fast as I am a 
“Ha, ha, hat! 


? Jaughed his unclefa 
parson, as I live. How lon 
class, eh? Perhaps your si 
perhaps !”” 


relate your experience!” 2 
kingly. 


you sent for me, uncle ?” 
0 


ou. only thought as oe) 0 


I would like such ay, 
“lay. * 


‘am quite sure I will;  Wele- 


ill be ex 


ing.” 


You will do, L 





that supper 





ail over up 
f Port; and 
rer any calls 
Ne or Blake I 


cup of tea, and a. 
'P up this fire, 

'y one exce: 
me, remember!” 
said the bo; 
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in his bitter- 
an he would 
volume, a 
© rashly con- 


cht when he bee 


Summe| 


























yourself to 
this plan is 
on one con- 


uncle? [ 


yal 


to be,” laughcoung man, sip- 





qance after all; 


lay this game 





If of whatever 4} in this trans- 
the cunning 
chuckling lau: 


© investment 


fh 







is chair and 


phi 
t the tally! 
wpon the tal 5 finally Guy 


sathy t 









Wy muke in the 
anche.” 

dog! Lthought 
door and see if 
passage. Twn 


Now for the 





to it! Just gI 
one listenin, 
ep out intr 




















md then resumed 
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rst place, Gi ve chosen you for Z 
my only relative; 











ound a | fection. Mere, read th 
And Alberte Summ| 


a paper from his 
hew, poudng out 
ished him to 
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indicated, 


us to take 










particular time and 
mun read it through 


> particularly inter- 
ye laid down the pa- 
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+ dis”? And the little 


«dL dicta’ 
wt else, Gi 
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ast night at iwelve 
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«A man’s will, 






As good 


he ever 
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Write me immediately, and command at your 
pleasure. Your old cove, James L. Manson. 


“And this leaves me us much in tho dark as 
ever,” said the young man, folding and returning 
the letter. 

“Patience, you lubber!” chuckled the uncle, 
with apparent pusto. “Just put this and that to- 
gether as you go along; here is another letter you 
May read?’ And Alberte Summers produced the 
identical one poor Mrs. Brentford had written a 

ew days before. 

a oe broke over the beautiful evil face of the 

young man a3 be concluded it, and a smile curled 
is lips. ‘, 

A “You bogin to seg inte the business, you dog? I 

ght you would.’ 

beg tan that a certain man, by the name of 

Brentford, died October 6th, leaving a fortune to 

be diyided between a lost son—a child, that it 

seems you once, abducted, uncle, eh? and some 

other heir, or heirs. Am I right? 

“ 3} goon.’ 

Lt fo it poms: morcover, that Mrs. Brentford 
has discovered you as the abductor of her child, 
and desires you to bring him hack to, of course, 
receive her blessing and a portion of her husband’s 
estate?” 

“Right again.” 

“and, judging by Manson’s letter, I should 
judge that the abducted child is dead ? 

“Right again, you dog!” u 

Guy Summers pressed his white fingers over his 
face in thought; finally he said, looking his uncle 
full in the face— 

“This abducted child is dead?” 

“Yes, 

“ And, had he lived, he would have been the bait 
by which you might gain ao portion of this Brent- 
ford estate?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And being, as you say, dead, you want, I think 
I understand, a representative of this ‘protege,’ as 
Manson styles it; in other words, a spurious or 
counterfeit abducted child to receive Blrs. Brent- 
ford’s blessing, and a portion of the hundred. thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“Exactly, you lubber!” 

The young man thought silently for a few mo- 
ments, then he went on. 

“You wish me to act the counterfeit?” 

“Just 50.” 

Again there was a pause; finally Guy said, his 
brows lowering and his lips compressed, from be- 
tween his shut teeth: 

“A rather dirty business.” 

“And why?” ‘responded the uncle with sur 

rise. 

“This imposing on a dying woman. I remem- 
ber when my mother died,” said the young man 
in a softening voice.” 

“Pooh! Here, take another glass of wine, and 
then for the plotting. Drink, it will do you good, 
—warm up your blood, and loosen your tongue. 
Drink!” 

Alberte Summers filled his nephew’s glass to the 
brim. 

“Drink!” 

Ah, that fatal glass of wine—how it stecled that 
softening heart against the cries of mercy; con- 
science was whispering in his ear; but for that 
brimming wine-cup, and the tempter who held it 
to his lips, Guy Summers might have withstood, 
for his dead mother’s sake, the tempting voice 
that would draw him on from the commission of 
one crime to another; but that crimson draught— 
we might say fatal draught—overbalanced the 

od, and the face of his Cead mother was eclipsed 

y the gleam of Robert Brentford’s gold. 

“T'l do it,” he said. “I’m ready for anything 
that will pay better than faro.” 

“That’s right,” laughed the little fat man; “and 
if we are to do anything we must be wide awake, 
up and a doing. Now listen to me, Guy.” 

Alberte Summers lighted afresh cigar and tossed 
one towards his nephew; then, after arranging his 
feet to his satisfaction upon the table, and tipping 
his chair to exactly the angle he desired, he began 
to detail the full mode of action he had laid out. 
We need not repeat it now aud here, for its work~ 
ings will be brought to light in the developments 
of our story—too soon, full too soon, Oh, if Guy 
Summers,—handsomg, intelligent Guy Summers 
had only listened to his good angel! 

When the yonng man left his uncle’s room that 
evening it was with a full understanding of the 
dificult, dangerous and wicked game be was about 
to play. And Alberte Summers knew well the 
tool he had chosen to is will, 

Afier the y yas zone the uncle gave 
vent to a low, cunning, self-complacent chuckle; 
then he arose and went to the mirror and surveyed 
for a moment his bloated face, and his short dim- 
py figure. Then he sat down the light and paced 
the room several times; then he rang the bell and 
called for the housckecper. 

Mes. Flynn soon appeared 
wrinkled woman, with very k 
angular body. 

“M yin,” said the little man as she entered. 

“Well, si.” 


“T sent for you, madam.” 

“So L see, sir? 

“To tell you, madam, that T wish breakfast at 
precisely seven to-morrow morning, and a change 
of linen put into my leather valise.? 
" ae you going uway ey 


on 













































She was a grey, tall, 
nm ¢yes, and a very 
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‘9 be gone how long 
“Teannot tell exactl: 
“Very well,” said the housekeeper; “anything 
Summers ?”” 
to all who may enquire for me give them 
; here it is, madam;” and Mr. Sum- 
handed a card to the housekeeper. 
ex, sir.” 
“ And auny—that is to say, madam, I wish 
ty expense while Lam 
tnd, madam ?” 
] zht to by this time, after so many in- 
junctions,” responded the housekeeper dryly. 
“Ab—ahem! Good evening, Tanda m. “Remem- 
ber, jt exactly seven, madam; with plates for 
wo, 
Yes, sir. 
Mrs. Fiynn closed the door with a slam, and 
With anything but a blessing upon her lips in con- 
nection with Mr. Suminer’s name. She did not 








else, M 
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my addr 
me 
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hate Mr. Summers hecause he was a bachelor, we 
are certain; and yet Mrs. Flynn did hate him. 

Mr. Summers went down to his counting-room. 
and relieved Jim, who had pried his eyes open 
with his fingers, and was suffering intense martyr- 
dom beneath the fierce attacks of King Morpheus, 
Then Mr. Summers locked up and went to bed and 
dreamed; and is it strange? Sweet Elsie Howard, 
or, rather, Elsic Brentford, the first and only wo- 
man he ever Joved, was with him—not reprovin, 
ly, not haughtily, not ill or dying, but as he knew 
her twenty-five years before—blooming and beau- 
tiful. Alus! for auld lang syne! 








Chapter 111.—The Crimson Chamber. 


“ Had she dreamed a betraver was acting his part, 
Her words had been spurned with disdain ; 

Or knows he but toyed with her crushed bleeding heart, 
‘then might she have servered the chain— 

That round her woven so subtle and tine, 
Suspicion ne‘er woke to the villain’s design."* 


RS. BRENTFORD was dying. The servants 
stole on tiptoe from room to room with anx- 
Dr. Bryson had paid his last 
visit, for medical skill was u: s any longer, 
Horace Brentford was in the 5! chamber, with 
sad cahn face, anticipating every wish of the fee- 
ble sufferer before expressed, and watching with 
experienced fingers the fluttering pulse that still 
denoted the fair patient in the land of the living. 

“ Not come yet!” murmured the pale lips of the 
sufferer. 

“ Not come yet;” and again a drowsy sensation 
would overpower her anxiety, and Mrs. Brent- 
wood would fall into an unquict slumber. By and 
by there was a knock, a light careful knock at the 
door, 

“Have they come?” questioned the dying wo- 
man; but it was only a kind neighbor who had 
called to see if watchers had been se 1 for the 
night; and, if not, to offer her services. And. 
again Mrs. Brentford relapsed into unconscious- 
ness. 

“Come here, Horace,” said the dying woman, 
arousing herself at leugth. “If he, my poor 
child, should ever come, you will be 2 brother, a 
true brother to him? Promise me, Horace.” 

“God helping me, mother!” 

Aguin there was u pause; by and bye there was 
a sound of carriage wheels rolling up the avenue 
over the frozen ground; then there was a tramp- 
ing of feet, and the sound of strange voices. With 
an almost superhuman effort Mrs. Brenttord 
raised herseit upon her elbow. 

“Hark! listen. Horace, Heaven be praised! my 
prayer is answered !” 

She sank back upon her pillow and pressed her 
white hands over her face. 

Nearer and nearer come the footsteps up the 
stairs, along the passage, then there was a con- 
fused murmur of voices near the chamber door— 
the voice of the chambermaid and then the nurse, 
in a tone of expostulation—a “ yes—but we must 
see your mistress,” in that of a stranger; and then 
the door opened, and two men entered, both in 
traveling costumes, and both strangers to the 
family. 

Mrs. Brentford removed her hands from her 
face; for 1 moment she gazed upon the foremost 
of the strangers, and then she suid, in a low car- 
nest voice— 

“ Albert Summers! thank God!” 

“Yes, Elsie, Alberte Summers.” 

For a moment neither spoke; then the latter 
said, as he approached the bed, 

“T come as soon as I received your letter, Elsie, 
come to claim your forgiveness,o nd, if possible, 
make your dying moments happy.” 

“ And can you tell me truly, as you hope for 
Heaven?” 

“Yes, yes. But first forgive me, Elsic. [ should 
have come to you before, but feared your curs 







































Elsie, for years [ have repented of my wrong, for 
y 





ars longed to restore your child to your arms! 
forgive me!” 

“Oh, that miserable, hypocritical expression of 
sorrow, 

“Forgive me, Elsie.” 

“Yes,” gasped the poor woman; “ but my child 
—the dear little child you robbed me of more than 
twenty years ago; where is he?” 

“Ue is a man now.” 

“Yes, [had forgotten but what he was the little 
babe of twenty years ago; he is a man, you say. 
Oh, Alberte, is he good?” 

“ All you could desire, I trust,” said he, with a 
smile intended to be very soft and affectionate, 
“But oh, Elsie,” he continued, “ live—live to 
bless your new found son, and to be his counsellor 
and guide.” 

The dying woman gazed up into the sinister face 
of the speaker; well did Alberte Summers mask 
his dark fiendish thoughts. She did not doubt 
him then. Heaven pity her?” 

“ And where is he? bring him to ine, let me see 
him before [ die, Alberte,” she murmured earnest- 
ly, almost wildly. 

“ First give me your forgiveness, Llsic.” 

“T do” 

“ And your blessing.” 

“ As you are dealing by me so may God deal by 
you, Alberte,” she said earnestly, 

‘The bad man staggered backward, 

“Yes, yes,” replied the woman fervently, “as 
you are dealing by me so may the Lord reward you 
now and forever!” 

““Was ita curse or a blessing?” so questioned 
the bad man, with a shudder. “A curse or a 
bDlessing ?” 

“A curse! a curse! that will follow you like a 
shadow,” whispered a still small voice in his ear; 
“a dying woman's enrse!” 

Alberte Summers motioned to his nephew, who 
approached and stood by the pale emaciated wo- 
man, 

“ Mother ! 

Guy Summers murmured the word very softly, 
very tenderly, as he bent over the wasted form and 
kissed the white brow, 

“ Mother!” 

But no ansy 
responded; the 
the handsome 
pale lips would 
her tongue. 

“Could this be my own child?” so ques! 
the feeble fluttering heart, whose work y 
done, whose pu! 
No, no! nature ne 



















































ing chord of natural tenderness 
quict glazing eyes looked up into 
ace, but the “ my son, my son!” her 
fain have uttered, died away upon 



















ations were nearly numbered. 
r jies; there is a mysterivus 











; link connecting mother and child, spiritually, that 
philosophers can never explain, but, nevertheless, 
undeniably true, Call it what you will—designate 
it as magnetic or partaking of the spiritual, itis no 
less a fact; and in her heart poor . Brentford. 
felt this was not her child. 

“ Mother!” 

The youth’s beautiful lips trembled, and there 
were tears in his eyes. Well it was for him they 
were dimmed, or the evil light in their liquid 
depths might haye called a curse upon him from 
the lips of the dying woman, 

We said there were tears in Guy Summer’s eyes; 
they were frue tears, for this young man was not 
allbad, The game he was playing was a despe- 
rate one, andi nyolved much to him ere he had re- 
linquished the undertaking, for his heart was soft- 
ening. le remembered when Ais mother lay pale 
and dying; and, but for the thought of gain, and 
the fear of his uncle’s dire venzeance, he would 
even then have left the game unplayed. 


But that fear of the uncle, whoxe will had been 
law to him ever since his carlivst boyhood; that 
uncle, to whom he looked for a total remembrance 
when he himself had done with his property, for, 
of course, it looked natural indeed, extremely 
probable, that his uncle would die first. The fear 
of this uncle, we say, and his hope of gain, re- 
strained his impulse to abandon the part he was 
playing, and so he dashed the tears from his eyes, 
and hardened his heart to the dying woman’s 
yearning cry, 

“ Oh Alberte Summers, tell me, tell me, are you 
not deceiving me? Js this my child?” 

The bad man shrank beneath the dying woman’s 
imploring gaze; but his tongue did not falter as he 
answered— 

“ As [ hope for Heaven it is, Elsie.” 

Again she looked up into the dark handsome 
face bending over her; still, in her heart, she could 
not believe even Albert Summer’s affirmation, sol- 
emnly worded as it was. He saw this, and, step- 
ping forward, he unrolled a small bundie and held 
its contents up before Mrs. Brentford’s gaze. A 
tiny dress, oh, so cunningly wrought; a little cap, 
with hems of bright ribbon; a string of minute 
beads, with a pretty gold clasp; a pair of little 
worsted socks, and cunning little shocs; severally 
these articles were held up to the poor woman’s 
view. 

Ah, the little slip, the tiny cap, the sacks, and 
gay broidered shoes her own hands had made for 
her first and only born. She recognized them, held 
out her thin transparent hands for them, and drew 
the simple little articles close to her bosom; then 
Alberte Suinmers said, 

“ Do you doubt me now, Elsie?” 

“No, no. [hope [don’t Alberte,” returned the 
feeble voice. Thope I don’t doubt you; but ”— 

She looked up so pitiful; a softer heart would 
have been melted. 

“ But what, Elsie?” 

“ Somchow I don’t fecl as if—as if—” 

“ What ?—Ilow shall I convince you?” 

She looked up into Guy Summer’s handsome 
face. 

“Kiss me, my son, if you really are; kiss me 
now; now [I am ready to dic.” 

Mrs. Brentford closed her eyes wearily. 

Horace interposed and reminded Alberte Sum- 
mers that farther excitement was useless; but once 
more the latter turned towards the dying woman, 
and taking the thin wasted hand, said, softly, 

“Then, Elsic Brentford, are you not willing to 
acknowledge your own son before the world?” 

“How?” queried the ashen lips. 

“Thus,” said the bad man, taking a paper from 
his pocket. Thus, Elsie; and he unrolled a manu- 
script and placed it before her. 

“T cannot—cannot read it,” responded Mrs. 
Brentford faintly. 

“ T protest against this,” said Horace, witha look 
of anxiety; “protest against it because she is far 
too weak and ill to bear so much excitement.” 

“Perhaps because you fear your pecuniary in- 
terests at stake,” replied Alberte Summers, 
with a withering glance at the young man. 

“T consider this chamber too solemn and sacred 
spot to enter into a dispute with you, sir,” re- 
sponded Horace Brentford, with more of sorrow 
than anger in his tone. “ However, to prove to 
iy dear mother that [am perfect, i 
that I have none but the kindest feelings towards 
the one she recognizes as her son, [will : 
this paper and explain it to her.” ‘The young n 
took the manuscript and glanced hastily over it. 

It was carefully worded, and was to this effect. 
That, twenty years before, Mrs. Brenttord’s only 
child, a little one of some four or tive months of 
age, was stolen from her; that, by satisfactory 
proofs, she had discovered a certain young man, 
known by the name of Guy Summers, to be that 
lost child, and she fully acknowledged him as 
such.” We need not give this in full; suilice it to 
say, such was the import of the paper, and such 
was it explained to Mrs. Brentford. 

“And y sh me to sign this?” she asked, 
faintly, turning to Summers.” 
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“ And for what purpose?” 

Alberte Summers did not care to tell her the 
truth, so he answered, 

“Merely as an acknowledgment of your own 
child to the world.” 

“Oh yes—oh yes,” whispered the feeble voice; 
give me a Jittle of my cordial, Horace, and then 
give mea pen. Yes, to acknowledge him.” 

The gay man obeyed the wish. 

“ Now raise ine up, Lorace, in your arms, and 
give me the pen.” 
ummiers placed a pen in her trembling 
She looked into his face as he did so. 
‘ing me, 



























“No.” 
“ Swear it to me, as you hope for cternal happi- 





ness, Alberte Summ 

“ As [ hope for Heaven, I tell you truly,” said 
the bad man, with a shudder. 

“Come to me, my son,” sho said, glancing 
Guy, who stood near the foot of the bed. 
un obeyed. 
while I write,” she said; and then, 
in a trembling, uneven hand, she signed her name. 
pul your name as a wilness,” said Al- 
berte Summers, turning to Horace 

Ue might have remonstrated, but his adopted 















mother’s cyes were watching him, and he did as 
desired. 

Mrs. Brentford closed her eyes wearily. Her 
task was done. 

“Now Iam ready to die,” she said; but still, 
away down in her heart, was a question, a doubt 
that even Alberte Summer’s affirmation failed to 
answer or dispel. ‘ Could this be her own child?” 
The mystic link connecting mother and child was 
wanting. 

We said Mrs. Brentford was dying; so sho was, 
slowly, but none the less surely. With her two 
supposed sons watching over her, she lingered on 
until nearly noon, the next day, when she dicd— 
died with a blessing and a curse upon her lips. 
“As you deal by each other, 80 may the Father 
above do unto you.” 

We say a blessing and a curse, as the former 
only was intended by the woman, but the latter 
it proved to more than one, Leaven pity thom. 








After Mrs. Brentford’s death Alberts Summers 
returned to the city, while Guy remained at “ Mt, 
Grey,” to be present at the reading of the will of 
Robert Brentford deceased. He was a wily, cun- 
ning young man, while Horace was honest, open- 
hearted, and truth@. If the latter had a suspi- 
cion he banished evil; and, remembering his 
foster mother’s injunction, “ For my sake, Horace, 
be kind to him.” For her sake he acknowledged 
Guy Summers, and when, at the next term of 
court, with an able counsel, Guy, as own son of 
Robert and Elsie Brentford, come in for a share of 
the estate, as specified in the will, his plea was not 
contested; and, in due time, affairs being properly 
adjusted, the Brentford estate was divided, and 
this was Guy Summers first reward for his deceit 
and perjured vows. 

This, we sny, was his first reward; there is 
another that follows in the track’ of every evil 
doer, we do believe, even in this world. 

As for little fat Alberte Summers, perhaps it 
would be well to glance in upon him ere we leave 
him for a time to follow other characters who take 
amore important part in our own true tale than he. 











It was a bright spring morning more than a 
year after his first introduction to our readers. A 
day full of bird-song and sunshine; a day blessed 
by the perfume of violets, and made beautiful by 
the bending of the smiling skies; a day when, even 
in the smoke-begrimmed, weather-stained brown 
house, which Alberte Summers called his own, 
the cool breezes could steal in and ripple his sandy 
grey hair, ay he sat by the window of his dirty 
counting-room, kissing, with coyish tenderness, 
the bloated face—the face that his mother loved to 
kiss when he was young and innocent as the little 
cherub, fond mother, you are pressing to your 
bosom, and praying the good Father to keep from 
the evil. 

Ah yes; Alberte Summers had a mother once; 
perhaps he remembered it then, with the spring air 
stealing in, and the sunshine, heaven’s own sun- 
shine, lighting up the bare, cheerless room; per- 
haps he was thinking of many springs befor 
of green meadows—of the buttereups and daisies 

—of' bird-songs—but, most of all, of the face that 

made A’s home beautiful, the face that was always 

the same to him—only growing whiter day by day 

—his mother’s! The face never frowning, yet ever 

wearing that smile of holy resignation—only those 

who have suffered can wear when they say, “ Not 

my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.” 

Be that ay it may, there was something that 

looked suspiciously like a tear in the eyes of Al- 
berte Summers, hardened, wicked man as he was; 
something that would make you think there was a 
soft tender consecrated spot somewhere in his 
black hard heart, could one only find the narrow 
intricate way that led to it—a mystic hidden chord 
that one touch might cause to vibrate; but who 
should know how to discover it, or, once discov- 
ered, have the skill to cause music to answer to the 
vibration? 
Alberte Summers was just in the act of dashing 
aside that suspicious drop of moisture when the 
door opened and Guy entered. For some three 
months the uncle had not seen his nephew, the 
latter having been ubsent, attending to the settle- 
ment of his (?) property; and, to be caught “ ba- 
bying,” to use his expression, did not suit Alberte 
Summers. : 

Ayear and a half had added much to the ele- 
gance and beauty of Guy Summers. Taller, more 
syminetrical, with a more mature expression, and 
a less tell-tale face and an easy, nonchalant air, 
some would have thought him improved; but I do 
not think the change in his appearance could be 
striculy termed improvement. ‘To tell the truth, 
he had only learned to hide the evil beneath a rep- 
resentation of good. 

“Ah, good morning, uncle!” said the young 
man, advancing with extended hand. 

Alberto Summers, as we said, was in the very 
act of dashing that suspicious drop of mvisture 
aside, but he tvok his short iegs down from the 
window-sill in great haste, and, afier taking a 
huze yellow silk handkerehief from his pocket, 
and wiping his face zealously, he shook his ne- 
phew’s hand violently, and replied, 

“Glad to see you, you dog; glad to see you; 
I’ve got a powerful cold; yes, sir, n powerful cold 

ettled in my head.” 
, and affects your eyes, uncle?” 

“So it does—so it does, you dog; ko it does af- 
fect my eyes!” and the yellow silk handkerchief 
was again called into requisition. 

“A dreadful cold you have, uncle; do have 
Mother Flynn make you some herb tea, and sweet- 
en it well with molasses; take care of the penco 
and the pounds will take care of themselves, you 
know; or, to make the old saying practical, ike 
care of the colds and coughs, and consumption. 
and undertakers will take cure of themselves.” 
st so!” laughed the little man; 
ying to know—to know how business 
goes in these dnys.” 

“ As to that, Pmight say well enough.” 

Lawing all done up?” 
“ Vor the present.” 

“So so,” chuckled Summers, “ twenty thousand 
dollars for ny 
day. Ha! 
Che nephew nodded, 






























































Alberte Summers. 


























share; not to be sucezed at every 


“How about that Horace Brentford?” asked 
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“ Gone west. Started last week—for his health, | mouth twitched and worked, and his whole coun- | ing out towards tho west. It was tastefully, ifnot|viceable property, and then fied. He had heard 
I believe he pretends. tenance was expressive of singular mental emo- 
“Ts his health poor?” 


elegantly furnished. The hangings of dark crim- 
tions—emotions, whatever they were, he did not | son, the carpet corresponding in color, and of the 
“Not particularly.” choose to make known; for, except the first burst 
“ A pity,” said the uncle, in a low, insinuating 


softest texture; it was a strange room enough, 
of feeling, we have chronicled, he uttered not a | and for a guest’s chamber too; and, in gilt letters 
voice. His good angel had deserted him, and the | word. 


from him at his old haunts in Boston, and that he 
had but a short time previous sct out for New Or- 
leans, and thither the young man determined to 


follow him and compel him to restore his property, 
over the door, Alberte Summers read with 2 shud-| or, — and Guy’s brow darkened as he laid his 
partially softened heart was far harder than be-|  Byc-and-bye he went to his desk, took out his | der he could not explain, “THe Crimson Cuam- | hand upon the stock of @ silver-mounted pistol, or 
fore. day-book and ledger, posted a few accounts, went | BER.” And this room Alberto Summers decided |— and the hot bloood would flush his face,— 
“What do you mean, uncle?” toa large iron safe and counted over certain piles | to occu; 
“ Can't you take a hint, you lubber?” 


‘py during his stay, notwithstanding his | ‘Let him take the consequences, whatever they 

of specie, muttering to himself; then, locking the nephew 3 warning. may be!” bs 

“When the hint is presented plain enough for | sate, he put the keys into his pocket, put a few e Brentford estate consisted of many broad} Guy did not care to confide all this to his uncle, 

me to observe it.” things more in order, then left the countiug-room, | and well cultivated acres, and a large rambling | for several reasons. In the first place he knew 
The little dumpling of a man leaned back and | locking the door after him. 

put his feet on the window-sill again. Then he 


stone mansion, dating back to the time of the Rev-| the old man’s raye would know no bounds if he 
He found Jim in the entry near the door, stand- 
squinted up one grey cye, and looked at his ne- 


olution, and which was at one time honored as the | knew he had, in the space of a few months, spent 
ing upon his head, much to the gratification of | headquarters of Washington and his staff. ten or fifteen thousand dollars at the gaming-table; 
phew out of the other; then he laughed a short | some persons, and the horror of others, who were | _ His property fell to Robert Brentford upon the | and, secondly, that he would not only rage, but 
chuckling Inugh, and said, sure his brains would rush to his head if he per- | death of his paternal grandfather, Captain Isaac | vent that rage in some characteristic manner, per- 
“Tf Horace Brentford should die, to whom|sisted in his unnatural course of conduct. Jim | Brentford; and this was the estate, a part of| haps by disinheriting him, or, what seemed worse 
would his property fall, ch?” had forgotten “ Jack the giant-killer ” in his new | which Guy Summers had obtained by stratagem, |in his eyes, fulfiling a favorite threat, marry the 
“Under existing circumstances, to me, of| ambition; he had been attending the circus, and | the whole of which Albert Summers determined to | woman he (Guy) most abhorred, Mrs. Flynn, the 
course.” was trying to initiate himself into the art of head- | gain by fair means or foul. 
“ Exactly, and would be better than forty thon-| walking and feats of summersault, and that was 
sand, you sec!” 


housckceper. He did not know that his silence 
The Brentford mansion, we said, was old and | and secretiveness brought about the dreaded ca- 
the way his bare feet came in contact with Mr. Al-|rambling. A part of it only was tenanted, the re- | tastrophe. 
“T understand you, uncle,” said the young man, | berte Summers’ new vest. mainder locked up, the keys being in the possession | _ Mr. Alberte Summers married Mrs. Flynn, but 
“but [have gone a step too far in wickedness al-| Mr. Summers needed no second reason for seiz- | of the trusty Burt, overseer of the premises. The| Guy, for a time, remained blissfully ignorant of 
ready Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, tempt me any | ing poor Jim by his abundant flaxen hair, and as- | crimson chamber was the only furnished apart-| the fact. 
further. sisting him out of doors. Jim needed no second | ment in the uninhabited wing, and, as we said, it} Away, over hill and dale, sped the iron horse, 
“ Silly boy’ grunted the ufc; “ but he'll have | reason for decamping as fast as his feet would | was spacious and well-furnished; there was some-| with its charge of human beings. Guy Summers, 
that for the future; what speculation are you go-| carry him. Mr. Summers went up to his room, |thing about it that Alberte Summers did not like | too eager in his haste to sit quictly in the crowded 
ing into now?” called for hot water and shaved himself, for he | from the first. He wandered about the room, cx- | seats, tapped feverishly against the car windows, 
“None that I know of.” never patronized the barber—he believed in being | amined every nook and corner closely, and then |and frowned and bit his beautiful lips until the 
“ Just like you—enjoying the present and letting | economical, Alberte Summers did. Then he sent | ordered a servant to bring up their baggage. blood nearly came. 
the future look out for itself. But then, my boy, | for the housekeeper. The evening was beautiful, and Alberte Sum-| What a night it was—starless, moonless, black 
you're youngz—time enough {o improve in. Mrs. Flynn appeared; her sharp, angular face | mers lingered on the piazza until a late hour; and | with clouds and with rain. Still on, on, on rushed 
Evidently this thought gave the speaker great | sceming every moment to grow sharper and more | when he sought his chamber he found that his wife | the iron monster; on, on, though the storm tram- 
satisfaction, for he gave one of his peculiar chuck- | angular with vexation; for, it there was anything | had already retired, a dim lamp was burning upon it 
les and continued, ‘ How old are you, Guy?” she did akhor it was to be called for by her em- | thi 
Nearly twenty-two.” 








pled down, and the winds wailed through the for- 
¢ table—dim, and yet it revealed the mysterious | ests and over the hills. Still Guy Summers sat 
ployer. gilded letters above the door. “Tue Crimson tapping nervously against the window, his brows 
“Yes, yes; so I thought—so I thought; no| “You sent for me,” began the housekeeper, | CHAMBER.” 4 knit, his lips compressed; still the tempest raged 
harm in asking, you know, Guy?” rather ill-naturedly. After a time Alberte Summers retired, leaving | in his bosom, wilder, fiercer than the storm with- 
“Oh no.” “ You, madam.” the dim light burning. What strange, fantastic | out, for gold and bonds he had, as it were, barter- 
“And,” continued the scheming uncle—“and| Mrs. Flynn stood waiting. shadows flitted about the great room! Ilow strange | ed his soul; and now—now, where was that ill- 
—nnd there’s many a younger man married,| “Be seated, madam,” said Alberte Summers, | the lamplight played amid the crimson curtain-| gotten, ill-spent wealth? With the hot blood rash- 
Guy.” pointing to a chair at the extremity of the room, | folds! There was but onc picture upon the wall, a | ing through his veins and his teeth firmly set, he 
‘The brow of Guy Summers flushed. If there | at the same time helping himself to a cigar. madonna, with a calm, holy brow, and eyes half-}| determined to regain all, even at the sacrifice—of 
was any one subject his uncle loved to dwell upon, | Mrs. Flynn obeyed wonderingly. veiled by their sweeping lashes. Alberte Summers | —he shuddered, “ happiness here and hereafter,” 
it was this; and if there was one subject more ob-|_ Ma. Summers placed his fect upon the table and | lay and watches this madonna with a curious fas- | gold, gold, gold. 
. noxions than others to Guy, this was the one of began,— cination, She scemed to be looking at him steadily, | ~The yellow dust was the young man’s idol; his 
all others, Evidently Alberte Summers wished| ‘How long have you kept house for me, Mrs. | with a wierd earnestness that frightened him. soul bowed down and worshipped it; there are 
Guy to marry, who was cither too indifferent or} Flynn?” Fainter and fainter grew the dull lamp, closer | m: 
too interested to wish it broached. “ Nearly four years.” 


ny, many Guy Summers in the world. Heaven 
and closer crept the shadows towards the bed, | pity them! 

“To marry!” continued the fat man, shading} “Yes, yes, madam; strange I should have for-|the great carved mahogony bedstead, with its| The black night waned; the storm lulled; the 

the sunlight, that stole in at the open window, | gotten; yet no harm done by the question, mad- | crimson curtains, and still Alberte Summers’ eyes | winds hushed their wailings, and only sighed 

from his eyes with one of his hands. “To mar- | am.” watched the full-sized madonna picture with a| mournfully. The rain came down softly, as if 

ry!” he repeated, bringing the other down with} “ None at all, sir.” strange bewilderment. Suddenly the light went | weary of its fierce trampling, and sleep stole over 

emphasis upon tho table, “T was just going to observe, madam, that I|out, and the rays of the full moon streamed in| the eyelids of Guy Summers, and pressed them 
Guy wns silent. havo been well pleased with your services, mad- | through the gorgeous curtains—streamed in full| down. Still the same train of thought continued. 
“Ym beginning to grow old,” be continued. Al-!am. My coffee has always been well settled, the | upon the pale, yet life-like picture, and across his | —of gold—of gain. 

berte Summers is not so very old, cither, but old | stenk done to a charm, the rolls unexceptionable, | own face. 

enough to be tired of business and love quiet. | puddings, pies, swectmeats without a fault. Then | He was not a man of nerve, notwithstanding his} That black, starless morning a wreck was pre- 

Now, Guy, boy, I’ve neither kith nor kin, but you, | you know just how I want my linen done up, my | boasts. Ie tried to sleep, but vain was the attempt. | cipitated over a dreadful yawning chasm, a wreck 

in the world; neither kith nor kin, and, of course, | clothes brushed, and where I want them put away. | He heard strange noises, he saw strange shadows, | of that proud locomotive and its crowded train. 

after a while—you understand me—after a while, | LT repeat it, madam, these four years [ have been | he felt a chilliness creeping over his own body; |Thero were groans, and moans, and shricks of hu- 

if you live the longest, you’ get the benefit of my | well pleased with your gervices, madam.” and yet his eyes rested, as if fascinated, upon the | man anguish heard above the roar of the turbid 

life-earnings; that is, if you do to suit me; and,if| Mrs. Flynn bowed, and smiled with gratification. | madonna’s calm, holy yet radiant countenance. 

you don’t, lil give it all to some insane hospital, |“ Glad [ve given satisfaction,” she replied, ab- 

and let you go to the dogs,—or get marricd my- 
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stream which the night’s storm had swollen, caus- 
The night waned. The moon rode high in the | ing, by the washing away of one of the abutments 
ruptly. blue spring heavens, and tho night-bird screamed | of the bridge, such terrible havoc. There were 
self.” Mr. Summers puffed away in silence for afew | upon the old rambling building. Louder and | husbands calling for their wives, mothers shriek- 
\ Guy listened with becoming respect, twirling his | moments, then he said: louder grew the mysterious noises, now overhead. 
\ thumbs, and beating a tatoo upon the bare, dirty| ‘How old are you, madam?” 


ing for their children, brothers and sisters calling 
now underneath, and then all around him. All each other’s names. 
floor with his foot, while his uncle continued, Mrs. Flynn started, turned red and white by | the stories of ghosts and goblins he had ever heard| Why need we describe it? Why endeavor to 
| “Yve been thinking of throwing up business— | turns, then an angry sparkle shot out of her black | flitted through his mind; a cold perspiration broke | picture the horror of the scene upon which tho 
work don’t pay now-a-days, any how—throwing | eyes. out over his body; his limbs trembled; his hair | grey morning broke? Other pens, more cloquent. 
up business, I say, and going to the Mt.Grey man-| “No harm done—none in the least, madam, | seemed to stand erect. than mine, have detailed many such shocking, 
sion to live.” none in the least. Not over thirty-five, 1should| Ayperte Summers tricd to speak, to arouse his | heart-sickening scenes. Let us draw the curtain; 
Guy shuddered. say, madam.” (Mrs. Flynn’s wrath was appeased, | wife, who, (bless her honest heart,) slept soundly | there is but one in these crowded passenger cars 
“What ails you, boy?” queried Uncle Summers, | for she was over forty.) “ And you are not bad | enough; but his tongue seemed palsicd; it refuscd | Who claims our attention—Guy Summers. 
rather ill-naturedly. oking; I should think at cighteen you might|to obey his will. He tried to move, but every | _ It was a sad wreck of humanity that was taken 
“Why Mt. Grey? It chills mo to death to! have been handsome, madam,” said Mr. Summers, | }imb seemed paralyzed. Louder grew the strange | from the fragments of one of the ill-fated cars the 
think of it!” and the young man brought his fist! at the same time thinking to himself, “ugly as | noises, darker the flitting shadows, and the ma- | next day; it bore the slightest resemblance to the 
emphatically down upon the table, and his faco | sin, I’ be bound.” donna’s eyes, seen in the zhastly moonlight, seem- | handsome Guy Summers of a day before. The 
darkened. Mrs. Flynn blushed, actually blushed. ed changing every moment as if alive. Then a dark curls stiff with blood, that had oozed from a 
“What do you mean?” “ A new set of artificial teeth, I mean, madam, a strange suffocating sensation came over Alberte cruel wound on the back of the head; the beauti- 
“Simply what I say! I wouldn’t live at Mt.|few bottles of hair-dye, fine dresses, and some | Summers; his eyes burned in their sockets, his | ful face was cut and bruised; both arms broken, 
Grey if you’d give me the finest turnout on Brond- | pear] and rouge powder, madam, would make You | breath was like ice; then, with his oyes still fixed | one at the w: 
way. I wouldn’t live there a week!” cried the | quite, I may say, perfectly beautiful, madam.” 
young man, excitedly. j 


iy 


rist, the other near the shoulder; en- 

upon the madonna, he saw the picture move; yes, | tirely insensible to his pain, and pronounced in a 

Mrs. Flynn looked down, a half-amused, half- |it did move; he closed his eyes, closed them spas- | dying condition by the surgeon, Guy Summers 

“Pooh!” said the uncle, contemptuously. angry, but, withal, a gratified expression upon | modically in his horror. He heard a sound, a| Was placed with the mortally wounded, while oth- 

Guy Summers raised his eyes to his relative’s | her countenance. strange unearthly sound, then he felt a presence, a | ers, Who might, by prompt surgical aid, recover, 

face; there was a sparkle in them that looked| Mr. Summers lighted another cigar, then he con- | wierd, mysterious presence, that seemed to turn | Were attended to. And yet Guy Sammers did not 
strongly like fire. tinued : 


his very body to stone, whose eyes burned down, | die! How strange and inscrutible are the ways of 
“You may ‘ pooh’ as much as you please,” he| “Well, madam, I want to marry you; do you | down to his very heart’s core. “ an All-Wiso Providence. 
said; “ but the last night I spent in the house has | understand me?—to marry you, madam. Tamin| Again he opened his eyes but to meet a sight 
decided me, It shall be sold as soon as a purchaser 


earnest, but I want to tell you that I don’t love | that nearly congealed his blood in his veins. Close 
can be found—or leased out for an indeffinite num- 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
you; love is all gammon, anyhow, madam; as I 



































heside him stood a figure in the dim moonlight, a MY NATIVE VALE, 
ber of years to any one who is witch-proof enough | say [ don’t love you, but like you well enough, 1| figure but half resembling humanity. With a yy this delightful western clime 
to live there; as for me I’m going south. dare say, so just answer me, madam; will you be |dark, yet ghastly countenance, eyes black and i in hak ais ae rorese honie fo me 5 
You?” —Mrs. Summers, madam?” burning like coals of fire; hair gray, clotted with Ay aunt ‘aes ae inteee meres 

“Yes.” The old dark, wicked look came back| ‘“ Why—why, sir,” stammered Mrs. Flynn, very | blood, matted and long streaming over gaunt, ‘And where the years. Hike Reaves g-birda 

in. much astonished. naked shoulders; a beard reaching to the waist Just poised a moment on the wing, 

« And for what are you going south at this time| “Not 2 word, madam; I wish to marry; will |and white as the driven snow; brow and cheeks To sip the nectar from the cups 

‘ of the year? But about the housc—yov're full of | you be Mrs. Summers, or will you not?” and arms covered with cruel purple scars. That Of life’s sweet floral offering. 
your whims, full of your notions, you siuner.” “ Give me a little time—” ? __ {Was all that seemed living, the rest of the body, ‘The homestend’s old familar halls. 

“T may be,” responded the young man. “Your answer now, madam,” said the eccentric | hidden by the long white, trailing robes, upon The grassy meadows. where 1 played; 

2 “You are, or you wouldn’t talk so crazy, I'll be | little man with a gesture of impatience. which green mould and decay spoke of death and The orchard, with its melting fiuite, » 
ound.” “ Well, then, I suppose—* the grave, Aud soft refreshing shade; 

“Perhaps you would be willing to pass a week | ‘ Don’t snppose, madam.” Slowly the long, bony hand moved towards Al- Tho blacksmith shop, where, all day long, 
in the old house?” questioned Guy, half-mock-| “Yes.” berte Summers; cold, icy cold, it rested upon his My noble father toiled and sang; 
ingly. Mrs. Flynn said the word as if it burned her | brow. A wild, unearthly laugh followed, ‘Where in the morning and at eve 

“And why not?” ips. f “Mortal! you have sought the abode of spirits, The music of the auvil rang. 

“Oh, very well; I don’t wish to make you be-| “ Be ready, then, at five, precisely, Mrs. Flynn, | Beware! chains, darkness, pEATIC Await you!” ‘The garden, with its spreading vines, 
Tieve me if you don’t choose to, All L have to say | we tuke the cars at that time for L—,, where the | Again Alberte Summers closed his eyes—closed Hts roses and its daffodils; 

\ is I couldn’t be hired to live there; every one to|ceremony will take place, madam, Pack your | them, while his limbs trembled with very horror. The dark old forest in the east, 

‘ his notion, you know.” trunks; we muy not be back for some time, mad- | Was he not dreaming? He opened his cyes, the Beyond the dark aspiring hills; wie 

3 “Come, come, Guy, don’t flare up. What ails|am;” and he looked at his watch, made a few ob- | apparition was gone! “ Chains, darkness, DEATH,” The old, eehite school: anes where 8 
the Brentford mansion?” servations regarding dinner, and then motioned to | he heard repeated in a hollow, sepulchral tone. Sing aides ees eC ae 

The young man shook his head. Mrs. Flynn to retire,which she did as expeditiously | Awakening his wife, Mr. Alberte Summers We children Nranidered rong the brook; 

“Pass a week at Mt. Grey, uncle,” he said, |as possible, arose from his bed, lit a candle, and examined the 
. “ond then, if you desire to ask my renson, Pl tell| “ We'll see what we shall sec!” muttered Mr.|room carefully. The door was as he left it when ‘The church that lifted up its spire, 
you; for the present [’ve said all {shall on the | Summers, with a chuckle, he retired, double-locked; the room was wain- Yo point us to the Fat hor sid i ‘ 
‘ subject.” “Va, ha! a cunning dog it takes to over-reach | scotted, the small alove where the madonna hung BN ere 3 pare swore: the ae had gon 
Guy Summers arose and paced the room hur-| Alberte Summers, who makes a business of not be- | heing finished in the same manner. The windows ant ius Gari Gack ie “ ‘ogni’ 
riedly, glancing, now and then, in an anxious, ex- | ing over-reached; nothing like a willing hand and | fastened securely on the inside; there were no ‘And ike some sweet and tender tale, 
cited way, from the windows. Then he took up| head to plan for it. You love both, Alberte Sum- | closets connected with the room, onty a small va- Thy memories linger in my heart, 
his valise, and, patting on his hat, said, sharply, | mers.”” eant bed-room adjoining, which opened only into Dear Ashland, my native vale. 

H b “ Remember P’ve warned you.” And before Lis| It is not necessary for the development of our | the crimson chamber. 2 sos eal 
uncle could detain him he had disappeared, closing | story that we should describe this singular mar-| Had he dreamed? Mr, Alberto Summers was canee meres een aot: oaks 
the door after him, riage, any more than to say it took place in due|sure he had not. He examined every portion of ANd tere tee. roukiben ; 

“<The old dogs!” muttered Alberte Summers, | time and place designated, after which the happy | the room, yet all seemed undisturbed. Me shiver- 
taking his feet down precipitately from the win- 


soul began to grow, 


. . 3 7 And lift itself above the earth. 
ay Nem if thet . air decided to spend their honeymoon in travel-|ed, yet not with cold; and finally, determining to a 
dow-sill. erusalem! if the boy ain’t gone clear 





Otten when my raving thoughts 
ing, and the summer at Mt. Grey. unravel the mystery in the morning, lenving the On memory’s golden circles sail, 
out of his wits. Going south? Whew! What| “ Beware, I have warned you,” rang in Atberte |candle burning, he threw himself upon the bed ‘They pause to linger long with ‘thee, 
could have started him off on that track, and Mt. | Summers’ cars, but he laughed at the idea of any- | and tried to sleep, Sweet Ashland, my native x 5 Bavewan. 
Grey the finest property in the country!” thing fearful or supernatural troubling him; and sees * wine aise Kase aes “i 
Mr. Alberte Summers thrust both hands into his | with a spirit of brevado upon his arrival, he in-| Guy Summers had formed his determination of SS ee ea 
pockets aud perambulated the apartment with | quired particularly for the room occupied previ- | going south hastily. A noted gambler, by the 
amazing velocity—that is, for him. His grey cyes | ously by his nephew, 
8 





Ly seeeeses Sweedlepipes thinks that instead of 
¢ name of Binke, hud in, as Guy imagined, a dis- | giving credit to whom credit is duc, the cash had 
It was shown him—a large airy chamber, look- | honest manner, wou from him. nearly alVhis ser- | better be paid. 





parkled, his round red face grew redder, his 















































Original. 
MEMORIES OF THE PAS: 
How, oft do thoughts of other days 
Unbidden come to mind; 
Like music strains with thrilling laye— 
We take a retrospective gaze 
And strive past joys to find. 





Again we're in our place of birth, 
Our feet no longer roam. 
Ah! never did we prize {ts worth, 
That best, that dearest spot of earth, 
Our loved and early home. 


‘We sit bencath the spreading tree 
With not o fear or care, 

Around us our dear, family, 

With whom on earth we'd ever be, 
Our joys and griefs to share. 


These mem’ries bring not pure delight, 

‘We think of sadder hours, ; 
‘When o’er our hearts hung loom and night, 
‘As Death came with its chilling blight, 

Despoiling our fair flowers. 


‘Ah! saddening thoughtssteal o’er the heart; 
These scenes of days gone by 
Oft cause the silent tear to start— 
Again, we feel keen sorrow's dart, 
nd heave the deep-drawn sigh. 


‘We think of those now passed away; 
‘They have but gone before, 

Unto thore realms of perfect day. 

‘Where comes no darkness on their way, 
For whom afiliction’s o’er. 


But still we often miss them here, 
‘We feel bereaved and lone; 
Life seem’st a pathway dark and drear, 
Now that our friends, the loved aud dear, 
Forth from our hoines have gone. 


Thus falls, uncheckek. the silent tear, 
A tribute to their worth; 

Their fond memory we revere, 

Their dwelling-place’s the heavenly sphere, 
‘Their home is not on earth. 


And, as these mem’ries to us come, 

Even though ead they be, 
They bring us thoughts of Leaven—home— 
And bid ue wait the summons, “Come 

‘To immortality ! ” Traura. 





Original. 


GERTRUDE CONSTANCY. 


BY W. H. EMMETT. 


M*, beautiful May! Thy mild, yet ripe sun- 
beams, muke the heart long for youth's buoy- 
ant freshness. To again ramble through the 
woods and ficlds, ever to seek varicty, and never 
to feel that reminder that we are physical crea- 
tures, that is, our bodics, not to become wearicd. 
Who has not experienced these vague, mystical 
sensations, to become onc of the floating creatures 
of the air, subject only to the unerring laws of 
our naturc—to seck health on the mountain, re- 
tirement in the valley, excitement in the scenes of 
God’s created greatness? 

It is a lovely afternoon in May; the san is pour- 
ing down his mellow, golden beams, peculiar to 
our northern climate. The river, gently plashing 
the shore, scems cager to receive the sun’s parting 
beams with kisses, and golden blushes of go 
ness. Lver and anon the waves gently lave the 
beach, singing low soft psalms to their Creator. 

I was slowly sailing up the noble Hudson, on 
tho afternoon above referred to, with a dear friend 
now dead. I had been holding forth, in the above 
strain, to my fellow-voyager, who, from his prac- 
tical mind, had but littke communion with the 
thoughts I expressed. He also took occasion to 
speak of nature’s prodisality of beauty, exhibited 
to our gaze as we Icisurcly ascended the river. 
He said, 

“Harry, on this beautiful day, when all things 
that we sec harmonize so quietly, and from that 
very quietness derive their sublimity ; [say, as we 

on this magnificent landscape, consecrated 
by God, as a witness to his glory and power, what 
a grand theatre he has given to man, to live out 
his brief existence in. We can scarcely realize 
the base nature and wickedness of man. Near 
that spot,” said he, pointing toa distant village, 
searcely perceptible in the distance, occurred the 
rincipal scenes of the incidents [am about to re- 
ate to you. Upon a slight eminence, facing the 
west, commanding a fair view of the river in both 
directions, stands the house wherein our heroine 
dwelt, The site, happily, is in the immediate vi- 
cinity of a battle-ficld, on which her progenitors 
bled for frecdom’s cause. 

“ Gertrude Galton was indeed a fine specimen of 
an American girl. lucated solidly, but with 
slight regard to society’s superficialities, she 
could not claim a technical knowledge of the quali- 
ities of their new prima donna’s voice, but she 
could write a neat, sensible English letter, and. 
was well acquainted with the best authors in her 
vernacular tongue. Some mi:ht call her cold and 
distant in her behavior, or, rather, that she pos- 
seased an over-' ning confidence in herself; but 
those who knew her well never could sce the pro- 

iety or truth of that rtion, Iler friends 

new her noble magnanimous heart, that never 
imputed evil intentions to the innocent, 

“Wer sweet face was a proper index of her 

juict, unsuspicious disposition. Her eye was of a 

leep, beautiful blue, that color of the eye that 
seems to invite the protecting pr of supe- 
rior strength. But, in her cas sno lack 
of energy or relf-reliance. of her 
mouth were too firmly set to denote wnsteadiness of 
purpose. Ido not claim for her th 
an angel, but she in truth was possessed of a cul- 
tivated mind, and a true woman’s heart. Vanity 
and affectation formed no part of her nature. In- 
deed, from the very simplicity of her mind, shad- 
owed forth in her address, some might call her 
simplicity personified. 

At the time that my story commences she was 
twenty-two years of age. She scarce appeared so 
old, from the pure intellectual expression of her 
countenance, that beautified and chastened her 
look. and manner, Naturally she was very imn- 
pulsive, and possessed of a quick rebellious tem- 
per. Superficial observers would scarce think BO, 
for they drew their inferences from her smooth, 
even, musical voice, that only in its lower notes 
Gave evidence of her voleanic nature. But, by 
original good sense, judicious training, and self- 
improved discipline of the mind, for one as young 













































































as she was, she was complete master of her im- 
pulses. To a girl twenty-two years of age, if not 
married, or nearly wooed and won, ny will 
commence to apply the epithet of “old maid;” 
but she was s0 girlish in hor mien, so artless in 
her manners that no onc could call her old maid- 





“Tt was her fortune to have not yet met tho 
man who would awaken the slumbering fire in her 
heart; but the bird was soon to be caged. <Acci- 
dent, fate, or whatever you may call it, soon was 
to unite two congenial hearts. 

“ Mrs. Boyleton—a resident of the village that 
Gertrude lived in—was soon to give a grand par- 
ty. Mrs. Boyleton was a lady of education and 
refinement, and her parties were attended by the 
best people of the neighborhood. Mrs. Boyleton 
considered it very important that Gertrude always 
should be present, and, by her presence, add to 
the attractiveness of hor assemblies. It zave Ger- 
trude no particular pleasure to attend large mixed 
parties, but, to please hor father, who wished her 
to go into socicty, and also to please Mrs. Boyle- 
ton, who never would receive any excuse short of 
positive illness, she was to be one of Mrs. Boyle- 
ton’s guests. 

“Tf Gertrude had known of the innocent plot— 
if L can be allowed to call it so—that her brother 
and Mrs, Boyleton had made concerning a person 
that was to be present at the party, [am sure she 
would not have gone; not that sho was indifferent 
to the address of gentlemen, but her delicate re- 
serve and innate modesty would ‘e becn 
shocked by being made a special attraction. 

“ Gertrude’s brother had long been acquainted 
with a young man named Clarence Norton; he 
was a lawyer, posscssed of very good ability, and, 
for one as young as he was, quite distinguished in 
his profession. It had been a favorite pre 
with James Galton (Gertrude’s brother) to intro- 
duce Mr. Norton to his sister. Mr. Norton knew 
nothing of his design in the matter, and was as 
much in the dark as Gertrude, 

Mr. Norton was a very fine young man; every 
one, who knew, spoke well of him, except a few 
envious rivals. He had studied very hard to fit 
himself for his profession, and had already com- 
menced to he rewarded for his toil. He had zeal- 
ously endeavored to improve what gifts he had. 
He was quite cloquent, and labored diligently to 
acquire those fascinations that a successful coun- 
sel must have. 

Mr. Norton was twenty-seven years of age; he 
appeared older, however, because he wore his 
beard quite long. His appearance and address 
were very prepossessing; he would interest one by 
his conversation, and hold the hearer spell-bound, 
as it were; but you would not know of the inter- 
est you felt in his discourse until he had gone, so 
gently he exercised his power. Perhaps the 
Magical influence were derived from the rich, 
sympathetic, delicate tones of his voice, that bor- 
rowed additional power from his fair eyes, that 
lent their grace and kindling power to his words. 

“The evening of Mrs. Boyleton’s party was an 
epoch in the history of Gertrude’s heart. I do 
not wish to he understood as saying that she fell 
in love with Mr. Norton as soon as she saw him, 
that will do to say for the shallow-pated girls; 
but it never can be truly said of a woman of Ger- 
trude’s cleverness. Gertrude’s first impression of 
Mr. Norton it would be difficult to exactly sct 
down. She thought him very agreeable; that he 
had fine conversational powers; but, above all, 
there was such manly vigor, and masculine 
strength and breadth in his general ohscrvations 
that contrasted very much in his favor when she 
compared him to any other man she ever knew. 
Poor Gertrude’s heart was fairly caught; she 
thought her head was paying its meed of praise to 
Clarence’s abilities, but some how—as is often the 
case—the heart got control of the affair. 


















“Six months quickly passed away, but what 
changes six months had wrought in Gertrude’s 
heart and Clarence’s ambition. His aims now as- 
sumed more definite shape; he had something to 
work for; the woman that he loved was soon to 
become his wife. He would achieve success and 
fame to acquire position for Gertrude, and she 
would be the bright jewel of his home; he was 
impelled to greater activity by the ardor and sin- 
cerity of his love; she, on the contrary, became 
more meditative in her musings upon the future; 
she thought how happy she would make Cla 
ence’s home, how quict, how comfortable ever 
thing would be when they were married and safe- 
ly at housekeeping. Voor girl! she would soon 
drink from the cup of sorrow. 

“One morning Gertrude’s father was alarmed 
by a terrible shrick that issued from his daugh- 
ter’s apartment. He, in company with several of 
his servants, hurried to her room. They found 
her very alarmingly ill; she was deadly pale; a 
convulsive movement of the chest, that from its 
frequency and spasmodic action gave notice to 
the skillful observer that her illness was caused 
by emotions of the mind, In her hand was 2 
copy of the preceding day’s paper, and her fin- 
gers conyulsively had torn a place near the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

“Last evening officer Blifkin arrested a young 

r named Ckirence Norton, Norton is 
charged with having committed the crime of forg- 

ind the presumption of his guilt is very con- 
ce. The facts of the case are very simple. 
It appears that Mr. James, a clicnt of Norton’s, 
had occasion to consult Norton frequently. Mr. 
James always paid Norton by checks on the Bank 
of Commerce; those checks Norton frandlently al- 
tered to larger amounts. Norton’s partner never 
received the checks, or had anything whatever to 
do with them. Norton always contrived to have 
these checks presented by his clerk. We under- 
stand that Norton protests his imocence, and ac- 
cuses his clerk of the fraud. But the contrary we 
fear is the ease!’ 

“ Poor Gertrude, the shock was to 
nature came to her relief and left her insensible. 

“ Gertrude’s father came immediately into town | 
to ascertain the exact truth of the matter; when 
the past was told hit, his heart grew faint at the! 
gloomy recital. It was just as the paper had 
stated—the cheeks had heen altered: but_ by! 
whom? that was the inqui mind. Clu 
ence protested his innocence and ignorance of the! 
forgery; and it was almost impossible to doubt 
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“Gertrude could not, wonld not belicve him 
guilty, Two months el:psed before Clarence was 
tried, and weary months they were for him, It 
seemed, too, a great calamity had overtaken him, 
and he commenced to think that even Gertrude 
had forsaken him. But no! the noble girl was 
faithful to him still. Her dearest hopes, her fond- 
est wishes were for the liberation of Clarence. 

“The day of trial came; the evidence was very 
strong against the prisoner; it was shown that ho 
alone received the checks, and sent them to the 
bank for collection. In short he was convicted, 
The news of his conviction nearly finished poor 
Gertrude. The noble Clarence, ho a felon, the 
very thouht was death, nearly. 

“'Gertrude’s health failed rapidly; the good old 
family doctor said it was beyond earthly skill to 
help her. Ie said her malady had not a physical 
origin, but that her sickness came from a mind 
discased. Plainly it was to be secn that unless the 
fountain of sorrow ceased to flow the hitter water 
issuiny therefrom would soon drown hor life. 

“ Alas! poor Gertrude! slowly, gradually the 
outlines of her face beenme more sharply defined, 
her eyes shone with a bright, unnatural lustre, her 
voice became sweeter, yet more sympathetic in its 
tones. She was, unless relief soon came, soon to 
leave this world of sorrow, soon to see her dear 
mother who had gone before her. 

“One bright September morning Gertrude’s 
father was credibly informed that the man who 
had acted as clerk for Norton, and who was the 
main witness for the prosccution, had been fatally 
wounded ina quarrel the preceeding evening. He 
had sent for Mr. Galton, and told the messenger 
to hasten, for God’s sake, for he wished to tell the 
truth concerning Norton’s affair; and then, at 
least, to be “ the means of liberating an innocent 
man from prison. He wanted to do all he could 
to relieve his conscience hefore he died, 

“Mr. Galton hastened to the city with a light 
heart, so contradictory is the human mind; he 
was soon to be in the presence of a man whose 
days were numbered. But ah! hold! from his 
lips would Clarence’s release come—and hurried 
to the place where the wounded man had been con- 
veyed, The surgeon in attendance said that the 
man would live about twenty hours, but not much 
longer; and that he must use great caution in his 
conversation with him. In company with the sur- 
geon and another competent witness, they went 
into the presence of the dying man. He evidently 
was suffering greatly, but by great care the fol- 
lowing facts were clicited: That when Norton 
gave him the check to take to the bank it was un- 
altered; that Norton had not altered the figure: 
but that he had committed the forgery. Ie de- 
clared he believed himself to be a dying man, and 
fade their confession in viow of immediate disso- 
lution. 

“As soon as possible the news was told to Ger- 
trude. It was communicated carefully to her, for 
she was very weak, and the good news rashly told 
would perhaps have been fatal. I need scarcely to 
say that Clarence was soon pardoned by the gov- 
ernor and restored to socicty. He and Gertrude 
were soon married, and he is now a thriving, 
prosperous man.” 

My companion ceased to speak; darkness was 
silently creeping over the face of the river, and I 
went to dream of Gertrude’s constancy. 

















Origtual. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART. 


MHERE's a Ianguage we hear not, a language we see, 
That beams from the eye like a smile o’er the sea 
‘When sunbeams of promize, of roseat hue 

Bestow the hushed waters of tremulous blue. 

O! speak in that language, that language divine! 

O! whisper to me, “ for ever, love, thine!” 

O! speak in that language that flows from the heart, 
And thy words like remembrance shall never depart. 


Igaze on thy face as a mirror of truth, 

Reflecting the pleasures, the wishes of youth; 

‘And the thoughts of thine heart are ecen in thine eyes, 

As shadows or sunshine are scen in the ekies; 

‘Then speak in that language. that laugunge divine, 

And whisper to me. “ for ever, love, thine!” 

‘The lips may deceive with the language of art, 

But true is the language that flows from the heart. 
James W. McDEnMorr. 
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THE FIRST STEP, 


BY ABBIE MARIE. 


HE moon is shining, and the morning star 
grows not yet dim, while a deep silence, an al- 
most visible stillness, hangs over the great me- 
tropolis, which, a few hours ago, was murmuring 
with the busy din and bustle of active iife. ’Tis 
the last watch of night, and, gentle friend, in im- 
agination aecompany me from your pleasant hone 
through a long, dark, winding alley, which brings 
us to the first sceno of our story, viz: a mean, 
squallid-looking hovel, the very outside of which 
speaks loudly of the poverty, misery, and degra- 
dation with We would searcely believe it to be 
a hunan habitation, were it not for the lamp which 
burns with a strugeling light, and the low, articu- 
late wail which meets our cars, telling us of suffer- 
ing there. Let us enter; what language shall give 
utterance to the awful spectacle that meets our 
saze! 
Ona pallet of straw, in a dark, obscure corner, 
lies a wretched, loathsome mass of humanity, 
breathing forth the last, feeble ravings of delirium, 
for his strength is fast leaving him. At the foot 
of that miserable bed kneels a woman, care-worn, 
sorrow-stricken, and wretched, praying to the 
great Father for him who had made her lifo a dark 
and bitter trial. Of all the work! there is not one, 
save her, to weep over that disgusting object. Was 
ever human love like this more beautiful? 

All the long hours of this dreadful night she has 
not dared approach the dying man, for his raving 
has been that of a furious madman; in very life 
seeming to suffer like one already in the liquid 
flame of torment. But now that his life is fast 
ebbing away, and his strength becoming weakness, 
she tremblingly approaches his side, and with a 
heart beating in wretchedness, sees the end of this 
living death. , too, have seen it. Would you 
know his life-history ? 

Come with me. Again ’tis night. The moon, 
carcering through a cloudless sky, looks down on 
AQ pretty vine-covered cottage, surrounded by a 













































him, so truthful his assertion appeared. 


grove of fine shade-trees. Within are anxious 





watchers, for the light of the houschold—a bright, 
sunny-haired boy of a few summers—lay, seem- 
ingly, at the point of death. How intense tho 
watchfulness of that mother’s love, since she has 
heard the startling words—* This night decides tho 
fate of your child.” From lips pale with anguish, 
and a heart trembling with hope and fear, a cry 
goes forth to MIeaven, and great Omnipotenco 
heard that cry. 

The morning broke, and with its light came joy 
and thanksgiving to a mother’s heart,—the sun- 
light to a happy home, Around that family altar 
ascend thanks to the great Giver that He hath 
spared their only, much-loved child; and vows that 
his young life shall bo consecrated to their God 
are this morning recorded above. 

Time fuila me to tell how this lovely child grows 
to be a noble youth; how, from his childhood’s 
home, he goes to a far city to engage in the strifo 
of business life, where his success is great, and ho 
becomes a welcome guest among the most wealthy 
and aristocratic families; how he is called early 
home, just in time to receive a dying mother’s 
blessing; how ho becomes acquainted with and 
wins a beautiful young girl, the pride of her na- 
tive village, whom he Ieads to the altar one beau- 
titul Sabbath morning, just one year from the 
morning he stood in that sacred house and vowed 
ever to live for his Maker. 

A beautiful evening dawns upon this glorious 
world of ours. Every window of tho splendid 
mansion of Col. B. is radiant with brightness; and 
guests, from families of renown and distinction, 
are assembled in those parlors of elegance and 
taste, This grand occasion is in honor of an only 
daughter’s marriage, and is considered one of the 
most brilliant receptions of the season; and here 
we find our young hero, with his lovely bride. 

After the marriage coremony came the luxuries 
usually proffered on such occasions; and with 
them the wine-cup—that serpent now caressed and 
fondled in circles of refinement and wealth, ’Tis 
passed to our young friend, and, with a simple “I 
thank you, I never take it;” is about to pass him 
untasted, when the new-made bride, secing him 
refuse, remarks with much carnestness, “ Surely 
you'll not refuse to drink my health upon this, my 
wedding eve;” and, taking in her own jewelled 
hand the silver cup, she pleads with such sweet 
eloquence he cannot resist, but takes the cup and 
drinks to its dregs. ’Tis his first glass, but, alas! 
it is not his last. An appetite which had long lain 
dormant is now fully awakened, and day after day 
it cries, more! more! and will not be refused. 


Soon his business, his family, and all the sterner 
duties of life are neglected for the drunkard’s 
bowl. Gradually he goes down, down, until he 
comes to the horrible death we have witnessed in 
the first of this chapter. 

Friend, this is no fancy sketch, but far too often 
astern reality. Beware, then, of the first step; 
and, before laying aside my pen, allow me to 
speak a word of warning to those of my own ago 
and sex. Who proffered to this noble youth the 
first, the fatal glass? ’Twas a pure-minded maid- 
en, who had been trained in the lap of luxury and 
fashion. Little did she dream of the consequence 
of this early training. Young ladies, we have an 
influence in society; let us be true to our mission; 
and, however high our position in life, however 
lofty the social eminence to which we are raised, 
let us not stoop so low,—let us not so degrade tho 
name of woman as to adopt the fashion now so 
prevalent among those who occupy positions of in- 
fluence and wealth, of proffering poison to our 
guests; but let our influence be strongly felt in an 
opposite direction; then shall the time more speed- 
ily come when the influence of fashion shall bo 
destroyed, and young men no longer be tempted 
in those circles where only innocence and virtuo 
should dwell. 





CURTAIN LECTURE. 


EEN out all night again. I'd like to know 
where you keep yourself till this time in tho 
morning; it’s not ten minutes since I heard the 
clock strike four. You didn’t hear it? No, of 
course you didn’t. You wouldn’t hear the last 
trump—the noise would have to travel through an 
acre or two of beer before it would get to your 
hearing. Jad to go among your friends? Had to 
go! Td like to know how you had to go. Some 
folks are very willing to “had” to go. Yer, £ 
know it’s coming on election times; that’s a good 
excuse to get away from your family and home. 
Iwish there was no clection in the whole country— 
it would be much better off if we hadn't any. Who 
did you clect? Who did you see? Thoatre and 
dance. Now turn over here. Oh, Lord! am Tin 
yard ora distillery, or where am I? What 
you got outside of you? Didn’t drink much? 
You must have got into a beer barrel, then, for its 
coming out all over you, and how it smells! You 
danced, ch? You must have cut a pretty figure— 
guess it was a large reel. Do you think I'll stand 
this going off to dance all night? Who did you 
dance with? PH bet she was as homely as 2 pump- 
kin with two holes in it. Look here! you needn’t 
pretend to sleep; I want to have a little domestic 
conversation with you. [am your better halt, and 
your better half proposes to discuss matters a lit- 
tle. Late? How do you know it’s late? It’s ear! 
enough to give you a piece of a woman’s tongue. 
Tonguey? Yes [am tonguey—that’s part of a wo- 
man’s prerogative, and [am going to use some of 
it on you. Let you alone? Did you that to 
the girl you danced with? Oh, no! nothing of the 
sort; it was “ Miss, shall I have the pleasure of 
your very beautiful person for the next cotillion?” 
I wish I could see her—I'd take the beawiful out 
of her at a jerk. Can get no peace? Yes you cnn 
get plenty of it—go to the theatre; go electioncer- 
ing; dance with the girls till morning, and come 
home and I'll give you peace by the long measure 
—I’l give you a piece of my mind, Come back 
here, where are you going? Get into another bed? 
Not exactly; this bed has been larze enouzh here- 
tofore, and has not grown any smaller lately ‘ 
need did you? I'l like to see you dan 
me. I’m too old, I suppose. IL nin’t too old to 
give you fits, you can bet your life on that, old fel- 
low, if you don’t conduct yourself properly here- 
after. 










































sseeeeee Cheerfulness and good-will make labor 
light. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
Original. letter. L.was cooler now; [told her the whole of | Then springs bright flowers shall deck the 
I WOULD NOT ASK A TEAR. what [ had heard and seen; my conviction that 
I WOULD not ask one simple tear, 
Or claim one kindred sigh. 





the love she had pledged to me had been given to 
another, and my intention to leave that part of the 
country at once. T said I would never cease to 
pray for her happiness, although mine had gone 
forever; and asked for pardon for the manner in 


Or autumn's leaves lie strewn around 

Type of mortality— 

*Neath summer's stn or winters snow, 

Come health or sickness, weal or woe, 
Still Pll remember thee. 


What though thou'rt falee, [mourn it not— 
No tear-drop wets the eye. 
Some kindred heart may yet be found, 


And hope bloom brighi and fair 
To wenve a wreath of 


ground, | thought, faithless. I was on the verge of insdnity 

= that night L spoke to you, and knew not what { 
said; but do not speak so despairingly of your 
lite, dear Julia. Lam sure you will recover, and 





we will prize each other the more after this long 
Whilosinei = n sad separation; let me but sec you once more with 
¢ r : hile singing the last verse Hex voice was tremu-| the bloom of health upon your cheek; let me but 
zhi and fair which I had spoken to her that evening. on rin emouon s a ¥ hen she ceased, tears hear again your merry joyous laugh, and a hap- 
“The ensign of despair: After I had finished this letter U handed it to the | Welled in her eyes, and rolled down her pale, ¢ma- | pier man will not exist.” 

landlord, telling him to have it sent over to Mr. ciated checks. For five minutes she sat motion- 

But memory tells the’saddest tale Travers; at the same time T ordered a con ! 

Per told to listening ear; of some kind to take me to the 
Hush, hush the voice of eorrow's wail, 

‘And dry ench rising tear. 





less, then drying her eyes, she came towards the 
railway station— | Window. When [saw her approaching I stepped 
some ten miles nt—on the following morning. back behind the laurel bush, but so near was I to 
It was a lovely bright morning when I left | ber that L heard every word of the following so- 
F ; the sun was shedding his curly beams | liloquy, although it was but whispered. 
upon the smiling earth; on cither side of the How dark,” said she, “the night is; dark as 
road grew the blooming hawthon, filling the air|™Y melancholy fate; and how fit an emblem of 
with its delicious perfume, and ben my life have been the sast few hours. Not long 
from the grassy bank, peeped forth the deli nee, and the warm sun shone upon the happy 
cate primrose and the modest violet; on eve carth; not long since, and upon me the beams of 
sweet spring was seen arrayed in her floral robes, | Rope’s brilliant sun w 
nd her voice was heard in each little grove, from 
which the birds wavbled forth their songs. 
Many a time had [ traveled on thi 





Julia arose next day, refreshed by a night of 
calm and undisturbed sleep, such as she had not 
been blessed with for many months; and, as sho Oo 
Jooked from her bedroom window, how much more S 

bright and cheerful all without appeared to her 

than it had four and twenty hours before. 

She had found the balm to heal her wounded 
heart,—the clixir to revive her drooping, spirits. 
Not a single day was I absent from the tottage, 
and [ made it my sole objectto contribute, in every 
way, to her health and happiness. We spent the 
forenoon in driving to some of our old 


Thongh fale thy vow, yet still I bless, 
Though joytul, still 'T weep, 
Like sunect in the distant west, 

When storms around it creep. 














Proud Fame may weave her wrenth for me, 
But willows yonder wave, 

And round my brow the cypress tree 
Is all the wreath J crave. 

For, should she twine it with the flowers 
OF meek-eyed gentle spring, 

Cold sorrow’s tews woud fall in showers 
And choke the song I sing. 





hits shade, 


























e shed; but it was too 
bright to last, it sank behind the murky cloud of 
jealousy, and all was night and misery. 


















avants in 
ls the country, and the afternoon and evening passed 
é i vis ae : ine? N "S| pleasantly away as I read to her from some of our 
road, but | Swill rise to-morrow, but when willimine? Nev-| favorite wuthors, or recounted some scene or ad- 
nover did [ experience before such a feeling of ut- | oD till the green sod is placed above my broken | venture of my travels. 
me eee fer loneliness 4s Ldidl on this bright spring morne| HeMts and, but for my deur, kind father, whose | ‘Thus sped away the months of unalloyed happi- 
I mourn not love—twas mine, ’tis gone; ‘ iM ae oy 5 life seems bound up in mine, that event could not] yess ic] a perceptible change i 
Hope flutters by my side. ing, especially when Lealled to mind that the last | oceny too soon; for never enn joy or happiness be ness to us, Which made a perceptible change in the 
Sonwecho yet mity wake my song time [traveled on it Lhad left Julin an accepted | nine on carth” And, after © Geep drawn. sigh, | “pocatance of Julia; her form had regained some 
From Lethe's rolling tide. lover, buoyant with hope. Then [thought of the} sie trned and left the room ait 
ted ea ne ee the chords, contrast between my last evening with her, and} "OC ny feeli ; 
r v ; : “for y former departur mere { iny 
Some other love may ope the fount, he one before my former departure. Let me re- 
‘Then sweet's thesong I'll sing. all it. 





of its former roundness, and new strength was dis- 


played in her light elastic step. Again we wan- 
Gxo. C. TYRRELL, 


ngs of remorse and anguish at this 
moment, as [asked myself the questions: Am 
‘o blame for this chan, 











Julia and I were strolling beneath the shade of 
1 


Orlyinal. 


JULIA TRAVERSE, 


OR A REMINISCENCE OF THE PAST. 
‘KLE sun was sctting in more than ordinary 


ar 
splendor, robing the western horizon in his 


gorgeous tinted mantle of purple and gold, as [ 


he willows. The bright full moon was carcering 
on her trackless y; all sounds of life were 
hushed, save now and then we heard the bark of 
the faithful watch-dog from some distant farm 
yard. The feathered songsters had gone to sleep 
im the deepest shades of their wooded homes, 





fhe flowers then bowed their weary heads, and in 
their bright eyes trembled de 





xe? Has she been faithful? 
[could endure this uncertainty no longer, but re- 
tu 


urned to town to confer with Harry Cresswell, an 
ld school-fellow of mine, who I knew could give 
¢ all the information I required. 

Iwas admitted into Harry’s sitting-room by the 
servant, unannounced, and [ saw at once that he 
lid not know me—even after L said: “ Cresswell, 





g¢ 


dered in the moonlight beneath the willows; and 
now that I—or rather Julia—had guined complete 
victory over my former master, jealousy, we 
looked on the future as hopefully as we did when, 
long ago, we pledged to each other that love that 
had withstood the scathing fires of jealousy. 


The autumn time is slowly waning; from sunny 
hill and fertile valley has diss 





tears, in sorrow 
at the departure of the sun’s warm rays. Nor 
spied, from the hills on which I stood, the little |did they heed the zephyr’s sweetest sigh, who 
town of F- , reposing peacefully in the fertile | ¢; 
valley beneath me. Thad been absent for some 


came too win them from their sorrow, save by a 
” gentle wave of their fragile forms, 
time, and was now returning to make her mine, 


my dear fellow, do you not know your old chum 


ppearcd the golden 
Q This I was 


2 heard no more 
hrough fragrant meadows ; the trees have dropped 


their long worn garb of green, and now glory for 
Q 








corn; the landrail’s startling ¢ 
5 7 v 

at school?” He said he really did not. 

not very much surprised at, as Thad changed very 
much in appearance while av Iw 
































pale when x while in their various colored leaves. But soon 
K + ob o they willshake these from their shaggy arms to 
My hast evens left and how Iwas quite brown from exposure | prepare for the conflict with appronchit 
t x . . to the weather on the prairie and at the mines; [ 
ing. Again we breathe those vows so often | had also cultivated a mustache while 

in whom my deepest love was centered. breathed before; the pale moon, looking down, 

A little outside of the town, in sa 
den almost from view by the fol 


AW Ine cut from her dear he: 





willows th 








ching winter, 








» ejand defy his blighting breath. 
absent, which y ebting breath 

Ia nilkeetreancaand helped to complete the metamorphos 

place it next my heart, 





















From towering 
poplar and thorny brake the thrush and blackbird 
sing their sweetest sougs ere they are hushed by 
sas : n.| As soon as Thad told my name, Harry grasped | the frost-king’s presence. Autumn, at its close 
‘ 3 bac) She asks me not to for) my hand and gave mea hearty welcome, told | pefore it is dethroned by dreary winter’s cloudy 
it grew before it, sto dd Grove Cottage, | pet her. [pointed to the glittering heavens and | iin what | had seeu and heard that evening, and | skies and ehilline Dinate can ort oben a ths 
al with the song of birds and the little id, “ Certain you are yon twinkling stars | [ shall repeat in few words as possible the in- | Inq . Wightful i bere in 9 le. boast of the 
amiet that rippled by its side, and fragrant | shall pale and disappear before the morning light; | ¢onation he gave me most delightful weather in the year, 
with the perfume of the woodbine and jessamine | then be as certain, Jove, that I shall never forget | 5; 5s Fads ci oueiP RKO HON Such is the season, as our tale concludes. 
that grew about its windows—fitting cage it was | you.” : alia had not married, a f hough she mish: nase 
for the fair heig who lived there. It was the|” The last moment has come, the tearful embrace | Peen several times, “The gentleman whom [saw 
home of Mr. Traverse and his daughter Julia, It} and frenzied kiss over, and we had parted— | 
F would be futile in me to try to descri 








yet parted hopefully; we saw no clouds appear in 

the distance to obscure the brightness of our fu- 
ture; we thought not of the briers that might min- 

their long silken lashes; the fair brow, from which | gle with the flowers on our patina 

the rich brown hair (ell in Jwxuriant masses; the 

oft repeated smile, dimpling the fair young checks, 

and parting the dewy coral lips, but 


could not give you the ever varying expre: 


The 
Morning sun was riding in his glory through a 
her face; the depth of those sweet blue eyes, with 


cloudless azure heaven; the late blooming ruse- 


alking with her that night, and who bad inno-| tree opened its young buds before his life-giving 


ently caused us all this misery, was © cousin of 
hers, Who was there with his v 

ter you left Julia so cruelly 
she seemed to pine awa: 








rays, and the winter-apple blushed beneath his ca 

t. “ Af} | ressing smile, as the bell rang out its joyous peal 

, Frank,” said Iarry, | from the ivy-clad steeple of the little church at 
I scarcely ever saw | ¥- . From its door a carriage bears away ( 

her smile since then; and after she had read that | two young and happy hearts; Julia and £ have 

a a 3 «| letter you wrote her hefore you lett, she walked up | just pledged at its altar those vows that death alone 

The anxious mother, when she sees the hectic | to per father and handed him the letter, ing, |should_ sever. 

flush upon the cheek of her expiring child, has | Doay father, my dream is over! Let us never 

hope, mistaking it for the hue of returning health. speak of this matter a¢ 

‘Yhe trembling criminal, ascending the scaffold, |¥ 

still hopes that something wnfors rto 


‘ Lhad now arrived at the perfection of my earth- 
in; Iam your own, all|ly happiness. The hope of years is now at last 
our own oncemore, my dear, kind father. [cer- 
avert his doom. The shipwrecked sailor clings 
fo 


fultilied, tor we are one. During our short drive 
ainly have fears in regard to her ever becoming | to the cottage, too blissful are our thoughts for 
é a ere Y Ses *\ healthy again, but they may be unfounded; some | words; but when we arrived at the cottage gate, I 
yndly to the solitary plank that barely supports | of the most eminent physicians in the country | pressed the little white gloved hand that lay con- 
him on the surging waves, and hopes that he may | jaye been to see her, but they did her no service | fidingly in mine, and said : 
yet be saved. In our joys or, sorrows, triumphs | whatever; she has been sinking gradually for| “ Atlast, dearest Julia, you are mine.” 
or defeats, hope, like # true friend, still clings to | some time, and our only hope is to get her to par-| A very short response did I receive in accents 
us; nor does he leave until the filmy eye and | gon you, because { am perfectly sure she loves you 
pulseless heart proclaims us dead. Scie 


i ; soft as the ring-dove’s note, it was—“ Yes, yours 
as much as ever. [shall go over in the morning | forever, love.” 

: ‘ and see Mr. ‘Travers, and try if Leannot bring you 

Two years have passed away into the boundless . 


an " 5 4 a pardon trom both. Go home now, Frank, and 
ocean of time. To me two years of doubts and | vo to bed; do not leave your hotel in the morning 
regrets, doubts as to Jule Fultleseness regrets | hefyre I see you. Good-night, old fellow.” 
for my hasty departure. [ tricd to find forgetful- mee poeee Ea 
ness in travel ant adventure, In this Esuceeeded | _ 1 passed a sleepless night, and waited anxiously 
Dut slightly, from the ¢: saloons of Paris to the for Marry’s comme; HON ards MOON. he made his 
quiet retreats of the litle Sy oltage; from the | 2Ppearance, with a face from which good news “ 
itement of the gold field to the Sife of In- Deamed forth, and told me that he linet olan 
dians on the prairies of (he far west.” Tt hast litle SUA STEE RCE TRE and tt and pen 
fect; still was the image of Julia con- | 7OTSs) Ba Diisdo team a nA Satie a 
nily before me, even sleep did not bring me ob- | Hence That we night expect hin here story 
ivion, for often in my dreams [ saw her} but at it hy net ey asking me not to look so confoun 
seul a tg "VERT exile, inter edly frightened, 
near the rustic seat before the hall door, when I uae thors 280. Xs pee an eine fh about haif an honr Mr. Travers called for 
heard some persons talking and laughing. | Twent) Pinoy the painful ordeal L had to pass through, | Harry and LE We accompanied him at one 
little farther to see who was with Julia, ({ pes y >| when we came near the gate he said to me: 
On eas sd her voice) before I made myselt |? 8° her look with loving tenderness on another, | WTA ESE better go in alone and make 
Yiible ther é SAC |fo meet with a cold glance of indifference from | oy eae with Julia; you will find her in the 
x Z those eyes that once sought mine with such con-| 7000 Be ea ate aca ¥ an , 
When { got near the edge of the shrubbery I sicting love. This would indeed be torture, but I pace parlor. Harry aud wil take a stroll for 
saw her leaning on the arm of a gentleman whom | yesylyed to meet the trial and summon up my | Hf an hour, and then look in. 
I had never seen before, and walking up and| wounded pride to my aid when Lencountered it. 
down beneath the willows. If [remained where I 
was I could hear part of their conversation, but 


L complied at once with this request; Dut Lstood 
Lsoon was on my homeward route, and, after 












athway; no, we were 
full of hope—how sweet a thing is hope. 











“It was not her beauty alone that won me,” 


it was the fascination of manner, the pure and 
simple nature, the goodness and iunocence of 
heart, and many other qualities, that endeared her 
e to me, as they did to all who knew her. 
Before I proceed farther { wish to make a con- 
fession. Dear reader, over me jealousy has held 
absolute sway; jealousy, as you shall hear, has 
caused me to spend a part of my life in misery, 
that might have been spent happily, had [ not 
been its victim. At one time, were [to get but 
the least shade of doubt or suspicion, I would 
build upon it a castle, dark and guilty, asthe 
very fiends themselves would grin at with dclight. 
Such had been my malady for years, but I found 
aperfect cure. To return. 

L walked with light and buoyant step towards 
the cottage, anticipating the pleasure of secing Ju- 
ia’s look of delightful surprise when she saw me, 
as I was not expected until the day following. 
Not waiting to open the gate, and go around by 
the gravel walk, I jumped the paling, and went 
through the shrubbery; a few steps brought me 








we 
















ne may Occ 










































But it was accompanied by a look of deep, un- 
fathomable love, that spoke more than a thousand 
words, After a hasty breakfast the carriage was. 
again summoned, and amidst the wishing of every 
imaginable species of happiness by a number of 
friends, we started on ow wedding tour. 

Years have passed since the foregoing scenes 
‘ook place; silvery hairs now mingle with the dark, 
showing Time’s handy-work. L would theretore 
ask my fair reader’s pardon for the pr ie § 
before them, and entreat them to regard it as the 


production of an old man, who often 
8 


















































‘ alls some 
cenes of his younger duys—some Reminiscence of 
the Past. wT. 8 
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Original. 
SABBATH BELLS. 


ARK the ringing, and the singing 
Of the holy Sabbath Lells— 











Low merrily, how cheerily they peal. 
D In soltened modulations 
a moment before the door to regain a litde com: ‘The hallowed music wells, 
L L ter | posure. I knocked, and heard a faint “come in.” 
honor called me from my hiding place; jealousy at short voyage, T stood again upon my native 
whispered in my car to remain. I did so, but [)" 





heard with jealous ears, and construed anything 
like familiarity on his part, into a lover’s license, 
Lheard him call her Julia; and when ata distance 
from me [ saw uit bend doe and whisper SOU i 
‘ing to her that I could not hear, which brought 3 Soutn i 
abesh to her cheek, then Tfelt as if E could not | towards Grove Cottnye, ae Ls ye sient Aw 
restrain myself from springing out and strangling pire oF Once mere. DENG te Abad an ee my ore ¢ tro 
him before her; but I controlled mysclf, and, like | er Hee ie aS oF Sy i te Renae ote ing how terrific were the ravages that sorrow had 
Tam O'Shanter’s wife, who “ nursed her wrath to | Proached the house 1 ARG . ha i wrabbery, and | ade upon her; but now, in the full glare of day- 
keep it warm,” I did certainly manage to keep my wi CULO THEME ARR UG SOU NG) ay 
jealousy and blood at fever heat. 


hen I got near L pere : i eit, Lsaw the hollow check, the stuken, lustre- 
of the parlor window wtih was raised, and | jess eye, the whitened lip, and the careworn ex- 
In & short time the gentleman said he would go heart the sonnd of a pimig, —F erepe ne 
in and see Janc, and come out again shortly; as 


} rer, Until | Hression—all of which told plainly that the amount 
got behing i Merge laurel par tat HOW, within of mental suffering she had uudergone must have 
d red fi > |x conple of yards of the window. [bent over and | 4). eadtul. 
euomas he entered: the honse:T merged from my |Vooked on, but what a sight! There sat Julia, list- heen: deeadlt 
retreat and stood ata short distance from Julia; inch ng some melancholy air, the ver 7 ee 
en she hein of de ES y air, 
a rane Rglae OS ee iN in ot silent qehad f ayes a meat hoor wasted arm round my neck, and, bending 
“My dear Frank, why, you have come before | Mloomed upon her cheek had faded the Hehe that | down, pressed her pale lips to my forchead, an 
you were expected.” sparkled in her cye had departed; the change was 
I drew back from her when she advanced, and 
a1 


hore. The puffing engine, after a few warning - 
shricks, arrived at the nearest station to F- i? 
and the old jumbering coach conveyed me the re- 
maining ten miles. 

As soon as the last shade of twilight had van- 
ished into darkness, I left the hotel and walked 


And J iteel 
Refluent waves ot memory me enfold; 
or their beating 
Js repeating, 
Aud their swelling 
Softly tellin; 
Fond, sad, and hallowed histories of old. 


Hark, the ringing and the eiriging 
Of the holy Sabbath belle— 
How tearfully, how senrtully they toll 
In sad reverberations, 
And melancholy kuelie 
‘Through iny soul, 
Waking echoes of the visionary Ela, 
Suinted mother— 
Darling bother— 
Ye have lett me, 
And bereit me 
Of all the joy this world for me e’er held. 


Dark! the ringing, and the singing 
Of the holy Subbuth bells— 
How wenrily, how dieaily they moan. 
In gloomy revelations 
‘Their mohouy foretells 
Lan alone! 
All have left me and have gone to homes above— 
Aud T ponder, 
As 1 wand 
On the dawning 
OF the morning 
hen the voice of God shall mingle usin love. 


embling in every limb, I turned the handle and 
ntered; once more we were alone, Julia was 
sented on a lounge by the open window. For wn 
instant [ stood and looked her, and then rushed to 
her side and pressed her wasted form to my heart; 
a choking sensation prevented me from uttcring a 
word, but [looked at her pale face, and oh! what 
a change. Distance, and the faint light of the 
candle, the night before, prevented me trom see- 









































































Lstrugelet hard to master my emotion, but I 
could not; tears would come; dutia placed her 











indeed dreadful. eos 
Thad been trying for some time to make myself | _y 
believe that when T had scen Julia T would not 
Travers. feel tis aca Tous fear 80 mutts due how 
M1 pity left my nature? How can lencr i emMy ee! ATES WI en she placed before 
ernie Gat such sarenstic tte roo ine her a piece of music, and, after playing. a short 
loved one! Yes, madly loved at the moment I was eludy, commenced singing the following lines 
doing so—ns she stood before me white and rigid which had composed, and sent her a short time 
as a statue, I know tot; I cannot now remember a | Pclore our last parting. 
single sentence of what I said; I must have been| When morning spreads her wings of light, 
partly insane; at Inst I saw her check flush, and,| Dispelling, in her fairy flight, 
stung by my mad and unjust repronches, she weet from jane ee ay 
passed me on her way to the house, saying she oe otbccna Wie Wecaleopiue Rowers, 
would listen to me when Iwas cooler aud Better Soe UN nanouber bee au 
abie to conduct myxelf as a gentleman. 
L watched her until she entered the house, and 
then I turned and walked back into the town; my 


‘Then Vi remember thee. 
Or, at the quiet hour of even, 
Climbing the star-gemmed vault of heaven, 
resolution was taken, I would leave the country, 
it mattered not to me bow where I went to. 
When I got to the hotel I wrote Julia a farewell 





id, 
ba ‘And suppose before I am welcome, Miss 





Oh! Frank, speak to me! 
do! Look up and say you Joye me as well 
as formerly. Lam changed, dear Frank, sadly 
changed, but not in heart. ALIS YOu 

‘A moment, since you left, has it ceased to beat for 
you. Yesterday I would have hailed with pleasure 
dcath’s solemn call, but now, when with your re- 
turn, this world scems to look so bright to me that 
Lam almost inclined to repine at my doom, for T 
do not think I shall live long; but God’s will be 
done, If he sees fit to take me hence, a few years 


after Tam gone, and my remembrance will be to 
you like some sad dream. Do not grieve, Frank, 
bur let us hope for the best.” 


While Julia was speaking I succeeded in gain- 


ing some composure, and when she had ceased T 
suid: 


T forgive you, dear 
























VY. GREENE. 
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Ar a mecting of Poplar riflemen, one 
of the speakers told 2 story of an officer of a city 
corps, Who, when marching his men through the 
streets, forgot the word of command, and cried 
out, “ Right shoulders for 
have said “lett.” 











The queen of night I eee; 
And through the rustling leaves on high, 
Thear the zephyrs plaintive sigh— 
Then Vl) remember thee. 


rd!” when he should 


When he found bis men turn- 
ing a contrary way to that he intended, he shout 
ed, “Right about face,” but this only making 
matters worse, he discarded military phrascology, 


and came down to plain “Why don’t you turn 
L| down Basinghall street?” 





“Can you ever forgive me, dearest Julia, for the 
manner in which [treated you? But you have no 
idea what my feclings were when I saw you, as 









































Original. 


GRANDMA'S STORY. 
BY VESTA VERNE. 
‘ ‘oO Grandma,” dear, sweet Mabello cried, 
“Some story to me tell 
About yourself, when you were young, 
Like me, your own Mabello; 
Tell ino about your childhood days, 
The friends you used to greot, 


And all about dear grandpa, too, 
While I sit by your feet.” 


“Dear Mabello, ’tis a long, long time 
Since I was young like you, 
And-many scenes of bitter woo 
I havo since then passed through; 
And, looking at the many lines 
They’ve left upon my brow, 
My hair, that is so silvery white, 
And cyes so faded now, 


“You'd scarce believe that once, like yours, 
My brow was fair and white, 

And these old cyes, so faded now, 
Wore sparkling then and bright; 

And locks that now you sce so plain, 

« And white us purest snow, 

Was once a mass of tangled curls, 
And brown as yours are now. 


“And yet ’tis so; Time’s hand hath wrought 
The changes that you sce, 

And, Mabelle dear, you'll change the same 
When you are old like me. 

*Tis long since girlhood’s days have fied, 
And years have come and gone, 

And yet, sometimes, it almost seems 
That scarce a day hath flown. 


“So well do I remember now 
Each friend that loved me then, 
The happy hours I spent with them, 
I scem to live again; 
And when I think how few aro left, 
How many of them gone, 
Tlong to go, and weep that I 
Am left on earth alone. 


“On carth alone—’twill not be long 
That I with you shall stay; 

And, dearest child, I long to go 
With those now passed away, 

But I'll no longer weary you 
With talk like this, my dear, 

But the story you did ask 
About myself to hear. 


“You ask me of my carly friends, 
And of your grandsire, too; 

And of them I do know a tale 
Which I will tell to you. 

* Twas in a quict country town 

My early days were spent, 

A happy farmer’s daughter I 
With farmer’s life content. 


“<A lively crew were we at home, 
Brothers and sisters four, 

And village friends and suitors, too, 
I counted by the score. 

For beauty was a gift they all, 
Dear Mabelle, said was mine, 

And few there are but homage pay, 
You know, to Beauty’s shrine. 


“ Among the village maidens then 
‘Was one called Ada Lear, 

And oft we saw cach other, 
For our father’s tarms were near. 

She joined in all my childish sports, 
And, when we older grew, 

With me still Ada came and went, 
And all my scerets knew. 


“For not a twelve month was thero ’twixt 
My age and Ada Lear’s, 
So ’twas not strange [ told her all 
My plans and hopes and fears; 
And if among my merry mates 
Le’er did chance to be, 
T could not happy be unless 
Ada was there with me. 


“Oh, well do I remember, now, 
One bright October night, 
Each star was twinkling and the moon 
Was then at its full height. 
Each village Jad and pretty lass, 
For many miles around, 
Did join the huskers seated in 
The fanner’s crowded barn. 


“The hours flew swiftly by that night, 
With mirth and jest and song, 

And merry were they all when ¢’er 
The red ear came along; 

For who so husked the car of red, 
By all were doomed to pay 

A forfeit which some one among, 
‘That merry group might say 






























“ And Harry Brown was doomed, at last, 
‘The rlet ear to find; 

The forfeit was to kiss the girl 
Ae felt the most inclined; 

Ada and [half hidden were, 
And yet he found the place 

And quick imed the forfeit-kiss 
Upon my blushing face. 










“And as he bent his head to mine, 


He said, in whisper sly, 
‘Annie, I claimed the kiss of you, 
‘Tell ine, can you guess why ?? 

I felt the hot blood mounting to 

My neck, my cheek, and brow, 

As Jarry said, ‘sometime, perhaps, 
I'll tell you—but not now.’ 











“But Uarry Brown, that evening, 
ire it ‘ime to go, 
Sat by my side and told me all 
In whispered cts low, 

He told me how, for many a year, 
He'd loved me long and well, 
And yet he ne’er had dared before 

To me the secret tell. 


“* And tell me, Annie,’ Harry said, 


‘If any one there be 
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For whom yon cherish kindlier thoughts 
Than you have done for me.’ 

The glad tears sprang into my cyeos, 
The color to my check, 

I looked the answer that, for joy, 
Thad no power to speak. 


“Oh Mabelle, we were hay then 
As mortals seldom are; ak 

No care or sorrow threatened then 
Our happiness to mar, 

For [ had promised, in the spring, 
To be dear Harty’s bride; 

Ere then I loved him better far 
Than the whole world beside. 


“And then to Ada Loar I went, 
My happiness to tell, 

But wondered that my joy should make 
Her turn so deadly pale. 

LT noticed, too, how wildly her 
Dark eyes did flash and glow, 

Yet never thought tho cause to bo 
What Time to me did show. 


“In Harry soon a change I saw— 
He now had ceased to be 

As frank a3 when in days before 
He told each thought to me. 

I thought he was but trying mo, 
And so no notice tool 

Of any changes that I saw 
In manner, voice or look. 


“But when he cold and colder grew, 
Pride came to help me then; 

He wronged me first, and he alone 
Should right that wrong again. 

We often met, Shows now there ne’er 
Between us passed a word, 

For many cruel things from him. 
Thad through Ada heard. 


“I suffered much, for, Mabello, dear, 
T loved him even then; 7 : 
I knew no one on earth | e’er 
Could love like him again. 
And Harry, too, I knew full well, 
Suffered as well as I, 
Though now, when e’er we chance to mect, 
He passed me careless by. 


“Well, New Year came, and in the eve 
The young folks all did meet, 

And to the musie’s cheering strains 
Kept time with flying fect. 

I was the gayest there that night— 
I meant that all should sco 

Tnothing cared for Harry then, 
Whate’er the past might be. 


Heated and wearied out at last, 
With all the evening’s sport, 
To rest awhile and cool my brow 

The window then I sought. 
And, seated in its deep recess, 
I thought how all the night 
I tried each art within my power 
Poor Harry Brown to slight. 


How long I sat I cannot tell, 
But, ere I rose to yo, 

T heard two voices close by me 
In earnest whisper low. 

I knew those voices, for cach word 
Fell on my listening car, 

And one I Knew was Harry Brown, 
And one was Ada Lear. 


“Oh, Ada, tell me, can this all 
Be true?’ I heard him say— 

‘This story that you oft have told 
To ine of Annie Grey? 

I never thought that one like her 
Could e’er be so unkind, 

To laugh with all and joke about 
A love as pure as mine!’ 


“Oh, Mabelie, dear, the bitter truth 
Did flash upon me then; 

Twas Ada who this sorrow wrought— 
Ada, my treacherous friend. 
left my sly retreat 

1 joined them face to face, 

While Ada’s cyes, with guilty fear, 

Fell "neath my earnest gaze. 


“¢Oh Marry, Harry, hear me now, 
Hear what [ have to say, 

And take me to your heart once more, 
Your own poor Annie Grey! 

And never let distrust again 
Within your heart appear, 

For false and black as nicht itself 
This tale of Ada Lear” 


“T cannot tell you all we said, 
’Twere useless and in vain, 

But New Yeur’s Evo did find me 
His promised bride again. 

And, Mabelle, in the early spring, 
A cottage white and new, 

Embowered amid the lofty trees, 
Arose to grect the view. 




















“Within its walls we made our home— 
A dearly cherished spot— 

And happiest years together spent 
Within that lowly cot.” 

“ And, Ada, grandina, what of her? 
Q, tell me,” Mabelle s: 

“ Poor Ada Lear, dear child, before 
A twelve-month passed was dead. 





“But, ere upon her faltering lips 
Cold Death had placed its seal, 

The cherished seeret of her lite 
She did to me reveal. 

And, Mabelle, darling, as I stood 
Beside her bed-side then, 

She told how strong as life itself 
Her love had eyer been, 





« And, oh forgive me now that ’m 
So near the other shore! 

Twas not because I loved you less, 
But [loved 1 fae 


more. 
“Bur, Mabelle, Lain weary now, 
My eyes 








are filled with tears. 
My heart is sad as I reeall 
The sceno of by-goue years. 








“Poor Ada Lear is now at rest, 
She knows no grief or care, 

And Harry, too, in that bright land, 
1s waiting for me ther 








Original. 


ADA LIVINGSTONE’S REVENGE. 


BY LUOY WALLAOE. 


‘oh TIAVE nothing more to say. You are free to 
go!” and with a haughty wave of the hand 
sho motioned him from the room. As the door 
closed the lady raised her eyes involuntarily toward 
it, then the eyelids drooped downward until the 
Jashes almost swept her cheek, and all was still. 
There was not a quivering throb of’ the heart, not a 
single unnatural start of the pulse to tell of her ut- 
ter wretchedness and woe. 

Tho room was an elegantly furnished one. Tho 
finest and softest Brussels carpet covered the floor; 
velvet chairs and ottomans were scattered careless 
ly around the room; life-like pictures, master- 
pieces by celebrated artists, hung in rich profusion 
against the walls; delicate flower-vases filled with 
exquisite bouquets, whose fragrance floated over 
the room; stood upon the mantel; a piano, inlaid 
with the richest pearls, stood open in one corner, 
and, leaniug idly against it, was a beautiful harp. 
Ie was still as death in the room. Tho lady sat 
with hands tightly clasped, looking into vacancy, 
Suddenly a tiny clock, half hid upon the mantel, 
chimed forth the hourof twelve. She started as if 
from some troubled dream, looked strangely round 
the room, and then, with a bitter sigh, she started. 
to her fect. With a single motion of hor hand the 
rich pearls were torn from ber arms, and throw- 
ing, rather than laying them upon the table, she 
drew the jewels from her fingers, and, unclasping 
a pearl which held hor hair, it fell back over her 
shoulder upon the flvor, letting her raven ringlets 
floot unconfined over the thin gauzy lace which 
nestled over her bosom. With a gesture of impa- 
tience she threw it back away from her face, and, 
in so doing, dislodged a tiny bouquet of roses from 
within the folds of lace and satin. It fell upon the 
carpet, aud, crushing it with her foot as she would 
have crushed a serpent, she turned and strode from 
the room. 

‘There was a queenly grace in every movement; 
and now, when every nerve was quivering with 
keen, suppressed excitement, there was a wild 
splendor, a kind of fascinating beauty gleaming 
from her eyes, which generally were overtlowing 
with a sweet, sad mournfulness. An hour later 
and, but for the midnight darkness which shut out 
every object from view, a carriage, containing a 
single femalo plainly attired, might have been seen 
wending its way through tho city toward the 
wharf, 

And thus Ada Livingstone left her sumptuous 
home and went forth into the world penniless and 
almost friendless. She, who had never had an un- 
satisfied want, who had never had one single dream 
of poverty, save, perhaps, when some trembling 
beggar had stood upon the marble steps before her 
door—and then she had relieved their sufferings— 
was now adrift upon Life’s ocean as poor as the 
poorest. For years she had een an orphan, and 
her property had, as_was supposed, been in the 
hands of faithful guardians; but, by some misman- 
agement, everything had been lost. 

She had been betrothed to a Mr. Conrad, a young 
and talented lawyer; but, when he found that his 
betrothed bride was no lounger @ wealthy heiress, ho 
wished to be freed from his engagement; and, cold- 
ly ay though he had been nothing to her, she bade 
him go; and then, as we have seen, went in the 
dead of nigh} away from her home, taking with her 
nothing save what was absolutcly necessary to bear 
her away from her native city. 

There are some persons who wero born with a 
spirit too haughty to bow to poverty; who were 
born to be bowed to instead of bowing, and such an 
one was Ada Livingstone, Even in her destitution 
she lost none of her native haughtiness; disdain- 
ing to stoop to associate with those who were her 
equals as fur as wealth was concerned, she went on 
her way alone. In losing her princely fortune, and 
then being reduced to poverty, she had suffered as 
only such natures as hers can suffer; bat when he 
to whom she had entrusted her whole happiness, he 
upon whom she had lavished all the wealth of her 
proud heart; when he turned around and threw 
the gift as he would have tossed a withered 
flower from his hand, all the fire of her nature was 
aroused, and she resolved that the time shoukt 
come when Alfred Conrad should buw to her and 
suc her favor—bnté sue in vain. 

It has been said truly that “ sorrow reveals forces 
in ourselves we never dreamed of,” and so in Ada. 
Though she had ever been a passionate admirer of 
the beautiful; though there was music to her in 
every rustling forest-leaf, and melody in every 
singing bird; though in her soul there were whole 
volumes of unwritten poctry and unsung songs, 
they were never uttered until sorrow’s scorching: 
flame swept over her. Then it all gushed forth; 
and, entranced, the multitude rend, their hearts 
thrilling with strange emotions as they eagerly 
drank in every word which fell from her no longer 
idle pen. 

Piece succeeded picce until she was astonished. 
at her own pow Her fame had already reached 
Merton, her native city, but they were not aware 
that Miss Livingstone, the poetess, and Ada Liy- 
ingstone, were the same; and she had studiou 
concealed the fact, save from a few choice f 
who had remuined true to her in adversity. 

In four years from the time she left her home she 
retarned, at the ernest solicitations of her friends, 
to spend the winter. She had a purpose to accom. 
plish, or, perhaps, she would not have consented 
toremainsolong. It was known all over the city j 
that Miss Livingstone, the celebrated poetess, was 
to arrive on Tuesday evening; and invitations had 
been sent to about three hundred persons for a 
grand party on Friday evening. Atan early hour, 
on that evening, the spacious mansion of Mr. Ber- 
nard was crowded. Hardly one of the invited 
guests failed to be present, so great was the desire 
see one of whom they had read so much, Aj 
vt throng of bright and beautiful forms were 
whirling over the floor; every gem upon their per- 
parkling with a splendid lustre beneath the 
glowing chandelier, which seemed, actually, rain- 
ing Jight upon them, when Alfred Conrad entered, 
Ie was a hittle later than the rest; not because he | 
was any the less anxious t6 see the celebrated au- 
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thoress than the rest, but because business had de- 
tained him. 

He was presented to her, and, with all the skill 
of his intriguing nature, he endeavored to make 
an impression, little dreaming thatthe hand which 
now so coldly touched his had Jain warm and. 
throbbing in it years before; or, that that face, 
which was now s0 white and calm, had ever flushe: 
ag his step approached. He did not recognize her; 
and she, seemingly pleased with his graceful at- 
tentiuns—for he was in reality one of those fas- 
cinating men that it is hard to resist—suffered her- 
self to he led away by him for a quadrille, und 
throughout the evening she received his attentions 
with a quiet grace. 

That night, when Alfred Conrad lay slumberin; 
upon his pillow, his dreams were all of a beautiful 
lady with large mournful eyes, which ever looked 
into his with beams of light and love. All through 
the winter he was the devoted admirer of Ada, and 
among the host of admiring ones, who would have 
been glad to approach nearer, only they dared not, 
the superiority was _yieldcd to him. “He felt cer- 
tain of the prize, and only awaited an opportunity 
to lay his heart and hand at her feot. It came at 

ast. They were alone, and perfectly confident of 

success, he was not slow in taking advantage of 
such an opportunity. Curelessly taking her hand, 
he began, 

“Miss Livingstone, for a long time you have 
reigned queen of my heart; may [ not hope that I 
can win you toreign queen of my home?” 

Her face was slightly flushed, but, quickly re- 
gaining her composure, she drew her hand from 
his, and, taking a tiny locket from her pocket, sho 
unclasped it and held it before him, exposing to 
view his own handsome face; and then the words 
which had lain so long like scorching firebrands in 
herheart, burst forth, 

“Does Alfred Conrad remember the time when, 
once before, he knelt at Ada Livingstone’s fect, 
and not in yain plead for her love? Does he re- 
member when he placed this locketin her hands?” 

He started to his feet and listened, spell-bound, 
as she went on. 

“And perhaps he has not forgotten how, when 
poverty and destitution stared her in the face, he 
tossed that love away as a priccless thing. Times 
have changed since then, My heart will never 
bow to you again; [cannot even respect you. You 
can go. Farewell!” 

Arthur Conrad left her presence without a word. 
Ada has long since married; and, I should judge 
by the happy light beaming from her eyes, that 
she did not lead an altogether joyless life; and cer- 
tainly her husband is worthy of her love; for if 
ever there was a noble man he is one. 



























































































Original. 
TO MISS KATE S. H. 


Com listen, Katie, listen! for you, and you alone 
must hear 
Of the ills and sorrow I have borne through many 8 
cheerless year. 
I must tell you, Katie, tell you, that which you alone 


can Know; 
The cause of all my sufferings, the fountain of my woe. 


Draw nearer, Katie, nearer; Ict me feel your pure 


warm breath 
Fall once aguin upon my cheek e’re ’tis cold and chill 


with death. 

The past on memory’s wings return to glad my ebbing 
lite, 

Which, ere the pale moon sinks to rest, will pass from 
earth’ssad strife. 


I remember, Kate, remember, all the hopes, the joys, 
and fears 

That swelled emotion in my heart, when thoughts of 
future yeare : 

Would cust their shadows ‘round our bliss, and, whis- 
Pperiug, seem to ray 

“Her Jove 1s but ephemeral and soon will pass away.” 





Icould not, Katie, then believe that you e’er fulso 


would prove : 
To every hallowed vow you made within the bower of 


love; 
But time, like death, will e’er bring forth the many 


deeds of sin, ‘ 
And prove that things all fair without may be corrupt 


within. 


Farewell, Katie, I forgive you; though on earth we 


mevt 110 more, 
Keep a bright spot in your memory, for the happy 


days of yore; i 

And kindly think of one you loved, whose pains are 
almost o'er, 

Whose spirit soon will pass beyoud bright Jordan's 

peaceful shore. y ALLARD. 


+a 
seee++ A Core For Locnsaw.—aA discussion 
has been going on among the medical men of 
France, on the advantages of the use of the wourali 
in cases of Woorali is obtained indiffer- 
ently from varions lianas or vines proper te Sout 
America. The plant is boiled in water, which is 
afterwards slowly evaporated, until the residue as- 
sumes a viscous, gummy form. This may be 
swallowed with impunity, but, when introduced 
into the circulation by wounds, is most deadly. 
The natives of’ Demerara poison with it the d 
bamboo arrows, blown from hollow reeds, where- 
with they kill game in the vast tropical forests of 
that region. The animal struck by one, however 
slight the wound inflicted, is sure to di¢ painlessly 
in a few minutes by a species of paraly: Should 
the hunter accidentally graze himself with the en- 
yenemed point, ignorant of a remedy, he resigns 
his weapons to his companion, and lies dowa 
calmly to await death, The [Indians of the Orino- 
co assert that salt, taken internally, ix a specific 
against this poison. They use both in the chase 
andin war. Humboldt siates that, (hough seem- 
ing unamned, the Indian of the Orinoco kills with 
a poisoned thamb-nail, impregnated with the woo- 
rali, so that a scratch from it would prove futal to 
his enemy. This poison appe to have nearly 
the same constituent ax strychnine, though affect- 
ing the animal organization differently, since 
strychnine conyulses, while woorali paralyzes the 
system. They neutralize each other, It is on the 
theory of connteracting the convulsions of tetanus, 
by the paralyzing power of woorali, that the use 
of this dangerous agent has been advocated by 
some as warmly as it bas been deprecated by oth- 
ers, Sufficient data have nor yet been accumulat- 
ed to justi sion, though certainly some 
cures of this dreadful disease have been effected 


by it. 
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Oy; . They. come ike. bright 5 fae Sromibeaven, to fling — Insolence, versus Independence ”— Heroiam”— Original. 
. “ b 
aber AOABTNL, | euttiy suming sme are thr eweeter to mo To C. W. L.— Old Fantie’s Story *— ‘To my Ge TWO BANDE: 
N v¢ |" Than flowers yielding richest perfume; Mother "—' Passing Away \— Lines” Soon, dear ITTING in the house of God, 
Sb 4 Ps 5 xs a9 And the blush on thy check is more lovely to see Sister, thou wilt Leave us »—“ Why do I Love Thee?” S"Gne sunny Sabbath day,” : 
4S ‘Than the beutiful Spring's early bloom.” —" I will never Forget Thee "—" To Jennie "—" Me- Two hands direct before me 
AT Another picco is entitled “ What does little Birdie | ta.” Fee ering contra AY Divine, 
say?” Music by A. W. Berg; words by Tennyson. And wroughit from equal dust,” 
“What does little birdie say, Original. Each came up to worship God 
inher nest at peep of day? THE GIFT OF LIFE. 
eg : TOR, ct me fly, says little birdie, 
MOSES A. DOW. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. ‘Mothes dest, mother deny, let me fly away.” 
REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS. 
Famus Srevsns Brvoz, 


And place on Him its trust. 
Many A. Keanes, 





“Tho gift of life 1s good; 
inheritance, and guardian 
“Thou art With Me Still,” is asong by J. H.C.; 
- A. Dwicst, 














gladness and beauty aro its just One its Maker had ordained 
1 Spirits weep that scliishness and To be surpassing fair, 
sorrow should destroy it,” And its beauty wis adorned 
HAL, ELLIOT, music by Henry Tucker. HESE lines met my eye Intely,as Iwas readin; {dr jowols rich and rare; 
‘Anwre Linpa Hark, Yug Witowoon, “Thou art with me still, Jennie, T 8 book of poems, and the trathfulness of the po eee intoling, Sits 
anus ee eanons, nok ca anyent ae thy gentle tone; words have lingered in my mind ever since—have In the battle-field of life 
EnNasrive HAMILTON, Jaco 0. AscnER, SE ee ee are Bs lingered as a sad truth, ag I have scen it verified It had no active part. 
James W. McDanmotr, | Cnartes Fiona, ‘Bar tinthore Lhcgeto meet one. almost every day. 
Jonn RB. WALKER, Axmig S. LERAND, a id ore hh © meet thee, “Tho gift of life’? , is it not a precious gift? The other by the sun was browned, 
Lucy WALLACE, Cuas, WaLisxoTon, Phorejors aren ony foe A gift which the Creator has gi a ‘And by its toil was bent; 
JAMES ANDREWS, Rosm WILDFELLOW, ‘Where joys gush ont forever which the Creator hag given man, all pure ‘And, to deck such 8 rough, 
J. Marr Punpy, ine 3 Tnappecs Wituiand, In sweet seraphic song.” and holy; a gift to be praised and guarded 38 glad- The es An aioe one 1" 
5 ri Pare i, f 
J. W. TURNER. MrsicaL EpiToR. “Mary’s Welcome Home,” is a song sung by Julius | "SS and beauty are its just inheritance.” “Aro Yet it had a node aim y 
eae ‘da by Geo. P. Morris, and the musi our lives gladdened by all of beauty? Do we not Above the word’s estate. 
EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ee oni qrords by Geo. P. Morris, and the music by | too often make them ail sad and sorrowful by bit- Aud had learned that mighty art— 
OvR New VoLume.—We again greet our old patrons, |" °""9,, ate ee eacarit te tue uous ter repinings, and decoption, and mistrust? Might “To labor and to wait. 
besides » great many new ones—we hope with smiling Sh ron mat ie flew: not the poetry of life be woven into its wob, rather 2 
f i Ie Pp si ere; than all its prose? To the golden one the world 
faces. Since our last paper we have been as busy asa Taught by love's strange, mysterious power, ‘This world is a beautifal world to live in. Fro Its tickle homage paid 
bee in making a change from the old to a new dress, i A any, thet she nears the frozen north to the burning tropics God bee But in scorn unheeded passed 
been brushing up and clerring up, in order to appear Heneath our happy. Goes. crowded it with scenes of beauty. Everything wae jood the other made. 
as attractive as possible, for we know we stand before And now the woodJand clearly rings whispers of joy. Afar in the dark woods, where to then wise coud ase 
a critical audience, one that knows ‘' what is what,” With Mary’s ‘ welcome home.’”? the breath of the pines is sweet, nature is singing ‘Which was fairest in His sight? 
and “ who is who,” and that we cannot palm ofany| ‘The next ie a beautiful plece for soprano and con-| her strains of love and gindness. Away up through And which did He prefert : 
eecond rate article for good, as regards the quantit ji the bluc ether there are countless myraids of glit- Exnta Lourea FULLER. 
good, is a Y \tralto. Adapted and arranged by Julius Metz, & z re coon y! ght 
and quality of the paper we offer them. «Haste, gondolicr, and row us o'er tering worlds, at shining in beauty, and their 
We give tho excellent story which we have 80 long "The gently rippling lake; ae Sror leone wrck hen list to it, pears peace. Original. 
romised, by Mary A. Keables, and we now know To yonder shrine we haste away, cy world-sick heart is ever ready to ex- MAIDEN CAUDLES. 
» fatieatecs itd The matin bell now chid aim, 
what we before suspected, that it is the best one we We a M oewaltene ices Sure “ Father, Iam all aweary, NFORTUNATE Benodicts imagine that they 
have published for a long time. What we give this ‘Ho. gondolier, eet ee Bid my restless spirit roam; alone are exposed to the vials of female wrath. 
week only just makes an opening, and we only seal 4. 5 oot) hath Gace a pel aa meee Gb thle Marth bas grown 80 dark and dreary “Unfortunate Benedicts,” indeed! The “engaged 
glimpso of the thrilling scenes and incidents which are | | Sucuneatis OOS IO te *MPather! Pather? hear ane ory? young man,” though, regaled by no midnight cur. 
to follow. After this story is finished, we have others | C/ecHon, written by Ai. W. Salte. Tam weary—let medie.® > tain lectures, if often, even at that “holy hour, 

7 hh never began ‘a “There is a little bird that sings ¢ ; as Prentice calls it, nonplussed by an expression 
which are equally good. In truth we ney 8 “Sweetheart! sweetheart! sweetheart! If there was more of gladness mingled with our | that only wants the curtains of a high posted bed- 
volume which we could look forward to as containing I know not what bis name may be; lives, more of sunshine and less of shadow, think 
80 much that is good, in every department, as we do I only know he pleases me, you i 
the one just commenced. As loud he sings, and thus sings he— 

We eend, contrary to our usual custom, & copy of 


si 
ife would be wearisome? Ihave an idca of 
‘Sweetheart! sweetheart! sweetheart!’ ” 
this number to those whose term of subscription bas ex- 


itead to make it a legalized caudie lecture. There 
a 


xe kind of rehearsals through which the future 
what life may be—glorious in the extreme—and it | Mrs. Caudle carries him previous to appearing be- 
secms possible to realize it, and yet hardened | fore the footlights of married life. Here is a spec- 
“The Glendy Bunk,” isa plantation melody, written | hands too often rend aside all its woven web of'| imen: 
pired, and whose names we shall now erase. Thie is | and composed by Stephen C. Foster. penrey and leave it a bared and blasted and black- 
an experiment, and as an invitation for them to renew “ De Glendy Bunk is a mighty fast boat, ened thing. 
their subscriptions. We shall work extra copies of a Wid a mighty fast captain, too; 
few of the first numbers so as to be able to supply the 





“Oh, yes, Mr. Jones, you were at the theatre 
‘riday night with a lady, were you? Now tell me 
Longfellow says, “ Life is real, life is earnest,” | who it was. Wasn’t there? Oh, you necdn’t tell 
He sits up dar on de hurricane roof, and most truly itis; butis that a reason why we| me any such stuff, Mr. Jones; you were there, a 
4 And he keeps his eye on de crew. should throw away all the romance of it? May | friend of mine saw you. Now tell me who it was; 
complete set from the beginning. But we hope those Tean't stay here, for dey work too hard; we not invest it in the fairy, rose-colored tissue of | please tell me now, wont you? Guess I’m mistak- 
who intend to have this volume will send in as soon as Tm bound to leave dis town; imagination, and make it glide brightly, pleasant-|¢n? No such thing; I don’t mistake such things. 
they get this, as we may be outsooner than weexpect. Tl take my ands sn: tole vem on By back, ly, ag well as leave it a bare reality? Oh, I would| Wasn’t? Oh, well, you may say so, but you can’t 
as : When de Glendy Bunk comes down.’ not have my life the weary, wearing round of a| convince me. 
Tut Irostor who bas been swindling the people| « when all is Hushed,” is a quartette, composed by | cold reality that it is to some! 
of New England for the last year and more, by pre-| 1, Lawrence. ‘“ Patty Cake Polka,” in character. 
tending to be an agent for us, is still at large, and still 


vs 








What is the reason you didn’t come 
out? Didn’t promise to? No, I know you didn’t, 
Sorrow may come, and toil, and care, and sad-| because you had the theatre in view. 
: “ Tiustration de L’opera Martha de Flotons,” for | ness,and deception, yet, grant that imagination 
ewindling on a liberal scale. He was arrested in  vil-| the piano, by J Ascher, is the last piece in this collec- 
lage in New Hampshire a week or two ago, and before | tion, 
there was time to examine into the matter, it was com- 


ae. 


may still throw a halo of beauty over it all. Grant 
that I may live, not merely fo live, “eating, drink- 
_ ing, toiling, sleeping—an insensate, weary round,” 
promised between the rogue and the officers of law,| “Tum Lirruz Beavry;" by Mrs Grey. For the last | { want the poetry of life mingled ‘with its prose. 
they receiving a portion of his ill-gotten gains as a twenty years Mrs. Grey, an English suthoress of great 
bonus for his liberation, and he soon absented himself bility, bas published about one work of Action annu: 
from that place, probably determined to make up lost 


Sweets are to be found in the cup as well as bitter, | MY business, Mr. 4 
if we will but strive to search for them; and how 
ally. “The Belle of the Family,” “the Young Prima 
time and money by victimizing some unsuspecting fac- 


jones, not a particle; you can 
take Just, as a ee as you Please. i don’t 
they would gladden many a heart that now plods|C@re. (Of course Miss Caudle doesn’t care!) Who 
; do I guess it was? Indeed I don’t know, nor I don’t 
and “The Gambler's Wife.” are the best | Wearily on. ew 
ieee Cr hae ae in this canny, and we attribute |, Fancy does much towards making this world | C7 that’s more. She wasn't much, Tit bet!” 
tory operatives out of their quarters. their great popularity to their auth eis evident know!- bright. A pure love for all would bind all human| Miss Caudlc looks serious, and is silent. Jones 
It is not ourselves alono that suffer, but the publio, | Meir s = popu’ fol a {f English society, ‘T. B,| BCs more closely together, and would fling a 
and we shall take no more steps for his arrest. If there edge of the manifold phases of English society. I. 5. 
are people s0 foolish as to believe that we could let our Peterson & Brothers this day publish, simultaneously 
paper go at the rate of fifty cents a year, and thus pay 


Mf very much affected. 
rosy lustre over every life. My life will doubtless | h 
8'Y | be, as is the life of all, made up of joy and sorrow; 
with its appearance in London, a new and fascinating 
their money to any mountebank that presents himself, novel by Mrs. Grey, called ‘The Little Beauty.” We 
all we can say, is, let them learn by bitter experience 


C Wasn't ita 
ice piece, Mr. Jones? Don’t know? Oh, nonsense, 
ow ; it’s no use to deny it, not a bit of it. How 
iid Miss— what’s her name? How’d she like it? 
h, well, now you necdn’t look so guilty, for I 
lon’t care a straw; indeed { don’t! It’s none of 


= 





2 











‘en Tainutes supposed to 
ave elapsed, Jones shows Miss Caudle a picture, 
2) 





think her handsome? Why, yes, indeed, 
and yet may guardian angels never weep to seo| 1 do. She’s very pretty. Who is it? A lady friend 
all its poetry and beauty lost. Nertiz. | Well, what’s her name, and where does she live? 
have read it with attention and pleasure, because the done ae her, and she decent we netet Well, 
: ite pa. | Characters are natural, and the incidents striking, with- Original, hat.6 no difference; won t you tel me her:namo 
ener ona Gor tar cyan os out being foreed. With a single exception, this ie Mre. A SCRAP FROM “ ARTADNE.” lie Suit? t don.t pohove. sword ot fit. 
é " Grey's best work. The heroine, belonging to the low- 
homie: bave tote large business to make much on| © Tor tite, yet educated into and adopted by the | | 
Bu . 


‘T was the last week in October; that delightful 
1 
Musro.—We have received a new piece of music for | aq 


episode, “Indian summer,” the sweetest gem 
highest, is a charming creature, and we followed her | of gutwmn : gs 


: ventures with delighted expectation and pleasure. 
the paper from C. L. Carman, eutitled “The Friend-| «The Little Beauty? will have numerous admirers, 





Lives 

t Bangtown? Where's that? How’d you get ac- 

quainted with her? Travelling? Oh, what a story- 

teller you are, Mr. Jones! I don’t belicve one 

of autumn; nay, more, the loveliest flower, save| word you say. Ah, yes, I know now; it was her 
ship Yolka,” dedicated toJ. Hal ENiot, which we shall 


r and it will no doubt prove to be the work of the sea- 
have examined soon. We also have another original | go, 
production from Will B. Bennett, set to words from 


one, that blossoms with virgin freshness amid the | you had at the theatre! Don’t live here? Oh, you 
year’s ever changing seasons, was encircling the can’t fool me! Why, you necdn’t tell any stories! 
earth with its matchless radiancy and gorgeous | I 

n, and it is issued by the enterprising publishers in a | b 





don’t care a straw; indeed I don’t. It’s none of 
beauty. That somewhat ancient personage, | my business, not at all, it sing don’t care if you 
ati hoary frost,” had touched the forest leaves with | have fifty women’s pictures. hat is it tome? L 
a Id by A. . . . . * r 
an English Magazine. It is entitled ' Le Desir.” Nery. handsome ety les Bold by A- Willams & <9 his magic wand, changing them into thore gor-| only want to know her name. Wont you tell me? 
ts Be e +g wild retreat Mus1oan Casker.—No. 6 of this cheap periodical | gcous hues and shades which so noticeably re-| please do; oh, I'll like you so well, Mr. Jones, if 
nine ve nthe Abbey’ Coun at wide; has been published by J. W. Turner, No. 4 Spring |#¢mbles the triumphal banners which those war-| you only will, 
‘Where grass should form a verdant seat, Lane. It contains eight original pieces. 
‘And fela-flowers bloom their scented pride.” 
Messrs. Firth & Pond, of New York, have sent us the 
following collection as asample of their recent publi- 


Come, now, that’s « good boy. 
riors, who return from the ensanguinced field with | Smith? No, it isn’t any such thing. Itis? Well, I 
laureled-bound brows, 80 proudly uphold. don’t care what her name is! I’m sure I won't 
AccEPTED.—Nettie, a Dream ”—"‘ Lines to Miss L. There was looped all around the strangely nar-| break my heart for anybody.” sos 
‘W." is of only personal interest— Taking Advice ”— rowed horizon, in brond, waving festoons, a trans-| Jones takes refuge on the piazza. Jones’ solo: 
Nera rio auarodt Sortie ite “CWhite Lilica”—" To Louise »—* Memories —« A. lucent surtaln, through whose Dlue-tinged and | “ Now this is too bad; I can’t s' 

i i » M ‘on ny - i 1h 7 3 TD 
sauce a ee a ters a kee aeons Picture”— Love's Appenl”— The ofd Church »— | Bossamer: like obseura the fast declining sun|e¢' 
wdguaa alia by Braham, but newly arranged | “An Evening Prayer ”— Ida Livingston’s Revenge” 

I) — 

for the piano by J. G. Maeder. 


pend a pleasant 
vening with Emily without her scolding all tho 
shone with that deep, carmine finsh, so distinctly | while. The dear little bewitching creature! just 
ql 
‘Man was made {o Laugh” is an excellent article | mor, 
The tear fell geutly from her eye 











haracteristic during this the year’s second sum-| as if I could love anybod: 
on the subject by Frances Williams— Gertrude’s Con- 
‘When first we parted on the shore; stancy "—“ The Fate of a Burglar »—'' Misfortune "— 
My bosom beat with many a sigh « 
to think I ne’er might see her more. 
t 


y but her! Wait till fall, 
and then it’!l all be over.” 
The, so recently, rainbow-tinted flowers—those 


“Oh, here you are. Come out here to pout, did 
mbiems of Heaven’s purity, strewn by the hand | you? Very well; I’ll leave youalonc. 
Devoted» — Launched at Last”? — Grandma’s | of God over man’s mundane home, for the sacred 
nt r Death ?—« M. veam.” 
Dee Mh che cried aud canet thou baste away! | Story”—\ Flowers and Dent 'y Love Dream 
‘My heart will br 














melody for the piano, by Jaques Blumenthal. “Ever 


Come back? 
Well, now, what do you want? Only to talk to ne? 
parpore of Hftine the human soul to that “eternal | Why don’t you go and talk to that a Smith? 
czas ii $7 e ri home” where the amarauthine flowers of Para-| Nonsense? Indeed it isn’t nonsense, My. Joncs. 
eak, a little moment stay § a ifs ae sy ret pane teas anes dise bloom with a far greater splendor and aro-| But I don’t care; you needn't think Ido.” °, 
Alas! 1 caunot,] cannot part 110m Thews. nod. ne ae ey = si matic fragrance, save a few pale, fading lingerers| Long silence. Jones plays with his watch-chain ; $ 
: ‘The alschore weighed, 1 docanehior 3 weighed, Ye"—“ Come to Hardin Isle”— Mary, Hannah and |__had passed away, Miss Candie broake off a rose 
Farewell, tarewell, remember me! _ 9 i soe aaa s . rose. : 
sipar' jece is : titled How shall I Watch thy a Rie ee hen ee ofMe ss “ a Here and there, amid the browned ficlds and| ‘Oh, wont I have a nico time next fall, Mr, 
Another piece is entitle ma, ane ‘Diamond Rain = scindness '—* Serena solemnly waving woods, could still be heard the | Jones? Oh, you needn’t smile so sweetly; you 
Comings 9 tone 88 Pee cet — Song of the Prairie Hunter "—“ The First Step "— | haif-plaintive carol of some loitering wild birds,| don’t know what I mean, I’m going to School- 
' “Linger not long. linger not jong, “A Scrap from Ariadene”—* The Cousins »—"Things | while, among the secluded, woody glens and | villago next fall, and spend the winter with my 
Mea ca Hv aE sae sae mourn that I Love "— Out on the Sea”—" A Misanthrope's | grassy dingles, the bright, purling and still un-| aunt. Wont you be glad? Why should you be 
OM itive ‘memo Mike ‘achain about thee, Account of Himself— Home Again "— The Just.” | frozen brooks lifted up their sweet, melodious an-| glad? Why, 80 you can go to see that Miss Smith 
Gently compel and hasten thy return. 
‘Linger not long, linger not long.” j 
Another is entitled “ Song of the Swan,” a plaintive 



















- thems of praise to Him, as their crystal wavolets | all the timc, and not be bothered with me. Oh, 
Deciinep.—* A Mother’s Visit to Mt. Auburn ”— | dnneed and sparkled bencath the mild, scintillat-| you needu’t look so surprised! T’m going, sure as 
“Thoughts of Evening” is not poetical—* The Land | ing rays of an autumnal sun. 

of Nod™—“The Eleventh Commandment »—“ Twi- | cncircling year impresses the thinking mind with | Mr. Jones, you and M 
ot Thee,” is a melody by Foley Hall; arranged as a| ight Musings”—“'The Tinged Rose” 
quartette by Henry Tucker. 















No senson of the | the world. When are you going to get married, 
iss Smith?—mayn’t [have 
—* A Dream of |the sume sad but sweetly soothing influence as | an invitation to the wedding? No? You needn’t 
Life” is written so faintly as to be trying to the eyes— | that of middle autumn. No portion of the rolling | be frightened ; youd better wait till somebody 
: ‘ ‘: “cWho would Marry?”—" The Blind Girl "—* Confi- year teaches the soul of mari, in the same cloqnent, | wants one. You won t marry Miss Smith? Why, 
“ Ever of thee ’m fondly dreaming, 1 Music from the ‘recs » —"' Sunlight ” impassioned language, to Idok from nature up to| wont she have you? Better do like me, then. 
‘Thy gentle woleg my spirit can cheery gence = aon ee ee eset 1 \Dature’s God, with the samo hopeful, positive|How’s that? Why, ['m going to be an old maid; 
Thos Act ey hak ey twas deck: and drear. ‘Thoughts ”—“ Weloome Home! —The Brook "— | promises for the future. sure as you live Lam, Mr. Jones. That’ll_be_ so 
Still in my Teast ‘thy form I cherish, “The Coltaae in the neue i pace fe ards) aa oma ing caer witnessed the budding and| nice. eon ee like old maids, don’t you? You 
Every kind thought like a bird flies to thee; “ Lines to a Lady on the Death of her Betrothed”— | blooming which so pre-eminently characterizes | don’t? What do you like? A pretty little wife? 
Aw ‘sever till lite and mem’ry perish, * “Lines foran Album °— Hord Amoris”— Bear and | that joyous, halcyon season, “spring.” Summer | Well, Miss Smith will make o pretty lite wile 
Can I torget how dear thou art, to me ;, Brave »—' Come back to Thee "— Robert Emmet”— | has come to them, with its warm, genial sun and | wont she? You think Pll make a prettier onc? 
Morn, noow and night, whereer I may be, “ Mutation” —“The Summer Morn” —“ Pleasant | its many refreshing, fe ing showers; and, un-| You don't, do you? ['d give you # buuon if Thad 
Foudly lm dreaming ever of thee, ‘ der their fractifying influences, th ious field 3 y od several, Whe! y? On y 
sautiful Sehottiech, entitled “Lanret | Thoughts”— “Life and Benuty »— ‘ Memories” — ‘ying influences, the various fleld,| one; you necd several. here, pray nm your 
Another benuti ene ‘te |“ June-day Rhymings— Wishes for Thee "— M. orchard, garden, grains and fruit have matured. | shirt.” What, going so soon?_ It’s twelve? Is it? 
Wreath,” is composed by Nellie Paddon. ‘Smiles|" oune-“ay iy aa ae aidan Gene rie Buc all these dowering, fructescence and truly util-| then you'd better go home. Does Miss Smith let 
and Flowers,” isthe title of o ballad written and com- | Forest Home”— The Little Woodland Grave”—“The | jiayian seasons have heen succeeded by the half-| you stay later thantwelve? Oh! Mr. Jo-do-ones—” 
d by John Mahan Betrothed "—" To B. A. M."— A Word upon the | solemn, hali-blissful autumn which is to witness | T i 
posed by : = % 2 
Question for Discussion »— On a Lost Love *—* A 
Sweet, sweet are the flowers which shoot forth in the Simile “Li ‘theDeath of a Sister" A Song” 
Spring, imile "—“ Lines on theDeath of a Sister »— ong’ 
And lovely the fair summer flowers; 


‘he balanee of the sentence is smothered in the 
the entombing of that vegetable life which so re-| parting kiss, and Jones walks home solitary aud 
cently displayed all its wild beauty and gorgeous 
—" To Rovie "— The Past "—“' The Wedding Cards” | luxuriance, 


alone, reflecting on the trials incident to boing in 
love, THADDEUS WILLIAMS. 
No 

eos es 















































Original. 
OUT ON THE SEA. 


TE sea is calm, the moon is fair, 
No clouds obscure the vernal sky; 
Bright sun-drops kiss the wavelet’ brow, 
And dreams of happiness flit by. 


A youth, from off his native shore, 
faunel es his bark upon the deep; 

His dark eyes flash with radiant hope, 
‘And strange emotions o’er him creep. 


In fond delight he floats slon 
‘The placid bosom of the tide, 

‘While sea-birds fan him with their wings, 
‘As ‘round his fragile craft they glide. 


‘The day wears on; a breceze springs fresh 
‘From o’er a restless main, 

And dark clouds hurrying up the heavens 
‘Cast gloomy shadows o’er his brain. 


‘With steady nerve and fearless heart 

He grasps the helm and braves the storm, 
. ‘While anxious friends gaze from the shore 
‘With streaming eyes upon his form. 


He secs the tempest gathering black, 
He hears the angry billows roar; 

How soon will be his light bark wrecked, 
And he engulfed to rise no more! 


The white-capped surf in surges now 
Is breaking madly o’er his head; 
The mighty hunders shake the deep, 
‘And ‘round him glare the lightnings red. 


Still through all this he firmly stands, 
Nor does he yet his standard lower; 

The prize our gallant hero secks 
Awaits him on the other shore. 


The storm has now its fury spent, 
The winds have ceased, the billows die; 
The clouds, like shadows, fiec away, 
Aud leave the beautiful blue sky. 


His bark once more glides proudly on 
Until he’s gained she golden shore; 
He grasps the prize, ’tis his reward 
For all this strife and conflict o’er. 
Wiis T. Prax. 





Original. 


WAYSIDE GLEANINGS, 


THE JUST. 
“ Only the actions of the just 
Smeil sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

{HER are agreat many popular errors in mod- 

ern times that pass current for truths simply 
because they are trite and antiquated, and have 
come down to us with “the shield and shadow of 
antiquity upon them.” Now, just about the heavi- 
est clog that retards the race of progressivencss 
is this very: prevalent practice of adhering with 
blind pertinacity to established customs and an- 
cicnt institutions simply because they are estab- 
lished and ancient. d._ thore is a class who af- 
fect to feel, and perhaps really do feel highly ag- 
grieved at the least encroachment upon their ven- 
erable idols, and turn away with sanctimonious 
horror at the bare mention of reform. And if 
you chance to remonstrate with them, (which, by 
the way, we are always scrupulous to avoid,) they 
will be quick to summon aid from their pet argu- 
ment—that what was good enough for their fa- 
thers is good enough for them. 

Now this is exuctly no argument at all, and, 
like all false logic, this ready repartee carries its 
own destruction in its utterance; for who is blind 
enough to overlook the fact that in tho very nature 
of things tho toleration which fostered large hosts 
of errors amid the crude civilization of a century 
azo has very little claim on the sympathy of 
thinking men in.our day; and the ordinary oxpe- 
riences of life would seem to tench the dullest 
comprehension that, at the present rate of social 
growth and development, the superabundance, in 
any particular, of one generation, is wholly inadc- 
quate to mect the actual needs of the next, and 
several degrees off from approximating its ordina- 
ry and absolute requirements, And in this respect 
it_is with generations as it is with individuals— 
“ What is one’s meat is another’s poison,” and the 
social status which gavo rise to and demanded 
certain customs and institutions, peculiar to ono 
stage or cycle, is quite too feeble and barren a soil 
to generate those of another. Thus much by way 
of preface—and now more immediately to the 
point in view. 

Of all things in this world, one of the most diffi- 
cult is to be profoundly just. A man may be 
honest by rule and generous by instinct, but it re- 
quires more than rule or instinct to enable him to 
be just. We would not, however, draw too sharp 
a line here, for the humblest heart that beats has 
that inherent faculty of a gencral discrimination 
which enables it to dispense a large and liberal 
spirit of equity. And yet there has scarcely ever 
been a time in which so much petty meanness and 
injustice has manifested itself as at this day; and 
we doubt if clongated facts or distorted truths on 
miniature scale were ever more prevalent. 

True, in our own immediate presence, at least, 
there is a little of that glaring injustice and stu- 

endous slander which Jend to other times a terri- 

le renown and a heinous interest, and wrap their 
history in a drapery of flame, and crown it with a 
coronet of gore; but yet there is such an amplitude 
of retailed libel and venom, by the driblet, con- 
stantly changing hands and passing over the so- 
cial counter. 

Oh! this miscrablo tittle-tattle that fans the 
feuds of individuals and communities, that saps 
lifo of home enjoyment and gives an impetus to 
il! How contemptible it is! Oh! poor, wretched, 
misguided tattler, “Thou art tho author of such aj 
book of follics that it will take the tears of all tho 
angels to blot the record out.” 

Heaven pity thy blindness and give thee sight 
to sce the orror of thy way, and secing, give thee 
strength to mend thy pace, and shun that “ slan- | 
dor worse than mockery, sword or death,” which ; 
wings her death-hued shafts at thy brother’s heart, 
and which, from age to age, hath “stood nightly 
hy her horrid forge, and fabricated lies to stain 
his name.” 

It is a remarkable fact that evil is always short- 
sighted. If this were not so there would be fewer 
taitlers, and slunder would soon weary of its foul 
and frothy mission. For, by disparaging my 
brother, I disparage my own nature, and, by low- 
ering tho moral status of my friend, I lower my 











i 









nant slar 
it is possible another’s could be. Andoh! it 
profoundly true, as Tennyson has sung, that 


“He who wrongs is friend wrongs himself more.” 


But, oh! the actions of the just! How beautiful 
they are, standing like immortal sentinels slong 
the path of history, and speaking from out the de- 
bris and decay of tho cycles that ran their little 
circuits centurics ago—inspiring the loftiest efforts 
and the noblest decds, and girdling christendom 
with a belt of glory. How they thunder from tho 
dust of heroes, and leap, all crowned and scepter- 
ed, from the sepulchres of martyrs! How they 
whisper with fragrant breath along the galleries of 

Oh! it is 
the brave, just heart, after all, that heads the 
hosts of true humanity and Ieads the ages onward. 


time, and wake the pulses of the world 


to victory. 


world, 


how 
“Only the actions of the just 
Small sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
Joun R. WALKER. 


Original. 


THE TWO COUSINS. 


BY EDWARD E. ROGERS. 
I. was Matilda’s first mornin; 


“ready,” as she said, “to have a good time.” 


maiden of seventeon summers. 
immediately after breakfast. 


with you through the woods.” 


prospect. 


risen from the breakfast table, “are you ready ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, girls, don’t 
mother. “I amafraid 
for her strength.” 

“No fear of that, Aunt Charlotte. 


one day. 
first.” 
Bessie, accordin; 
barn-yard first. 


was delighted, and could not leave the “ cunnin, 
little ducks,” as she called them, until she hi 


them. 
“Now, cousin,” said Bessie, “let us turn down 
this Jane and go over to the woods, yonder.” 
“ How shall we get through these bars, Bessie?” 
“Jump over them, of course.” 
“You don’t mean so?” 
“T do, though,” said Bessie, bounding over them 
with a cricket-like agility. “ Now let me sce you 
do that.” 
“Oh! I can’t.” 
“ Well, crawl through,” and Bessio let down one 
of the rails, 
The course led through a corn-field, in which the 
young plants were just beginning to grow. Bessie 
was telling her cousin about planting and hocing, 
and how corn and potatoes are cultivated, when 
Matilda exclaimed: 

“See those black hens pyonder! they are picking 
up the corn, aren’t they ?” 
“Black hens! Those are not hens, they are 
crows! Oh, they do sing so nicely. Iam sure you 
wouldn’t care anything more about canaries, if 
you could hear them sing once. I will run out 
there and scare them, and then they will sing as 
they fly. Now listen;” and Bessie ran out into the 
field to scare them. Up they flew, screaming— 
“caw 1 caw! caw!” 
“Oh, horrid! You don’t call that singing ?” 
“YT was only thinking of a chapter on Irony 
which I learned last winter in Boyd’s Rhetoric,” 
said Bessie, quictly. 
Soon they reached a mendow, covered with tall 
grass. Bessic led the way, trampling down the 
grass to make a path for her consin. 
“What if we should find a snake, Matilda?” 
“A snake!” whispered the city cousin in a sup- 
pressed scream, thinking of those frightful looking 
creatures she had seen in the travelling museums. 
“Asnake! Let us go back!” 
“Oh, I don’t believe there are any here; if there 
are, Pil kill them;” and Bessie caught up a stick 
from the grass. By her bold manner she restored | 
the courage of the half-frightened girl, and they 
went on, 
It was nine o’clock. The dew had all disap- 
peared from the grass, and the heat was becoming 
oppressive. Both of them were glad to enter the 
shade of the woods, to which Bessie had alluded 
at the breakfast table. They had just seated thetn- 
selves beneath a spreading oak tree when Matilda 
spied a little red and yellow animal, and she asked 
Bessie what it was. nee a ‘ 
“A squirrel, cousin. Catch him and bring him 








own reputation, 








to me,” 





And it is impolitic to parade my own weakness 
and folly by adverting to the weakness and folly 
of that humanity of which I form 2 component 
xt. And I should not endorse evil in any shape 

yy an alliance with it. And thus the slanderer for- 
its, in his hot haste after mischief, and the grati- 
fication that comes to him through this channel of 
liquid lies, that in every false utterance or malig- 
his own manhood is more degraded than 


The pomp of warfare and the tinselled magnifi- 
cence of state!—What are they beside the simple 
and enduring excellence of a just and kindly life? 
The throne of the Cesars, smitten by the hand of 
time, floats in tho classic dust of Italy—its name 
and its fame almost forgotten; and a small sarco- 
phagus and a dimly-lighted fame are what remain 
of the life whose career compassed an hemisphere, 
and whose banners darkened the horizon of the 


But turn to the memory of the just, embalmed 
in the heart throbs of generations, and treading 
tho ceaseless rounds of glory forever, and think 





in the country. 

She felt like an uncaged bird—as if she could 
scale fences and bound over fields as lightly as the 
forest fawn. She came down to breakfast dressed 
in plain calico, a rustic sun-bonnet in her hand, 
and thick-soled morocco boots on her feet, 


“You will go with mc, wont you, Bessie?” she 
said, turning to her country counsin, a pretty 


“Oh, certainly,” was the responso; “I will go 
After I have shown 
you my pet ducks and chickens I will take a walk 


Matilda’s appetite was unusually poor, she was 
80 absorbed by the thought of the pleasure in 


“Come, Bessie,” she said as soon as they had 


0 too far,” said Bessic’s 
tilda will romp too much 


Why, [have 
walked three times up and down Chapel Street in 
Bessie will be the one who will tire out 


to her promise, went to the 
ere were hens, turkeys, and 
ducks; some promenading about evidently to 
show thoir fine feathers; somo rolling in the 
dirt, others Ieading troops of little ones. Matilda 


taken at least a dozen in her hand and kissed 


hands. 
girls, and then 
cing vexed at 
foolish thing. 


from tree tops far and near. 
is 


out who he was. 


father’s house. 


sie?” 


chopping. 
man in the distance. 


pilot for the whole voyage.” 
Matilda had become 


those country clowns,” 
her own way this time. 


mately acquaintes 





Welton, from the city.” 


of the accomplished city lady. 
“ How uni! 


posed a farmer must be.” 


her much pleasure. 


upon her heart, 


was not slow in discovering it. 
he remarked, careless 


lyzing them.” 


pleasure, 


said “she knew he would come 


nothing.” 





her in the city. 


LIGHT. 


IGHT, beautiful light! 
fair queen of beauty ? 


the mountain’s brow. 


valley. 


diamonds from the royal casket, over hilltop and 
yale; Noon gathereth them up again, and Eve | tar, and from ii 


wreatheth them about thy retreating form. cs u 
ridest high in the vaulted sky in thy golden car, | but kings and the mothers of kings are deposited, 


et thou stoopest low to kiss the tender floweret. | and they are interred with all the pomp which 
In thy fount Venus dips her queenly robes anew, | Spain, trom time immemorial, bas delighted to ob- 


i ) 


and pale Luna fills her silver horn.” 


teardrops into jewels, 
colors the how of promise! 


watch for thy coming! 
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Matilda sprang up, not doubting that a few steps 
would bring the bright-oyed little stranger into her 
She ran in pursuit, increasing her specd, 
till she found that squirrels can run faster than 

‘ave up the chase. 
Bessio for telling her todo such a 
She sat down again, and then they 
listened to the wild strains of bird-song coming 


“Oh, delightful! delightful!” said the young 
city lady; “I would rather hear it than the splen- 
did music of the opera I heard night hefore Inst.” 
Bessie was listening to the sound of an axe in 
the hands of a woodman, at no great distance; and 
so she got up and peered through the trees to find 
By his manner and dress she 
knew it was a young farmer living close by her 


John Percival was dressed in a farmer’s cloth- 
ing, it is truc, but for all that he was a true child 
of gonius, a botanist, a lover and silent observer 
of Nature in her thousand forms of beauty. Bes- 
sie suddenly commenced looking about for flowers, 
and in a short time gathered somo rare specimens. 
“What are you going to do with those, Bes- 


“Smell of them; see how fragrant they are;” 
and she brought them to Matilda. 
them, and you will soon sce what use I shall make 
of them, Let us walk this way;” and she led her 
toward the place where the young farmer was 


Matilda now, for the first time, saw the young 
Sho was turning to go in 
another direction, but Bessie stopped her, saying: 
“You have taken me for a pilot, and I must bo 


sessed of the idea that 
farmers are inexpressibly verdant, and she had re- 
peatedly said she wouldn’t “cven look at one of 
Bessie was going to have 

She led the way directly 
toward the young man, with whom she felt inti- 


‘i ood morning, Mr, Percival,” she said, smil- 
ingly; “et me introduce you to my cousin, Miss 


Miss Matilda Welton couldn’t help looking at 
one of those “country clowns” now, if she 
tried. That look was a thing of magic; it accom- 
plished a complete revolution of ideas in the mind 


“What a noble-looking man! What an intelli- 
gent countenance! What expressive eyes! What 
g gentlemanly deportment,” she said within her- 
self. e the stupid creature I had sup- 


“Let Mr. Percival take those flowers,” said Bes- 
sie; “he will analyze them for you.” 
“Certainly, if you wish,” said Mr. Percival, as 
Miss Welton presented them smilingly, saying 
that she felt an interest in Botany, an 
analysis of those specimens before her would give 


As he picked them to pieces, showing the most 
intimate acquaintance with petals, pistils and sta- 
mons, all the while talking enthusiastically about 
the wonders of the natural world, then by a natu- 
ral transition discoursing reverently of the skill of 
Nature’s God, and of his love shown in creation, 
the maiden became strangely interested in him; 
and every time those carnest black eyes were 
thrown upon her, Cupid was making impressions 


Matilda was pretty, but not handsome. 
possessed a cultivated mind, and the young farmer 
As they left him 


“Tf you happen to find some other varieties in 
your walk I shall be happy to assist you in ana- 


They thanked him, assuring him that they would 
do their best in finding rare specimens, since the 
analysis of those before them had given so much 


Matilda was “ tired out” when she reached the 
farm-house, but the thought of those “rare speci- 
mens,” and that “ handsome young farmer,” (who 
Bessie knew would come over and talk Botany in 
the evening,) took so much of her attention that 
sho was scarcely aware of her fatizue. 
Mr. Perceval did come that evening; 
again; she hadn’t 
watched the direction of those black eyes for 


According to Bessie’s prediction, he came; and, 
when Miss Matilda Welton went home, she carried 
with her the certainty that he would come and sce 


Now, dear reader, I need not go any further; 
for you know, of course, what happened. I need 
only repeat what Mrs. Margaret Percival often 
says, quoting the words of a great poct— 


“ Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part,—there all the honor lics.”* 


‘Written for tho Waverley Magazine. 


Whenee comest thou, 
Morn dips her arrows 
in thy fount; Noon wraps about her thy golden 
mantle; Eve refiects thy beauty! Thou givest the 
lily its snowy brightness; the rose blushes at thy 
smiles; the timid violet purples at thy glance. 
Thou entangiest thy golden fingers in the dewy 
mists of morn, and liftest the gauzy veil from off 
Thou givest the lake its 
silvery purity, and tingeth with emerald the lovely | ci 
Morn, at thy bidding, flingest pearls and | silent chamber of decease royalty. 


» 


At night thou hangest the blue dome of thy pal- | differently pronounce names that once had power 


ace full of twinkling stars and shining lumps. | to swa Se 
When thou veilest thy face the clouds weep, then | the remains of Charles IL. Phillip If., Charles V., 


thou comest with smiles and changest their falling [2 i 
[tis then thow stretchest | on the century-dusted urns, I could scarcely realize 


the arch about thy throne, and tingest with fairest | that within those narrow bounds reposed those for 


How oft docs the weary, fever-tossed sufferer | waking.” He who could not learn a leson to ele- 
Ofttimes hast thot | vate and purify him, in secing the mighty thus 


wrapped thy mantle about the care-worn, earth- | brought low, must indeed bea poor student of the 
weary soul, and taken it to thy house in tho fur | great homilies of nature. 








skies! One bright spirit hast thou which is more 
pure, more beautiful than thou. This holy angel 
is thy offspring. It maketh light the darkest re- 
cesses of the sin-stained soul. Its robe is Purity; 
its mantle, Holiness; its crown, Glory; its only 
gift to mortals is Eternal Life through Faith in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Sho is the light of life. 

This sweet spirit tells me whence thou art. 
Thou comest from thy home in the far skies; God 
is thy Father, for Hho is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. Nora. 


She came near 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
EVENING. 


oryts the gentle hour when evening 
Lies on the breast of night; 
And the golden stars are coming 
With trembling steps of Iiglit; 
‘This hour they call the gloamiug 
In Jands across the sea. 
And, love, my thoughts are roaming, 
‘At this dear hour, to thee. 


The stare so brighty shining 
Still tremble like my heart, 
When clouds come o’er its dreamings 
And bid them all depart. 
The crushed flower sheds its fragrance 
Over hill, and vale, and dell, 
This crushed heart murmurs music 
To one it loyes—too well! ; 
Lena Lyx. 


“Doyou carry 





‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
SOLITUDE. 


Weer wounded by in; ‘atitude, or sick of the 
busy never-onding bustle of an ambitious 
rhaps soured by disappointment, we 
seck solitude, we are apt to exclaim, “ How lovely, 
how holy, how calm and peaceful!’ Now imagire 
that a life of solitude must be a Jife of happiness. 
But, really, solitude is lovely or disagreeable, ac- 
cording to the state of our own minds. life of 
solitude would be as irksome as @ life nevyor freo 
from companionship. 
There are times when we need solitude; there 
are times when we need companionship. The man 
who never muses in solitude, who never examines 
the depths of his own soul alone, lives without 
knowing his real wishes and wants. 
There are certain feelings (which we can never 
speak,) that cannot be cultivated in the presence 
of others. The unbending of art, the complete re- 
laxation from etiquette, is like the song of the 
wild bird, free and joyous in the consciousness of 
being unwatched. However familiar with a friend, 
still there is a slight (perhaps a very slight) feel- 
ing, scarcely amounting to a restraint, between 
you and your words and thoughts. This is almost 
unconquerable! I¢ is not the creature of distrust 
er suspicion, but a human fecling not to be sub- 
ued. 
It certainly is good at times to be alone; alone 
with our own weaknesses, to probe and examine 
our hearts with an unspuring hand; and often 
from such hours spent in the misty halls of soli- 
tude, we emerge purer, aud more capable of friend- 
ship and companionship. On the other hand, to 
shun the world, to distrast mankind and dwell 
continually alone, is nursing a pride destructive to 
the owner, Gradually but surely he who dwolla 
continually alone will exalt himself, and despise, 
without knowing, mankind. Then pass not your 
life in solitude, nor yet always seck companion- 
ship; learn to love both, and, like the seasons, 
each will bring a new pleasure. 
James W. McDermort. 


world, or 


“had 


that an 
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VISIT TO THE ESCORIAL. 


CORRESPONDENT of tho New York Eve- 
ning Post, writing from Burgos, Spain, gives 
tie following account of a visit to the Escorial:— 
The Escorial is one of the many palaces in the 
possession of the royalty; haying been rearcd at 
an immense expense by Phillip I., for the three- 
fold purpose of residence, tomb and convent. 
Some idea of its stupendous proportions may bo 
formed when I state that the square of the build- 
ing contains three thousand fect; that it has over 
a thousand yards of' painted fresco, and is lighted 
by the almost ineredible number of eleven thou- 
sand windows. 

It is located in the Jower ranges of the Guadar- 
rama, and, though surrounded by Alpine scenery, 
it looks not insignificant when compared with the 
mighty buttresses of Nature. It is, indeed, a pal- 
ace in the clouds, being nearly three thousand fect 
above the sea, an aliitude greater than that of 
many a mountain peak; and half the height of our 
kingly Mount Washington. 

The convent, in common with those of all Spain, 
is closed, and the days of cowl and monkish glory 
forever departed. The Escorial itself is but o 
mere wreck of its by-gone greatness ; its treasurcs 
of painting, of sculpture and literature have 10 a 
great extent heen taken from it, and what remains 
is fast becoming worthless through royal neglect. 
It must have been a glorious spectacle to have be- 
held it in the days of its monkish pride, when the 
haughty Phillip IL boasted that from the foot of a 
mountain he ruled two worlds. 

All the next day I spent in visiting those parts 
of the immense palace that I could by any means 
obtain access to. The silver key is a patent open- 
er in Spain, and by its aid Isaw almost all I par- 
ticularly desired to. More interesting to me than 
its chapel, superb with paintings, sculpturings and 
fresco work—than its coutt, its galleries, or spa- 
cious library, was the bricf descent I made to tho 


and Bessic 








The royal vault is directly bencath tho High Al- 
its surroundings is most solemn and 
Within its gorgeous receptacles none 





Thou | impressive. 


serve. It seemed strange to hear the cicerone in- 


mankind; for in those narrow niches lie 





ind many a once mighty monarch beside. Gazing 


whom realms were insuficient in “life’s busy 
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Original. 
“WATLING AT THE GATE.” 


HY puny, morn—so glad and bright— 
Alow fair thou seem’st to me! 
Thy gentle kisses touch my cheek, 
nd fill my heart with glee. 
Why are my pulses thrilling so- 
My spirits so elate? 


by exposure to wind and sun, but small and well- 
shaped; her dress was of cheap material, but plain. 
and neat—quite at a variance with the gaudy or- 
naments with which some of the elder girls chose 
to array themselves. There was something about. 
her which caused me to gaze into her face, till a 
quick flush reminded me, and, walking firmly to 


and she grew dearer than ever tome. At length | herself quite aged. “Ido wish I was going, for 
her Ietters were less frequent; and, though I wrote | Mrs. De Vere always has such clegant parties. 
and begged to know tho cause, Troon ceased to | Meg Hervey tells me all aboutthem; all the ‘lions’ 
hear from her. Surprised beyond expression at| are there, There is young Lancy, whom Meg says 
this, T made arrangements to return; 


u and one fine |is in love with Aer; just think of it! she’s got red 
summer’s morning, but a few we eks before the 











oO! soltly let me whisper it— 
She’s “ waiting at the gate!? 


Oh! faster still, my bonny steed, 
Shuke out thy flowing mance; 

And spurn the enrth beneath thy feet 
Jn guy and proud disdain! 

The morn is very bright and fair, 
But we muet hot be late; 

For oh! 1 know a gentle ove 
Is * waiting ut the gate! ? 


The fniry, blue-eyed maiden, Spring, 
Scems tripping o’er my way, 

With songs, and flowers, and loving wiles, 
And beckons me to stay 5 

And bird-notes fill the sunny air— 
A song for every mate— 

Lhwed them not, for Pve a love 
© A-wanting at the gate!” 


Just o'er yon hill, my bonny steed, 
and then, with voice of gice, 
Some one will put thy arening neck, 
And welcome you aud me. 
But gently now—we're almost there— 
Aud what shall be my tate? 
An! now I see—be still, my heart! 
She's “ waiting at the gate!” 
CLARENCE Mar. 


Original. 


PHILLIP’S WIFE, 


BY FRANOES SANBORN. 


é6T TOW is it, Phil, that you, with your wealth, 

connections, good looks and talents, have 
never married?” queried Charley Allen of his 
triend, Phillip Rivers. 

‘The person addressed, « tall, well-formed gentle- 
man of some thirty years, turued from the window 
at which he stood, gazing lessly into the street. 
He was very haudsome; his black, wavy hair 
shading a brow broad aud white; and his large 
eyes, which puzzled one to decide of what hue 
they were, were full of expression. 

“Well,” he replied, atter a moment’s pause, 
“Charley, you have enumerated quite a host of 
desirable qualities; no wonder you think it strange 
Lhave so long remained in single blessedness; but 
1 should never wish to marry one who esteemed 
me for my ‘wealth, connections, good luoks, or 

ents,’ as you are pleased to s: IT should never 
wish to marry with ouc who cared for these alone, 
Pshaw!? = And he laughed rather bitterly, as 
Charles Allen thought. 

“But, Phil, did you never see one whom you 
would Like to claim as your wite?  [¢ seems to me, 
Rivers, that you are little fitted by nature to be, 
what yuu are now termed, & wont achiauter.” 

Phiilip Rivers’ face was clouded for a moment, 
aud his voice was hait-tender when he replied 

“ And so Lam; and {do not iniud telung you, 
Charley, that, with alt his wealth and success, 
Phillip Rivers is not happy. You ask me if Luever 
saw one whom [ couid wish to call my wile? 
Yes,” He paused, and ran his fingers through the 
mass of wavy hair which clustered about his white 
forchead; then, drawing a chair near the cheerful 
fire, which cast a pleasant glow about the room, 
he continued: “I can do no better, this evening, 
than to tell you the story of my life, it you woulu 
like to hear it.” 

Allen nodded assent. 


“Well, sitting here, in this ‘bachelor’s hall’ of 


mine, I can scarcely realize that what [am about 
to tell you is not fiction—a dream which my wild 
fancy has invented. Just thirty years ago, this 
coming April, [first saw light. As to my child- 
hood, [ suppose there is nouing to interest you, as 
Twas like most other urchins—fuil of miscluct, 
and receiving innumerable reminders of my m: 
demeanors by sundry cutis and ferulings, both at 
jhome and at the country school to which I w: 
early introduced. When I reached the uge of fit- 
teen my mother died; and, as my father had been 
killed by being thrown from a horse, while L was 
but a few months old, I was now left utterly alone 
in the world, save one relative—imy smother’ 

cle. On learning of her death, aud my friendless 
situation, he came for me, and con’ d me to his 
own house, and, as he had no children, L becaine 
asasontohim. In one year Lentered college, for 
Thad improved well the little opportunity which 
had been afforded me for learning. Perhaps Mad- 
ame Rumor had already told you of my wild 
freaks and dissipation ducing the first two years 
of my college course; certainly she brought some 
such reports to my uncle’s car, and he xpoke to 
me of them in a manner which irritated, to the 
greatest deyree, my proud spirit. L answered him 
in a way which provoked his anger, and [ left him, 
yowing never again to cross the threshhold. I re- 
solved to still continue in my college course, al- 
though I was aware that {must win my own way 
there, for [would receive no more assistance from 
my uncle. 

* Aticr meditating for a long time upon the 
matter, [ resolved to become a teacher, thinking 
thus to defra <penses. Through the inte 
vention of a classinate, [ at length secured the sit- 


uation of teacher in a small school in the town of | 


N . You smile, Allen, at the idea of’ the fasti- 
dious Phillip Kivers a teacher in a small country 
school; but there has been a great change since 
then. Well, all things went on well in my little 
empire, as T sometimes termed it; yet Twas dis- 
satisfied; my pride repelled against my situation, 
and [ grew more bitter than ever against my uncle; 
the days were long weary ones which I passed in 
that schoolroom. 

“One morning, as I entered in my usual care- 
lesa, preoccupied way, I met at the door a child, 
who at once engaged my attention. I had never 
seen her before, and presumed she was a new pu- 
pil. She could not have been more than ten years 
old, yet I feltattractod toward her, as to none other 
I had ever seen. I can see her now, with her 
brown curls clustering around a face whi 
pressed you with its sad yet beautiful expression, 
Her eyes, seeming almost unnaturally large, were 
of a hazle hue; and, as she gazed for a moment 
earnestly in my face, seemed almost to read my 
heart. The hands, clasped together, were browned 


Le 


Oe: 


a 





my desk, I called the school to order. After the 
opening exercises were over L crossed the room, 
aud, standing by the new pupil, Lasked her naine. 
“Agatha Lee,’ she exclaimed, in a low, sw 
voice, which reminded me of the chirping of the 
robin, who waked me every morning by his carols 
outside my window. ‘ Agatha! [ repeated, think- 
ing how well the name suited the demure littie 
figure. Again her face flushed, and pitying her 
contusion, [ moved back to my desk.” need not 
tell you, Charley, how often I glanced toward her 
during the day; for [ see, by your ineredulous 
Jook, that you are half inclined to believe Tam in- 
veuting this which [am telling you; but [ tell you 
that child, Agatha Lee, found that door in my 
heart which none other has ever done. 

“Tlearned that Agatha was the only daughter 
of a widow Indy who had seen better days, but 
Now took in sewing to support herself and Agatha, 
After Agatha’s introduction to the school I fre- 
quently walked over to the little white cormge by 
the hillside, and spent hours there; in fact, my 
numerous visits there were noticed; and a lady 
jokingly told me that, were Agzic a tittle older, or 
her mother twenty years younger, she should 
think there was a chance of my hing a bride 
during my stay in the village. This had but the 
effect to cause me to reficet a lite; L was now 
nineteen, Agatha Lee but ten; and [formed the 
resolve, one day, to win her when a few years had 
passed away; she was a child then, but yet a wo- 
man tome. You may call this foolish—romantic, 
if you choose, and I will admit it all; but it was a 
(ife romance, and one which, now that joy is gone, 
embitters my fife.” 

_ And the speaker was silent fora moment, gazing 
into the glowing embers, with a mistiness gather- 
ing in his brilliant eyes, 

“ The winter wore away, and Aggic grew to love 
me usabrother. [ could see her face light up 
when she heard my voice, and the smile grow 
brighter on her lips. But the time approached tor 
me to leave her—to go back to college life again. 
I did not speak of this to her until one day just 
before Ulett. L was walking trom school with her, 

“* Avie” T said, watching her face as [ spoke, 
‘ Aggic, Lum going to leave you.’ She turned and. 
caugut jay hand. ‘To Jeave me! she echoed. 
“Yes, Augie, Lam goins back to my school now. 
Lam gomz to be a pupil instead of a teacher,’ 
Yhrowmg open the gate which stood before her 
mother’s house, I said, * Aud you, Aggie, are 
sorry Lam to leave?’ I repented of tie question 
ina moment, for she gave no auswer, buta tear 
fell on my hand. ‘Do not ¢ ic, for T shall 

to sve you often, it you wish?’ ‘Oh! 

you, Mr, Ri ? and smiles ban- 
rs from her f “Lwill, Agatha! 

We entered the house, Mrs, Lee sat near the win- 
dow, as usual, sewing, ‘Oh! mother, Mr. Rivers 
is going away,’ said Agatha. ‘Is he?’ replied 
Mrs. Lee, glancing up from her work; and seeing 
me, she added, “so soon, Mr. Rivers? Well, Ag- 
gic aud I shall miss you very much, for we have 
but few visitors,’ and she sighed. ‘Al! Mrs. Lee, 
[ shall claim the privilege of sometimes calling 
upon you, if you will grant it’ ‘Lshatl be most 
happy to do so,’ she answered, smiling. Agatha. 
letc the room at that moment. ‘Mrs. Lee,’ Lspoke 
quickly, “ I have a request to make of you 
looked at me in amaze fA 
doubtless, y vill Uhink is also an carn: 
est one. Your daugh.er, Agatha, is but a child 
yet; she is more than that to me; and Lask you, 
if one day [can win her heart, that [ may have 
your consent to our union? [ think she mus 
have deemed me mad, tor she rose to her feet and 
gazed at me without “Why 1 
is that I may have permission to bear the expenses 
of her education,’ [ continued. She spoke then, 
©Your request ix indeed a strange onc, yet L be- 
lieve you to be serious in it, and | would agree to 
sour proposal; but Aggie is 10 young too decide in 
such a 
an agreement” ‘I do not wish to do that, Mrs. 
Lee; L wish her to know nothing of it; only let me 
try to win her, and for the rest, even if she bestows 
her love upon some other, it will be a pleasure for 
inc to bear the expense of her education.’ ‘Your 
offer is a generous one, and, though it be a most 
siugular one, I will accept.’ ‘Thank you,’ I cried, 
eagerly. ‘But [learn that you also bear the ex- 
pense of your college course; how can you afford 
to have an additional draft upon you?‘ L assure 
you Lcan; [shall have an obj for my labor.’ 
*Qne more thing, you must prove yourself worthy. 
of her, my dear little Agvic;’ and the mother’s 
voice pronounced the words tenderly. ‘1 will,’ I 
answered, crimsoning like a schoolgirl at the re- 
collection of my two years of college life, Mrs. 
Lee smiled, ‘ Not a word of this to Aggic.’ ‘No,’ 
Just then she entered, all unconscious of the 
strange compact into which the two before her 
had entered. I moved toward the door. ‘Are 
you going, Mr. Rivers?) ‘Yes, Aggie, and I must 
bid_ you now good-bye.’ ‘Good-bye, Mr. Rivers.” 
‘Will you give something more, Aggic?’ She! 
gravely came to my side and kissed ine, and I left; 
her. 

“T know you are thinking, Charley, that this is 
the most eccentric affair which ever occurred i 
the life of that eccentric person, Phil Rivers; and, 
you are right. It strange, and [ wonder now 
why Iwas induced to engage in an affair which [ 
might have foreseen would end as it did. 
return to my story, as the novel- 


2 


lin 


writers say. [left 


length she reached the age of sixteen. 


Lhave ever seen before 
than you can picture, Charl T loved her madly 
—almost worshipped he nd she—well, she 1 
she loved me, and I believed her. She promis 
to be mine, and her cightes 

ed should witness our 1 
“When she was nearly se 
West and began my career as 


lawyer. For a] ti 





matter, and T would not bind her to such | 


“Oh, Aggie,” she said suddenly, “are you going 

“T cannot describe her to you as she then looked | to Mrs. De Vere’s party to-morrow night? 
to me, only that she was more beautiful than any | say it will be a splendid ath 
or since—more beautiful | has 


Lj for the two past samme 
uth birthday we decid- | I do not think T shall go, 


nteen T went to the | had the ch 


Kittle gravelled walk and stood before the little 
white cottage of Mrs. Lee. I rang the bell impa- 
tiently. A moment passed, and { heard no an- 


and noticed, for the first time, that the shutters 
were closed, and an aiv of loncliness and quict 
prevailed, which caused me to feel an involuntary 
shudder. Perceiving, just outside the gate, » rag- 
ged, dirty-faced boy, who was peering curiously 
At me, [slowly retraced my steps. 
“Does Mrs. Lee live here? I asked. ‘Miss 
Lee? I, Idun know. Say, Dick, who lives in this 
ere house? replicd the boy, looking up with a 
saucy grimace on his dirty face. ‘Yes,’ suid a 
Voice, apparently issuing from a hedge close by; 
but immediately the voice was followed by the ap- 
parition of the hoy, who had been addressed as 
Dick” ‘Yes, I know who lives there—just no- 
body? And a kiugh followed this ebulition of wit. 
Look here,’ said I, dropping a small coin in_his 
hand. A comical leer came over his face, and he 
said, ‘Oh! [see you wants to know well,’ folding 
his arms complncently, ‘Miss Lee has been and 
sold out this ere place, wnd has gone off to Bostin, 
or some other place, That’s all 1 know about it, 
mister” ‘But Miss Agatha, where is she?’ i 
asked, cagerly. ‘Oh! and he gave a shrill whistle, 
5 Miss Agyie is the one; I say, Bob, that’s a good 
un; come and inquire for the old lady, when it’s 
pretty Aggio he wants to see.’ I frowned, and 
somewhat subdued, he went on. ‘ Well, that is 
how Miss Lee happened to sell; her daughter Ag- 
gic got married to a rich old feller, who had bush- 
els of gold and diamonds, and brought Aggie 
thousands of presents.” ‘ Married! Agatha mar- 
ried? I exclaimed. Tho boy looked up in sur- 
prise. ‘Yes, she’s married,’ 

“T did not speak again, but, like one in a dream, 
walked back into the street. For some time [ felt 
utterly bewildered; the report [ had just heard, to- 
gether with the fact that our correspondence had 
xo suddenly ceased, combined to induce me to be- 
lieve that Agatha Lee, who I had deemed as true 
and pure as an angel, had indeed deceived me. 
Still E derermined to think ic all a mistake, till £ 

red the truth from some other source. With 
this determination [ stopped at the door of ono 
Whose acquaintance Thad made while a teacher at 


“Why, Mr, Rivers! was the surprised oxcla- 
mation which grected me. ‘So you have return- 
ed? «A few moments were passed in the inter- 
change of common-place remarks; then [ asked: 
“And what of my old triends? And enumeration 
of the various changes in the village were made; 
but [ had no interest in them, until the words fell 
on my caver ear,— Then there was Mrs. Lee and 
Ageie—they are gone. Aguic is married, and they 
—Mrs. Lee, Agyic, and Mr, Waldyon, f think the 
name is—haye gone away. Mr. Rivers, [ thought 
once that you would take Aggie, although she 
seemed but a child; yet she is married now to one 
who must be quite as old as her mother, 

“ Fcannot tell you, Allen, the anguish and fecl- 
ing of wretchedness which | then experienced. I 
remained in N—— but a short time, und then re- 
turned to my western home. I was, as you know, 
successful in business, and gained & competency 5 
my uncle, hearing more favorable reports, sent 
for me, and we were reconciled. He died a few 
years since, leaving me heir to all his wealth. 
‘My history, from that period, you know, I 
lived here in my ‘bachelor’s hall,’ aping the 
snares of managing mamas and their fascinating 
daughters. {shalt never forget her whom I loved 
in my youth, and shall never enter into the chains 
of Mymen.” 

Phillip Rivers threw himself back upon the sofa 
and lishted his cigar, watching the wreathing 
smoke as he did so. 

“ Well, Rivers, | should never havo dreamed of 
such a romance in your lite. What wonld Mrs. 
Claire, who terms you the most inveterate bachelor 
living, say to this?” Ri smiled. “ Bur, Phil,” 
continued Allen, “ haye you never heard anything 
of Agatha since then?” 


“ No; and, till this night, I have not for five 
years spoken her name,” 

“ Pardon me, Phil, but let me ask, do you love 
her yet?” 

Phillip rose and paced the floor for a few mo- 

ments; his proud face grew white, and his voice 
trembled slightly as he answered: 
“T will answer yonr question. [ have endeavor- 
ed all these years to banish from my heart one who 
has been unfaithful to me; [have strove to think 
her as the wife of another; but, despite of all, I 
still see the hazel eyes of Agatha Lee, and still her 
bird-like voice speaks to my heart; and with that 
voice never hushed, Lean but love her even now. 
Yes, Charley, I love her yet.” 


The last rays of the setting sunshone in through 

the folds of the rich curtains, upon a large and well 

furnished room, in which sat two ladies, both | 
young, and one beautiful. A well-fitting dress of 

dark cashmere displayed her finely formed figure ; | 
her brown hair es 1 from the comb which held 
in place the glossy braids, now hang in half-formed 
ringlets about the small, white neck; her eyes were 
large, and in their expression tender; the red lips 
were parted by asmile, disclosing a row of pearly 
teeth; and the hand toying with the tassel of her 
dress was small and delicate; while rings of great 


But to | valne, encircling the white fingers, spoke of the 

wealth of their owner. 
Aggie Lee that night, and, owing to unforeseen | YO » it n 
circumstances, I did not meet her for a year or| there was nothing in her appearance to elicit a 
more. After that I visited her frequently, till at second glance, 


Her companion was a 
ung girl of apparently about seventcen summers 5 


They 
, tnd you know she 
ent you an invitation.” 


Acquainted with no one 


tt 
“Nor go! why, Aggie Waldron, L only wish T; 
nee; bur 
ions! Lam too young, when here Lam seven- 





are. [have loved but one 
heard ofgour marria 


a has such old-fashioned no- > € 


hair, and such a nose. I used to mect him on my 


time appointed for our marriage, t walked up the | way to school, and he would bow; at last we spoke 


together, and had quite a flirtation till ma found it 
out and ended it. Now to think of his being in 


ly. love with Meg Hervey!” and she paused in utter 
t | swering fuotsteps. Llooked up at the windows, | astonishment. 


“So that is the cause of your great desire to go 
to Mrs. De Vere’s, is it, Lizzie?” 

“Oh, no, Aggie, not the only reason; there is 
another one I wish to see more than Ned Lancey. 
Now you just wait, and I'll tell you all about him, 
He is ‘a bachelor of thirty, rich a8 Croesus, and very 
handsome, just my beau ideal; has black hair and 
eyes, and is as indifferent to the ladies as possible; 
and they are all dying for him, too; Annie Claire, 
Bertha Wendell, and—well, all of them.” 

“Indeed, Lizzic, he must be very fascinating if 
they are all dying for him,” 

“There, don’t laugh, Aggie, for it is true. I 
wish you could see him. How romantic it would 
be for you two to fall in love—no, I forget, you 
never fullinlove. Iwonder why youdon’t, Agvie? 
T have not told you bis name yer; itisavery pretty 
name—Philip Kivers—isn’t it, Aggie? Goouness! 
how pate you are! Are you fuint?” and Lizzic 
Wells sprang up, throwing over, in her agitation, 
tho stand covered with books. 


“No, no, Lizzie, it was only for a moment. I 
am well again now; please go on with your de- 
scription,” was Agatha Waldron’s reply. 

“Well, you are pale cuough now; ure you sure 
you are quite well again?” 

Yes, sure;” and the colorless lips curled with a 
faint smile. 

“T have told you all I know about this Mr. Riv- 
ers, only that he is a lawyer, and papa says a very 
talented one. ‘Then there is—there’s May Hervey 
at the door now; I must go, for she will tell me all 
about Lanccy, and I must hear. He in love with 
her, red-haired image! Just think of it, Aggie!” 
and the wild girl danced out of the room. 

Agutha ‘Wuldroif rose from her seat and paced 
for a moment to and fro the carpeted floor. Phil- 
ip Rivers unmarried! what does it mean? Q, if 
there has been a mistake—if I was wrong and un- 
just when I deemed him falso!”’ and her voice grew 
tremulous. ‘ But no, it cannot be. He loves me 
no longer. [would [ were again the happy child 
of ten years since, for then he loved me; and whut 
is wealth tome now? Only a mockery, while my 
heart still mourns for the love which is mine uo 
longer. But I will go,” she added, hastily, “ {will 
go und sec him once more;” and her lips closed 
firmly together. 


“Well, Rivers, what do you think of this assem- 
blage of ‘fair women and brave men?’ Mrs, Do 
Vere’s spacious rooms were crowded by the wealth 
and fushion of B—; and, before replying, Philip 
Rivers glanced around. “Take care, my dear 
bachelor, do not allow your glances to wander 
about in that way, lest Cupid transtix you by an 
arrow from some of the brilliant eyes of the fair 
muuidens who are here to-night.” 

“{ have no fear of that.” 

“ Do not overestimate your powers of resistance. 
I prophesy you will not loug claim to be heurt- 


. There is Miss Lynn, what do you think of 


“ Sho is too cold and haughty.” 
* And Ada Claire?” 
“ Affects too much the sentimental.” 
“ What of her elder sister, Beatrice?” 
“ She is too rude.” 
“ Disposed to cavil at all, Isee, But there is a 
‘new comer, a stranger in the city, here to-night, 
' is said to bear the palm away from all. 
{Yhere she is, nearly opposite us, dressed in a la 
ender silk, the lady with dark eyes and hair.” 

An exclamation from Philip caused his compan- 
jou to pause. In the lady to whom Ins attenion 
had been directed Philp Rivers beheld Ageing 


°C. 
“Who is sho? what is her name?” he asked, 


hat! conquered so soon?” his friend replied, 
with a laugh. ‘The name of her who has sub- 
dued the lion is Waldrou—Agatha Waidron.” 

Agatha Waldron! It was true, then, that she 
had married another; and now was she free, ho 
hurriedly asked himself. In his confusion he did 
not notice that she had withdrawn from the crowd. 
(around; but, suddenly ooking up, he perceived 
. that she was gone; and, scarcely bebeving but that 
he had been ina dream, he walked into the con- 


jservatory, thinking to be alouc for a moment. As 


he entered he saw, standing just before him, sho 

who had haunted him for years. Sho turned at 

the sound of his footsteps. 
Waldron!” 


ip—Mr. Rivers!” she said, turning deathly 
white. 


His voice was cold and stern; hers tremulous 

and tearful. 

“Tt has been long since we have met, Mrs. Wal- 

dron; you have changed much in that time.” 
“Yes, Mr. Rivers.” Her tones were firmer than 

befor 

“Js Mr. Waldron here to-night?” he said, after 

a painful pause. 

“My. Waldron! Then you did not kuow—you 

have bot heurd that he is dead?” she said, in sur- 

prise. 

“ Dead? 

« Yes, and my only friend, my dear mother, al- 

so,” she answered, her eyes tilling with 

« And your wile, Mr. Rivers, is she here?” 

“My wife!” “His face flushed." Do you ask 

me that, Agatha Lee? {am not as fiekle as some 


Aggie; and when [ 


“ Tam not married,” she said, interrupting him. 
“ Agatha!” 


“ Tam not married, but I supposed that you was, 





for you did not answer my letters; and they said 

“Tam a stranger in the city, you know. Tam | your uncle bad left you his fortune, and that you 
ave Mrs. De Vere, whom, , Was too proud to seek a penniless bride, and had 

x, I have met at Sa Un 
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ed at wealthy beauty; and E saw itin whe pa- 
pers, 100.” : 
“My poor litte Aggie!” Philip Rivers’ 


i voices 
rew yery tender as ho drew her towards 


him, 


" n a 5 * How have you suffered, my darting; if was a 
time every mail brought me a letter from Agutha, | teen;” and the speaker sighed, as thongh she felt; distant connexion of mine whose mur 









































saw. But how is it that you are called Agatha 
Waldron, and why was I told that you were mar- 
ried? And my letters, why were they never an- 
ewered ?” A 

“ Because they were never recived, dear Philip. 
And why Iam called Agatha Waldron I can tell 
you, It was my mother whom Mr. Waldron mar- 
ried; and after their marriage he wished me to 
become his daughter, and I have always sinco 
borne the name of Waldron. I remember now 
that [ heard a report about the village that it was 
I who was to become Mrs. Waldron; but deemed 
it too ridiculous to obtain credence for a moment, 
and took no pains to contradict it, little dreaming 
that it would be the cause of s0 much sorrow; 
and a slight tremor shook the form held so closely 
in Philip Rivers’ arms.“ We—Mr. Waldron, ma- 
ma and I, removed from N—, and I wrote to you, 
informing you of the change of our residence ; but 
to that lotter [ reccived no answer, and never heard. 
from you again antil I saw the marriage of Philp 
Rivers in the paper, and report said it was you; 
then, Philip, I tried to forget you; but Thave been 
so very wretched—” and her lip quivered. 

“ Aggie, my darling, my own betrothed bride, 
how have you suffered, and I deemed you false all 
the time, and thought you had sold yourself for 
gold,” he murmured, regretfully. There was no 
answer, but the brown curls were nestled closer to 
his heart. “ Now, my dearest, it shall all end; we 
will be happy yet. Agatha, will youbemy wife?” 

Her answer, however indistinct it was, must have 
been satisfactory to him, for lhe bent down and 
covered lip and brow with kisses. What it was 
the reader may judge, when we say that scarce two 
weeks afterward the fashionable world was clec- 
trified by the announcement of the marriage of the 
wealthy old bach, Philip Rivers, to the heiress and 
belle, Agatha Waldron. Various were the surmis- 
ings and comments upon the oceasion. Mas. Claire 
—she had three marriageable daugliters—decided 
that, for her part, she could not sce how Mr. Rivers 
ever fancied that proud, stuck-up piece, Agatha 
Waldron; while her daughters, one and all, decided 
that th ys thought Philip Rivers a per- 
son of very peculiar fuucies. Lizzie Wells was in 
ei 8 at the idea of her favorite, “ Aggic ” sub- 
duing the elegant Mr. Rivers; and also at meeting 
at the wedding Ned Lancey, who proved to her 
satisfaction that he was not “in love with that red- 
haired image—Meg Hervey ;” and who, some years 
afterward, demonstrated equally to her satisfac- 
tion, that he was “in love” with Lizzie Wells, by 
making her Mrs, Lancey. And now, leaving wi- 
told the happiness which afterward fully compen- 
sated for the sorrow which had before been theirs, 
we will leave Philip Rivers and his lovely wife. 































Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
WAITING. 
[5 malting, my loved onc, still waiting for thee; 
O, why art thou lingering? come quickly to me! 
‘The moments seem mouths aud the hours ull years, 
‘Thus watehing and waiting, twixt hopings and tears. 


L long for thy presence as longeth the bird 
vo rest in the boughs by the mght-breezes stirred. 
‘Then hasten, love, hasten thee quickly to me 

‘To the heart that is sighing aud waiting tor thee. 


The evening star beams in the dim purle west; 
Aud the acws tall like trees on the violet’s breast; 
Aud the son, rd tlies home to his mate in the tree; 
*Lis the hour of thy coming, love—husten to me. 


Thou camest not; wherefore this lingering delay? 
‘The night-shades are tailing, oh where dost thou stay? 
jut Lucar thy light step e’en now at the door; 
Thou comest as constant as ever betore. 
Mus. IsanxL N. Joicz. 











Subjects for Thought, 





tees In THE GARDEN. ‘ery man that can 
afford it—and we may add, woman too—should 
have a garden. The merchant, who busies hi 
self all day in his counting-room; the tailor, who 
toils from morning till night on his bench; the 
editor, who writes and clips and clips, and writes 
till the universe seems to him no more than a dry, 
rustling newspape gyman, who pores 
over his theology till the juice of nature dics out of: 
it and out of his flesh; the sedentary females, 
shortening their respiration and their lives over 
their intertninable sewing; all should have some 
such re: ing out-door interest for evening and 
morning recreation, 

There is something here, among these stalks and 
Dlossums and vines, that gives breath to the sick, 
strength to the weak, rest to the weary, and happi- 
ness to the discontented. You bury your troubles 
under the rich soil you turn over with your spade, 
You dig up cares with the weeds. You train up 
sweet senuments and gentle thoughts with the fra- 
grant ped-vines and rose bushes. The opening of 
a morning glory symbolizes the expanding beauty 
of your sow. The rotund melons, swelling and 
ling to ripeness, the homely potatoc-top, the 
seis and silk of the corn—or the heliotrup 
inks, sweet-williams,—all have som 
ie ) r y to you, when 
you come home disappointed and grieved from 
your transactions in the world. 
something in these subtle influences 

vay ate, but which 

uone the less real and benciicial. The manual } 
bor which reiuvigurates the blood brings bac 
color and appetite, aud restores the youthful joy 
of living, is not more certainly eflective than the 
magnetism of the earth, the wholesome stall, the 
i of precnness and zrowth, and the aild, si- 
Tent, and subduing of the plants. 








































































Woman in Apversity.—Women 
should be more trusted _and confided in as w 
mothers, and sisters. They have a quick 
tion of right and wrong, and, without abv: 
ing why, read the present and future, r charac- 
ters und acts, designs and probabilities, where man 
Sees no letter or sign. What clse do we mean by 
the adage “mother wit,” s: that woman has a 
quicker perception and readier invention than mau? 
How often, when man abandons the helm in des- 
pair, woman siezes it and curries the home-s! 
through the storm! Man often fli 
family to avoid impending poverty or ruin. Wo- 
man seldom, if ever, forsook hone thus. Woman 
never evaded mere temporal calamity by suicide or 
































and confided in, 
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sco his poverty gazetted, may blow ont his brains 
and Icave wife and children to want, protcctorless. 
Loving woman would have counselled him to accept 
poverty, and live to cherish his family, and _re- 


Woman should be counselled 
It is the beauty and glory of her 
nature that it instinctively grasps at and clings to 
the truth and right. Renson, man’s greatest fac- 
ulty, takes time to hesitate before it decides 7 Dut 
woman’s instinct never hesitates in its decision, 
and is scarcely cver wrong where it has even 
chances with reason. Woman feels where man 
thinks, acts where he deliberates, hopes where he 
despairs, and triumphs where he falls. 


trieve his fortune. 








sorsrtes TRUTHS FoR WomeN.—In domestic 
happiness the wife’s intluence is much greater than 
the husband’s; for the one, the first cause—mutual 
love and confidence—veing granted, the whole 
comfort of the household depends upon. trifles 
more inmediately under her jurisdiction. By her 
management of sinall suins, her husband’s respec- 
tability and credit are created or destroyed. No 
fortune can stand the constant leakages of extray- 
ance and mismanagement; and more is spent in 
trifles than woman would casily believe. ‘The one 
great expense, whatever it may be, is turned over 
and carefully reflected on ere incurred; the income 
is prepared to meet it; but it is pennies impere 
tibly sliding away which do the mischief; and this 
the wife alone can stop, for it does not come within 
a man’s province. 

‘There is often an unsuspected trifle to be saved 
in every houschold. It is not in economy alone 
that the wite’s attention is so unecessary, but in 
those uiceties which make a well-regulatcd house. 
An unfurnished cruet-stand, a missing key, a but- 
toniess shirt, a soiled tuble-cloul, a mustard-pot 
with its old contents sticking hurd aud brown 
about it, wre severally nothings ; butcach can raise 
an angry word or cause discumfort. Depeud on 





















it, there’s a great deal of doinestic happiness in a 
id) 





well dressed mutton-chop, or a ti breakfast 
table. Men grow sated of beauty, tired of music, 
are often too wearied for conversation, (however 
intellectual;) but they can always appreciate a 
well swept hearth and smiling comfort. A woman 
may Jove her husband devotediy—may sacrifice 
fortune, friends, family, country tor him—she nay 
have the genius of a Sappho, the enchanted beau- 
ties of an Armida; but—inelancholy fact—if’ with 
these she tail to make his home comtortable, his 
heart will inevitably escape her, Aud women live 
so entirely in the atlections, that without love their 
existence is a void. Letter submit, then, to house- 
hold tasks, however repugnant they may be to 
Your tastes, than dvom yourself’ to a loveless home. 
Women of a high order of mind will not run this 
visk; they kuow that their feminine, their domes- 
tic, are their tirst duties, 











seresess CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—The man 
who is obliged to be coustantly employed, to carn 
the uccessaries of life and support his family, 
knows not the unhappiness he prays for when he 
desires wealth and idlenes To be constantly 








busy is to be always happy. Persons who have 
y' PPy i 
active 





suddenly acquired wealth, broken up th 
pursuits, and begun to live at their case, 
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Twiticut Tnovarts.—Ono less to 
meet me! Whose heart have I touched? To whom 
do these words come home? Who has felt too dvep- 
ly the import of them? Onc Jess to meet me? Yes; 
return to that sacred spot, home, where is centred 
allyour affections, and find a—blank. You feel 
that one smile less beams upon. you; there is one 
yoice less to welcome you. Go into the room 
in which you haye passed many hours witb the 
near and cherished one in health; and when dis- 
ease fastened itself upon that form, reducing it al- 
most to a mere shadow, you lingered beside tho 
couch, and feared to feel the pulse lest it might 
throb faintl: Look around atthe familiar objects 
—some favorite book, perhaps, with pages turned 
down, The Bible is in its accustomed place; you 
open and find the passage, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” distinctly marked, while the form of the 
departed one seems to fit before you. 


Counr Tnxem.—Count what? Why, 
count the mercies which have been quietly falling 
in your history. Down they come every mornings 
and every evening, as angel messengers from the 
Father of Light, to tell you of’ your best friend in 
heaven. Lave you lived these years, wasting mer- 
cies, treading them every day, and never yet real- 
ized whence they came? If you have, Heaven pity 
you. You have murmured under afilictions, but 
who has heard you rejoice over blessings ? Ask the 
sunbeam, the rain-drop, the star, or the queen of 
the night. What is life but mercy? Whatis health, 
strength, friendship, social life? Had each the pow 
er of speech, each would say, “I am a mercy. 
Perhaps you have never regarded them as such; 
if not, you have been a poor student of nature or 
revelation, What is the propricty of stupping to 
play with a thorn bush, when you may just as well 
pluck sweet flowers, and eat pleasant fruits? 



































teseeess FOttow TuE Rraut.—No matter who 
you are, what your lot, or where you live, you can- 
not afford to do that which is wrong. The only 


is to do the right thing. You may not always hit 
the mark, but you should always aim for it, and 
with every trial your skill increases. Whether you 
are to be praised or blamed for it by others; 
whether it will seemingly make you richer or poor- 
er, or whether no other person than yourself knows 
of your action, stil, always, and in all cases, do 
the right. Your first Iessons in this rule will some- 
time seem hard ones, but they will grow casier and 
casicr, till finally doing the right thing will become 
ahabit, end to do wrong will almost scem an im- 


possibility. 


sseceeee FEMALE SocreTY.—To a young man, 
nothing is so important as a spirit of devotion 
(next to his Creator,) to some amiable woman, 
whose image may occupy his heart, and guard it 
from the temptations that beset it on all sides. A 
man ought to choose his wife as Mrs. Primrose did 
her wedding-gown, for qualities that will “ wear 
well.” One thing at least is true—that if matri- 
mony has its cares, celibacy has no pleasures. A 
Newton or a mere scholar may find ev i 
study; 2 man of literary taste can receive in books 
a powerful auxiliary; but aman must have a bo- 
som friend, and children around him to cherish 































away and die in a very short time. Thon 
would have been blessings to the world, and added 
to the common stock of happiness, i' they had 
been content to remain in a humble sphere, and 
earned every mouthful of food that nownshed their 
bodies. But no; fushion and wealth took posses- 
sion of them, and they were completely ruined. 

They ran away from peace aud pleasure, and em- 
braced a lingering death. Ye who are sighing for 
pomp and splendor of life, beware! Ye Kuow not 
what ye wish. No situation, however exalted; no 
wealth, however maguificent; no honors, however 
glorious, can yield you solid enjoyment while dis- 
content turks in your bosom, ‘The secret of happi- 
ness lics in this—to be always contented with your 
lot, and uever sigh for the splendor of riches, or 
the magnificence of fashion and power. Persons 
who are always busy, and go cheerfully to their 
laily tasks, are the least disturbed by the fluctua- 
tions of business, and at night slecp with pertect 
composure. 


+ Foorisn Tuoucits.—We are apt to 
Providence so long as we have 
way; but if things wrong, then we think if there is 
a God, he is in heaven, and not on earth, ‘The 
cricket in the spring builds his little house in the 
meadow, and chirps ror joy, because all is going so 
well with him, But when he hears the sound of 
the plow a few furrows off, and the thunder of the 
oxen’s tread, then the skies begin to look dark, and 
his heart fails him. The plow comes craunching 
along, and turns his dwelling bottom side up, and 
he is rolling over and over, without 2 home, his 
heart says: ‘Oh, the foundations of the world are 
destroyed, and everything is going to ruin!” But 
the husbandman, who walks behind his plow, 
singing and whistling as he goes, dovs he think the 
i ions of the world are breaking up? Why, 
not so much as know there was any low: 
J or cricket there, He thinks of the harvest which 
‘is to follow the track of the plow; aud the cricket, 
too, if he will but wait, will find a thousand blade 
there was but one before. We are 
























believe in 




































of grass wher 
all like the kets, [fanything happens to over- 
throw our plans, we think all is gone to ruin. 





+eeeee TeEans.—There is a sacredness in tears. 













They are not the mark of weakness, but of power. 
They are me s of overwhehning grief, of deep 





contrition, of unspeakable lo’ LU there ix want- 
ing any argument to prove Uitiaai was not mor- 
tal, L would look for it in the strong convulsive 
emotion of the breast, when the soul ha 
‘itated, when the fountains of feeling are ri 
and when tears are gushing forth in cry: 
si ms. kk not_harshly of the stricken | 
one weeping in silence! Break not the solemmity | 
by rude laughter or intrusive footsteps. Despise 
not woman’s tears; they are what make her an an- 
- Seoff not if the rt of, manhood 
metimies melted into sympathetic tears; dey are 
what help to cle vove the brite. TD loy 
to see te Pall ‘yaue paintul tokens, | 
i but still most holy. There is pleasure in tears, 
an awful picast If there were none on earth 10 ; 
shed tears for me, I should be Joth to live; and 
no one might weep over my grave, I could never i 



















































desertion. The proud banker, rather than live to 





dic in peace. 


“forth the 





and support the dreariness of old age. 


seeeeees Iv is not worth while to hear what your 
servants say when they are angry; what your chil- 
dren say after they have slammed the door; what 
beggars say whom you have rejected from your 
door; what your neighbors say about your chil- 
dren; what your rivals say about your business or 
your dress. 


se+eeeee TERE is a Rabbinical tradition that 
the throne of God is surrounded with the purest 
snow, out of which the angels fashion themsclyes 
the pure and ethereal bodies in which they are 
clothed when they visit the lower world. 

trsesees EVERY one sits in judgment on a dirty 
sin; but clean it, dress it, and polish it, and ther 
are ten thousand people who think it not so sinful 
afterall. It is ragged iniquity that shocks their 
delicacy. 




















Origigal. 
BEAR AND BRAVE. 


MAR, then art a work of Jove, 
Noblest work of Him above; 
Born to live, and love, and learn, 
You've a glorious crown to earn; 
Born to live and born to die. 
You've a misvion stern and high; 
Whether on the land or wave, 
Bear and braye! bear and brave! 





Mortal, life is but a sleep, 
Where we laugh and where we weep; 
Life's a struggle, life's n fight, 

Life's all-day, or Jite’s wll night; 
Life you cannot live again, 

Do vot live that life in vain; 

Ueart of free, and soul of slave, 

Bear and brave! bear and brave! 


hall be 
Suited to thy bravery; 
Learn to beur aud to forbear, 
i ¢ thy life with care; 
ut, droop not, fear not ill, 
proud het, though it do kill; 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Bear and brave! bear and brave! 

J. A. C. O'Covor, 











Brother thy reward sh 












Original. t 


“PUIR ROB. BUR: 


ISTY and dim, and totally undefined as is the | s 
I future before us, there are but few of those | i 
upon whom the morning star of youth still shines; 
there are but very few for whom that future does 
not shine with a golden radiance, all the more dear 
for being such a dreamy, bewildering light, They 
stand among the coul groves, by the rippling wa- 
ters of youth, and uader her blue sky, over which 
float Une soft white clouds of morning, and stretch 
hands in inexpressible longing towards 
the mighty, uuknown forests of the fuure. ‘There 
re glorious crowns of fame hanging upon those 
distant boughs; coronals whose ylitter is fainiy: 
ance—that distance which presents 
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way to obtain happiness and pleasure for yourself 


its divine us 
shine of ben "i ¢ 
soul; or it drops like lightning from the clouds of 


astormy and dark pission. 
sence 0} nok 
perstition; now we flame of the sacrificial altar 


ascending in incens 


domestic hearth, it lights the chamber of bl 
makes comfort in this house of the body; an 


strange pair—the Vulcan and Venus of the world 
—in subjection; using them for ha: 
tue; and beware ever bow we pe 
tral sources of power, these fie 
ey, from their sacred 


houses and our hearts. 


sharp points piercing his brow 
for fame believe those thorns ex. 
With cager haste lie presses forwarl, fast leav- 
ing behind him the free path of his early years. 
Green ways await him; he is greeted by the ap- 
plause which so soon wafts one toward celebrity, 
for he is one upon whom genius has breathed her 
burning sighs. Beautiful and sweet are the words 
he pens; nature’s purest pathos, her most exalted 
tones iningle in the flowing lines of his muse. 
Freedom’s trumpet tones he sounds forth in ono 
who fears not the world, and men say, “ he must 
be noble, he must be good; no terrible stains suly 
the whiteness of his soul;” and they lavish upon 
him honors that a pensant rarely expects, and still 
more rarely re s. Nobility revorences him, 
and opens its cyes in wonder that a ploughman 
should crown himself with the poct’s laurel,—that 
pocsy should smile upon one who possessed not a 
noble’s potent, 

The admiration and appreciation for which he 
dares not hope, flatters the warm, impulsive heart 
of the favorite. Dazzled as he must have been by 
this wide popularity; blinding as it must have 
been, even to eyes shut against its influences, the 
kindly heart of the peasant bard, well ax he loved 
renown, and earnestly as he craved it, would never 
become infatuated by flattery and praise. But 
alas for the generous heart which has no firm, im- 
movable principle of right to sustain it when the 
‘{ temptations of distinction beckon with gilded 
hands to the paths they promise to strew with 
flowers. 

m voices casily Jure the soul of impulse, and 
the feted and flattered poet fell before the power- 
ful influence of dissipation, Beautiful, pure aspir- 
ations, high thoughts and noble purposes were 
poisoned by the glowing wince that passed his lips. 
The glorious future to which ho bad so longingly 
reached forth, was, when it became his prescit, 
more dreer, more desolate than his past had been, 
—the sweet fruit he might have clasped was turned. 
to bitter ashes by the Bacchanalian goblet he held. 
Happier would he have been if he could have stifi 
the bright and high wishes of his soul; happier 
it he could have said with the Pagan Anacreon— 
“ Within this goblet, rich and‘deep, 

Icradle al] my woes to sleep.” 


But the natural nobility and grandeur of his soul 
could not allow the sentiments of die heathen poct 
to infuse their own carclessness of the “ great for- 
ever;” and when the fiery wine was not cour 

through his veins, the gloom, the inexp 
sudness was far deeper than the wild mnnatural 
pleasure that preceded it, The world has mourned 
as it does not often mourn,—it has wept real, 
heartfelt tears for one whom the serpent intemper- 
ance blighted cre thirty-eight years had pussed 
over his head; but the wire he loved still holds 
empire over multitudes, while they still sorrow 
that the earth shall uever again know Robert 


Burns. JEANNIE DEANS. 
{pBe classic myth which makes Vonus 
of Vulcan is not without a subtle sign: 

She was the goddess of Love, he the gud of 
She was the most beautitul and charming of ce- 
jal intelligences; he was a grimy blacksmith, 
working at ‘his forges in caverns beneath the 
ocean. Her form was the perfection of symmetry ; 
he was hidicous and Jame, At first sight, one is 
shoeked by this seemingly unnatural union. But 
a deeper glance reveals » beautiful truth hidden in 
the heart of the ancient fable, 
Fire is to the world what Jove is to humanity, 
Vulean is the god of natural fire; Venus is the 
ity of that fire which burus in human hearts and 
lives. 
Vulcan was said to be lame; that is, he could 
not go without a stick. So fire must have a stick, 
or something else to support it, or it is the lamest 
of' the clemeuts. 
Vulcan was a mighty artisan; and burning 
mountains were the chimnies of his forges. The 
god himself has perished with the mythology that 
gave him being; but thoso mysterivus furnaces 
and smoke funnels still remain, shaking the earth 
with their heat, blowing off ashes and slay in ter- 
rible blasts, and reminding us of the ancient myth 
by their volcanic or Vuleanic appellation. 
Fire also remains the friendliest and yet the 
most fatal of clements. It is itself’ a god; the 
great artisan, forger of iron, builder and propeller 
of engines. It falls in mild, benignant showers of 
sunlight, or drops in lightuing from the clouds. It 
warms our hearths, illumines our dwellings, and 
cooks our food; the most uscful of servants. Or, 
when given too much liberty, it breaks its chains, 
and rising terrible in its power, devours the house 
in which it has so long fuithfully served—at times 
even licking up whole cities with its fluning 
tongues. 
So love, the fire of life, is the artificer of all hu- 
man graces; in deep caves beneath the sea of pas- 
sion, blowing the furnaces of the soul’s energy; 
forging the weapons of truth, the armor of virtue, 
the scales of justice, the cup of happiness; also, 
! turning its band tomany harmful thngs— 
of jenlousy, the dagger of revenye; for 
this fire, too, is an evil fire, when perverted from 

it showers down upon us in sun- 
icence from sume grent and wiko 


will the aspirant 
rt. 










































VENUS AND VULCAN. 







































It is the glowing es- 
religion, or the hot, baleful sinoke of su- 





to Ucaven, and now the fire 
cat the stake. It warms the 






that fires the heret 





D 
a 
v, perverted to vice, it consumes the house, lew 
ing behind it nothing but ruins and moral black- 





ness. 


How much it behoves us then to keep this 





piness and Vi 
t these cen- 
rountains of ener- 
4, ov sitler them to burst 
tating conflagratious in our 
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+++ He that cannot forgive others breaks 
e over Which he bimself mast certainly 





en in the dis oo 
to the eye only the laurel wreath, and hides the | the bridge 
terrible thorns beneath, and not till he has felt the | pass. 






















































































Original. 
TAKING ADVICE. 
HE “ hoped L'a don my sweetest smile, 


For she hnd set her heart upon 
‘This match, and ‘twas the best, 

The very best in town; ” and then 
She counted up his dimes, 

And reckoned over acres broad. 
To me, full filty times. 


Bhe “ hoped 1°d tell young Lawyer Shaw 
To mind his own affairs?” 

Lonly wish she'd rid Aer mind 
Oral} such weighity cares! 

Bhe “thought we'd flirted now too long, 
‘And he was poor!” Ah! me, 





missive with the beautiful, attractive and original 
heading, “ Lines to———-,” then, With a thousand. 
hopes and fcars, and various other comfortable 
My very winningest. emotions, send it to “ Mr. 


iditor,” and, after six 





weeks of most aggravating suspense, have the con- 
solation of sceing the burning effusion of your po- 
etic genius, “ respectfully declined 2” 


But these are troubles of the head—there aro 


those of the heart. Did youever settlo your dicky 
and your heart in prospect of a charming tele-a-tete 
with some bonnie Katy, or Mary, or Nancy, what- 
ever her name ms 
sleeve was encircling that slender waist, have some 
ogle-eyed Aunt suddenly make a descent upon 
you? Or, did you ever have some mustached rival 





y bo, and, just as your coat- 


Ag if Levereven thought celipse you in said Katy’s affections? You never 


What Uarry’s wealth might be! 


She “knew a girl of my good sense 
‘Would never grow romantic, 

As lover's sighs, aud tears, and smiles, 
‘They nearly drove her frantic; 

So when (old) General Richardson ” 
(ile’s sixty, Kate, I’m sure!) “came,” 
She “knew I'd throw aside my pranks; ” 

1 bardly thought the same! 


“ He was not over young, she knew, 
But then he'd wealth and station; 
Gis bravery had won him, oft, 
The plaudits of the nation.” 
L vowed he'd win from me no smile, 
But wisely stitohed and pondered, 
While back and forth, and here, now there, 
My maiden aunt still wandered. 


She “had hoped I would never wed,” 
‘My heart throbbed, “ ouly Marry!” 
She “ knew herself the happy state 
Of such as Fingle tarry.” 
I wondered, while 1 sewed, if she 
Had ever heard an offer, 
And doubted, as L turned a hem, 
If she'd refuse the proffer. 


Pm sure I can’t remember half 
Her counsel oud direction ; 
Lonly know I closed my ears, 
Resolved on its rejection, 
And vowed some mad-cap prank I'd play 
‘The Gencral, while as strong 
I vowed to love but Harry Shaw! 
Dear Katie, was it wrong? 
itty LoveTtTe. 





Original. 
“MAN MADE TO LAUGH.” 


Be pardon, Messrs Fenton and Florida! “Hope 
Pm not intruding,” as the servant girl suid 
when she sauntered into the parlor and plumped 
herself on to the sofa between a pair of lovers! I 
do not tuke up my pen to challenge a war of words, 
but because fam laboring under the impression— 
it may be a delusion—that I have something to 
say, and [ want to say it. In Waverly, Nos. 16 and 
19, [sce you gentlemen have been having a little 
pit of a discussion upon the object of man’s crea- 
tion—particularly the point, “mourning versus 
laughing.” Now you know it is the prerogative 
of my sex to talk—I confess to a weakness for that 
very healthy exercise of the vocal organs—so, 
while you gentlemen are quict—smoking your ci- 
gars, Ppresune—vwill, with your permission, occu- 
py the stand. 
Firstly, 1 suppose Mr. Fenton has somewhere 
and sometime advanced the idea that “man was 
made to mourn ”—though where and when I can- 
not say—and I have received every Waverley from 
No, 1 to 16. Well, upon the announcement of this 
very evident fact, ftiend Charlie comes in, fresh 
from College, scrapes and moon-light walks, and 
insists that man was created for no such melan- 
cholic usc of his God-like faculties! After hearing 
this bundle of mirth, impulse and enthusiasm 
through, Mr. Fenton very quictly lays aside his ci- 
gar, and spreads the case plainly before the young 
gentleman. Ina very fatherly sort of a way he 
tulks, as thouzh to quict Charlie’s exuberant spir- 
its; and, throughout the whole, there runs a vein 
which seems to say, “ When you are older you 
will know better.” Now, with due regard to Mr. 
Fentou’s delicate style—yet I only wish I had been 
resent when he was wriling that—I would have 
jogged his clbow and told him he needn’t be so ve- 
ty sparing of Master Charlie’s sensibilities—I 
would have come right out and told the young 
gentleman he was writing what he knew nothing 
about. 
Now, father Fenton—do let me call you so, for 
Linvariably think of you as a very fatherly sort of 
a man—please be a little indulgent and puff away 
at your mecrschaum ten minutes longer, and let 
sister Frank talk to this facetious Charlie. I may 
say nothing new or strange, but I want to talk be- 
cause Ido, Now I am not “ College-learnt,” like 
our Charlio, but I can boast it bas not been three 
weeks since I saw the inside of an Academy ; so, if, 
Tam “ plain in speach,” I trust to your indulgence. 
I hope, too, that brother Charlie will not let his 
honor be tothe trouble of getting offended, for it 
would not disturb me in the least. 
Theo great Somebody has said that, from exten- 
sive travel and observation, he has found there 
was “much in the world to condemn, little to com- 
mend, and a great deal to laugh at; but the wise 
author docs not inform us which would sink the 
scale were the causes of mirth and sorrow placed 
in the same balance,—so we must judge for our- 
selves. But if Robert Burns, whose whole life was 
burdened with labor, care and sorrow, isn’t suf_l- 
cient authority, that “man was made to mourn,” 
is Charles Florida, whose pathway may be strewn 
with flowers, and better authority for the contrary 
assertion? 
“Man laughs more than he mourns,” does he? 
My dear sir, do you know what trouble is? Did 
you cver sit down to your writing desk full of in- 
spiration of some theme for the Wavorley—and, 
just as you were maturing some budding idea in- 
to form, have your glorious flights suddenly pros- 
trated by Jimmy or Johnny rushing in with, 
“Charlie! Charlie! the pigs are in the garden!” or, 
when subscribing “ Charles Florida” to some ov- 
erwhelmning effusion, have some elf of mifchicf 
upset the inkstand, thereby consigning all these 
brain-cfforts to the inky blackness of oblivion? 
Or, having carefully prepared another manuscript, 
have you seen the wind, in one of its wild freaks 
whisk it out of the window? Or, did you ever go 
off into a rhapsody of cloquence over a “ pome,” 
study all day and dream all night about the rhythm 


did! Well, then, you have no right to say there is 
more sunshine than darkness on this mundano 
sphere. I wonder if, in such_a dilemma, you 
would “laugh and grow fat?’ Try itandsee. If 
your Jaugh would not ring out as hollow as “ sound- 
ing brass or a Ainkling cymbal,” then my name 
is not Frances Williams 

But, nonsense aside, brother Charlic, and let us 
have a quiet, sober chat about this. First, let mo 
quote a little from the writings of “C.F! “We 
cannot agree with Thomas Fenton when he says 
that pain has overgrown its twin-sister, happi- 
ness.” Then, my dear sir, you have scen very lit- 
tle of the shady-side of this world—very little in- 
deed; my own years are few, but I have seen 
cnough of life to know that more of sorrow than 
of joy is mingled in the cup for us earth-pilgrims. 
Not in the city have [learned the lesson, where 
miscry and want and suffering are personified in 
throngs of human beings who haunt every street 
and cornér! here, in our own quict village, where 
nature has been bountiful in her gifts, where plen- 
ty sits smiling at our doors, and where peace and 
harmony hold their gentle sway; and, here, is there 
a houschold, a heart, over which the raven wing 
of sorrow hath not brooded? Not a hearthstone 
in all our village, not one, but hath its tale of 
grief; and who may say how many unspoken tri- 
als are borne on from day to day and year to year 
—of the sorrows which lic hidden too decp for hu- 
man ken? 

It seems to me the observer need ask but one 
glance over the world, to say, with Mr. Fenton, 
that pain has overgrown its twin sister, happiness, 
even to gigantic proportions. Who can look upon 
the oppressed and poor that are counted by mill- 
ions—upon the physical suffering extant of which 
not one in a thousand is exempt, and of the poor 
victims whose heavy heart-sorrows alone are fill- 
ing our chure! ‘ds—and say that darkness does 
not exceed the sunshine? Aye, few of us need go 
beyond our own hearthstones, or the precincts of 
our own hearts, to find life’s shadows. 

True, sin is the original source of ull the sorrows 
with which the six thousand years of this world 
has been fraught; yet, to say each one’s sufferings 
are in consequence of his own sin, is not only an 
unwise but a very unjust assertion, Mark my 
word, Charlic, you will think very differently ten 
years from this time. But one question here if 
you please: When your frame is racked with pain, 
your mind tortured with care and trial, your heart 
heavy with some great grief, will it, in any wise, 
relieve the suffering by reflecting that all this 
would not have beon had not Adam sinned? will 
it abate the burden of sorrow one jot? Can you 
“augh and grow fat” any easicr for casting all 
the guilt upon our first parents? Itrustnot. But, 
granted mitn’s sorrow is in eéusequence of his own 
sin, isn’t that enough, especially in a world where 
there is more of sin than aught else? and will that 
in the least mollify his sufferings? Can you in- 
deed conccive of deeper anguish than remorse of 
concience? 

There is in tho nature of man an innate buoy- 
ancy which enables him, in a measure, to throw off 
sadness, or, rather, the kecnness of grief may soon 
wear away, and the heart rise above its sorrow. 
But this inherent tendency to buoy the heart above 
the billows of sorrow is nothing akin to the devil- 
may-care air which can defiantly laugh in face of 
affliction and adversity. 

Again, mourning does not necessarily follow in 
the train of affliction. Gloom and despondency 
need not, nay should not be the fruit of trial. 
Why clothe the earth in a mourning pall because 
the world is rife with misery? Why need we 
“strip the myrtle from the brow of gayety, aud bid 
the beautiful flowers which bloom in every dale and 
on every hill-top droop and dic?” Why, becanse 
this is a valo of tears, should man put on sack- 
cloth and go mourning all his days? Nay, man 
was not made for this! he was made to bear trial, 
and sorrow, and suffering, but to bear it bravely, 
nobly, even cheerfully. 

Again, quoting from tho ahove mentioned author, 
“How often have we observed students growing 
thin and dyspeptic—thcological, especially—from 
the idea that man was made to mourn instead of 
laugh.” Nay, sir, [think you are mistaken. You 
doubtless have observed students “ growing thin 
and dyspeptic,” but not from the idea that man 
was made to mourn. Very truce there are some, of 
the sanctimonious order, who stalk up and down 
the carth with most doleful long-facedness, even 
deeming it almost a sin to smile, but these by no 
means comprise the majority of the world. And, 
according to my own observation, students grow 
Jean and pale from severe mental exertion—which 
is certainly highly reprchensible when, at the sac- 
rifice of health, more than from any other cause. 
As to the theological students, we may meet 
them in the street with half a biblical library under 
their arms, pale, cold, and sedate as a host, yetin 
thesocial circle it has been my pleasure to find 
them, invariably, as jovial class of students as it 
has cvor been myfhappiness to mect; free from 
frivolity and levity, but cheerful, abounding in 
good wholesome wit and mirth, such as really 
makes one “ laugh and grow fat.” 

Quoting again:—“In the world to come we 
learn that all is happiness, that man spends his 
eternity in singing psalms.” Methinks, brother 
Charlie, you cannot have very exalted views of 
Heaven if you deem its glories confined to songs of 
waise. Think you our immortal souls, with their 
immeasureahle capacities and heaven-born attri- 
butes, could he satisfied with an eternity of psalm- 
singing? Nay, [cannot but think, that, though an 
important part, it will be a very small part of the 





















and metre, und finally christening the precious 


plonious employment reserved for the children of 
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Again ;—“ If he should mourn here all his days, 
and then be transported to realms of bliss, where 
mourning and sorrow enter not, wouldn’t he feel a 
little out of his place?” Brother! have you ever, 
even for a time, walked beneath life’s shadows? 
Has your heart e’er been wrung by sudden adguish, 
or some long cankering sorrow? And have you 
felt, in those darkened hours, the sweet assurance 
thrilling your very soul, “ There shall be no sorrow, 
no tears in heaven?” 
ments, havo you e’er felt the thrilling joy, “how 
sweet it will be to be there?” If not, remember 
these are precincts of the soul too sacred for cold 
inexperience to tread. 
The carth-worn and weary child of God, “ out of 
his place in heaven!” Will the littte one, whose 
young life has known naught but neglect, cruelty 
and suffering, feel out of place, if received within 
the sheltering embrace of a home, where loving 
smiles and tender care create, in his little heart, a 
new life? Will he fell in the least discomftted by 


freedom any the less for a long confinement in a 
dreary dungeon? And who can better appreciate 
the “strong pulse of health,” than the invalid? 
From the long days and years of suffering, lan- 
guor, and the gradual wasting, wasting of his 
frame, will he be any the Jess prepared for the glo- 
ries of that land where none shall say, “I am 
sick?” 
“We cannot sec why so much mourning is need- 
ed to prepare to sing praises.” Then you do not 
regard this life as a school, wherein our hearts are 
to be disciplined for a higher and better? Where- 
fore, then, all these trials which are so well caleu- 
lated—if rightly used—to cleanse the dross from 
our souls? Are they to be indifferently laughed 
aside? Nay, indecd; God intends we shall feel the 
trials he sends, that we may make them subscrvi- 
ent in working out more effectually our life’s great 
mission. Stronger is the soul—if its trust is in 
Heaven—for the the battle of life; and, purified 
through suffering, it shall shine as a diadem in 
His crown, who has said, “Him that overcometh 
shall sit with me on my throne.” 

Again, it is quoted, “‘ A merry heart docth good 
like a medicine,’ ” which is most emphatically true; 
but a holier and wiser than Solomon has said, “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation.” He would 
not have us receive it murmuringly, but firmly, 
trustingly, and with cheerful submission. 
There are many imaginary ills in life, and we 
are oft prone to look upon the dark side; and I 
think, would we ever “look out for the bright 
spots,” we should glean more sunbeams as we pass 
along; we should find more cause for gratitude, 
would we recount our blessings, instead of brood- 
ing over those we deem our trials, And yet ob- 
servation and ¢: perience have both taught me, 
that in this world, the darkness docs exceed the 
sunshine. Frances WILLIAMS. 











Original. 
THEN THINK OF ME. 


Wi the morning sun doth gild, 
With earliest beams, the deep-blue sea, 
And the gentle birds doth trill 
‘Their merry songs of melody ; 
‘When slumber’s chain has ceased to bind, 
With mystic bands, thy heart and mind, 
‘Then think of me. 


When the evening shadows creep 

O'er the violet-spangled lea, 
And twinkling stars doth gaily peep 

¥rom eartl’s glistened canopy ; 
When the flowers gently close 
Their perfumed Jeaves fo soft repose, 

then think of me. 
J. Brarnarp Morean. 





FAMILY BLACK BEASTS 


ee are classes of persons in fiction on whom. 
an unfavorable character is indelibly stamped. 
Fathers are always stern, waiting-women are al- 
ways pert, and that wholly impossible person, the 
valet of light comedy, is never tired of moralizing 
and being kicked. In the same way there are 
characters who are conventionally recognized as 
the black beasts of family life—the personages 
who are always in the wrong, and at once wicked 
and contemptible. Who ever had a good word in 
fiction for mothers-in-law or step-mothers? This 
is not hard to account for. A step-mother is not 
generally the sort of person to write a novel; but 
the indignant young woman, on whose feelings 
she tramples, has leisure, and a passionate longing 
for anonymous revenge, and that capacity for 
writing fiction with which Providence blesses al- 
most all young ladies. When a mother comes to 
see a young married daughter, it is not the elder- 
ly lady, bent on the prosaic purposes of secing a 
iid in her happiness, and showing how every- 
thing can be 1 managed, but it is the happy 
air themselves, in the lightness of their youthful 
hearts, and in a pretty fit of sulking at being 
watched while building their nest, who publish the 
family secrets to the world. Unfortunately the 
language of fiction is conventionally adopted in 
real life. Young People assume, as 1 mutter of 
course, that their black beasts must be always in 
the wrong. Considerable injustice is done in this 
way. Very often black beasts would be of a nice 
grey tint, if not positively white, were they not 
treated as recognized negroes from the first. It is 
also rather unfair to the poor creatures that all 
they have to go through should he thrown entire- 














show any one that they have their trials. We do 


they have been so unmercifully run down in fic- 
tion that they deserve to have a good word said 
to them to mako things a little even. 
Perhaps step-mothers are the worst case, and 
we will begin with them. That noverce aro injus- 
tice is a classical truism. But the noverce have 
something to plead in their behalf. It is not pure 
ysium to be the step-mother of fine Jooking 
step-daughters, nor is there anything very senti- 
mental in the mode in which the noverce is gener- 
ally introduced into her new home. Let us sup- 
ose that a widower has married his first wife for 
love, that he has been tenderly attached to her, 
and that they and their children have made up a 
very happy family party. Adark day comes, and 








the wife dies, At first the husband is overwhelmed 


the change? Docs the prisoner enjoy the bliss of 


not in the least wish to write them-up, or to make | and when the mother-iu 
out that step-mothers, mother-in-law, or old maids, | with honest indign 


row too. 


a person in an inferior position of life. If he gets 


In your carth-weary mo-| a female relation to keep house, he is exposed to 
all the difficulties that accompany Boverning a 
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house through tbe medium of an inmate who 
no legitimate authority in it. 

At last he begins to think that he better give his 
establishment ® new mistress. He Jooks about. 
As to love he makes no pretence of it whatever. 
He docs not marry because he likes, but because 
he cannot help it. In many instances his fortune 
is not sufficient for more than the children of the 
first wife; and therefore, if he is prudent, he re- 
quires a little moncy with the second. Still, for 
various reasons, he can generally succecd in his 
search. There are so many women without any 
home or recognized position, and so many whoare 
ashamed of remaining unmarried, and afraid of a 
solitary old age, that he is pretty sure to light up- 
on onc who will come to terms with him. But 
then it is a pure bargain. In return for an estab- 
lishment, the lady agrees to marry without love, 
and to make the care of another woman’s daush- 
ters one of the duties of her ‘married life. She 
knows that she is married because itis convenient 
for the widower to marry her, and she knows her 
own very prosaic reasons for entering into the en- 
gagement. But if little sentiment exists, the call 
of duty is cle: and many a step-mother who 
subsequently mcets with abuse starts with a de 
sire to do her duty. How hard itis to perform a 
duty where sentiment is conspicuously sbsent, 
those who know can tell; and she soon comes 
upon her trials. The children are prepared to 
give her all tho trouble they can. They remem- 
ber the kindnesses and forget the weaknesses of 
their own mother. Every old servant who is 
found fault with tells them privately how different, 
things were in their own dear mammu’s time. 
Every novel they read treats the injustice and cru- 
elty of stcp-mothers as a fact clearly ascertained, 
and as invariable as that bees make honey, or that 
wool comes from sheep, Every fault the step- 
mother commits is seized on as a sign that she is 
true to the character of her class; and the chil- 
dren triumph in the vindiction of a general truth, 
Nor is she sure of receiving supportfrom her hus- 
band, For it was part of his bargain that he 
should be comfortable at home, and if family dis- 
putes render him uncomfortable he complains that 
the terms of the agreement have not been ob- 
served. He is apt to side with the children as 
against a legal wrong-docr. The wife, though she 
may have married prosaically, docs not like to 
stand this—she does not like to be sct at nought 
in her own house, and she determines to'get the 
better of her husband. Every man alive can be 
either wheedled or bullied bya woman. A little 
tact teaches her which line to take. Thenceforth, 
the children are divided from their father, and the 
cruelty of the step-mother is more apparent than 
ever. She is now acknowledged by her circle as 
ascheming, villainous, hard-hcarted woman, and 
her identification with the step-mother of fiction is 
complete. And yet how is she more to blame 
than the man who, for his convenience, brought 
her into this position, or even than the children, 
who were bent upon proving the special blackucss 
of their beast? All the subsequent misery comes 
from the original misfortune that, after his first 
wife’s death, the husband was forced into marr 
ing by the charge of daughters growing up. Itis 
true that a woman accepting so difficult a position 
as that of step-mother ought to be conciliatory, 
and prudent, and long suffering. But so ought 
those to whom she joins in her new home, and it 
is hard that if all parties fail, she should have to 
bear nine-tenjhs of the blame. 


“ Mothers-in-law furnish another set of victims 
to the sanguinary altars of fiction. Persons who 
are going to be married, or who have just been 
married, are represented in story-books as the on- 
ly persons of any great conscquence in the world. 
All things are, or ought to be, arranged to suit 
their pleasure. That the solemn jesty of their 
cooing should not be interrupted, or qualified, or 
inspected, is imperatively demanded. No one is 
recoynized as having feelings, or wishes, or ca- 
pacity of mental emotion of any kind, except a 
ssible or actual bride or bridegroom. But in 
real life parents exist as well as children. | A moth- 
er may love her daughter very dearly, and_yet be 
proud and happy to sce her married. After tho 
marriage is over the love is not suddenly extin- 
guished. She longs to see again the girl who has 
breakfasted with her for perhaps twenty years, 
whom she has comforted in a thousand childish 
griefs, who, a few months ago, used to be wrapped 
up in devotion to her parents, The daughter, 
however, is fall of her new whiskered toys, and 
half begins to think mamma a bore. The son-in- 
law knows she is an awful bore, on the authority 
of the sixty last novels he has read. It never oc~ 
curs to him to think how dreadful a bore he must 
have been to his mother-in-law when he was en- 
waged. A few years later he will perhaps realize 
the nuisance of haying a strange man p) red 
tu be one of your family, to have a room ap 
priated to his fondnesses, and to stay two weeks 
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ly in the shado; and yet a little reflection will] or four, exactly as he likes. However, a bride- 


groom thinks the universe constructed for him, 
uw arrives he is filled 
Loving her daughter, 






ation. 





are always kind, considerate and delightful. But] she cannot help coming, and, heing a woman, she 


cannot, when left alone with another woman, help 
talking of housekeeping matters. As she has had. 
twenty years experience in housckceping, and her 
daughter about twenty days, she naturally gives 
advice; and as the servants of brides are apt to be 
independent and fractious, she is apt to see her or 
ders carricd out. In due time the baby arrives, 
and then the mother-in-law gives fresh offence. 
She is proud of the baby, and longs to see it 
properly taken care of. “But the happy couple 
often receive her attentions with great coolness, 
and aver that mamma thinks no one can take 
arge of 2 baby but herself. The nurse, who 
wishes to tyrranize over the young mother, pru- 
dently aggravates this fecling, and before Jong 
grandmamma is given to understand that the baby 

















with gricf, and the children feel some sort of sor- 





is not hers, Being themselves in tho heyday of 


WAPLBSSE EES 


But the business of life must go on. 
Their dinner is every day to order—thcir accounts 
to keep—acrvants to hire and discharge—lessons 
to learn and to supcerintend. The widower finds 
that all this is too much for him. If he leaves ev- 
erything in the hands of a servant or a governess, 
he knows that he is probably cheated and certain- 
ly bullied, and his daughters are under the care of 
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tho truth must be told, few of our theatrical divin- 
ities ure endowed with profuse chevrleures, and if 
they were, the incessant demand would soon ¢x- 
haust the supply. Mademoiselle Alice glories in 
the possession of auburn ringlets, and wouldn’t 

wrt With one of them for less than a dutchy. Her 

ussiun admirers, Count de L. and the Baron do 
ML, both happen to have hair of the samo golden 
hue as that of their mutual Dulcinea. Each beg- 
ged for a tress of her hair in exchange for a lock 
of bis own, to which the charming creature readily 
assented, und, without touchiug o single huir of 
her head, cunningly managed to effect an exchange 
of parcels, b: whieh cach gentleman received a tuft 
of his rival’s capillaries. ‘The Count now wears 
tho Baron’s “ wool” next his heurt, and the Baron 
sleeps with the Count’s scalp-lock under his pillow, 
What terrible deceivers these ‘‘ feminine women ” 
are! 

seeeeeee SIXTEEN YEARS OLp.—It is just six- 

teon years since Prof. Morse put up the first Elec- 
tric Telegraph in America, The first piece of news 
sent over it was the nomination of James K. Polk 
for President made at Baltimore, and announced 
jn Washington “two hours in advance of the mail.” 
No ow of that day, probably not even the Protes- 
sor himself, dreamed how closely the Electric 
Wire would be interwoven with our daily life. 
Now, railroad trains are ran by electricity. ‘Thieves 
are caught by electricity. Watches uro set and 
clocks strike by electricity. Armies march and 
ficots sail at its bidding. ‘Treaties are negotiated. 
Two fricnds in remote towns, by its help, sit down 
and have a family game of chess. Two Emperors, 
a thousand miles apart, by its help, carry on the 
siege of a distant city. By night it flies all over 
tlie world, gathering wp news to serve up to us at 
breakfast. By day it flies all over the world, here 
congratulating a bride, there ordering a funcral, 
here warning of disaster, there sammoning help 
to a wreck, here buying pour by the hundred bax- 
rels, there selling grain by the thousand bushels, 
arranging for feasts and fights, for sermons and 
stock barguing, for the harmonies of 2 concert and. 
the discords of convention, for law making, for 
lnw breaking, the fall of Empires and the fall of 
the thermometer, the candidates for the Presidency 
and the candidates for the Penitentiary. Truly 
the romance of the Arabian Nights is tame besides 
the reality of the Electric Wire. 








seeeeeee THE Loarenr.—The most miserable, 
hopeless scrap of humanity, is un idle man—s man 
whose chicf aim of lite is to “loat”—to waste in 
listless lounging and mental and physical inaction, 
the best years of his lifo. There are numbers of 
such beiuzs here and in every other town, miser 
Dio loafers, whose sole occupation is to avoid em- 
oymeut of any kind— whose lives can scarcely 
be culled lives, who dic one after another, and leave 
behind them—what? A vacancy to be mourned? 
No, tor they are in themselves vacancies, not men. 
‘To these atoms society owes nothing. The history 
of the world’s progress ignores their names, their 
existence, and being dead, the grave contains no 
more inert, worthless carth than it did before. 
They become chronic nuisances; they have no lo- 
cal habitation or name in so far as regards their 
worth or value, and trom day to day, in the haunts 
of busy men, they pass current as uncurrent funds 
—at su much ofa discount that they can’t even 
buy themselves. The only apparent exertion they 
exhibit is that which cnables them to be cternally 
in somebody’s business. They uever do ony 
special harm and never accomplish any good. 
They die only when they get too Juzy and indolent 
to use their respiratory organs. ‘They never get 
the consumption, because they haven’t cnergy 
enough to cough. ‘They give employment to no- 
bouy, for they have none for themselves. It costs 
a great deal more to get them to the polls to de- 
posit their votes than their yotes, carcasses and 
the entire election is worth. From these, and such 
as these, may fortune preserve all well meaning 
mortals. 























. + An Oxp Sotp1er.—An old soldier of 
the Empire has receutly died at the Hotel des In- 
valides at Paris. He was once takon prisoner by 
the English, and heting heard that the incurable 
invalids were sent back to their native country, he 
thought be would make himself cligible tor a re- 
turn trip. So he tried to destroy his sight by rub- 
bing snuff into his eyes, but only succeeded iu giv- 
ing himself the ophtalmia. He, however, feigned 
blindness, and persisted in so doing for over three 
years, thus deceiving the guard, his fellow prison- 
ers, and even the physicians, 

One day an ofticer of the government came to 
reud to the prisoners the lists of the disabled, who 
were sent back to France. To the consternation 
of our would-be blind-man, his name was not pro- 
nounced. The list was placed on the table, and 

yluncing at it he saw his name boldly written. 
sing his presence of mind he showed it to the 
oftiicer. 

“You are not then as blind as you pretend to 
be,” remarked the functionary. 

‘The unlucky mun, caught in the act, acknowl- 
d his stratagem. 

For three years,” said he, “I have feigned 
blindness, as the only means by which [ could 
ever sce my country ayain.” 

The officer was touched with his patriotism, de- 
clared he had no xizht to efface the name from the 
list, and so the prisoner was scent back to Paris, 
and passed his remaining years at the Hotel des 
Invalides, “ tighting his battle o’er again.” 
+++» Wuew Lapizs Suovip pe LooKep 
Ar.—A writer of the Atlantic Monthly thus cn- 

ixhtens the belles of the street concerning the in- 
alionable rights of men to look at pretty faces : 

“There are sume very pretty, but unhappily very 
{ll-bred women, who dou’t understand the laws of 
the rond with regard to handsome faces. Nature 
and custoin would no doubt agree in conceding to 
all males the right of at least two distinct looks 
at every comely female countenance, without any 
infraction of the rules of courtesy, or the sentiment 
of respect. The first look is necessary to define the 

trson of the indi fs 

er in passing. Any unusual attraction discov 
ed in» first glance is suflicient apology for the 
second—not a prolunged and impertinent stare, 
but an appreciating homage of the eyes, such as a 
stranger may inoflensively yield to a p: ie 
age. It is astonishing how morbidly sensitive, 
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some vulgar beauties are to the slightest demon- 
stration of this kind. “-Whon ao fady walks tho 
streets she should leave her indignant counte- 
nance at home; she knows well enough that the 
street is a picture gullery, where pretty faces fram- 
ed in pretty bonnets are meant to be scen and 
everybody has a right to seo them, 


Tne Poisoning Mania.—The conta- 
gion of crime, says the New York Herald, is one of 
the most irresistible epidemics known to humanity. 
Strange as it may appenr, it rarely happens that 
any great violation of natural or human laws is 
comunitted without its immediately finding imita- 
tors. In the Middle Ages the example of the Bor- 
gias led to u uwmber of muders, in which poison 
Was the favorite agent. At u latter period the suc- 
cess of a Brinyillicrs, in the compounding of subtle 
distilments of a similar deadly character, filled the 
prisons of France with students in the same fearful 
school, In England, within the last year or two, 
the taking of lite by poison has become a common 
practice. Tho Rugely murder gave an impulse to. 
it, which proves that the love of imitation is one of 
the strongest impulses among the viciously dis- 
posed, In the country, we regret to say, that the 
influence of exumple is no less powerlul in these 
wnatters, Within afew months have occurred 2 
number of poisonings, which, for cold-bloodeduess 
and deliberate atrocity, cannot be surpassed by 
any of the crimes recorded in tho causes celebres. 
we hod the case of Stephens, who killed his 
wife by slow doses of arsenic; then that at Wey- 
mouth, where a party is charged with poisoning 
first his own wife, nud then two sisters, whom he is 
said to have seduced; aud lastly, the Rutland case, 
in which a medical man is accused of disposing of 
his wife ina similar manner. The occurrences 
furnish a sad comnientary on our boasted civiliza- 
tion. It is evident there is a screw loose some- 
where, or we should not have such things on 
record. [four clergy devoted less attention to hu- 
maniturian abstractions, and more time to the 
practical teachings of Christianity, wo are satisfied 
that the public mind would uot be so frequently 
scocked by these dreadful occurrences. 























seseeees Tne Two-HeapEeD Eaciy.—The ori- 
gin of the device of the cagle on national and royal 
banners may be traced to very early times. It was 
the ensign of the ancient kings of Persia and Baby- 
Jon. The Romuns adopted many other fiigures on 
their cump standards; but Marius, B.C. 102, made 
the eagle alone the cusign of the legions, and con- 
fined the other figures to the cohorts, From the 
Romans, the French, under the empire, adopted 
the eugie. The cinperors of the Western Roman 
Lmpire used a black cugle, those of the East, a 
golden one. The sign of ihe golden cagic, met 
with in taverns, is un ullusiou to the emperors of 
the East. Since the time of the Romans almost 














every State thut has assumed the designation of an 
empire has taken the eagle tor its ensign; Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Poland and France all took the 





eagle. ‘The two-headed cagle signifies a double 
empire. The emperors of Austria, who claim to 
be considered the successors of the Cusurs of 
Rome, use the double-headed cazle, which is the 
eagle of the eastern emperors with that of the 
western, typifying the “lloiy Roman Empire,” of 
which the emperors of Germany (now merged in 
the House of Austria) consider themselves as the 
representatives. Charlemagne was the first 10 use 
it; for when he became master of the whole of the 
German Empire, he added the second head to the 
eagle, A. D. 802, to denote that the empires of Rone 
and Germany were united in him, As itis among 
Dirds the king, and being the emblem of a noble 
nature, from its strength of wing, and cye, aud 
courage, and also of conscious strength and innate 
power, the eagle has been universally preferred as 
the continental emblem of sovereignty. Of the 
different eagles of heraldry, the b! eagle is con- 
sidered the most noble, especially when blazoned on. 
a golden shield, 











. : Tne Toms or SwEDENBORG.—In a re- 
cent London letter we find the following para- 
graph :—* A few days ago Linquired at one of the 
thousand old book shops for any of Swedenborg’s 
books, and was told by the old man that there was 
of late a great inquiry for Swedeuborg’s works, but 
that none were offered for sale. From thence I 
isit the tomb of the greatest man of Jearn- 
ing and piety of whom there is any record. —Swe- 
denborg dicd. in London in 1762, and was buried in 
the yault of the Sw ) Lutheran chapel in 
Prince’s square, Ratcliffe road. It is a quiet, neat 
Jitule square, not more than eighty yards on a side, 
and. the little chapel, surrounded by two strong iron 
railings, stands in the middle of the churchyard. 
‘Iwo old Swedes, in attendance, unlocked the great 
gates and the door of the chapel, and we entered 
the prettiest place of worship I remember to have 
seen, On the northern side wall there is a neat 
whito marble tablet erected to Swedenborg, and 
the guide pointed out to us the spot where his re- 
mains lie in three huge cofiius. Liearned that the 
number of visitors to the tomb are yearly increas- 
ing, and although his doctrines and faith were not 
quite in harmony with those of the Lutherans, 
that, nevertheless, his memory was much revered 
by this congregation. The house where he last 
lived and died was in the neighborhood, but it is 
not exactly known, so litle notice was taken of 
him in London, for he lived in great modesty and 
quictude, occupied with his imperishable works, 
which are now attracting the attention of wise men 
of all lands. 


seseeees Mortons on Sun Diars.—Many hun- 
dred persons now living must remember the verti- 
J suu-dial, with avery remarkable motto, ou the 
mt of a building at the Temple, in London, But 
inost of them probably never heard of the curious 
tradition, probably respecting the mot- 
tw. When, a tew , the building was 
taken down and r likely the benches 
e Cither ignorant of the tradition or had foryot- 
ten it, else they would probably have restored the 
sun-dial with its motto. Pe s they may 
induced to do so, The tradidon is this:—That 
when the sun-dial was put up the artist inquired, 
as was Cuslumary, Whether he should paint a mot- 
to under it. It appears, however, that they lad 
tten this; and when the artist, or his 
messenger, called at the library at the time ap- 
pointed, he found no one but a cross-looking old 





































































gentleman poring over some vld musty bouks. 





“ Please, sir, 1 am come for the motto for the sun- 
dial.” “What do you want?” was the pettish an- 
swer; “why do you disturb me?” “ Please, sir, 
the gentleman told me I was to call at this hour for 
a motto for the sun-dial.” “ Begone about your! 
busine: was the testy reply. “The man, cither 
by design or by mistake, chose to take this as ihe 
auswer to his inquiry, and accordiugly painted in 
large letters under the dinl, “Begone about your 
business.” ‘The benchers, when they saw it, de- 
cided that it was very appropriate, and that the: 
would let it stand, chance having done their work 
for them as well as they could haye done it for 
themselves. 














seossees Tie Dancer oF MasQueRaDING.- 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Plaindealer says that recent- 
ly a leading citizen, having been invited to a parlor 
masquerade, resolyed to go, und to make his dis- 
guise impeuctrable, sent to Columbus for a con- 
vict’s full suit. It arrived in due time, and about 
Y o’clock on the oventful eveuing of the mus- 
querade, the Judge put it on, covered himself with 
alight cloak, and sallied forth. A violent wind 
prevailed, aud one of the gusts took the Judge’s 
cloak off and sent it whirling into the air, He 
sprang to recover it, and at the sume time a watch- 
mun sprang for him, and started on a fast run, 
hotly pursued by the watchman. The Judge saw 
itall, The watchman mistook him for a regular 
escaped convict. If caught, it would bo unpicas- 
ant. The watchman saw it all, too. Here was a 
chance to distinguish himselt, and perhaps to 
muke something by it. The race became exciting. 
Fortunately tor the Judge, it happened on a back 
strect. The race continued. The watchman was 
reinforeed by another watchman, and both pursued 
the Judge at a furious pace. The Judge finally 
yielded, and made the watchman, after considera 
blo trouble, understand who he was and what he 
was about. Ho was then suffered to proceed on his 
way. He told his wite, who said she would never 
say anything about it, and that is the way it got 
out. 




















seoeeses A DELIGHTFUL Puantom.—The New 
York correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
observes, in a recent letter :— 

“IT know a most intelligent and accomplished 
young lady, who has seldom slept for the last 
seven years without being visited by a phantom in 
the shape of a man, handsome and more agreeable 
than any gentleman she had ever seen with her 
waking eyes; and although at first she was fright- 
ened at his advances, she now finds in these de- 
lightful nightly interviews the chief’ charm of life. 
‘This dream phantom makes love like an angel. 
‘Tho lady is finely organized and of highly nervous 
temperament, and the excitement of this ghostly 
intercourse is exhausting her physical lite. Every 
day her checks grow paler and thinner, and her 
eyes brighter and larger. I presume this strange 
experience, which was confided to me as 2 pro- 
found secret, with many minute and inost interest- 
ing parlealans, is by no means peculiar to my fair 
friend. 























. + Tue Seconp Detucx.—A French phi- 
Tosopher has just proven, by the procession of the 
equinoxes, that one-half of this globe was really 
overwhelmed with a flood aboyt thirteen thousand 
$s ayo, and that the other will experience a sim- 
x deluge in about nine thousand years more. 
we have no notion of living long cnough, practi- 
cally, to test the truth or error of this theory (for 
one or two thousand years in this world will prob- 
ably disgust us with it entirely,) the matter is of 
slight importance. It we did expect to live until 
the coming of the second deluge, though, we would 

ray it to occur in summer, for it is a dreadful un- 












p i : “ 
comfortable thing to be immersed in cold water! 


The worst of this French idea 
that the old flood came from the 
North Pole, and that the new one is to come from 
the still icier regions of the South Pole. Good 
Heayens, what a ftigid prospect! It makes us 
shudder to think of the fate of those poor devils 
who will then be living. Floating cakes of ice will 
be their arks. Those who are not drowned will be 
frozen to death. The bears will make ice cream of 
the sweetest of them. What a delightful thought! 


its assumption 
regions of the 

















+ Goop Apvice.—There is nothing to 
be gained in dangling for a twelvemonth after a 
sensible woman, talking unmeaning stufl—words 
without wisdom. Tell her your wish like a mun, 
and not like a blubbering schoolboy. She will never 
trifle with your affections, and if there are three 
grains of common sense in your muckle carcass, 
she will be your own before @ month has passed. 
See the history of Rebekah, in Genesis v., 56: 
when Abraham’s servant had concluded the pre- 
liminary contract with Mrs. Laban, on the part of 
her daughter, to become the wife of Isaac, the old 
mother wished him to remain a few days to recruit 
himself and his camels. He persisting, it was 
finally referred to thedaughter. “We will sec the 
damsel, and inquire at her mouth,” said the moth- 
er. When Rebekah appeared, her mother asked, 
“Wilt thou go with this man?” Rebekah replied, 
“Twill go.” There was a noble girl for you. No 
tear starting from her black ¢; no whining or 
simpering make-believe, nor mock-modesty; but 
what her heart wished her lips uttered. Like un 
honest maiden she replied, “I will go.” Now, 
youny lady, go thou and do likewise. When the 
man whom you prefer before all others in the 
world, says, “ Will you go with me?” answer, “I 
will go.” By-the-by, ladies, wl y 
read a true, simple and unsophisticated love 
just read over the twenty-fourth chapter of Gen- 
esis. 






























+ersse+ COME DOWN TO youR CincuMSTAN- 
crs, and when you have succeeded in effecting the 
difticult but in no wise dangerous descent, remain 
there. The cool air of the place will not hurt you. 
On the contrary, it will do you a world of good. 
The fever and heartburn which afiected you, you 
will feel no more, when once you have actually 
“come down to your circumstances.” But what's 
aman todo that has but three or four dollars a 
week to live on? sounds out in a dissatisfied an- 
swer to our injunction. You must liv 
four dollars, if that is all you have. If y 
do it, the debts that will accumulate will kill the 
courage all out of you. If you do it, the very 
ininute that you can manage to obtain higher pay, 
you will begin to enjoy the feeling w y 
begets. Nobody kuows how good six dollurs a 























week seems so well as he who has for a long time 
contrived to live on four or even less. The chief 
aftliction and misery of poverty is the tormenting 
desire to have more than you can get, and the 
shume there is in owning that you must deny 
yourselves many things that all about you possess. 
To those who care chiefly for externals, it is avery 
great trouble; but do not let your Lite consist in 
the abundance of the things that you possess, nor 
your destruction be the lack of the goods of this 
World. Work faithfully and patiently; get ahead 
as fast as you can, and as you go, be carctul to 
keep down to your means; and, soon or late, hon- 
or and happiness will bo yours. 

















. + Tue Way tux Enciisn Brine uP 
CiiLpre ‘The English bring up their children 
very differently from the munner we bring up 
ours. ‘They have an abundance of fresh, out-door 
day whenever it is possible, The nur- 
sery maids are expected to take all the children 
ig day, even tothe infant. This cus- 
tom is becoming more prevalent in this country, 
and should be pursued wherever it is practicable. 
Infants should be curly accustomed to the open 
air. We confine them too much, and heat them 
too much for a vigorous growth. One of the fin- 
est features of the London parks is said to be the 
crowds of nursery maids with their groups of 
healthy children. It is so with the promenades of 
our large cities to a great extent, but is less com- 
mon in our country towns than what it should be, 
In eonsequence of their training, English girls ac- 
quire a habit of walking that accompanies them 
through life, and gives them a healthier middle 
lite than our women enjoy. They are not fatigued 
with a walk of five miles, and are not ashamed to 
wear, when walking, thick-souled shoes, fitted for 
the npness they encounter. Half of the con- 
sumptive {cebleness of our girls results from tho 
thin shoes they wear, and the cold feet they nec- 
essarily have. English children, especially girls, 
are kept in the nursery, and excluded from tash- 
ionable socivty and all the frivolities of dress, at 
the age when our girls are in the very heat of flir- 
rine and are thinking of nothing but fashiona- 
le lite, 

















+ OLD, Ord EncLany.—The mind finds 
it diflicult to realize the idea thut a country like 
England was once a steaming morass, covered 
with the rank tropical vegetation of the treefern 
groves; its awful silence only broken by the hum 
of the shardy beetle, the rush of the hideous lying 
lizurds through lofty woods of ferns and reeds; or 
the tramp of the giant iguanodons over the plashy 
wolds. Imagination, lett to itself, could scarcely 
have indulged in so wild a flight us to picture an 
era when palm trees waved in Kent and Hamp- 
shire, and the plains of Cumnor were the coral 
reefs of some primeval lagoon; when tiger 
and hyana lurked in the thickets of Kirkdaie; 
when the trumpeting of the huge northern cle 
phant was heard on the moors of Yorkshire and 
the downs of Brighton; when the bison fed on the 
plains, and the sullen river horse and rhinoceros 
browsed by the Thames and the Avon. Yet these 
things were. The hannuer of the geologist, like 
the enchanter’s wand, has conjured up more than 
one panorama of Old England, tur more weird and 
wonderful than ever was fabled. The historian 
only seeks to trace back the annals of our island 
to the days when it was first peopled by painted 
savages, living in wigwams like the red Indian or 
the beaver, and hunting with the rude bow and 
flint-headed arrow: the geologist recalls the thnes 
when our island was the home of the dragon, tho 
turtle, and the iguanodon. 







































INTOLERANCE IN France.—A widow, 
born in the Catholic faith, but since converted to 
protestantisin, and one of the most steadfast aud 
wctable members of the Evangelical Church at. 
Macon, recently met with an dent. Her 
clothes took fire, she was severely burnt, and 
taken to the hospital. Her wounds, though severe, 
were not mortul; never! 8 she summoned her 
pastor to her bedside. Being absent, his wife, 
Mme. D—, immediately responded to the call of 
her husband’s parishioner. ‘The woman no 
sooner saw her than she implored her assistance to 
try to get her oat of the hospital, and breathe her 
last among her friends. She asked Mie. D— to 
raiso the blanket, and see how she was treated. 
Mme. D—— did so; and, to her horror, found that 
the paticnt’s arms and legs were so tightly 
strapped to tho bedstead us to prevent her making 
any inotion. Mine. D— imuiediately withdrew, 
and returned soon after with a litter and four me 
to take the pour woman away; but the Catholic 
sisters of charity nied her entrance, and 
since then ucither herself, her husband, the pas- 
tor, nor any member of the protesuut community, 
were ullowed to enter the hospital, A few days 
after the poor woman died, and was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery with the rites and ceremonies of 
the Komish Church. 


seoseees A Quick QuarTER.—A boy worked 
hard all day fur a quarter of a dollar. “With the 
quarter he bought apples, and took them to town 
aud sold thei in the sur With the 
dollar he bought a sheep. The sheep brought him 
a jamb, and her fleece another dollar. With the 
dollar he bought another sheep. The next spring 
he had two sheep, two humbs and a yearling sheep. 
The three fleeces he sold for three dollars, aud 
bought three more sheep. Le now had six, with 
a fair prospect. He worked where he found 
opportunity, for hay, corn und oats, und pusturing: 
for his sheep. Me took the best cure of them an 
soon had a flock. Their wool enabled him to buy 
a pasture for them, and by the time he was uven- 
ty-one he had a tuir start in and all from a 
quarter earned in one day. 
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sees +++ Suort But Emrnatic.—John Short, 
a burglar, whose shortcomings placed him in the 
jail ar Newport, Rhode Island, and who broke out 
ubont wu week since, has written a letter to tho 
Mayor of that city, which is decidedly cool. The 
letter is dated Newport, and s: — 

“Mr, Mayor, [have taken the job of rebuilding 
the Pemberton Mills at Lawrence, and will be 
obliged to absent myself from the city some time 
in consequence. On my return IT will take a cou- 
tract for repairing the Wort jail, as, in my 
opinion, it is nut of sulfivient secwrity for the ine 





























curceration of prisoners.” 
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Whether or not the love of Castele De Leon was 
more than a hrother’s for a sister, is not for us to 
say at present, although the future may deter- 
mine. 

All night long, with an undefined senso of dan- 
ger and coming ill, Castillia De Leon paced her 
apartment, and listened, ever and anon, 2s the 
night wind stole in at the open window. At one 
time, in the hright moonlizht, she thought she dis- 
cerned a dusky form just outside the picket, in the 

direct range of her vision; then she laughed at. 
self for the idea, and imagined that ic was but 
ing boughs of the trees. Yet still she 











lept soundly, as only innocence can; slept 
tillia’s couch, while the latter kept her lone- 
visi With that brave girl near her, why 






ly 
should she feel tear? 
Midnight—the moon rode high 
and the whippoorwill’s shrill cry 
and vale, while the dull “too hoo! too hoo!” of 





in the heavens, 
echoed over hill 


the owl, and the howl of a drove of wol 
distance, was borne in on the summer ai 
Castillia kept her watch, tireless and sleepless. 

“Oh, Castie! Castie!? 

It wus Fay’s voice, frightened, imploring. Then 
there came a burst of tears. 

“Tt was only a dream, Castic—only a dream; 
but it was so dreadful.” 

“Go to sleep—zo to sleep, child,” said Castillia, 
soothin: 

“No, Lean’t sleep; oh, it was such a dream. Tt 
was of Norwah, the Indian spy. Oh, Castic, let 
me tell you.” 

“Tm listening, Fay.” 

The girl buried her face in her hands. “T 
dreamed he was a great cruel vulture, Castic, and 
yet it was Norwah; and that he was going to pick 
out my eyes when [ called to you. It was a very 
foolish dream, Castie?” 

“Very.” 

“ Didn’t you hear anything just now, Castie? I 
thought I did. Look! look out of the window, 

cf 


s in the 
Still 
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then a wild piercing shrick, as of human 

anguish, was bome upon the night air; then the 

faint smothered ery of “ help!” was heard faintly, 

5 Fay fell back upon the couch 

in a half faint; iltin listened a moment, There 

was the report as if of a pistol, then all was still 
or 





again. 

Castillia De Leon gave a quick, anxious glance 
towards the half fainting girl, left the room, sum- 
mouing the housekeeper to attend her; then she 
herself aroused the nen, who, sure enouzh, had 
been slumbering at their posts. After which she 
sent for sergeant Jaz) er, 10 whom she related 
what she had heard 

“ Merely your excited imagination, I fancy, Miss 
De Leon,” he said, doubtfully. : 

“You are the first one who ever paid me such a 
compliment, sir!” she said, coldly. 

“Pardon me, Miss De Leon; but I believe it is 
ly conceded women are nervous and imag- 




















__ “And it is generally conceded Castillia De Leon 
is an exception to the generality of women, in that 
respect, sergeant Jasper,” she said, looking the old 
man full in the face. 

“Pardon me; yes.” 

“Then you will please to remember T have 
stated facls: be kind enough to sce that the men 
at the look outs do their duiy;” and bowing cold- 
ly, with a regal step the undaunted girl left the 
room, and again by her own window continued 
her tireless watching. 

Again, ag if farin the distance, came that cry 
of human anguish. Again she saw flitting form 
could they be shadows? Still she watched—still 
she waited, but the cry was not repeated. 

At length the morning broke cold and grey, for 
summer, and then De Leon threw herself 
upon a pile of buffalo skins and slept. The sun 
was high ju the heavens when she awoke. 
was sitting near her, busily engaged upon a pai 
of beaded slippers she was completing for her own 
little pet. 

a Sergeant Jasper wishes to see you immetiate- 
ly,” said 1 member of the fort, opening the door 
and addressing Castillia. 

“ Tmmediately,” she replied. 

She found the old man in the officer’s room, 
pacing back and forth with hasty strides. He 
bowed low as she entered; his face looked sadly 
troubled, and there was a nervous tremulousness 
in his manner, 

“Yorgive my rudeness of last evening, Miss De 
Leon,” he said, humbly.” - 

She extended her hand cordially. 
nothing to forgive,” Sergeant.” 

He waited & moment, as if in doubt how to be- 

ML. 

“Has anything of note transpired since I saw 
you?” she asked, seating he *, and_ motioning 
him to « chair on the opposite side of the table. 

“Something has occurred, Miss De Leon,” he 
said, emphatically. 

“ Aud what?” she asked, half impatiently, for he 
hesitated, 

“Yon are able to hear the worst, lam confident,” 
he said. “ Listen!” 


Chapter V.—Norwah. The Diamond Brooch.—The 
Betra 





























“T have 








‘67 AM listening, Sergeant Jasper,” said Castil- 
lin De Leon, looking steadily into the old 
man’s face. 

“LT begin, then, by stating two facts. One is, 
that Norwah, the Indian spy, was locked outside 
the garrison last night; this morning he was found 
asleep upon the door-steps, within the picket. The 
second fact is, that there is foul play somewhere, 
madam.” 

“You are sure he was not locked in?” 

“T locked him out myself,” Miss De Leon.” 

“ And the keys?” 

« Are in my keeping.” 

Castilla bowed her head for a moment, as if in 
thought, then she said— 

« And where is Norwah, the spy?” 

“Making himself at home in the kitchen, with 
a late breaktast and pipe of tobacco.” 

“ And what account does he give of his being 
found within the fort, Sergeant?” ‘ 

“He persists that ho was locked in, but I knew 
to the contrary.” 

“Have the i ket thoroughly examined, outside 
as yell as within; you say Norwal: is in the kitch- 
en 
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af Yes.” fe 
“Twill see you in an hour,” she said, abruptly 
yising. He detained her, saying— 

“You have concluded upon nothing positive in 
your own mind concerning the alarm ast night ?” 
“Nothing; but [ hope to ere Isee you again.” 
‘As Castillin entered the large kitchen she heard 
& voice, syINg > . ee 
“Ti give you all that for the trinket. 

It was the voice of Dick Maze, the trapper. The 
Indian counted on his fingers a moment, then he 
said: 

“The white man cheat red man, Norwah keep 
it for more furs, more blankets, more wainpun, 
more powder.” 

“Keep it, and go to Guinea, then, blast yer old 
picter?? responded Dick, bringing his huge fist 
down upon the table forcibly. 

“My white brother is angry,” said the Indian; 
“et him remember Norwah has a swift foot and a 
sharp tongue.” 

« And a good heart, Norwah,” broke in Castillia. 
Tho Indian started to his fect; he was a fine 
looking representative of his nation; tall, sym- 
metrical, and straight as a young fir tree. He was 
dressed fn» half civilized, half barbarian style; 2 
tomahawk and scalping knifo were in his girdle, 
while in his hand he carried a short military 
rifle. 

The eyes of this Indian were small and roving, 
and much of cunning lay but half concenled in 
their depths. He wore a gay blanket over his 
shoulders, a pair of buckskin leggins, untanned, 
that wore laced at the side and confined above the 
knee with the sinews of a deer. A pair of mocca- 
sins adorned his feet, while a pouch aud horn com- 
pleted his personal accoutrements. 

“My red brother comes armed, and there has 
been paint upon his face; has he been to the coun- 
cil fire of his tribe?” questioned Castillia, regard- 
ing the Indian fixedly. 

*Norwah has come in peace,” said tho spy, 
“ut he is armed for the fight. The white man 
lias many cuemics—they are of Norwah’s own 
color, yet he will be true to his white brother. 
His enemies are as the leaves of the forest, yet 
Norwah docs not fear them.” 

“ And how came our red brother?” questioned 
Castillia, fixedly regarding the Indian’s counte- 
nance, 

“As the shadows come—at the evening. He 
slept within the picket; there was danger without, 
—danger for Norwah, for the red men knew him 
as aspy.” 

“ And as a liar!” snapped out Dick Maze, the 
trapper. 

‘Te Indian cast upon him a glance of fire, bat 
said nothing. 

« And what danger threatens us?” said Castillia. 

“The red men of the Lecapooes are gone to the 
chase, but few are left to guard the squaws and 
papooses. _ In two days they return, and then—” 
“What then?” demanded Castillia. 

“hey will be too strong for my white brothers. 
Listen! A sun ago a white man, on his way to the 
fort, was surprised and taken; two red men bound 
him with strong bands; and when the great chief 
of the Lecapooes returns they will bind him to the 
stake and—” : 

The brow of Castillia De Leon turned white as 
marble, and even her stony frame trembled. 

“What?” 

“Can the lioness of her tribe not understand? 
Torture—DE atu!” 

“ And who is this young man doombd to such a 
fate?” asked the girl. 

“He ig young, he is handsome; the stars are not 
clearer and brighter than his eyes, or the young 
willow more graceful than his form. Would my 
sister save her white brother from the torture ?” 

Whiter and whiter grew the beautiful face of 
Castillia De Leon; the full ved lips grew ashen and 
tightly compressed; her eyes flashed and glowed; 
her broad bosom heaved with the violence of her 
emotion. It was the terrible memory of her beau- 
1iful mother’s, her noble father’s fate; the latter, 
s described to her in her brother’s fierce passion- 
¢ hinguage, as he portrayed the dreadful scene 
in all its matchless ‘horror, that caused even Cas- 
tillia to tremble. 

“Would my sister save her white brother from 
the torture? Would Castillia, the lioness of her 
nation, save the poor young warrior of her own 
ye, Whose mother will wail for him, and who 
ers dim their bright eyes waiting for his com 
ing? Two more suns and the last one will set for 
him; he will have gone to the Great Spirit.” 

« And where is this prisoner, Norwa! asked 
Castillia, regarding the Indian fixedly, as if she 
would feign read his inmost thoughts. 

“ Not more than a mil m here, in the care of 
two young bray Last night Norwah heard the 
scream of his white brother; did the lioness hear 


“Perhaps she did.” 

“Norwah knows that she did. Her eye does 
not sleep; ber ear is wary and quick; she can hear 
the bending of a twig. Will the brave Castillia 
De Leon let the young brave of her nation dic?” 

“Do you tell me truly, Norwah?” asked the 
maiden, striving to read the heart of the Indian 
through his countenance. 

“ Did Norwah ever lie to his white brethren ?” 

“YJ trust not.” 

“HIns not his tomahawk smote their foes, and 
his scalping knife tasted the blood of their cne- 
mics 

There was no reply. 

“The heart of Norwah is at peace with his pale 
faced brothers; he would save the life of the young 
white warrior, but he cannot alone,” 

Castillia turned to Sergeant Jasper, who was 
listening to the conversation. 

“What proof have we that you speak truly?” 
he questioned. 

The Indian fumbled in a leather pouch and took 
from it the game article ho had endeavored to bar. 
ter to Dick Maze, the trapper. In WAS A DIAMOND 
Broocu! 

Castillia De Leon reached out her hand for it, 
but, instead of giving it to her, the Indian held. it 
up where the light could fall full upon it, There 
was one in the little company who tumed very 
pale and trembled as she saw the jewel. — She wo- 
man, Hannah Dustin, She said nothing, only 
placed her hands to her head, and then with a 
spasmodic motion to her side. 


















































































“Sy like—so like! What am I thinking about?” 


cannot be!” 

«What, Hannah?” 
room, while the Indian, putting the brooch into 
his pocket, resumed : 

“Norwal saw the young white warrior and 
spoke to him in his own Janguage, that the red 
men did not understand. He said ‘take this to 
my white brethren and beg them to come and save 
me from the torture.’ Will the pale faces go and 
take their young brave from the two red men, or 
are they cowards to let him die before two more 
suns go down?” 

“Twill go, for one,” said Castillia, in a low de- 
termined voico. “I believe you tell the truth, 
Norwah.” 

“You are rash, wild, insane, Miss De Leon,” 
said Sergeunt Jasper hastily. 

The proud girl turned her flashing eyes full up- 
on him. 

“Tam neither that you have seen proper to de- 
signate me, sir!” she replied; “but when men 
prove cowards, it is time for women to wield the 
rifle and tomahawk. Who will go with me? or 
shall I go alone?” 

“You shant go alone, Miss, while Dick Maze can 
draw a site on my good lady spit-fire here,” said 
the honest trapper, his face flushing, his cyes 
sparkling. “Shame on you, men, for cowards, to 
let a woman go into danger while ye hide behind 
the picket.” 

“Who snid hide?” demanded Sergeant Jasper, 
indignantly. 

“T did!” responded Dick. “TL said hide. You 
prove you aint a coward by staying hero and let- 
ting a woman go in your shocs, I suppose.” 

©Ueh!” grunted the Indian, * Norwah will lead 
the way for his white brothers; will they go with 
their red friend?” 

“Now look here, you red nigger,” said Dick, 
grinding his teeth and doubling his fist in a defi- 
ant manner. “I know you Injins lie like Satan 
did when he tempted our good mother, Eve. But 
if you are lying to us now T’ll send you Ingher 
than a kite. | Now Iet me perpound the catechism 






on ye; and, to begin with, how many of the greasy 
varmints be there with the young man?” 


“Two young braves, but no warriors ; the war- 
riors have gone to the chase; and when they re- 
turn they will seek the war-path.” 

“And how far do ye reckon it is from the 
fort?” 

3 Down by the gorge—my white brother knows 


“ And when will you be ready to lead us to the 
rascally bastes ?” demanded Dick, rising and help- 
ing himself to a pipe of tobacco. 
“Tonight. The young braves 
tomahawk and rifle will be sure.” 
“Who will go with me, boys?” 
per. 

There was no reply. 

“The trapper, Norwah and I will go alone, 
then,” said lin De Leon. 

“fT insist that you give up this mad scheme,” 
said Sergeant Jasper, turning to the brave girl. 

“ Insist on nothing!” was the stern and decided 





will sleep; the 


cried the trap- 





reply. 

1 What will your brother say to 50 wild a pro- 
ject? 
“That Castillia De Leon has no commander, 
and that her will, under his alone, is law.” 

“Ip Miss De Leon will allow me to take her 
place in this dangerous enterprise,” interposed a 
middle aged aman, known as Jole Rushton, distin- 
guished alike for his skill and courage. 

Castillia hesitated; it was because, as she looked 
down, the white face of the child Fay met her 
view. 

“Oh Castic,” came in a fearful whisper, “don’t 
go! don't go! You stay with the women; they'll 
go into spasms with fright if you, as well. as your 
brother, should leave the f Norwah, Dick 
Maze, and me will be all sufficient, and Miss De 
Leon will know whom she is trusting. 

But, for one thing, Castillia De Leon would not 
have consented to this argument. Her good sen: 
told her that, in case of any difficulty at the fort, 
Sergeant Jasper’s management could not be at all 
relied on. She felt, also, the responsibility resting 
upon her, and the parting injunction of her broth- 
cr; so, at length she said, A 

“Thon I will trust you; and, for the sake of 
those whom the Fort De Leon_ protects, the wives 
und children of the garrison, [ will remain. ALI 
have to say is, be wary, be prudent, and be brave.” 

“The lioness of her tribe then will not go,” said 
the Tadign, in a disappointed tone. 

“No.” 


























Norwah gave utterance to a significant “ ugh,” 
and his eyes had a strange glitter in them as he 
turned them upon the shrinking, trembling little 
Fay, 

“ Before two suns have passed," he said, “the 
flower of the pale faces will remember the words 
Norwah gave her; the flower of the pale faces will 
remember!” 

With a wild terror depicted upon her counte- 
nance, Fay hastened from the door, while the In- 
dian puffed away at his pipe in silence. Fora mo- 
ment he puffed away at his pipe in deep thought, 
then he said, 

“Norwah will hunt to-day; to-night he will 
wait for his white brothers at the Bend;” and, 
taking up his rifle, the Indian disappeared before 
an answer could be given, 

Although the gates were locked, and remained 
so all day, the manner of the Indian’s exit could 
not be discovered. There was a mystery con- 
neeted with it that could not be solved. 

“There’s foul play somewhere,” said Jole Rush- 
ton; ten to one he just made up the story as he 
went along; yet, if it’s true, it’s horrible. What 
say, Dick?” 

“That we'll be powerful sarten to loose our 
sealps in the business; them’s my_ sentiments; 
and that if wo don’t do something it’s powerful 
sarten the young man among the rascally red 
skins will loose his. At any rate, ’m in for it; 
Dick Maze isn’t the man to give up anything he 
begins.” 

And thus,until evening, conversation on the sub- 
ject ended. Then the two men, well armed, stole 
stealthily away in the shadow, before the moon 
rose, and an hour afterwards found them at the 
( it Bend, the place designated by their Indian 
guide. Tho latter appeared soon after, and, with 




















she said to herself at length; “ but no—no—that 


The woman smiled, shook her head, and Ieft the 


the low whispered words, “my brother’s have 
done well,” motioned them to follow him. 

This they did stealthily and slowly, well used to 
such cautiousness; not the bending of a twig, nor 
the crackling of a dry stick could be distinguished 
as they crept along, By and by they paused 
upon the brow of a steep bluff, when Norwah 
said, 

« Below the young’ braves watch their captive.” 

“ Pil be shot if ye aint a long time gitting to the 
greasy varmints,” whispered Dick Maze. 

“ My white brother will see,” responded the In- 
dian; ‘and again he led the way. 

‘A dim watch-fire burned low in the distance; 
nearer and nearer they crept towards it. By and 
by two or three dark forms could be discerned. 
near its blaze; and Jole Rushton and Dick Maze 
grasped their weapons tighter. Suddenly, as if 
from the earth, scores of dusky forms sprang up, 
and a hidcous yell resounded through the forest. 
“ Betrayed! betrayed!” cried Jole Rushton, dis- 
charging his rifle, the bail taking effect in the 
shoulder of 1 stalwart Indian, but not disabling 
him, while Dick Mazo fought desperately with his 
tomahawk. 

But resistance was useless, and flight was ren- 
dered impossible; they were both taken prisoners, 
their arms bound tightly behind them, and lashed 
to atree; and then it was Norwah, tho Indian, 
tauntingly whispered, 2, 

“Tho pale faces are not cunning to-night. Fort 
De Leon will be in the hands of the Lecapoves, 
and the women and children will be tomahawked, 
while the men burn at the stake!” 

There was another who listened to these cruel 
words; another who shivered, not for his own fate 
so much as that of the young and the innocent. 
A young man, with pale haggard face, hearin; 
cruel bloody wounds, and whose arms were boun 
so tightly that the white flesh beneath the sharp 
withes was cut nearly to the bone; this youth was 
Horace BRENTFORD. 

And how came he here? Our readers will re- 
memher we noticed, in a previous chapter, his go- 
ing west; the rest_is_easily explained. While on 
his way to Fort De Leon he was surprised by a 
party of Indians; and, notwithstanding his man- 
ful resistance, was taken captive, although much 
injured. 

This was the conflict that occurred so near the 
fort the previous nizht, that Castillia De Leon lis- 
tened to at midnight. Norwah, the spy, was 2 
traitor! 

“Heaven bless them at the Fort, to-night,” 
gasped Jole Rushton, as Norwah hissed another 
sentence in his ear—a sentence that gave him to 
understand too well the fiendish plan of the sav- 
ages, not only to gain possession of the garrison, 
but to accomplish another deed of horror. 

“The Lecapooes are strong,” said the wily In- 
«tian; the pale faces are blind, but Norwah, the 
chief of the Lecapooes, has an eye like the sun. 
Long ngo, many mioon’s DEO, many of the red men 
fell beneath the knives of the pale faces. Norwah 
was but a brave then, but ho is a chicf now!” 

“A chief!” 

“ Norwah has spoken—a chief, and tho pale faces 
thought him a dog. Let them beware, for when 
the sun rises their scalps will hang at the belts of 
the warriors of the Lecapoocs!” 








Chapter VI. 
left Alberte Summers quaking and tremb- 
ling, after the disappearance of his strange, 











ghostlike visitor in the Crimson Chambr The 
remainder of the night was passed by him in 










ening his wife, and persisting that she should 
nin that sleepless condition, lest he showld, 
pparition that he fun- 
Us self to the matter 
didw’t. believe in 


Y 
aM 

rem; 
be again troubled with the 
cicd would not care to show 
of fact Mrs. Summers, who 











hosts, and called her husband a“ silly fool” for 
his pains 


Nay, wo verily believed Mr. Summers wished 
the strange phantom would return to show Mrs. 
Summers it was not the nightmare that had so 
strangely affected him; be that as it may, howey- 
er, he and his better half were undisturbed, and, 
early the next morning, Mr, Alberte Summers 
sought Burt, the oversecr of the premises, and in- 
quired particu concerning the house. 
It took a considerable number of inquiries to 
loosen the tongue of Mr. Burt; he had learned 
that “ the least said was the soonest mended ;” and, 
tu all questions, he was a perfect know-nothing. 
Mr. Burt was a man of some five-and-forty 
years of age, who had lived on the estate more 
than half of that time; indeed, so completely had 
he managed everything, that he had grown almost 
apart of the estate; and when Mr. Brentford was 
living he would as soon have thought of dispens 
ing with the land as with the suce ful Burt, who 
held its broad acres so completely under skillful 
cultivation, 

“T think you ought to know,” said Mr. Sum- 
mers, as he raised his feet to the mantelshelf, and 
tipped his chair in a suitable angle. 

Mr. Burt did not answer immediately ; he was 
glancing over the current report in the last morn- 
ing’s paper; and by the expr ion of his face it 
would have been impossible to have determined. 
whether he was thinking of (he rise and fall of 
groceries and merchandize of yarious descripiions, 
or of what his guest wa: yin: 
“So you didn’r know an 
ber—nothing at all, Mr. Burt 
"The one addressed raised his head gravely, 
“T did not say that, Mr. Summers; 
the subject, and we'll say no more about it, if you 














































out that cham- 











please. 

But Mr. Alberte Summers was not to be baMled 
inthis manner. He judged by the man’s looks 
and actions that he knew more about the officer 
than he chose to reveal; so he determined to per- 
severe in his attempts to unravel the mystery in 
which the affair of the previous night was 
shrouded. . 
“ As you will,” 








aid Mr. Burt, at length, “ your 
protege, Mr. Guy, insisted on it, so T told him all 
Limew about it. Edowt like to talc about it; Pm 
not exactly superstitious, and yet strange things 
have happened at Mt. Grey. You will notice a 
part of the building, old as it is, is unfinished—all 
of that wing you will perceive is unfinished ¢x- 
cept the Crimson Chanber. There is a strange 
story conneeted with it, Mr. Stummers, and Ow 
shall have it, i you wish; yet [ never intrude it 
upon any one, for [ have wished a thousand times 
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And, soon after its purc 












a short time afterwards, and, at hi: 
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man’s hand, pret 
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strap 
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before, It v 
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an’ whatylas come over missus 7” 


white 


and stormed, 


ledger, 
pleted. 


four o'clock. Happy 
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lowest of tones, iu the kitchen. 
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stepped noi 
that Jim, init 









did not suspect any 
Biddy had jus 
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interruption. 
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ion. 


and the gallant 1 
the attack. 

His first blow demolished a 
second de: 
ders, while in the melee dim e: 
his fingers wa 
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Mr. and M tuners hearing 
rushed valicutly to the rescue, the for 





a heavy watking ¢: 
which she lous! 
gallant Pat, while 
ample with the walking 


ne, the latter the 
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raised, in horror viewing the de: 
hopes, or, in other words, of her p 





stra 








This is very unusual, Madam!” & 
Summers, as, with the perspiration tri 








ry unusual, Madam!” 
At that moment a sound of carr! 
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Sumime: 
pre y of an 
“THEY'VE COME 

“DT suppose so, madam,’ 
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“ Dinner at precisel 

“Oh dear, dear!” gronned M 
ing her disordered toilet in disn 
ter, jel 
Oh dear 

“Oh dear!” was Mrs. Summer: 
all times of distr 
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Ww hen Guy Summers awoke to con: 
Was in a partially darkened chambe 
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2 o ede 
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from Mr. Summers ex 








belabored the should 
vr liege lord followed her e: 








heard, and then the ringing of the door bell 
glanced at herself, then, in a yo 
ything but pleasure, she 


replied the hush 


” ejacul: 





Thad never heard it myself. Mr. Isaac Brentford | 
procured the estate, on that very account, for o 
mere song; but never lived here because of it. 
L , sold it to a gentle- 
man by the name of Bolton, who, for some cause, 
failed to pay for it, and it fell back into Mr. Lsna 
Brentford’s hands. The latter, however, lived but 


ath, left 





to Mr. Bobert, his grandson and only heir. Not 
beiug of a superstitions turn of mind, howev 
Mr. Robert Brentford made Mt. Grey his re: 
dence, and this, sir, since Mr. Guy was here, is the | 
s been seen of any ghostlike visitors. 
story, sir—what is it?” cried Mr. Al- 
his face growing ashy pale, and 
icious manner 
courage. 
“Te is said that, a great many years ago, when 
the old barn was new it was owned by an old man, 
h I donot remember, and thatis of no 
account, anyhow; this old man had a son, a wild, 
headstrong youth, who, desiring the whole of his 
father’s property, locked the poor old man into the 

” unfinished wing of the building, barred the win- 
dows, and locked the door, determining to stone ; idently two; one soft and silvery 
him todeath. But, in some unknown way, the old 
of effecting his 
ally inurdered his 
ing the bloody kuife in the old 
ended his father had, in a fit of 
A year afterwards, 
ver, the young ian, tortured by his guilty 
conscience, contessed all, and then shot hinscit’ 
dead upon the very spot where his futher was mur- 
is a truc one, Mr. Sum- 
the old man 
and his wicked son will hanut Mt. Grey forever, [ 
But I do know—for [ have seen 
dd rooms, and heard ' she be? 
noises, that could not have been of earth, 
in ghosts, but [ do say that 


there are a great many things in this little world 
we cunmnot understand.” 
Mr. 


Alberte Summers shuddered; that day, with 
fv, he lett for the city and took up the ron- 
tine of business again, striving to banish from his 
mind Mt. Grey and the Crimson Chamber. 
day, when he received his mail from the post boy, 
among other letters he noticed one, the superserip- 
tion of which startled him; he tore it open 
and ran his eyes over its contents rapid, 
face change— 
red, white, purple, and then ashen in its hue; and, 
was concluded, he took his feet down from 

the desk upon which they reposed, and sought his 
vite, whom he found engaged in the mysteries of 











When her husband had concluded she said, “1 
aud then went on with her work again, 
nothing 
and wondered “sure, 


The uext day the secret leaked out, and then 
commenced such a cleaning, moving, papering, 
ing as never had been known before, I 

dare say, in that old brown, weather-beaten house. 
Mrs. Summers stormed and scoided, and scolded 
Mr. Stunmers partook of his cold 
dinner in silence and vexation of spirit, aud then 
locked himself in his counting-roum, and passed 
the rest of the day and evening in silence over his 


The next day was a fac simile of the first, the 
third of the second, but the fourth all was com- 


Uappy Mrs. Summers, radiant in rouge and rib- 
bons, happy Mr. Summers, anticipating dinner at 
im, who had slyly found 
utry, and was helping him t 
ure, unmindful of Bridget, who, with | 
her “swatest Pathrick,” was conversing in the | 


“Sure, Biddy, me darlint, isn’t yez_afther hay- 
in’ a leetle dhrap of sumthin?” said Pat. 
an’ it’s mesilf that has, 
lessly to the pi 
sly ting himself’ 

of aminece pie and loaf of fruit cake, } 





niry, 





1a brandy flask when Jim 


“Och, murther! thieves!” screamed Bridget, ‘a pang at her heart when she 
t, seizing the broom, rushed 


jar of preserves; his 
vended full upon Biddy’s plump shonl- 
ped in triumph, | 


| 
the disturbance, | 
ing, 


» With * her disease seemed more of the mind than the bo- 


ner 
tong: 
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ling ove 
his checks, he stood with his arms akimbo. 
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One 


tily 


plained all 
yes stapped ; 
her angular face grew sharper, the thin lips were 
d, while the long bony fingers worked 


elf: 





athrick ;” 
so 





nto the 
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and‘ very distre: 
his left eye blackened ; Biddy, with the contents of erty to say there was a deeper, a more subtle and 
a@ preserve jar upon her head and over her shoul-: powerful cau: 
umimers stood with hands up-! 
jon of her 
istry aud sweet- 


oe 
Ve} 


nd, ; anc 


, View- | pated his w 1 
A “Flour, but- and soulful woman can? 
{ eream on iny hair, my face, my dress! 


was a low murmur of voices coming in from an ad- | 
Joining room, At first he thought he was in his 
own room, at his Boston boarding house; then, 
that he was an inmate of the crimson chamber at 
Mt. Grey He made an effort to rise, but the 
movement, slight as it was, gave him sech nCULC | 
pain that, in his weal state he swooned a 
Again he beeame conscious; there was 2 dull, 
aching seusation in his head, and, indeed, throuzh 
his whole body. He did not try to move, but ly 
ly, trying to collect his thoughts. Where was 
ane he there? 
ly it all came back to him—his last game | 
ble, the loss of his money, and his { 
pursuit of the one he deemed his destroye He 
remembered the dark, stormy night in ihe ¢: 
the fearful crash, and the darkness and oblivion 
rt settled over him—all this, but now where was 
he 
A book lay on the table by the bed 
and gilt binding d ed his poor we 
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as a bird’s song, 
the other apparently that of a woman; it was even, 
smooth, but very hard and cold. 

Guy lay and listened, but the words uttered he 
could not hear, only the tones, One he listened to 
breathlessly; it was so strangely sweet, so won- 
derously musical, but for the cold, hard tone that 
ever and anon replied to it, he would almost have 
incied he was in fairy land, and listening to the 
voice of an angel, 

But Guy Summers could not imagine but that 
possessor of the other voice was human, aud, 
f that was, c nly so was this. [t was a wo- 


man’s voice—nay, a girl’s voice; but who could 
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Ile not kept long in suspense; the hum of 
the voices d, and the next Moment a step was 
heard, a step so light, only an i id’s car could 
have detected it. And then the door, which had 
stuod a little iar, opened noistlessly, and, for the | « 
first time (ah! and better hud it been the dast) the 
give of the young man rested upon Mildred St. 
Clare, 

T wish T could picture her face truthfully to you, 

my fairest and gentlest reader, but my pen, while 
it might do justice to the features, would entirely 
fail in giving the expression that pervaded them. 
1 Mildred St. Clare's face been ex pr 
she would have been termed plain, unpardonably 
so. er features were irregular and une ul; 
a low forehead shaded by a wealth of luxuriant 
brown hair, straight brows, and eyes between a 
hazel and a grey; 2 nose inclined to rthera Roman 
turn; a month a trifle too bread, while her com- 
plexion was rather dark, although the rich color 
of the cheeks and lips amended for that. 

But the expresssion! here langu: 
lurked deep down in the fathomiess 
the curving lips, almost, one might think, in the 
waves of the shining hair, with the soul shining: 
through the radiant countenance, that Mildred Sr. 
Clare Was more than beautiful. 

Guy looked upon her with a strange feeling at 
his heart; he was weuk, ill, yes, very ill; yet, for 
the first time in his life, he was inlove. She came 
towards him siniling so very sweetly. 

“You are better,” she said, quietly. 

Guy did not reply; “had he been ill?” 

“Yes, very,” she replied, in answer to his first 
inquiry. 

“And how came I here?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

A womanly flush passed over the girlish face. 

“You were brought here futher is 
cian; he found you among the dead and dy 
fancied he might save you with proper care and 
nursing. 

“And you?” 

“Thave taken care of you, of course; but you 
must sleep.” 

The young man closed his eyes; he was weary, 
and, while he slept, Mildred watehed the calm, 
beautiful face. Yes, beautiful it was, so while, 
with the black curls shading the high, full fore- 
head, the long black Jashes sweeping the marbie 
cheeks, the artistic curving brow » sud, very > 
8 it for sweet young Mildr Clare that 
Guy Summers posses: ful, dange 
ous beauty. 








































































lieved the young and lovely Southerner was dearer 
to him than all else in the world, 


girl—and but for. 


so fir recovered # 


golden sunshine and feel the sweet air of heaven 
Mi 





man while ne was enjoying health and vizor, we 
should not wonder she ha 
Mildred St. Clare loved the invalid Gay Summ 


without the 


tali 
roo! 


hearted Southerner would hear nothing of it. 


South,” he said; “ you 


saddle hot 
lisposal whenever you choo: 
You must go, sn 


and dashing; the same, and yet not all the same || 
unless, | as of old. 
for the at 
do we s: 
a noble woman cannot but make the vue npon 
whom such affection is lavished better; und even 
Guy was no exception, 


ler whom he fancies had wronged him, to give up 
all his bad habits and be a bet 
little he knew of his own he; 


dred—! 


sand and oue sweet sentiments all young people, 
with like feclings, 





qui 
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my o 
man, 
We do believe that there is a love that will re- 
leem, a love that will elevate and puri and we 
ve safe in saying it was such an one that burned 
nthe heart of Gay Sammers, for this pure, true 
‘but we will not anticipate. 

Tt was hue Auton before the young man had. 
sto be able to go ont into the 





and w 
“Cl 
room 
restin: 
bad 


“Ri 











reathe freely on his brow. Then it was done 
ning upon a crutch, with one of his arms in 
His face was thin and pale, his voice still 
Kk und tremulous; and yet, as Mildred St, Clare | 
ulked by his side, and listened to the tones of his 
vice, she felt how very lonely she would be when. 
© Went away, perchance never to return agiin, 
Had she met this strongely cinating young 





plied, 








be deaver than a husbanc 





“Mi 
you a 
happi 





2 been won; but thus! 








closed them, and slept again from very riness. | fav better than she could have loved the reliant, | heart, yet { would do it for your happiness, ny 
in he awoke; this time he could hear the | hauzhty youth who bore the same name months | darling,” 
murmur of yoices more distinctly. There was ev- | befor 





Bye and bye he grew stronger; he could walk 
ruteh, and his arm did not require the 
ling; he felt then that he would abuse the hospi- 

of De. St. Clare to remain longer beneath his 
> und spoke to that effect, But the warm- 









never 
en ble 
lle 


“The worst time you could possibly leave the 
system is just in the right 
ily injured by the cold 





‘ondition to be mate! 


























Northern climate. nd [ should most stron for her to bear, She sprang up and clasped both 

recommend your remaining where you are unul| his hands in hers— 

Spring, at least.” “Not that! Oh, do not leave me! do not leave 
“T have even now trespassed upon your hospi-| me forcrer, Guy !” 

tality,” replied Guy. “You have done for me} “If at all it must be forever,” he said, firmly; 

more than money conld repay; and- Be “choose!” He gazed into her face with his beau- 
“ You can show your sincerity by saying noth-| tifal, bewildering eyes. ‘Choose, Mildred! he 

ing of leaving us for full four mouths at least;” | said again, holding both her hands in his, in his 

interrupted the old gentleman. “We have good | soft white jewelled hand, “ Will you go with me, 





8, Learriage, horses and driver, at your } or v 








to go out; 80, unless: 
Ly Where you an 
Js it strange the invitation was accepted? 








WI 
rimson flush overspread cheek aud brow, then 


eet atte 
soms, with 








Spring came with her buds and bi 











wi | receded, I nz them paler than before. It was 
her perfumed breath and the warbling of fore: av fearful struzzle. 
Dirds, and found Guy Summers himself again, gay Guy feared for the result far more than he would. 


ile was b:ppier, aye, aud better, too, 
ent of ueart: ur previous, Bert 
? We believe that the pure truce love of 
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He resolved to abandon the pnrsait of the swind- 








vr nan. Ah, how | dred 
rt! 
‘The loyers—for so we may term Guy and Mil- 


speated, we have no doubt, the thou- 
















all very tender and inter- 
ng tu themselves, no doubt, but would look 
y foolish written down in bla nd white for 
lisinterested persous to peruse. ‘To make a long } be 
story short, aud to be quite unsentimental, we will 
say Guy Summers ollered the fair Mildred St. 
Clare, heart, hand and fortunc—the later, whi 
little remained, viz., a small interest in the Mt 
Grey estate; and he was accepted, by the fair Mil: 
dred we mean, As for Dr. St. Clare, when hie 
heard of the affair he politely informed the young 
man he fad other inventions in regard to his 
daughter; that he had betrothed her amany years 
before to the son of a neighboring planter, to whom 
she would be married the ensuing year, and then 
politely intimated that the weather was quite ple: 
ant, and no doubt the North would agree with his 
health far better than the South, 
‘This cool politene: perated the hot-blooded. 
Guy, and a few hours afterwards found him an in- 
mute of a village boarding house, sume two iiles 
from the St. Chiure estate, 
“*Raint heart never won a fair lady,” mur- 
mured Guy to himself as he paced his room that 
night, his lips set firmly, his arms folded across 
his breast.“ Nothing like a will, and Mildved St. 
Clare shall be mine, by fair means or foul. Ah, 
Guy, you haye the wal; use it!” 

What a wicked gleam there was in the young 
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For weeks this young girl watched unwearying- 
y over the young man as he lay, all auconsci 
-in his pain; and, stranger thou 









hh he was 


a » she 
thought, perhaps it 
might be another had a better right to attend to 


his wants than she. 
St. Clare was a retired physician, who lived 
sinall estate of his own, in the southern 
part of Virginia, depending upon the interest de- 
rived from capital in various banking establish- 
ments cast for support. 

Mrs. St. Clare was something of an Invalid, tho’ 
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¢ than that, 
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of both her father and mother.” She w 
cated and accomplished, and very few ¥ 
ed or une: ed by the lovely girl, were le 
tified. but seventeen rs of ue 
enteen, When she saw Guy Summe 
was nany long and weary weeks before Guy Sum 
mers: reoov' 
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No, the time did not seem wear 
Summers; his only fear s 
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s an only daughter, the idol | 
well edu- 








vd sufficiently to be able to walk 
Is Was around the room and gaze from the darkened win- 
Mrs, 
C y him. 
said,» How could it, when Mildred read to him. from the 


sy played simple games 
turning in the direction of the door; then pausing, | with him to while away the weary hours, brow: 
four o’clock, madam 


Summe with that tact only an iugenious 


aued to be that he should. 
jon in| recover too soon, and thus bs 


,and “LC never!’ in times of; tle attentions doubl ted as coming from 


miun’s eyes. 








Chapter VIT.—Mildred’s Decision—The First Biow. 
: ‘ suey you do not loye me, Mildred?” 
} Oh, there was a world of reproachral tender- 
ness, but more in the tone than the words. ‘Tears 
filled the young girl’s bright eyes, and an expres- 
sion of pain passed over her truthful face. 
“Can you doubt me, Guy ?” 

yes; there was a dangerous, 














mating bight in hi . 
“Prove to me, then, Mildred,” he said slowly, 
“that the words you say are true,” 














sof the: dy; yet the cause could uot be ascertained, as “Have you a heart to insist upon it? Would 
strange as itimay seem. Some supposed it was | you ask me to bring down miy parents’ grey hairs 
the loss of'a child, years and years before, under j with sorrow to the grave?” she asked, tremu- 








No! feaven forbid that T should wish you to 
do that, Mildred,” he said, tenderly; but his dau- 
gerous cyes were reading her heart all the whil 
“Then why ask me to do thar which will brin: 
about that resuli—to be your wife against their 








The poor girl buried her white face in her hands 





“Yon love them betier than me, then,” he re- 
“No, not better.” 


“Prove th 
Mildred St. Cla 


“T know it,” murmured the poor girl, 


to my ti 
love the most d 


Ile knew, and Heaven knew he spoke falsely; 
but Miklred did not, 
“ 


happiness more than my own, 
wed Herman Sheldon, to ob 


of his leaving her forever was too much of agony 


wd he Known how entirely Mildyed St. Clare 
loved him, 


he wrong Lam doing, but it 

parted from you forever.” ee 

‘The young inau clasped her in his arms, mur- 
ring— 


Mine, forever—on earth and in Heaven, Mil- 


“On ei 


to dope for Heaven? 
“ To-night, then, at midnight, I shall be ready, 
ith ae: 


few took place in Dr 
Clare had chosen! 


ar, “ Beware! you are taking a fatal step!” 
ere was none! 


Upon her saying she liked the author's tines “on the death 





ffer and accepting his,” replied the young 
mockingly. 


rept. 

ies between us,” said Guy, pacing tho 
hastily, his lips compressed, his eyes still 
#, ever and anon, upon the poor girl whom, 
she was, he did truly love. 

ut my dear father, my poor invalid mother!” 





bitterly. 





you spenk to me truthfully, then, 
Father and mother should not 
dL. 








ildred,’” he said, enrnestly, “ they do not love 
sdo. If L thought it would he for your 
ness, without a murmur would T give you up 

Land leave you forever, See, is not my 
sted? It would break my 












She did not reply. 
un convinced you have not told me truly,” 
id, at length, sadly; “as T said, 1 seck your 
T will Ieave you to 
ey your parents, to 
be inflicted with my presence again, ILeav- 
s you, Mildred, my own love! Farewell!” 
knew she would not Iet him go. The thought 

















M you stay with Herman Sheldon? ‘Think, 
ler well before you reply—and. then let it be 





hiter and whiter grew the young face, then a 








will go with you, Guy,” she said at length, 
ne her ¢ to his face. “ Ienven forgive me 
would be death to be 











th and in Heaven! God grant it, Guy,” 
A, trembling! 
i at il! 
shuddered too. What right had 








at the end of the lune, 
Tshall wait for you!” 


le raised both her hands to his lias 
pale brow, and strode This liule inter- 
Cl 's parlor, It was. 
entered it, Mildred St. 


Remem- 








»then kissed 











last time Guy ever 
‘here was no pitying angel to whisper in ber 
No 


(tO BE CONTINVED.) 


TO MARY. 





ofa young lady.” 

HE loves the minstrel's numbers well, 

‘The music of the heart she loves, 

And o'er her soul, with mystic spell, 
‘Vhe burd’s atherial faney roves. 


Mow dear to know that lingering there, 
It moves with kindred fancies tree, 

How high her spirit—pnre and fiir 
Souis o'er the common things we see. 














hou deep mysterious thing, 

y trembling elurds the soul eu move, 

To whisper mciting straius whuch bing 
‘The holiest thoughts of things we love! 











There lives enthroned that love of sound— 
‘That euered power by music given, 

Which trom thy spirit’s depths profound, 
Breathes to the hunnonies of ieayen. 





‘When from the world’s insensate crowd, 
‘The musing mind in sadness turns, 

Mow prized—with answering glauce endowed 
‘That kindved light tor whieh it yearns. 











Chaste power of high eclestin] sphere, 
Derevnding iu eventive ay, 

To make the sorrowitg basum cheer, 
“And ehase its heay y gloom away. 


Thou—all that mental beauty rare, 
‘Awake in thy supernal beams, 

‘Mou—plorious sprrit of the wir, 
Jnspire her with poetic dicnms; 


‘Til like the verual solar light 
Which wartus to lite the lenfless bower, 
She flings on hearis her own aesight 











wishes, nay, their com 
“ Because L know wh: for your happiness bet- 
ter than they do, better than you do yourself, You 
j know, Mildred, you would sorrow if you should 
never sve me again in this world.” 





had her heart been less engaged. 
“Yes,” she replied, © [ should sorrow, Gay? 
“So you say, aud 





ec 





She felt that he spoke the truth, and she did not 
resent the insulting boast as she would have done 


yet whit proof have Lihat you. 


Aud cheers their deserts into flower, 


What fond emotions rise to birth, 
Braving the turbid strenius of 1, 

There are some spirits leit on earth 
‘To wake the poet's numberp still, 


‘There are some souls above the theme 
Of eublunary hopes aud tents, 
Whore fond aifvcnons truly ecem 
‘Yo light the sombre wasie of years. 











do not prefer the wealthy plane: 





at. 


and devotion for you? Perhaps, in your cy! 





ny | you.” 


it- | di 





ng eyes were still upon her. 


“ You know that is not the case,’ 





e,” she said, w 





the beautiful Mildred’s hands, 
Did he love her? Many times had he 
own heart the question. What was its 











LS WUT 






Suminers be- | 


La spice of spirit in her voice. 1 





v2?! with Herman Sheldon.” 2 : : 
“ And yet you prove your sincerity by reject 






son to the poor 
Northerner, whose only riches are his devoted love. 


Droad lands, yellow gold, and an few darkeys are 
of more value than that which J have offered 


llis tone was cutting and sarcastic, his bewil- 


told you, 
asked his; and truthfully, that Chad rather die than marry 


Yes, there is depth beneath thy emile, 
Beneath thy inirth a fount of sighs, 
That off belies the sunny guile 
‘That lights the azure of thine eyes. 











High Power! in slumber clos 
Ye heavenly balms around her play, 
To soothe ench tender eactitice 
Her boson makes from day to day 





her eyee— 






ith 


And should some dream her s} 
Uf Tet it come like wews of ev” 

Give her a glimpre bey ond the tomb, 
Bey ond the ery etal gates of Lcaven, 





ing 













































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 








Original. 
PEARLS OF THE OCEAN. 


que shadows of evening rolled down to the west, 

And shut out the glory of crinison and gold; 

The breeze murmured solily, aud tenderly pressed 
The lips of the ocean in amorous fold. 


Its waves fell like amber, low-toned, at my fect, 
Aud pink pearly shells were out-cast ou the shore; 

While voices of mermaids, like mclodies sweet, 
Come dreamily in through the halfopeued door. 


My cottage, so white, like a fairy it lay, 
Embowered in trees, by the ocean of blue; 
And its pure front was washed by the rainbow-tint 
spray, 
Likea Brossom at morn, in its life-giving dew. 


I sat in my cottage and dreamed all the day, 
Or listed the surge as it broke o’er the strand; 
I qaihered the beautiful sea shelis that lay 
ike tiny pink blossoms half bured in sand. 


Oue morning a bundle a wave roughly bore 
Far up ou the beach—twas a sweet little child; 
And when from its torm the wet wrappings I tore, 
The dear little angel looked upward uud smiled. 








Bright pearls of the ocean! I woed her to come 
A star ‘mong the shadows that darkened my sky, 
For the apray thet still dashed o'er my white cottage 
home, 
‘Was dim to the sunlight that beamed in her eye. 


But a cloud from the wing of the angel of doom 
Shut back the warm sublight at fell through the 
door; 
The sea-shells were robbed of their beautiful bloom, 
And voices of mermaids J heurd them uo more. 


The waves rolled impatiently up on the strand, 
And washed back the rainbows, that formed in the 
spray; 
The breeze sang a requiem, mournful and grand, 
For hopes crushed and broken, for joys flown away. 


Bright pearl of the ocenn. no lilly so white 
No bird ever folded more gladly to rest; 
Its delicate pinions, all weary of flight, 
‘Then folded she, softly, her hands on her breast. 


Back, back to the ocean, I carried its own, 
The joy aud the bless of three blessed years; 
Aud vow, iu my cottage, I list to its moan, 
Or gaze on its billows through bitterest tears. 
Saran J. WINe. 








Original. 


FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 
A MISANTHROPE’S ACCOUNT OF HERSELF. 
BY IVY. 
THEY, the worldlings of this Paradise lost, may 
be very nice, sensible people, may be nobler- 
minded, bigger hearted, and better, in a thousand 
ways, than ['am; I do not say they are not, I only 
say that I do not know them; that I do not wish 
to know them; if I ever desired to know them 
the time is past—it is too late now. 
flowers, hopes, and fi but I ha 
now; I do not live, I am only w 





one of them 








ble. 


walled yard—so narrow and so high-walled that no 
stray gleams of sunshine, no music, no birds, no 


loved it for its very darkness. 


—to put to flight my night. 


selfish nan; he never talked with me, never pet- 
ted me, never laid his hand on my head in the still 
twilight, and said, “ You have been a good girl to- 
day, Martha, and futher loves you;” or even, 


And I pleased myself in the back yard, sitting for 


grew tired of this, climbed the wall which separ- 
ated us from the graveyard, and pleased my: 
there among the graves. But I never went any- 
where else; never went into the street to play with 


hare. 

In the graveyard were sunshine, birds, flowers, 

waving, sighing trees, and, oh! far away such 

beautiful blue sky. On Sundays J hid behind the 

tombstones and listened to the pealings of the 

church organ, but never went near the door. 

It was a day in autumn. I put on my little sun- 

bounet, and scrambling over the graveyard wall, 

was wandering among the homes of the dead. 

There was one grave which I visited oftener than 

any the rest; it was the longest grave in the grave- 

yard, had neither head nor foot stone, but a very 

large rose bush grew at the head of it. It was un- 
der a great oak treo, and there I would lie, by the 
hours, with eyes heavenward, watching the shift- 
ing clouds. There I went on that day, and throw- 
ing myself on the grass, gave way to my idle 
dreamings. Oh! how I love a day in autumn, 
though I feel so sad then—how I always have 
loved it. Spring is joyous; we “ feel our life in 
every limb;” wo laugh and cry in one breath; 
everything is bright, budding, glorious. There is 
music in the air from morning till night—the 
fresh music of dropping fruit blossoms and wav- 
ing trees; but in autumn this is all over. We 
wander about as if we had lost something; wo go 
out into the woods and sit down and dream; there 
js a funeral hush on every leaf and flower; there 




















is a swelling, mournful music-wail in the air; there 
is a sweeping past of a thousand unscen feet, like 
the tramp of 9 rustling fehost army. You see a 
tuft of moss turning yellow; you see the bright 
red leaves and the yellow ones falling, so noise- 
lessly; you hear the droppings of the nuts, and 
far in the frightful shadows of the wood calls the 
crow; and you bow your bead and weep bitterly. 
Where are the pret 
you in summer time 





other children; never spoke to ony one, nay, if}invited out! and that 
one but looked at me I was off like a frightened | But I did not think of this then; [ thought only of 


flowers that smiled up to 
where the waving blossoms x 
and the tempting fruit? Gone. And the bright |name,) worketh miracles. 


less bright-winged birds? Going, Alas! 
everything beautiful must fade, everything lovely 
dic. Oh, death! oh, merciless déath! 

Such were my feclings on that day, as T lay in a 
delicious halfwake dream, watching the sky. “1 
am very miserable,” I mourned, dolorously, as T 
thought of my utter Joncliness; “I have not one 
friend on earth.” A low laugh startled me; [ 
Jumped up and looked around. From behind one 
of the tombstones was a black face with a woolly 
head peering at me. Ob, goodness! but I was 
frightened. _I had never scen a black person 
before, but I had heard of one being who was 
black, and who, report added, lived under ground. 
Was this him? had I frightened him out of his 
grave by my childish repinings? I was scamper 
ing away like a starticd roe, when he called out, 

* Don’t be scared, young missus! Yazoo won’t 
burt her.” 

[turned my head and looked at him. He was, 
as I snid before, barcheaded, and had on a pair of 
patched pants and a white apron, the button holes 
of which were stuck full of flowers, 

“Are you a ghost?” Lasked, pausing as I ad- 
dressed him, but with my fore foot placed ready 
to 





fly. 

ae K ghost!” he reiterated, turning up the whites 
of his eyes; ‘“ spooks be white as driven snow, and 
Yazoo Diack as soot! yah! yah! yah!” 
That hearty laugh emboldened me. 
towards me, but I did not run. 

“What do you want here?” Lasked. 
He dropped on one knee, aud crossing his hands 
over his flowered button holes, said, 
“Yazoo be a poor little servant boy 
in’ along here ebery day to de post offi 
a; Massa Wyley sich a nice young gentleman, 


wid sich fine curly hair, just like a corn ta 
i’ 


He came 












i 
8 








ludicrous solemnity. “ Well, 
here’ and he see young m 


s playin’ so lonely 
ike ’mong de graves; he peep froo a hole in de 
wall, and he see her, and he be sorry for er, and 
he pull de brightest flowers inde garden and bring 
um to her;” and he took from under his apron a 
beautiful bouquet of roses, geraniums, etc., and 
handed them to me. 

“Thank you,” I said, as I bent over them; 
how kind, Have you many such flowers where 
you live?” 

“Oh! yes,” he answered, grinning; “ but de 
prettiest flower dare be Massa Wyley. Missus 
come and sce him some duy? He be a great boy 
for de girls.” 

I looked on as he eapered about the graves, and 
sighed, “Igo to see him? No; I was a scare- 
crow, a fright, who looked best in my dark den,” 
“Yazoo;” I said, at parting, “you may play 
with me sometimes, but do not come too often, or 


o 


« 


Ouce I had | I will get to hating you as I do every body else.” 


And we played together for many a day, while 


And TI thonght, as I mused in the 





5 must his master be! 
Winter came and went, and in it I saw little of 


We lived back of a full, damp graveyard, my fa-| Yazoo, but with the spring sunshine he came 
ther and I, ina dark house with a narrow, high-| again. 








It was a rainy Sunday. We were in the little 


opened the door softly and passed out; 


“Oh! Yazoo, I am so glad to see you,” was my 


My father was a quict man, I think he was a/|grecting, as I looked up in his good-natured face. 


“ Knowed it,” he said, grinning complacently; 


“knowed missus ’ud be weary of de snow, and 
raiu, and stuff long ago; wherefore I come to see 
her. Now ”—and he crossed his hands and looked 
“You have been a naughty girl to-day, Martha, | earnestly at me—“* Massa Wyley be fretting him- 
and father is displeased with you;” but left me to | self dis mornin’, and sayin’, ‘nothing but rain, 
take care of myself; to wander where I pleased. ian all de time; can’t go out, nobody come to de 

jousc- 
hours in its darkness and quietness, thinking aud | sideri . Y u 
wondering, wondering and thinking; and when I| come over, Missus, and spend all day with us? 


what shall I do, Yazoo” So I fell to con- 
, and I ’membered you; now won’t you 





Glory! won’t we hab fun! Glory! won’t we tear 


sf | dat ole house down !”” 


The rain was coming down in big, smart drops, 
and I was getting wet fast. A very fine day tobe 
“ Jack-in-a-pinch,” too. 





the angel with the biuc eyes, of whom [ had been 
dreaming all through the long, cold winter. Yes, 
Lloved him ere my eyes had looked on him. So I 
climbed over the graveyard wall and followed Ya- 
200, as though the sun was shining in all its glory. 
What a grand house it was! What polished 
green vines and scarlet flowers twiued round the 
verandah pillars, and drooped their wet heads 
from the trellised windows. What fairy-like birds 
(ved, green and yellow,) hung there in gilded 
eages! What a big lion-like dog met us at the 
door, and jemped up and kissed Yazoo right on 
the mouth! What bright, velvety carpets! what 
great mirrors in gold! and I—J there with my wet 
curls hanging in beautiful disorder over my bare 
shoulders, my pink dress wet and soiled, and my 
little coarse shoes covered with mud; I could have 
cried from very vexation. 
I shall never forget my first impression of 
Charles Wyley; it was that of a failen angel; the 
golden cloud-like curls thrown back from a brow 
as pure and fair as a baby’s; the shifting color in 
his smooth cheeks, and the child-like expression 
of the lips at rest, spoke of the angel; but the 
deep, the ocean-like deepness of the blue cyes that 
looked up and flashed, and the smile which curled 
the chiscled upper lip, robbing it of its beauty, told 
that the angel had fallen. And yet Lloved him; 
loved—how tame the word—“ not wisely, but too 
well;” therefore I lost him. 
“Oh, ho! Yazoo, what little bird is that you’ve 
caught?” he said, rexarding me with a fixed look, 
as he sprang up and handed me a chai: 

“Little bird,” yes, I was the little bird that sung 
for him one season, but never sung afterwards. 





Love, pure love, (and all other is unworthy the 
It transforms the un- 


patches of sunshine now? the red leaves? the rest 
that 


tamed child into 2 modest maiden; the wild boy 
into a docile youth; and the fierce chieftain into a 
gentle man. 

I will not tell you how the shy girl became sud- 
denly a confiding, loving woman; how my false 
reserve melted hefore the noun-day sun of his love. 
God was good! through him He taught me of 
Heaven, that this life is but a pathway to a world 
where the sun of love never sets. How we pant 
for reciprocated affection here! how we weep when 
our whole-soul trnst is betrayed! but where the 
“never-withering flowers” grow we will drink at 
a river of love, and never thirst, for ‘‘ God is love.” 

Very softly murmured the rivulet by which we 
played; very clear the water we hent over in 
childish glee, langhing at the bright faces smiling 
up to us; his the dazzling blue eyes flushing bold- 
ly out from golden clouds of curls; mine the great 
wondering ones, pecring cautiously from under a 
mass of silken disorder. I can see him yet, lying 
undcr that great tree, singing “ Annie Laurie.” [ 
ean sce the cows in the meadows, as they stop 
munching their cud, and look up in round-cyed 
wonder, and then shake their heads and paw up 
the grass at his red cap, waving in the air, Yes, 
though T am now a lone woman, waiting by my 
midnight lamp, and this all happened very many 
years ago—I can still hear his joyous, ringing— 
“You my bonny Annie Laurie, I’d lay me down 
and dic.” And then he would substitute Angel 
Darling, (bis pet name for me,) for Annie Laurie, 
and alinost shout, 

“And for my blessed Angel Darling, 
Pa lay me down and die, 
Lay me down and die.” 


He had a name and a story for every star; the 
red one, which sects in early evening, went, he 
said, to light some weeping maiden to her warrior 
lover’s grave; and the lone one, which shines with 
steady beam, was the eye of a woman who was 
eaten up by a great bear, for her flirtations which 
broke her hushand’s heart; ‘‘ and now,” he would 
add, “she watches fyom her far-off tomb over all 
coqnettes;” then I would laugh, and ask him if he 
could not point out some Blue Beard who had met 
with a similar fate. 

One day, when a beautiful bright red bird 
chanced to alight near us, he said, ‘‘ That is my 
sister’s spirit; she died when a baby, and her soul 
was conveyed in a fust-sailing canoe to a region of 
unfading flowers, and there enthroned as my guar- 
dian angel. She often visits me; I know her from 
other birds, for shesings a clearer, sweeter song.” 
Then I laughed very long, for I could not help it, 
and said, “ if she were my sister I would be very 
much afraid that some sportsman would shoot her 
for her bright feathers.” Then he drooped his 
head and murmured, “ Lota, Lota,” so mournfully 
that the tears cume into my eves; and, sighing, he 
took from his neck a locket which he always wore 
near his heart, and opening it, showed me a long 
golden curl 86 silken, so cthereal in appearance, 





ing; waiting | he gibbered about Massa Wyley till I grew to|that, between yon and me, I think it was stolen 
quietly, patiently for the coming of the Death An- | thinking of him every day; ay, even dreaming of | from the pure brow of some angel. 

gel. There is a green vine, much made of by po-| him by night. A 
ets, which springs from the ruins of the past; [| back yard, if a simple little boy like Yazoo was 
live on the crumbs which drop from memory’s ta- | such good company, wi 


He was an untamed bird whose wings were un- 
cropped. How could I hope to retain him? 


Why were we parted? A thousand times havel 
asked myself this question, while tears have 
bleached my cheeks like an autumnal rain. Why 
was IJ allowed to follow his path through life, as a 
fire-cloud follows the sun, reflecting the light that 


flowers, no anything else, save us two, ever got | back kitchen as usual; my father was sitting stern | warmed a universe, and with my feeble beams 
there. You may think that I, child as I was, | and stiff, with contracted brow, over the Bible; I 
would be sorry for this, but I was not; Iwas glad | Was by the window watching the dropping rain. 
of it; I was a big spider in a little dark den, and [| Presently I heard a rap on the graveyard wall, and 
Talso loved the | looking », saw Yazoo standing there beckoning 
sunshine, birds, and flowers, oh! so dearly; but | to me. L 
when [ wanted them, I could go after them, and I| my father was very busy over his Bible, and did 
did not want them to follow me into my sanctuary | not notice me. 


shooting up—a happy home? Why were we 
parted? for the same reason ten thousand others 
have been; we loved “not wisely, but too well.” 
We were miserable apart—we might be more 
wretched together. “He docth all things well.” 
It was midsummer, and a severe pestilence 
scourged town and country. At noon-day and in 
the “still hour ” the last piercing cry rang alike 
from the low hovel and the palatial hall. Theson 
fled from his gray-haired sire, and the mother left 
her babe to die alone; verrily the “dead buricd 
the dead.” 
It was a miscrable night. 
Heaven had been broken for a week; the grass 
was beaten down on the hills and in the meadows; 
the flowers were washed away, even the very stars 
of heaven scemed to he blotted out. 

I was alone in my little room. It was dark, but 
Llit nolight. Oh, how I love a rainy night! How 
Tlove the gorgeous storms of music on the roof, 
and the patter of the little rain-feet from the eaves! 
and then that roaring, tearing wind, jumping 
round the corner of the house every few minutes, 
and giving them, oh! such a scolding. 

Tlaid down on the bed and pressed my hands 
over my eyes. Ithonght of some whose graves 


some worse off, who were still watering their 
graves with showers of tears. Rap, rap came on 
the door below, but I did not move; another rap, 
then my father went to the door and opencd it; 
then I heard the murmur of voices; then my fa- 
ther came to the foot of the stairs and called me; I 
got up and went down. There stood Yazoo, but 
oh, how changed! so thin, and the sunshiny smile 
all washed off from his once polished face. 

“Oh! Yazoo, what is the matter?” I asked, 
choking up. 

“Messa Wyley is dying, missus; for the love of 
Heaven, come.” 

That was enough; I asked nothing more; I fol- 
lowed him through thick and thin; I followed him 
with the rain beating down on my unprotected 
head and shoulders; I followed him with the light- 
ning playing ayound us, and the thunder crashing 
over our heads; if his master culled I would have 
followed him through seas of fire. 

“You are here, oh, angel! I knew you would 
come,” said the dying man, as I entered the room, 
followed by the trusty Yazoo. 

Yes, Iwas welcome then; hut I did not say this; 
T did not look it; I was there to pour on oil, not to 
wound, I smoothed the pillow under his head; 
held the cooling draught to his lips, and, when he 
asked it, lnid his dear head on my breast to dio. 
Oh! the agony of that night! 

a eee” he murmured, “I must soon face 
od.” 

“He is merciful,” I said. 

“But, Angela, will he hear one who never cried 
till he feltthe rod?” 

“He did the thief on the cross.” 











The flood-gates of 


that rain was washing, and then I thought of 


“Oh, Angela! Angela!” ho shrieked, as death 
pressed nearer, “can you pray?” 
I could have prayed then if I had never done so 
hefore. Idid pray; and Yazoo, the faithful Ya- 
zoo, who would have annihilated himself to have 
saved his beloved young master one hour of pain, 
prayed, too; and oh, such prayers! Ifthe angels 
ever weep, they wept then, 
“ Angela,” very faintly, “God smiles,” then— 
“kiss me, my love; I know you forgive all.” 
I pressed my lips to his hot forchead, and held 
him very close to my heart. “I will follow thee,” 
pone in my great grief; “wherever thou goest 
will go. 
One press from the loving lips—one great groan 
from Yazoo— Oh, God!” and it was all over, 
We wrapped him in a sheet and carried him 
through the streets in the thick darkness of that 
night; we carried him to the old graveyard—my 
graveyard—and I buried him. 
Carefully I smoothed down the wet clods; care- 
fully laid the green sod over him; tore up a rose 
bush that we had planted under the oak, and 
planted it at his head, then left him and went 
pack to the world with my sad eyes and broken 
cart. 





SELFISH PEOPLE. 

NNUMERABLE are the forms in which selfish- 

ness appears. In some way or other it mars ev- 
ery character, No, I will not say every character; 
for I love to believe there are some who walk the 
earth “clothed in white.” Butah, they areso few! 
far less frequent than the complacent ones who 
fancy themselves “ cleansed from all sin,” only be- 
cause their own spiritual vision is so dimmed by 
pride and self-love that they do not disearn the de 
fects in their characters which are visible to others. 
Mr. A. flatters himself that he is a gencrous man. 
He despises selfishness. Does he not hold the fret- 
‘ful little babe when he comes in to dinner and finds 
that it has hindered its mother so that dinner is 
not yet upon the table? Very gencous in him to 
attend to his own child so that his dinner may be 
ready sooncr, isn’t it? He would like to be read- 
ing the newspaper at such odd moments, and ba- 
by-tending belongs to “women’s sphere.” He 
manages to draw from his wife an acknowledgment 
that it was very kind in him to amuse the little 
one, and then smiles with sclf-satisfaction as he 
thinks how gencrous it was! 

He is always ready to patronize virtue, and be- 
lieves in praising those who do well, but he does it 
in a manner somewhat like this: 

“There, that’s right! Its just as I have often 
told you. If you had taken my advice before, how 
much better it would have been!” This is selfish 
praise. 

Mrs. B. is said to be very benevolent. She gives 
large sums to charitable institutions, and her name 
heads many subscriptions for the relief’ of the poor; 
and she not only gives thus publicly, but many a 
bright coin drops from her beautiful hand into the 
dirty palm of the street beggar, while her smile 
warms and feeds the hearts of those who are fam- 
ishing for love. For all this she deserves their 
gratitude and ours. But this woman would not 
give up her own time for readiug and social and 
intellectual enjoyiments to assist her friends, or to 
bless the sick and the dying with her presence and. 
womanly sympathy. She gives money because 
she loves to guin the good-will and gratitude of 
others, and there is no self-denial in her giving. 
She is an heiress, and from an almost exhaustless 
purse she can draw forth the means of relief for 
the suffering without the least inconvenience to 
herself. She scatters gifts among the poor to make 
them honor and bless her, but she seldom consults 
the comfort or convenience of her servants, and 
forgets that they sometimes need rest and sympa- 
thy. 

When in good health, Mr. C. would not seem to 
you a selfish man; but observe him when he is un- 
well. What a fuss he makes! If he cannot sleep 
nights, he will let no one else; and he appears 
vexed if you relish your dinner when his appetite 
is not good. He carries the most doleful express- 
ion upon his countenance, and groans aloud just 
often enough to check all mirthfulness and make 
every one near him miserable. If he would bear 
his troubles manfully, people would sympathizo 
with him, and love to wait upon him; but now 
they say, “What a disagreeable man! Such a 
fuss as he makes! [ don’t believe he is halt as 
sick as ho pretends!” 

Have you never thought that those people who 
have lost very dear frieuds, and who dress them- 
selves in the deepest mourning, might possibly 
find, if they should analyze the feeling that prompts 
them to do this (if they do not feel compelled by 
fashion) that their grief is selfish? The world has 
Jost much of its light and beauty for them, so they 
carry their shadows with them to drive away the 
cheerfulness of others. I know some think we 
ought to be constantly reminded of death, bat if 
so, We ought to be reminded of it as something uot 
so very gloomy and full of dread. . 

Men and women are dying at every instant 
somewhere on the globe, but from the construction 
of our minds and bodies, we know that our Crea- 
tor does not wish us to fret ourselves to death im- 
mediately on that account. The sympathy of oth- 
ers is sweet to us, but we must not ask too mu 

Young Mr. G. hus fallen very much in love with 
Miss H., and he does not see how selfish he is 
about it. The beloved one does not find a corres- 
ponding sentiment in her own heart, and very 
kindly informs him of it. But he does not love 
her enough to desire her happiness above his own, 
although he assures her there is nothing in the 
world he would not do to make her happy. He 
persecutes her with attentions which are neither 
desired by her nor agreeable, begging her again 
to give him her love, and by this very course muk- 
ing it more and more impossible for her to do so. 
At last he becomes weary, and lares that the la- 
dy has no heart—like the fox in the fable who 
vowed the grapes beyond his reach were sour! 

We will give no further illustrations of selfish- 
ness, except, dlas;as we illustrate it practically al- 
most every day! In ancient times it was snid that 
they who had once visited the cave of Sophronius, 
where evil phrophecies were uttered, were never 
seen to sinile again, Let us not look too much up- 
on the follies and sius of those around us. There 
is some good in every human heart, and happy is 
Ue man, woman or child who can bring it to the 

ight. 

















































































Original. 
STFPS TO RUIN. 


BY MARY REED. 


YOUTHFUL mother softly threw 
The casement shutters open wide, 

Then, with a gentle hand, she drew 

The siiken drapery aside; 
And long and lovingly she gazed 

Upon her sleeping hoy, her first | 
And only son. ‘Then, kneeling, raised 

Ker eyes to Heaven, and praises burst 
Her trembling lips, and mingled in 
4 Tho tender, fervent, grateful prayer, 
She breathed, beseeching, that from sin, 

And wrong, and woe, and every snare 
Of wily tempter, he might c’cr 

Be shielded. Asking God to shower 
Rich blessings down upon her fair, 


















That little form from ill. Meanwhile, 
Still sleeping, lay her cherub son. 

In wax-like beauty. A sweet smile 
His cherry lips half parted, one 

White, little, dimpled baby hand. 
Above his head was poised, half hid 

*Mid clustering golden ringlets, and 
Each rosy silken-fringed eyelid 












The downy pillow. Roscate beams 
of sunlight pl ‘ully caressed 
The infant cherub in his dreams, 
As through the crimson damask they 
Came softly streaming. 
Leaves unfold, 


Buds blossom, flowers fade and «decay, 
And wintery snows the frozen mold 











And in their fleet successive round, 
We note life’s many changes. Tears 






Alternate, us the sun and rain 

In summer weather. With the flight 
Of years the infant boy became 

A youth of promise, and yet, quite 
A wayward son, Aud many fears 

In fond parental hearts sprang up, 
’Mid brightest hopes for future years, 

And bitterness within their cup 
Of joys was mingled. Still, for aid 













Aud oft in secret silence prayed. 
But oh! that mother never taught 
Her wayward cherished son to pray, 
And ask our Father for new strength 
And guaidance every dawning day! 
What wonder, therefore, if at lenght 
Misled, he should the truant play? 
What wonder, if the truant youth 
In after years should go astray 
From paths of rectitude and truth, 
And to temptdtion yield? O ye 
Young inen, and youth, be strong! No: 
Iu_human strength alone to flee 
Temptation. For their ever must 
Come dark, dark hours in life, and oh! 
Without Divine support, how vain 
The garnered strength of years to throw 
The light of Hope round lite again 
In those dark hours. 




























Again have years 

Elapsed. And now in classic halls 

Of lore, where Faine so proudly rears 
Her gilded towers ’mid college walls, 

Behold in the foremost ranks that son, 
So gifted, yet so erring! Mark 

The broad expansive brow whereon 
Genius’ noble staup! The dark, 
pressive eye, whose earnest yraze 
aks a mine of thought! The form, 
ly, which portrays 
A noble soul; a heart all warm 

With human kindness! Sadly strange! 
That, one with noblest gifts cadowed, 

A life of honor should exchange 
inful Pleasure! Or enshrowd 
His name with guile! And yet, alas! 
The ruby wine he freely sips 

With merry friends, that nightly pass 
The hours in revely. And lips 

That never uttered words of prayer 
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Were heard blaspheming! 

From his paternal home came there 
A hasty missive. And a blight 

Fell on his spirit'as he fled 
Those haunts of vice, o’ereome 

With sorrow, Bitter tears he shed 
In anguish, as he hastened home 

To sev his mother die! One kiss— 
Then meekly kneeling by her side, 

Her thin hand warmly clasped in his, 
“My mother, oh! fo: "he cried; 

OK ve your erring child!” 
then raised 




















dd in vain, to speak; 
3 Her calm, blue eyes to He: 
Unmovable he stood, and 
In utter woe. Half in despair, 
And almost hopeless of rellet, 
Ile breathed one deep, wild, car 
For strength to bear that bitter gr 





















Four years, and college life was done. 

And then triumphantly he bears 
Away the prize so nobly won, 

While on his manly brow he wears 
The laarel crown, Again he wends 

Ilis homeward. and low before 
His cherished gray-haired sire he bends 

With reverential love once more. 
Again, at eve, he hastes to greet 

The maiden whom, long years before 
His love was plighted, At her feet 

He laid the laurel crown he wore. 
Then, one bright, balmy summer morn, 


















He placed the “ golden circles” on 
Her filly hand, and led her forth, 
His gentle bride. 
As joys e’er seem 
But brighter as they swiftly fly, 
So, like a waking, blissful dream, 
Their hours of wedded bliss passed by, 
And ripened into years, Thus all 
Went merry as a bell, antil 
His faith again was tried. ’Twas small. 
The dark hours came, as come they will— 

















Young child, and guard, cach sleeping hour, 


Drooped o’er the velvet cheek, that pressed 


Enshroud. These mark the rolling years! 


With smiles, and hopes with fears are found 


From Heaven the gentle mother sought, 


But, one night, 


She tried, 


ven—aud died. 
d 






The strong heart failed. 

He saw his cherished father laid, 

And then his lovely babes, all save 
fair-haired girl, that staid 

The mother’s agonizing grief, 








wine-cup for reilef 

v by day, yet it came not, 

Next in exciting games of vice, 
To wile away the heavy hours, 


The teiptin, 
D: 





Aguinst him turned. 


All failed to win the wealth he lost 


Of that one sin! 
Paternal mansion, and his broad, 
Rich acres of luxuriant land 


No sound, until his frenzied brain 





*Tis night. Snows, cold and fierce, 
Round yon thatched cottage pile, 


The loosel; 
The dying fagots on the hearth 

Emit a feeble flickering flame, 
While yonder, in a voice of wrath, 














Accused that pale, hagyared, wan 


Behind a fragment of a chair, 
In tattered garments thinly clad, 
Half crouching, sleeps the little fair 
Sweet child. The little heart once 





And in those littie half-closed eyes 
Stands tremblingly a pearly tear, 

As, shivering, cold, she sadly lies 
On the damp floor. 
In tones of 
And still more loudly than at first, 


Have all been pawned, and sold, 
Save fragments, 


“O Edward! spare me only this, 
The last memento that c’er leads 


Ah! tears bedim those eyes, so wild; 
One moment he’s himself, and then 
He closely clasps his wife and child 
{In warm embrace. But oli! again 
That burning, dreadful thirst aro: 
“0, God!” he cried, “ this bur 
Then rushed through deep and dr 
Until he reached, in a dark street, 
The tempter’s door, What staid his 
That trembled on the latch? Whe 





© trust. 











Twas voice of conscience! 


I will not sell this ring!” 
And tottering steps he turned away 
Into the cold December snow. 
The air grew bitter cold. He knew 


Ags on and on he tottered through 


Alas! his wasted strength was gone! 
His limbs grew stiff, and cold, and 
And weary, he sank down upon 
The cold, cold snow. 
No dying moon was heard. 
In quiet sleep, h soul 
Passed silently away, with none 
To comfort and none to console 
In that sad hour. 















And piteous moan, all that long night, 
By that cold corse, in snowy 
y. The bright, 
ly rising morn, 
On all its warm effulgence shed. 
But ah! the gentle wife had gone! 
Her wearied spirit, too, had fled 
To its long home. 
Was firmly clasping her cold cla) 
And begging, in tones so sadly wild, 
That she might not be left to s 
Alone. Alone! how sad, how 
is glad earth seemed to be! 
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Tier only earthly legacy. 


A HIGH AIM. 





years that witnesses their nascent entra 
the real practical duties of life, farnishes 





When in the grave 
The father, Heaven bless him, sought 


He plunged, until the treacherous dice 
il And then the powers 
That sin and vice could ¢c’er command 


In one short game! Ilis palsied hand 


Hung powerless, as he saw the cost 
And, when the grand 


All passed away, amazed and awed, 
He stood unmoved, like one that hears 
Was maddened with the taunting jeers, 


Then deeper plunged in guilt again! 


And wintery winds blow shrill and pierce 
lapped and creviced tile, 


That wretched man, with bitter blame, 
Young being, once his gentle wife! 


Her pride and strength of youth are gone, 
Oozed out, and wasted with her life. 


And light, now feels but want and fear; 


The father cries for “ Drink!” to assuage 
And quench his burning, raging thirst. 

Their meagre, scanty household wares 

Two half-broken chairs, 


And one small “ circlet ring” of gold! 
The wedding ring! The sad wife pleads, 


My thoughts to days of wedded bliss!” 


i heat!” 
Ing snows, 


Those whispering words of stern command? 
Ilalf with shame, 

“Pi not goin!” he murmured! “Nay, 

With slow, 


His blood was freezing in each vein, 


The snow, and strove his home to gain. 


No piercing shriek, 
Like one 


With many a Jond 


shroud, 
The lone, sad child 


nds, vo home, one ring of gold 


Te entire want of a high aim on the part of 
young men and women, during the first few 
nce upon 


glad 


rage, 
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hand 
nee came 


weak, 
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a theme 
ed 





standard too low; and alas! in quite too many in- 


aa 


jtand point. 


all wrong. You commit a most egregious and 
wholly indefensible error when supinely content- 
ing yourselves with any aim in life which docs not 
look to ultimate perfection. Resolve, i 









cel all competitors who m: 
edly, poise their Jance a; 
gardless of the many prior achievements of your 
noble antagonist. “With such resolves, and 1 
keeping these high aims constantly in view, great 
and even surprising results will surely follow. 
Literally, you may not, as individnals, excel all 
others engaged in the same calling with yourself, 
inasmuch as all aro not endowed with the same 
great intellectual capacities that bere and there 
8 ine forth with a dazzling brilliancy almost ccles- 
tial. 
But if all adopt the heading of this article as 
their life-motto; ever keeping this all important 
point in view, v a settled determination to do 
your best at all times, you will soon be most agree- 
ably surprised to find that you have overcome ob- 
stacles and surmounted difficulties which were 
deemed impossibilities at the start. By adopting 
this “excelsior” motto as your constant guide, it 
will soou be found that a new, invigorating spirit 
of emulation is daily supplanting all those fechiugs 
of listlessuess and culpable apathy which had so 
recently caused a proper performance of your va- 
rious duties to assume the shape of an aimless, 
compulsatory lash. Look aloft, resolving to walk 
in no path not traveled, and therefore consecrated 
by the presence of the good, the truly great, and 
the one leading to an enviable eminence. 
Yes! look aloft and press earnestly, boldly for- 
ward, wholly regardless of the many siren songs 
which the goddess of idleness and slothful caso 
may chant into your ears, even though hymned in 
tones of melodious sweetness, seconded alone by 
the celestial greetings with which seyaphims wel- 
coine the redeemed into the presence of the great 
All Father. Always cherish high aims, and im- 
plicitly obey those high, holy promptings which 
come upgushing from the soul when basking  be- 
neath those influences. Then, as a conseqnence, 
new hopes and the most celestial delights will hour- 
ly spring up along life’s pathway. Foster and en- 
courage wv noble, unsordid spirit of emulation over 
your friendly competitors; nourish a desire to rise 
above all who are obstinately inclined to remain 
wedded to the sluggard’s dull round of mere ani- 
mal existence. Once fairly within the precincts of 
honorable ambition, and the most pleasing emo- 
tions will begin to cluster around your young 
hearts in living profusion; emotions that will at 
once prompt you to hound forward in pursuit of 
that goal which a new light has just made ble 
in the distance—and yet these incentives to action 
will not be sullied by'a vain, inordinate thirst for 
gain, in a pecuniary point of view, but with a truly 
praiseworthy ambition, which spurns all wealth, 
all power, and all station not won with clean hands 
and strict integrity. 
Tn counseling the young to make the highest 
aims their polar star during “Jife’s fitful dream,” 
T have no desire to be understood as advocating a 
wild, heated scramble for advancement under the 
Jead of that wicked, man-dishonoring ambition, 
which, if once firmly implanted within the human 
heart, prompts its devotees to look with envious 
distrust, or a low, groveling invidiousness upon all 
who are engaged in like pursuits with themsely 
orall those who may outspeed them in the will 
and not over-scrupulous scramble for great wealth. 
That despicable spe or phase of anbition de- 
serves the utter contempt of all mankind who as- 
pire to the least glimmerings of virtue and good- 
hess whatever; and should not receive the slightest 
shade of encouragement from cither youug or old. 
The presence of the above named spirit or Vitiating 













































































principle within the human heart renders its pos-| father. 
sesxor or victim miserable beyond all conception.| “And Iwas never so happy before,” said the 
Itis the b: upon which all these atrociously | motber. 


vt 
‘iy 





mean and demoralizing structures, such 28m 
covetousness, or craven-hearted skin-flintism, 4 
its twin brother, pharisaical, one- ii 
christianity, built—elements of ps 
tion now so charmingly on the increase. 











foresight does not allow the mind to fully compre- 


hend the all-important problem in all its mysteri- | served; nothing was wa: 


t the entire Adamic race were al- 
Jotted « certain period of existence, (cach ind. 
ual in a proper fime,) on this mundane sphere, by ! as 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe, for some all- | 


ous bearing: 














of the first and mos 





Now, my highly esteemed young friends, this is , ‘ex 

made “after his own image” to occ 
Young men and women, adopt as the bright po- 
lar star, the simple adage, “a high aim,” anscru- 
y following the benignant, clevating in- 
iently entering upon the actual duties of life, to ex- + structions in all your varied walks of life, and a 

success will crown your life pilgrimage, 
more enduring than all else this side those celes- 
‘ tial blessings—weich, may you all pltimately 6 en- 


vhen incip- | pulons 


ay, by chance or design- | 
just yours; wholly re-; 
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Joy. 
Original. 
PASSING AWAY. 


Like star-gems {hat pale at the comin, 


Terrestrial hope-jovs, 
For earth-life is death, but in Heaven 


he returned one evening to hi 
must leave this large house. 


man Brothers, of Riga. 


hands and sobbed like a child. 


may pass away, but Heaven has 








kept only 
They plaited straw; 
for the _buokseller: 
work. Every one was at his ps 
ful, The litle cottage was as bus) 
“T never enjoyed such health before,” said the 








sential | hous 


3 “we will help you.” 





“You shall see! 
eral voices. 
for nothing. 


again.” 


years old. 
and J will sell my great doll.” 





They left their large house. 


sion shed no tears. 
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You call us your little hees.” 





Economy, as well as indus 





to the family, 











dently comprises one 













requirements. Therefore, God’s immutable law: 

and the enactment i social or- j ence, 

ganizations, wherever civilization, even its half-{_ ‘We are now thriving and prosperous,” said 
perfect state, holds sway, compels mankind to ac- he; “shail we return to town?” 






knowledge a certain dependence upon 
ber of society. This mild, self-protecti 
dence” underlays all constitutions, all: laws, all 
private and public safety, Yet, a striet observance 









“ Let us remain,” s 
have found sufticient w 
“Father,” said the youngest, “all we children 


“Oh, no!” was the unanimous reply, 





id the wife, 





we to be rich a, 





We are passing away, we are passing awa 
Like star-gems that shine for a time in 


sufficient reliance on a high aim; they plant their ! ciled to life’s many unavoidable trials and every- 
day sorrows; while all would, almost impe: 
tances, they do not even try to come up to that, bly, perhaps, during the incipient or chry 

: Stages, become purificd and elevated to that high 
ior” position which God desisned all those 





py. 





of day, 


‘We shine for a season then pale, fade and die. 


The dreamings of life and the yearnings of love, 
alas, do not st 


ay 5 
above 


There's naught of cold death neither ¢ gassing away.’ 
J. A. GC. O’Conor. 


THE HAPPY CALAMITY. 
667 AM a ruined man,” said Charles Esdaile, ag 
“We 
The children can no 
longer go to school. Yesterday I was a rich man; 
to-day there is nothing I can call my own. This 
outbreak of the war has compelled us to call our 
creditors together, for our ships have both been 
seized at Havre, because we are agents to Kauff- 
We are ruined, utterly 
and completely!” and the strong man rung his 


‘is home, 


“Dear husband,” said his wife, “we are still 
rich in each other and in our children. 


Vhat can you do, poor things?” said he. 

You shall sec!” answered sev- 
“Tt’s a pity if we have been to school 
How can the father of eight children 
be poor? We will work and make you rich 


“T will,” said the youngest girl, hardly four 
“T will not have any things bought, 


The heart of the husband and father, which had 
sunk within his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. 
The sweet enthasiasm of the scene cheered him, 
and his nightly prayer was like the song of praise. 
i The servants were 
discharged. Pictures, plate, and furniture were 
sold; yet she who had been mistress of the man- 


Tle rented a neat cottage and a small piece of 
ground a few miles from town. 
his sons he cultivated flowers for the market. 
viewed with delight and astonishment the economy 
of his wife, nurtured as she had been in wealth, 
and the efficiency which his daughters uequired 
under her training. 
The eldest one assisted in the household, and al- 
so instructed the younger children; besides, they 
uted various works, which they had learned 
as accomplishments, but which they found could 
he disposed of to advantage. 
with taste somo of the ornamental parts of female 
apparel, which were readily sold toa dealer in tho 
city, 
They cultivated some secds, which had Jong been 
a curious produce of a distant clime. 
they colored prints and maps 
ecuted plain needle 
busy and cheer- 
yas a bee-hive. 


With the aid of 


They embroidered 


“We never knew how many things we could do 
when we lived in the great house,” said the chil- 
‘ ren, “and we love each other a great deal better 
here. 
“Yes,” replied the father, “and you make just 
Our somewhat obtuse or clouded intellectual | such honey as my heart likes to feed on.” 

‘¥, was strictly ob- 
ed; nothing nanecessary 
purchased. The eldest daughter became as- 
tant in a school, and the second took her place 


The foreign seeds germinated. They flowered. 
wise purpose. To render themsclves useful, evi- {A new and beantifal plant was added to the yreen- 

It was greedily bought up at good pric 
years Charles Esdaile was again in aMa- 


where we 


th for contentment.” 


ain; for 











Te sky, 


Money 
iven us a better 
treasure in those active hands and loving hearts. 

“Dear father,” said the children, “ do not look 





- prayer 


When flowers bloomed brightest on the earth, | 





of serious regret on the part of all who have p: 
the boundaries of youth, and are fairly launched 
upon the tempestuous sand too treachcrous 
billows of middle-aged existence. e 
In looking abroad over the wide sea of human! ple ambition whic! 
action, we behold countless thousands of young, ple, either 
joyous hearted, and most hopeful ant MeN | elevation; of <evllency in the 
and women, cngaged in acquiring the first rudi-/ of life which they may individually choose to fi 
ments of some profession, trade or business, who | joy. £ y 

devote their time and energies to their allotted ov- | 
cupations with the greatest possible reluctance 
h actual aversion, with a listless, irre- 
athy, which seems to presage no bene-! 
ver, as a finale. 
ear calling which the 


of all these divine and human ¢ 
bined with a cheerful compliance 





nec 










udable and every ¥ 








ontlict with that 





















pulously eschew all contact with in 
right slothfulness in all things—e 
and nobly resolvin: i 

young people j darkling shadows of common nece 
gi>h mediocrity, not two generations would pas 
re the social, political and religious atmo 
















The parti 
may have selected as the step-stone to fortune, is 








viewed in the light of a fase which imperious ui 
cessity compel 
from its oppre: 
flections that ere Jong anne ley 






ve tediousness by the pleas 
tarn of fortune’s | ce: 
r them from a} ap: 










which suece: 
hy has engendered. 





igh-toned devotion to 











bondage 

their several occupations, no ambition, no laudable ; faint outlines of which [ baye so imperfect 
determination to excel their fellow associa isketched above, all mankind would become deeply 
stady, in business qualifications, or ins imbued with a spirit of honorable emulation. The 








workmanship, seems to add life, vigor, and com-/ results following sach ambitious promptings, or 
mendable spirit to their daily round of duty. Ina} high rims, would be contentment and unalloved 
word, a large majority of the young do not placea ; happiness. Mankind would become fully recon- 

















ts, Com- | 





sary dependence, docs not in the slightest degree 
‘y y houora- 
h prompts all right minded Peo- | 
ouny or old old, to a high order of self? | 
varioas walks 


jov 

Were the young, from the moment of their en- 
tering upon the practical actualities of life, to seru- 
ja or down 
aiming high, 
hot to sit supinely beneath the 
ity, or shig- 





them to bow before, relieved alone ; phere would become wholly purified from the in- 
ing re-) numerable evils aud sadly contaminating influen- 
ve ages of shameless, flagitious ; Who had, and thoxe who had not ace 


Under a benign, christian attempered reign, the 





hope you are not ga 
then,” she added, “we iittle ones were shut up in 
the nursery, and did not see much of you and 
mother. Now we all live together; and sister, who 
loves us, and we learn to be useful, We were 
none of us happy when we were rich, and did not 
work, So, father, please do not be rich any 


pl- | more.” 





, Newsrarers.—Smaill is the sum that 
is reduired to patronize a newspaper, and most 
amply remunerated is the patron. I care not how 
humble and uupretending the gazette is which he 
takes, it is next to impossible to fill a sheet fifty- 
two tines 2 year without putting something into 
it that is worth the subscription price. p 
rent whose son is off at school should be supplied 
with a newspaper, I well remember what a differ- 
ence there was between those of iny xchoulmates 
to news. 
papers. Other things being equal, the first were 
abyays decidedly superior to the last, in debate 
and composition, at least, The reason is plain; 
they had command of more facts, A newspaper 
is a history of current events, as well as a curious 
and interesting miscellany, which youth will 
recuse: with delight when they will read nothing 
else, 
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22 WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
































Original. much like saying no; but it seemed impossible to | allow them in this our glorious republic—the land| “Child,” replied Mrs, Edmunds, “you are very 

THE SEASONS. refuse the litde pleader so. small a reques' of the brave, and the home of the ft Th Gh ar | young; you senior not in bt ene taeeae 

rR oF oepri told him “Yes, if he would be very quic the abodes of dupes and hypocrites, not of Chris-; looked upon by those of our class 5 if you de- 

I TAVNien donee Leck ea oe did not take the lovely child inher Ora tians; and could I have my way, [ would open} sire so much to have influence, and to do good, go 

From out the buds where long they?’ve Jain would have supposed; did not | the sweet little ct free their captives, and then have! to the nunnery; there you can teach and never he 

Ju an unconscious sleep; i lips; did not toy with the pretty curls, No; she | every one of them tern down.” known to the world. Take m advice, Regina; 
When Nature w eigus of life was acold, proud mothe ‘ly motioned |“ Stop!? exclaimed Mrs. Edmunds, “how dare | believe me, I advise you for the bes' Pores 

In every bush and tree, | him fo a seat, and again resumed her reverics. | you speak so of a place where the best and holi-} “ Tcannot,” said Regina, finnly. “Twill have 













Je alike rejoice, 


O! sweet ix spring to me, lived and died?” nothing more todo with them.” 


me if [have offended, but I speak not} “What say you, Regina? Do yon, a child of fif- 
without evidence, I went to the nunnery a year,| teen, dare fo oppoxe my wishes? What mean 
The spring of lite to me; thonghts of Heaven, angels and of ev x and L did not fail to observe everything very close-| you?” And her voice trembled, ber eyes flashed, 
Iu youth's bright days 1 huppy roamed, and beautiful; but his mother seemed” very differ-| ly. [could not believe those nuns were the hap-) and her rage was terrible to behold, Hitherto her 
Ani care alt Hato fgets a sed, for her face wore a dark, doubt-| py creatures they seemed, and a letter from one of | wish had been law. Regina had been obedient 
fi Fores er might remain . ion, and she said to herself, them confirmed me in that opinion. Excuse me 2) and submissive to her iu everything; and now, 
' But time hath fled on rapid wings, ves, Regina shall be a mun.” b few minutes and [ will get the letter. A few} when she found herself so firmly re 
And summer tow doth reign. interrupted little Claude, “ everything | minut aped and Regina entered, _“ Now listen) strongest desire, her anger and asionishment were 
sso beautiful, and [feel so happy, won’t you | to this, ma, and of all that uumber I thonght her| gnbounded. “Lf will “hear no more from you, 


And now her gaze was 
That little face, with its bright, noble, 
Yes! very, very sweet hath been expression, seemed calculated to sugges 


vl upon litte Claude. | est hiv 
Deantiful 




















































Wilde Nature leigh anal sare ; ! ¥ aund sing for me a little?” T think ‘the | the happiest. miss,” she said, angrily; “a child of your age 
i UNG BAY s | piano would sound so swect ht.” o i should have no will tut that of her parents; and 
Aud earth seems dressed in rich attire, pi feol Ti 3 te " “My Dear Reoina:—They tell me you are in- . ata 1 Se nea 
fy As tor a holiany : i ne not feel like play replicd Mrs, Ed-| tended for a nuir—thut very soon you are to come now Etell you that you return to st convent in 
When tlowets ta ound us sweetly bloom, nds, : . to this horrid pla If I aim found out [shall pay | four weeks; [have commanded it, and you willsee 
Birds waible from each tree, ’ “ Ma, do you hear that wind?” said Clande, af- darks Oe it; bat caanaeullow: you to come wide that Tam obeyed.” 
And nightly falls the gentle dew, ter a short : ad ‘ i oF i “Bat am no longer a Catholic—that is, lam a 
f : 7 F oA vine youn few words ning. I 
O! summer's sweet to me. “ Don’t talk so much,” was his only answer. Ont Alrats giving: sou mew Woredy OF 5 a1 | Protestant.” ie 





love you, my sweet child, and [ would s: J 
from’ a living death. Listen to my story, and I 
; <perien 


“A Protestant! is it possible?” and she clasped 
her hands and raised her eyes imploringly to 





“Ma, isn’t it time sister was coming?” asked lit- 
tle Claude, after another silence. 





Though ‘round the summer of my life 
Dirk clouds awhe have Jain; 
























The storm hus pursed, the clouds dispersed, is Hush! no more questions,” said Mrs. Ed- thy, but worldly pa- Heaven, - Holy Virgin ! have Tot heard enoweh? 
on duns soe agnin. ii mau 5s Ampatiently, Did you not promise to ; they 3 “to school when [was fit-| Was it ne thas inet Freut trial shout. 
eo ay tle an aul oerme el hine, egnict? : : ye 4 tee Tscoin ie come npon me loly mother ‘orgive, and she 
YP is te litle fellow looked mortified, disappointed, siiicdcid bea niin Lay ishallreturn.” Then turning to Regina, “ Tell me, 





entreated, protested. — was firm, immovable as a {my daughter, what led you to depart from the 


May floweis iv Lenuly 1ound me bloom, but he said nothing, He only folded his little 
hands, and again looked around at the beautiful rock. Ltook the yeil and become a nun, and I faith of your fathers ? 


When sumer is no more. 

































Tove the busy harvest time, picture, then at the lamps, and then into the fire. | have repented in tears of blood. Oh, that fatal] “Ihave read the Bible while 1 was gone—and 
quis autumn of the sear a thal qrestaily the distaut ringing of sleighbells were | pour! Would that [had been blotted 1 xis-| oh! the sweet promises—the glorious hopes it 
ht peal tue poate od golden trad 8 heard, and then penne, neuter the tence before that time. Qh, the misery, the su _ But we are to have them only on certain 
When ieaves ave talling trom the trees, Th eee H Snes Comme: es } ferings, the agonies it has brought upon'me! Oh, | conditions; and these are not in accordance with 
Ninped by the chilly: blast, : sage fleieh stopped the door bell rang; Claude | f cannot tell you how T have pined—how Lhave j the Roman church, but with the Protestant, and 
Ana Nutine spenks in solembh tones, Jimped froin his seat aud bounded towards the | shirsted for liberty, and how hurd Lhave tried to! henceforth Lam one.” ee 
‘That time is flying fast. eesti eae Cehne eon After they had me fast, the weales root ly ein Ey By Aatmmuinde raised fet eyes Orne 
7 . z x - ra fell from my eyes, and T saw thing is they really: y taven, thi UTC ner fuce im ber hands, 
s the «Henini swheke SOU are?” “3. E ) 3 - ices 
‘When comes the autumn of my life, i jen a, mite you are,” said Mrs. Edmunds, | ore, T soon found out that the sisters were not; And for some time remained as if in the deepest 
Will seeds which were in spring-time sown Chule + ae ak with her very mnch, buthe | {2 happy, contented persons they scemed, bat, grief; then again turning to Regina she suid, firm- 


that was be-; ly, sternly— . 
travagance |“ You must go to confession to-morrow, and I 





and the kindnes 
ith so much ¢ 





ly wretched ; 


A fruitial harvest yield? 
hed upon me 


Or, shall it prove a barren waste, 





dared not disobey that proud, imperial mother. A 





fore la 




















RS ee Si eas Sea eres | as ttre ery Gh, uh ght wi se to ou Berean, Yow may ete 
Yor seed in #7 sects BOW. aaa . divert ms Helene aucebalaien of my home—of my kind father and mother, ind | Regina took a candle and ndly obeyed the 
is a lake cane: oeclanned idel ogee disobedience. I longed to go back, tell! summons. — It was nine o’clock and after; yet the 
Llove to sce the falling snow, fialice biel: Hiscavins: awere td cGanutlicr iieek 1 them how sorry [wi Ing, and atone for it; clock struck ten, eleven, twelve, and still Regina 
The piping blast to hear. Reg Mn MUS arms were around Her NECK, aN) yy a lifetime of love and obedience; then came the ; sat lost in thought, “To the confession to-mor- 





While ice-bound rills and frozen earth is lips pressed to hers. horrid thought, Lam a captive for life—[can never | row??? she mused.“ L cannot—I will not. Who 
















c “Ny hi 3 veoE NOIG Rowinas 
Prociain that winter's here; My little pet,” said the sweet voice of Regina; Lhave the consumption now, and must! is this priest that I should kneel to—that I should 
Audthougiealt Ruliite, ouce. eo gay, and the little fellow was folded in her arms, and | qj y soon. IF Ecould only get out, see; confess to? What good can he do me? But ma, 
Among the renot ot the j car ee [evn yoartees over tn ts. Edmunds, | {" beautiful world of ours, wander over its green! what will she say? Poor, dear ma, how I hate to 
T love the winter Lest. a ae Hees a furs we ea ou vial Ae 2 hills, breathe the pure, fre air once more, Lj disobey her, to displease her; and yet I must, or 

b i and B WETS FCINOVER:: should get well, [ know; but, alas! [amacaptive; | do violence to my sense of right. Heavenly Fa- 


“QO, yes, long ago.” 
1 seat, then.” 


es 
wk you, Pl do so with pleasure;” and she 









de: lone can release me. Oh, Rena, let me 
warn, let me command you never to come to this 
Believe me, LT have told you the truth, and 





ther, help me!” And the young girl knelt in 
prayer, then sank into a peaceful sinmber. 
The next morning dawned beautifully. Regina 


And who can say, or who ehall tell 
What chang bring, 
And will the winter of my lite 






















Grete, Se ee ios stew, ae | Ps souk ite Clande | my case is not an exception; itis the experience | rose early, and prayed curnestly for strength to en- 

Must storms ai ound ine play. praitle, and’ niwercd hits: THATS ques: of hundreds and thousands.” dure the trials of the day put, to hey surprise and 

And trials come till lile iteelt foie © : is a ow, 5 ua ar thie??? dclizht, the priest was absent, and nothing was 
tions, Would you have me go after this?” asked Re- snid about confession. 


fale come di = $ : ‘ . 
Ap Tose lic eunioreaiay Nup Jackson. Regina was but fifteen; yet the proadly set and | gina. «© A letter, Miss Rena.” 
, Mis % 


splendidly shaped bead gave her a very dignified |“ Ido not believe one word of it. I was ed- wert a 6 
Written for the Waverley Maguzine. apearaiig While the Tair face and ioble brow, | teated ing nunnery, and would to Heaven I had aan ened te ee ia tar Neate ae 
UA dark hair, large, thouzhtul eyes, long, silken | remained.” arate na Ba bei ike very Ae her 
REGIN A; lashes, well shaped nose, beautiful mouth, and fase} “Are you tired of the world—are you unhap- Bane she: euould likey Cry gous fo nop hers na 
OR, BATTLES, VICTORIES, AND REWARDS. | cinating mein gave promise of surpassing beauty, | py?” asked Regina, kindly, tender might have been an irresistible offer; but to Re= 
BY MARIA. “Claude, you had better retire now,” said h “Tam,” was the reply, You’ do not know, | 030 after a little consideration, it had few attrne- 
Why am I dreaming #0 sadly to night, mother; iy ur sister is fatigued, and no doubt | child ut the world ane [its prospects re indeed She might haye everythin th 
ile all around me is joyous and bright? Wishes to rest. * for us; that your s concerned; but her aunt w bigoted Catho- 
Vy docs the pust, with its shadowy gleams, “No, indeed, ma, Lassure you Ido not feel the | that he will soon be known and and she wonld be subject to her control 
Float o'er my soul like shades in life's stream 2" least tired, and Claude anything else than! a drunkard; and that, though we now have this (aX >> thought Regina, “TL cannot accept, L would 
LONE in her magnificent part t Mrs. Ed-| troublesome. [ff you have no objection [would | beawifil home, yet the time is fast coming when filer bespoor ‘and independent, than obtain 
munds, Very haudsume, very majestic, very | much rather have him r n,” said Regina, it will go into other hands, and we will be homce- wealth at ie price of my freedom, Ewill write 
autiful she looked, as she with her hands | “Very well, then,” replied Mrs, Edmunds, “if | less and penniless.” J and thank her for her offer, but decline the visit, 
clasped, and her eyes riveted upon a picture. The | yeu will be bothered with him,” “ And then, my another, it shall be my pleasure | qt feast for the present.“ Have you anything else, 
. head was large, fine, and proudly t; the hair ina looked at the heawisul child, then at her | ¢g comfort and by my own exertions support you.’ Luey 2” she asked, as she noticed she was sull in 
black, wavy, and superbly arranged; the ferchead | Mother, and wondered how he could be a hother) No, no, do not bid me to leave you forever, When! the room. 
high and broad; the brows arched aud slender; |t0 any one, How lovely she looked as she sat] might be of so uch service. fs it the world you “Miss, Rena,” she said, “I know you don’t al 
a, the eyes large, black, brilliant, aud shaded by | there, now bending over little Chiude with her | are atraid of? Do you think, do what Lay, that! 1 jne td tell aews, Dut you should know this, a3 
Jong, graceful lashes; while the red_ cheeks and | dark curls mingled with his, vow kissing the little | T shall be despised ‘and branded as a. druukard’s' low me fo. Rene toa lowerael re SuieG: 
ruby lips blended beautifully with the rich, dark | fips, wow t istening, with her face | child? Ifthe world is so unjust as to blame me | IS very NEUE neo atinned, “nistress sent 
complexion; and the magnificent dress, with so Lull of ¢ sion and affection! — For a while | for what [cannot help, then [eare not for its een- Ra ear eet Scone! 


ect fi re folds rer they talked. i if . aee wriest this morning. I know it wa 
perfect fit and heavy folds, added new grace and | longer they talked, and then the little tongue grew | sures. Leannot forget that it is no common blood yout you, so L overheard what they w 






































ier is very poor; 
Ned by the world | 
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beauty to the already splendid form and haughty | Weary, the liule eyes heavy, and then sweetly, | that flows in my v sdhat my family is one of} cuyjne, They talked a long time; Ldow’t remem- 
bearing. : gently she rocked him to sleep. the oldest and best in Virginia; and, though all; jo all they said; but your ma told him that she 
Without the snow fell thick and fast, and the ae the world should frown upon me, yet L will not nicd you to bea nun; that she s going to 
wind howled furiously around, making: strange, Chopter TT. give up— will not dispair. Give me but an cduca- L you back to school in a week or two, and that 

mournful music among the grand old trees, “ Lives of great men all remind us tion and [ bid defiance to the world.” Se ctck t mixed he 
around the grand old mansio But Mrs We can make our lives sublime, part a ¥ Ineation ?” she wanted you kept there; and he promised her 
gra ansion, ut And departing, leave behind us Bur how can you get an education faithfully that he would do as she said. Better 





? 





monds felt not the cold—heard not the wind; 
liantly burned her fire—brightly gleamed her 
lamps. — In her luxurious apartment com- in the magn 


Fuotprints on the sands of time. “Where there is a will there is a way,” said: ji, 38 imes,” 
AIN it was night, and the beantital trio sat] Regina. “T havea pall, una J shall fae a way. fe a thowsalid ou 
ent parlor. Mrs, Edmunds,! What had Franklin? what had Webster? what) “se and so she f s re »,” said Regina 
fort, all splendor, and her thoughts were busy | with the raven hair and midni hit eyes; Regin; ; had Demosthenes? what had Napoleon? And yet: 44 i Ai roel inten forte mae Fala Regina 
with the past, with her fair face, thoughtful eyes and dark hair; } no faculty was neglected—no talent uncultivated; | her yery ‘eyes; but [ cannot wo back to the con- 
Just in front of her hung a portrait of a young | and little Clande, with his blue eyes and golden | and what did they not- accompli Yes, they! vont—no, not even to shool. No, L will leave 
lady, apparently about cightcen; it was Mrs. Ed-| curls. Little Claude bad fallen asleep; Ed- | were glorious models of perseverance, and [ will homme complete my editeation then i 
munds when a girl, and upon it her eyes were | munds seemed in det it; and Regina, too, | profit b; ample. seminary, teat for it, and support in 
fixed. For awhile she gazed, and then a gente | seemed lost in rever ently Mrs. kdmunds |“ Tt to talk, but very different and the wood a ae of our town, confide in him, and 





said Lucy, solemnly, and 
































































smile overspread her countenance; then the old, | got up, pulled the bell, and in a few minutes a ser- quile act,” replied Mrs. Edmunds.” Kk his advice; no doubt he is acquainted with 
1 melancholy, dissatisfied luok returned, aud she | vant appeared. “Victory belongs to the most persevering,” said | 1), Kg hcipals, and can dircet me to the right 
murmured sadly, “ Would that [ were a girl] “ "Takeo Claude,” she suid, Regina. 1 AY a ant task L have before me, L knoy 
again.” = It was not her gi h beauty that she} The servant took the child and went out. Mrs. © But suppose you had an education, what could i but the harder the work the more glorious the viet 
: wished, but it was youth and freedom for which | Edmunds closed the door, and again took her seat. | you do then? Glow much better would that make tory; th a too, Lam going right. God will take 
she sighed. “ Regina,” she said, “ Uhave never told you be-! your rl prospects?” M rat te. took care of dacob—of Daniel 
Presently the door opened softly, and little | fore, bur [have always intended that you should “Why, then [ could teach in some seminary hen east into the lion's den—of the three children 
Claude entered; and, render, of all the combina- | be awun.” aud support us all.” | On nt into the fiery furnace, and he will take 
tions of beauty you ever beheld, he was the lovli-| ‘Oh! surcly not, mother. What! leave this| ‘A school teacher indeed! Shall a daughter of ee eine too.” 
est. Ile was about three or tour years old, very | bright, this beautiful world and consign myself to; mine ever come to that?” said Mas, Edmunds, | °°), Peace that Regina was ee 
small for his age, beautifully dressed; with a | a living tomb? What is your object—what your | scornfully. 4 aie slast miele ca re pau aaa 
' splendid head, fair facc, noble brow; light, curly | reasons?’ And why not, mamma ? wandered ee the beautiful grounds, ane thiough 





hair; large, heavenly blue eyes; long, silken{ [would have you a Christian, my daughter,| “What! descend to such a degradation?” 
lashes; rosy checks, lovely mouth, dimpled chin, | and no place is so well fitted for that place as a} “Oh! mamma, how can you think it degrading, 
beautiful little hands and feet, and possessed a | nunnery.” when it is to the teacher, next to the parent, that 
grace and bearing equal to his mother’s. “You are right, my mother, and T honor you for } the child owes its future good or bad conduet—its 
“Oh, ma, how pretty everything looks!” was | your motive; that should be the chief aim of'| glorious or ignominious career. Only think how 
his first exclamation, every parent; but {ean be a Christian, and a bet-' much influence a teacher can pos 





each room of the splendid mansion; sadly she bade 
adien to all she had so long and so much loved; 
then went up stairs to take a last look—a farewell 
kiss from little Chiud. How beautiful she thought, 
he looked, as he lay there in his lie bed, with the 
pretty curls falling so gracefully over the noble 


















































“Why, [thought you in bed and asleep,” said | ter one without going to a nunne good she can do! It seems to me that it is one of , Dtiered hieeh Price 
Mrs. Edmunds, as she turned and beheld the child. |“ Bur there you will have no comection with the | the noblest of occupations. J, for one, would loye | Drew, ane se vil sete lsben King the blue eyes 
Aunt Louie did want to pot me to bed, but [| world; you will be tree from all temptations, and! to be a teacher. Yes, if I were the Pres x] look so very bright and beautiful, and the Tittle 
ran off,” said little Claude, wich u werry laugh. can spend your time in doing goott—in penitence | daughter, and as rich 4 Crassus, it would be the] longue pr sings also men For some time 
“ Aud why did you do that?” und in prayer.” ‘height of my ambition.” she talked to hun—sat and watched hin long after 
“Oh, because Fwasn't x bit sleepy, and Iwanted| “Temptations do not hurt us if we overcome| “A low ambition indecd!” said Mrs. Edmunds, } he had closed his eyes in sleep—kissed him good 
to sit up till sister comes.” them; they only strengthen us and make us bet-) comemptuously. “I never even wished them when j tearfully; then went to her reom, 
“Do you wish toxsce her very much?” ter, It there was nothing to make ux do wrong, | a girl.” and wept bitterly 
“Oh, yes, ma, very much!” there would be no uein doing right; and the!“ Butyou visited belles, coquettes, and fashiona-| Soon the carriage came. _Noiselessly the trunks 
“Why?” asked Mis. dmunds, ter the temptation the more glorious the vic | ble ladics, did you not?” j were taken down; softly Regina dexeended the 
“ Because she is so pretty, and has always been should not leave the world, hut stay] “ Most certainly [did. [myself was a belle, and} front stairs, unlocked the door, stepped into the 
so kind and sweet tome, and I love her s0 dearly,” ) its troubles and trials, and over- | was called a coquette.” carriage, aud it drove rapidly away. 
said the little fellow. come and conquer.” “ Now, ma, please tell me which you think the + oo + 


“Ald my little runaway, [ have found you at|  “ {know betrer than you do, child, Thaye seen! most honorable and praiseworthy—a young lady! |“ Regina is very late coming to breakfast,” said 






















last,” said hig nurse.“ Come, iv’s time you were | enough of this world; Dhave learned what itis by who spends her time in improving. herself’ andj Mrs. Edmunds the next morning 

asieep.” bit xpericnce, und [ would shield you from its benefitting oth or she who occupies her whole} The bell has been rung several times; shall I 
“Oh! ma, please let be stay with you,” begged | fullics, vanities and delusions.” ‘ time in visiting, sceking her own pleasure, adoru-| go up and tell her?” asked the maid, 

little We. “But Lhate those convents. They may do for! ing I on, wnd in trying to win aud trifle with; “ Yes,”” was the answer.” 

















Mrs. Edmunds wished to be alono, and felt very | Spain, Rome and Iudy; but our lend should not ions of others?” Lucy went, and soon returned with the astonish- 



































in 
neither had she been there than night. 


na’s room. She examined her bureau and ward- 
robe; both were empty. \ 

trunks too were gone. Then seeing a letter Jying 
on the table, she seized it, tore it open, and rend: 















news that Miss Rena was not in her room, uf 


Mrs. Edmunds arose hastily ‘and went to Regi. 


She looked around; hor 





“My Dearest MotHer:—I am very, ve 


sorry that my conscicuce compels me to disobey | nore than one erson. 
one to whom I owe so much, and love so dearly. Pp 


It is with the deepest grief that [leave you; but 
duty commands, and I must go. Forgive me, I 
ray you, and if possible I will try and atone for 
itin future. Do not fecl uneasy. I shall be well 
taken care of, and will return when of age. Good- 
bye. May Seva bless ane protect you all. 

‘ours with the greatest affection. 

: a Recixa Epuunps.” 
“Gono!” she exclaimed, and again was that 
beauriful face made terrible with anger. “The de- 
ceitful creature, how she has foiled me! Oh! if L 
could only get her there once; but may be it is not 
yet too late. Yes, I will tr And she quickly 
penned a note, went down stairs, gave it to a ser- 
yunt, and commanded him to take it immediately 
to Father Benedi 

The priest arrived in the evening. 

“She has gone,” said Mrs. Edmunds. 

“Ts it possible be 

“Yes, but we must have her back.” 

“Very well; but where has she gonc—where 
shall we find her?” 

“That's what I wish to ascertain.” 

“ But have you no clue?” 

“Without doubt she has gone to some scmina- 





“Yes, yes.” 
“ind out where sho is, got her to a convent, 
bring me word, and a thousand shall bo your re- 
ward.” 
“ Danghter, it shall be done.” And the priest 
bowed and was gone. 
Chaptzr LL 
“In spite of rocks or tempest's roar— 
In spite of fulsc lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breust the sea." 
T was late in the evening when Regina arrived 
at the seminal Her journey had been long, 
and she was very tired, and much depressed m 
spirits. Had she not fled from home? Had she 
not left father, mother and dear little brother? 
Was she not going among strangers, and under 
very cimbarrassing circumstances, too? But she 
was greatly comforted hy the kiud manner in 
which she was met by Doctor Wilson aud his 
good lady; and when she remembered that it was 
for the sake of an edneation and her religion that 
she had left all and was there. 
“Miss Edmunds, young Iadies;” and Regina 
was scrutinized trom head to foot by a hundred 
eyes. She was very pretty, dignified, graceful, 
and nicely dressed; so they found no fault, only 
that she looked very proud; but when she courte- 
sied so gracefully, and smiled so sweetly, all such 
thoughts were dispelled, and they all liked her at 
once. n when she was Classed, and every les- 
son so diligently stadicd, so thoroughly under- 
stool, so perfectly ited, and all school and 
house rules were so faithfully observed and obey- 
ed, she at once won the respect and admiration of 
the whole school; but when they became ac- 
quainted, and found out her many amiable and 
excellent qualities, she had their love as well as 
their respect and admiration. Indecd, she soon 
became a universal favorite, and was regarded a 
prodigy of energy, diligence and talents, and by 
Doctor Wilson as an honor to his school. 
Regina was delighted with her school, studies, 
teachers and schoolates; but one thing troubled 
her; she had found two inveterate enemies in her 
two room-mates—Emma Stevenson and Bertha 
Mitchell. enson was a proud, haughty 
girl—considered herself a great genius, and wished 
every one else to do the same; while Bertha 
Mitchell thought herself a great beauty, and, 
though not quite so haughty as the other, yet she 
had deceit and conceit cnough to make up for any 
other deficiency, Strange to say, these girls were 
intimate friends; th win Regina a great rival, 
and they hated her from the first, and did every- 
thing in their power to make her unhappy. 
- “LT would not put up with it,” said_her friend, 
Ina Clifford. “I would so to Mrs. Wilson and 
have my room changed; it’s too bad the way they 
treat you.” 
__ “No, no,” said Regina, “I despise complain- 
ing.” 
“ Let me ask Mrs. Wilson, then.” 
“No, indeed; you are very kind, dear Ina, but 
Ican stand it this session, and the next I shall 


room with you.” 
“Did you see that man?” asked Ina, with a 






























































tion, when all will be gone, and her capture will 
that she never 
“y 


Saturday evenings with her schoolmates in the 
city, and that she docs not return until cisht or 
nine in the evening, and then accompanied by not 


and this be the case, would it not be the very time 


for se 


very probable that I shall have to wait until vaca- 
tion. 


as soon as possible.” 


the seminary, but Ina 
such a thing. 
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hen be an easy task.” 


“ But have you observed closely? Are you sure 








@ never seen her,” was the reply. 
rery probable that she often spends 





“Wel 





1, it is 





Now if you can find ont, 





cizing her 
“Yes, it would; I will see about it; but think it 


“ Well, do as you think best, only get her away 





Vacation came. Regina did intend staying at 
lifford would not hear of 





“You shall go home with me,” she said; “you 
need not say a word,” she continued, “I will take 
no excuse; you must go.” 
It was hard for Regina to keep back the tears 
when she saw Ina in her new home, and so be- 
loved by father, mother, brothers and sisters; and 
when she thousht ot’ her faroif home, where she 
dare not go—of her father once so noble, kind and 
truc—of her cold, proud, beautiful mother, and 
her darling little brother. But couscience whi: 
pered, “you are doing right; put your trust in 
Providence, and hope your father will yet reform; 
you will get safely home—you will yet be happy.” 
“Rena,” exclaimed Ina, in the highest glee, 
“we have just received an invitation to a country 
wedding,” 
“ And will you go?” r 
“Oh, yes indeed! I wouldn’t miss it for ‘any- 
thing; then, too, I have known the bride for a long 
time, and she is such an excellent girl, I wouldu’t 
slight ber invitation on any account. We will 
have fine times, too. Were you ever at a real 
country wedding?” 
“ No, I believe not?” 
“Then you haye no idea what fine times they 
have. Wo have such beautiful moonlight nights 
now; it’s about two miles from here. Heury is 
going to take us, and we shall have a very de- 
lightful ride, as well as a delightful party.” 
“Come, Rena, the carriage is ready,” said Ina 
the next evening. “ Oh, how sweet, how beautiful 
you look! Give me a kiss and then come.” 
Gracefully Regina bent her head, granted the 
request, and then they hurried down to the car- 
riage, and soon arrived at the country mansion.” 
“Do you know the bridegroom?” asked one in 
the dressing-room. “ What kind of a person is 
he? Is he well off? Is he good-looking?” 
“On! very good-looking, very well off, mighty 
good-hearted, always laughing, and a great Chiis- 
tian, if one may judge by his singing, prayiug, 
regular attendance at church, and religious duties. 
He is one of the happiest persons I ever saw; in- 
deed, he has but two great faults; oue is meddling 
with other people’s business, the other telling 
everything he knows.” 
“Oh! that’s dreadful.” 
: # But he don’t do it for any harm; he just can’t 
help it. 
“ And he is quite a gallant, is he not?” 
“Oh! yes; he goncrally takes at least two where 
ever he goes.” 
“ Girls, do stop talking,” said good Aunt Sallie; 
“it’s most cight, and you wou’t sce them murricd 
if you don’t hurry.” 
The girls immediately hushed, made all necessa- 
iy arrangements, and burried down into the par- 
lor. 
Eight o’clock came, and Miss Hays and Mr. 
son, accompanied by their respective maids 
wins, Walked into the parlor; the ceremony 
was performed, and the minister proceeded to offer 
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was a happy meeting, as there always is between 
loving and warm-hearted schoolgirls, and loved 
and respected school-texchers, aud then the duties 
ts?” of school commen 
pleasant to Reyina tha 
she roomed with ber darling Ina, and was free | 
from the continual presence and torment of her, 
two inveterate enemies. 
Bertha Mitchell were still at school, and still bitter 
enemies, but their influence was slight, and she 


‘This session was more ; 
nthe other had been, for 





Emma Stevenson and j 





was now out of their power, and their dislike did 
not trouble her in the least. 

“Miss Epmunps:—If you would hear an im- 
portant message from your mother, come immedi- 
ately to No. 208 Fourth Street. I would come to 
you, but am very sick. The bearer will show you 
the way. In haste. Yours, 

Mrs. L. H. Norton.” 
Regina read the note, and then calmly turning 
to the hearer, replied: 

“Tell Mrs. Norton she will please write.” 

“ But she is very ill.” 

“ She can send it, then.” 

“ But it is a great secret, and can be told to none 


but you.” 
“Then I will wait until her recovery,” said Re- 


gina, and thus one stratagem was foiled. 








“ Girls, girls!” exclaimed Ina Clifford, running 
down in the yard one morning before school, “ do 
you know who is to be our queen?” 
“Who? who?” asked all the girls, while Emma 
and Bertha listened in breathless attention, Each 
in her vanity had imagined,—“ I shall surely be 
selected.” 
“Well, you know,” commenced Ina, “that we 
all wanted the most beautiful, graceful, dignified, 
amiable, talented, and exemplary girl in school, 
and that the teacher and Doctor Wilson were to 
decide the case.” 
“Yes, yes.” 

“On! Ina, tell us; don’t keep us waiting,” ex- 
claimed two or three, impatiently. “ We have our 
opinion, but we would rather know at once with- 
out guessing.” 
“Regina Edmunds,” triumphantly exclaimed 
Ina. “ Won’t she look like a queen sare enough, 
so beautiful, so majestic, and such a genius?” 
Emma and Bertha’s countenance fell in a mo- 
ment, und both were very much disappointed and 
indignant. 
“A genius indeed!” exclaimed Bertha; “true, 
she has very good lessons, but she would be a big 
dunce if she didn’t, when she is forever at her 





“And as to her beauty, paint would help any 
one wonderfully,” said Emma. 
“Does she puint? Did you ever sce her?” asked 
one of the girls in astonishment. 
Emma’s face colored, and she answered,—“ No, 
I never saw her, but I know she does.” 

“Thave, then,” said Bertha. 

It was a falschood, but she did not blush, for it 
was not the first one she has ever told. 

“Phsaw!” said Ina, “you are only jealous; 
one knows that Regina does as much as any 











jescaped her. 






“ Cortamly,” reyied Ina, “J have heard that it 
will be the’ prize picture, and should like very 
much to sec it;” and together, with their arms 
around each other, the two proceeded to the ap- 
pointed room. rs 
Reina went to the place where she kept the pic- 
ture, opened the door, and was going to show it to 
Ina, when a ery of surprise, grict’ and indignation 
Inn ran to her side and found tho 
picture was covered with black paint. 

“On! who could have done this? Who could 

have ruined my beautiful picture?” aimed 
Regina, and she wept bitterly over the once dear 
treasure. 
“ Dear, dear Rena, I am so sorry;” and Ina put 
her arms around her neck, leaned her head upon 
her bosom, kissed her tenderly, and with her own 
handkerchief wiped the tears from her eyes. 

© Can nothing be done?” asked 1na, after Renio’s 
first burst of grief was over. % 
“No, nothing; it is hopelessly rnined, and it 
took so much time, and was so difficult.” 

“Was it purposcly done, do you think?” 

“Te could not have been an accident, and it must 
have been done by some once in the class; but who 
could have been so mean and cruel?” 

“Who has the next prettiest picture to you?” 
“Florence Willard; but xhe never did it.” 
“No, no; but you have two bitter, unprincipled 
enemies in that class; and, Rena, as sure as you 
live they did it.” 

“J cammot bear to accuse any one,” replied Re- 
ina. “Oh! what lave I ever done to them that I 
should be treated in this manner? Last session 
my composition, was taken, and now my picture is 















ruined. 
“ Nothing, darling; it is only envy, but never 


mind; sin will out, and we shall yet find the author 
of this disgraceful act.” Y 
“Oh! Rena, what do you think?” exclaimed 
Ina, two or three weeks afterwards, “ Emma and 
Bertha are to be publicly expelled.” 

“What for?” exclaimed Regina. 

“ For spoiling your picture.” 

“Twill see Doctor Wilson and plead for them. 
Only think, Ina, what a disgrace—what a dreadful 
disgrace! Is must not be;” and hastily she left 
the rvom and repaired to the stu 

She saw Doctor Wilson, and plexd for their par- 
don; but he was stern and immovable. 

“ Twill have none such about me,” he replied, 
In vain she told him how newr school was out— 
what a disgrace it would be to them, and what a 
stain it would bring upon their families, 

“To carry out that principle justice could never 
be done,” said Doctor Wilson, 

Then she prayed that it :night be privately done; 
but he answere 
“Slyly, secretly it was done, but frankly, pub- 
liely it shall be punished. 

Morning came. All the teachers and scholars 
were assembled in the great hall, aud with a firm 
step and grave face Doctor Wilson Ked in and 
took his seat. There was an awful silence for a 
minute or two; and then, in deep, solemn tones, 
Doctor Wilson told of the disgraceful act commit- 
ted by two of his pupils; then told how carmestly 




















girls in school, and beats us all in everything 
3 and as to her painting, it don’t bear tell- 





ing.” 

e Thank you, Miss Ina; you are very polite. I 
used to like you wntil t darling of yours came; 
but since you have been going with her you have 
become as hateful as she is.” 

Ina courtesied very significantly, and then was 

off to find Rena; not to tell her what the girls had 
beeu saying, but that she had been elected queen, 
and to pay her allegiance. 
“Doctor Wilson is always partial,” commenced 
Bertha. “Regina Edmunds does not deserve it 
any more than some others, ouly Doctor Wilson 
likes her the best.” 

“Oh, yes, she docs,” quickly answered another ; 
“she ex in everything.” 





















aprayer. Mr. Morrison made but one mistake. 
During the prayer the minister happened to reach 
out his hands, and he, thinking he wanted the fee, 
hurriedly placed i¢ in his hands, The minister 
opened his cyes in astonishment, and, on secing 
the money, q ye 1 amen, and the company 
scarcely concealed their merriment, Then suc- 
ceeded congratulations, and pleasant, lively con- 
tion; then a splendid guod old-fashioned 
supper; then music, dancing, and playing; then 
three _o’clock quickly came, and all separated for 
the night. 
“Oh! dear, I am afraid I have got the rheuma- 
tism,” exclaimed Henry, as they were going 
home. 

“Well, I know a cure,” said Ina; “just go on 
some one’s back to see a ghost.” 
“ And how will that cure me?” 
“Don’t you remember the anecdote about the 
man who had been a cripple for ever so many 

? How he went on sume one’s back to see a 

















start. 
“No, where?” 
“There at the farther end of the grove behind 
the arhor.” 
Who was it?” 
“Tdow't know; he i 
the first time [ have scen him either.” 
“ Oh! Lreckon it was ouly one of the servants.”” 
“No, indeed, he was Dehind the arbor, and 
‘hing us. T have seen (his sane person at 
church and on the street, and once he followed us 
nearly all the way home. He is such a strange- 
looking man, too, and always watches as so close- 
ly. I wonder who he can be, or what he can 
want!” 
“ Let ws go to the house,” said Regina, the air is 
cool, and it ix getting late.” 


astranger; and it is not 




















The session drew near to a close, and all were to 
write for a prize. Regina wrote, and all expected 
her to win; but when the time came her composi- 
tion was no where to be found, and Einma Steven- 
son won the prize. 














Tet us (urn for_a few minutes to Elm Grove. 
Again we behold Mrs, Edmunds and Father Ben- 
edict in earnest convervation: 
“Thave found her,” he said, with triumph. 
“But have you not gor her there?” asked Mrs. 
Edmunds, eagerly. 
«No, the pear is not yet ripe.” 
“Why nor?” 
“She is too well guarded. She never goes out 
only to church, and then she companied by 








years? 
ghost—how the man got frightened, and threw 
him down, and how he got all the rheumatism 
seared out of him?” 

“Oh, yes, [do now; but [ never intend to imi- 
tate any onc—no, not even Washington.” 

“Why, Henry?” i 

“No, [don’t; [read something the other day 
that has put me out of all notion of imitating any 








hear it, then.” 

“as about a boy who had often heard about 
Washington and the cherry tree—of his truthfw- 
ness and frankness on that occasion, and of his 
father’s pre wad kind caresses; und he deter- 
mined to try the experiment. So, picking up a 
hatchet, he marched out into his father’s orchard, 
and ruined two or three of his fin 
}down coolly (o await the old man’s coming, Py 
fently his father caime, and dim got up with a very 
important air, went up fo him, and confessed, ex- 
pecting tears, benedictions and Kind car 
instead of this the old man caught up a hickory, | 
and gave him, as Jim says, ‘an all firing honing.’ 
Jim was no Washington.’ 
s good for him,” laughed Ina. 
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« And Tain glad of it,” 3 
outlet ” said Re 









weived; Many parties they at- 





ndonany nice quiet evenings they spent together, | ny 
and then together they returned to school. There | hy 
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the whole school; so I intend waiting until vaca- 





t trees, then sat | immediately. 
asker Mrs. 
; but} ed, bat even then 
TE shy 
town,” she replied. 
*s the house,” exclaimed Henry. most painful 
dt Toa. ¥ last; she tore it opew with the gre 
ic, as they alighted | and read: 

: her joy, but greater still the snare she had escap-, 
s suon passed delightfully away;led. °°” e x 


nt rides and walks they took; | Regina. 


“Come, Bertha, let’s go,” said Emma, ¢ 
tuously; “ fam sick and tired of hearing Miss 
munds’ excellences;” and together they flirted 
away. “ Bertha,” said Emma, as soon as they 
were out of hearing, “we can’t help Regina’s 
knowing all her lessons; we can’t help her being 
thought beautiful, a genius, and so on; and we 
ear help her being an universal favorite. Now 
she is going to play and sing at the examination; 
then, too, she las a very beautiful picture that is 
to be exhibited, and will do her great credit as an 
artist; and, to cap the climax, she is guing to be 
erowned queen. Now we can’t help her shining 
at the examination; we can’t help her being queen, 




















and playing and singing splendidly; but [tell you 

what we can do.” 

“What?” was the eager question. 

“We can spoil her picture,” suid Emma, in a 
» 


low tone. “ Are you willing 
“Oh, yes, indeed! But his all we can do? 
Will she not write a composition?” 

“Not that I know of,” replied Emma; “and 






“Well, when shall we fix the picture, and how 
shall it be done?” 





then we will get it, and while it is still wet, Gl it 
with turpentine and black paint; but there’s the 
bell, and we must ¢o.” 
“A dispatch,” said Mrs, Wilson, to Regina. 
“ Regina took it with a trembling hand, opened { 
and read it, and ber face turned toa deathly pale- | ® 
ness, 
“What is it?” asked Mrs, Wilson. a 
She handed the dispatch to her, and she read: hi 
i 





“You will go on this evening, will you not?” 
Wilson, 
“ Regina was ve 





much frightened and distress- 
he did not allow impulse to 





even if she did, it wouldn’t do to destroy a second.” | 
ins 
the curtains dropped, while the roum rang with 


patient at his former ba « 
on a bold measure. So, finding out Reginn’s room, 


after all were ‘ : 
oftly up to the seminary, stole into the house and 


went up to her room, 


she was sound asleep, and very ds 


Miss Edmunds had plead for their pardon; then 
gaye them a severe leetu: few words of advice 
and then their doom was pronomecd. Bertha 
ninted, and was taken from (he room, while Em 
na took up lier books, and marched out with the 
greatest audacity. 
The examination came and p: 
to all, but especially to Regina. 
ning arrived, and again the large hall was crowded 
with teachers, pupils and spectators, The 
cises commenced first by music; then compos 
were read; then music again; and suddenly a 
merry May party appeared on the stage, then the 
crowning of a queen was proposed; then a queen 
was elected, and the curtains dropped. Again the 
curtains were raised, and the stage was beantifally 
trimmed, the queen’s saloon splendidly furnished, 
and a magnificent throne erected. Presently a 
herald announced the coming of the queen; and 
in a few minutes she came forth, magnificently 
dressed, greeted by the grandest music, and follow 
ed by a long and splendid tra 
“Pow beautiful! how majestic! how like a 
queen! how becoming the royal robes!” involun- 
tarily exclaimed all. 
In'a few minntes the queenly head was bent to 
reecive the crown, and then gracefally she pro- 
ceeded to her throne, took her seat, received the 
persons presented to her with the greatest case, 
and addressed a few graceful and appropriate 
words to all, as they knelt and paid their alle- 
giance, 
The admiration of the spectators inereased more 
and more, and strangers asked, “ Who is. this 
splendid, this magnificent girl?” And the answer 
was, “ Regina Edinunds—the pride and star of the 
1” 
Another composition was read, a few more songs 
played and sung, then all was ended by a beautiful 
umental piece, performed by the queen; thea 











sed with credi¢ 
he concert eve: 












































“ After it is completed it will he set away to dry; | @Pplause. i a 


The priest, urged on hy Mrs. Edmunds, and im- 
T success, now determined 





sleep he took a carriage, drove 





Te was a lovely moonlight 
ute in che room, aud 
ntiful. He 
tile asleep; 








< bat one ine 





ieht: there we 








fted her gently, thinking to take her w 


“ Claude is very ill—not expected to live. Come: hut no sooner had he touched her than she sprang 
V. A. Epuenps.” | ap and demanded, tirmly— 


“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
“Silence,” he said; “ £ will not harm you.” 
“ Bue if Lam not silent, what then?” 





















ZOYCIN FCASON. 

“Tshull first telegraph fo the minister of our er 
“Te may he only a snare.” - ga, 
The dispateh was sent, and Regina wai 
siety for the reply. It came 
£ ust cagernes 
Perfectly well.” “Great indeed was 

















wh 
“Come, Ina, you must sce my picture,” said, he 
“Tt is two weeks since I finished it, and , the 
aust now be perfectly dry. I think it is very | Ma 
eautitnl, and I Jove it as a tricnd.” 














red in the, gled 
‘everything he pla 
rapidly away. He took her to the appointed house, 
locked her up ina room, removed the gag aud the 
Dlindfold, and then told her why she 


“Te will be at your peril,” was the stem reply, 
The gic) commenced alow! shriek; but no x 





was the attempt made thin she was seized, 
weed, blindfolded and hw Tout. She strug: 
Pyiolently, and tried tv scream; but in spite of 
ed her in the carriage and drove 










there— 


and Regina (as 






en lo! if was the wrong one 
afterwards found out,) was fur cway, spendin: 
vacation with a school-master in the country, 
ny Jong rides and walks they took in the cool 

SEE PAGE 26. 
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“QUAKER Qu1DpITIxS: or, Friendsin Council;” a 
Colloguy. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. Itis 
snid that the sect of Quakers is diminishing, both in 
numbers and in the strictness of their observance of 
the rules of discipline—from what cause itis not known. 
—probably from the apparent lifelessness of their de- 
votiong, and more probably from the disinclination of 




















nothical style of their dress, but they are not progres- 
sive. The above work is in the form of a poetic dia- 
logue, endeavoring to show the changes among that 
class, and their causes. Those who are interested will 
find it an interesting book. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
KINDNESS. 
QUANIMITY liberally implies an equal mind, 
and in a more extended and general sense de- 
notes an evenness of temper, or 2 mind not casily 
exalted or depressed by passing events, however 
extraordinary they may be. Itis one of the most 
desirable virtues that man can possess, both on 
account of the pleasures derived from it by its 
Possessor and the noble mastery it secures over 
the ill-tempered with whom he may have to deal. 
Though numerous instances are furnished us by 
ancient aud modern history of its existence in 
great and magnanimous sonls, still the almost 
universal absence of this praixe-worthy principle, 
1o any commendable degree, renders it the more 
exalted and conspicuous in the comparatively iso- 
lated cases alluded to. 


‘The want of it is everywhere evident to the per- | si 
eepiion of the most casual and superficial observer 
of imman nature throughout our whole terraque- | to 


queous globe, wherever human life has its ¢: 


tence. tis seen in the petulant child, the impa- | ve 


tient mother, the disturbed father, the vexed wife. 
and the sour husband; in the disappointed lover, 
student, and aspirant to fame, wealth, and _ poli 

eal distinction. It is plainly visi 





countervail. 


Many, many a victory in the great battle of life i 
is lost by the loss of that blessed. equanimity which 
all should possess, but which is a Stranger to so | mind, a ver: 


many. 
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the younger portion to adopt the costume and the oth T significant subject is imperceptible t 
er useless peculiarities of the cet. We admire their] WhO, either from inability or careles 
quict mode of living, and the simplicity and the eeo-| Pete nin D a 





Many a weary, lacerated, burdened heart has 
been broken by the irrevocable word of anger; 
for, although conviction of its heartieasness may | p 
directly follow the sin, it is often, alas! too often 
too late to heal the wounded spirit, though loving | we reckon without our host. 


when unjustly imprisoned hy his blinded conntry- 
men he refuse to escape, though it appears evident 
that had he chosen he could have done so; for his 
friend Crito had bribed the gaoler, and the way 
was clear before him, But no, he chose to show 
the ungrateful Greeks that even this could not dis- 
turb his equanimity. He took the cup of hemlock 
which was handed him as calnily as one would re- 
ceive a glass of wine or water, and with much 
composure he drank its contents and expired. 
It is superfluous to add that such cases are very 
rare; but were this trait more prevalent among 
mankind generally, what opposite and peantiful 
scenes should we witness in the great family of the 
earth. 

Kindness costs nothing, and_yet who can name 
the earthly wealth that will afford more real hap- 
piness than the practice of it? Ah! did we more 
perfectly realize the scathing effect of angry words 
upon the sensitive, tender heart of many a fellow- 
creature, it would tend to seal our mouths, and to 
crush back the hot_and angry tide of words ere 
they were spoken. If we would, when angry, but 
a few minutes for reflection, in almost every 
we should refrain from wounding a sensitive 
spirit by giving vent to our feclings; for reficction 
is a powerful sedative, and a perfect cure for all 
uch cases of abnormal excitement. EB. a. B. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
TRIFLES. 


TE importance attached to this apparently in- 
many, 
» fail to 
ered in its 
literal meaning, it would, in many instances, oc- 
casion vastly different results than which now oc- 
cur, from its utter neglect. [f we search the pages 
ot history for centuries past, and note many of the 
mighty events as they occurred, will we not, upon 
careful examination, find them springing from 
trifling causes which at first seemed utterly insig- 
nificant. 
It was by a trifling accident that Isaac Newton 
was first impressed with the idea that the earth 
had an attractive power. As he sat beneath an 
apple tree and saw an apple drop from its stem to 
the ground, his inventive mind grasped at the first 
opportunity to display to the world its magnitude; 
having thus formed the idea he acted upon it, and 
at last succeeded in fully establishing the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, which has been productive of 
much good to mankind. Others, probably, had 
seen the same thing, but, from the utter insigni 
cance of the thing itself, deemed it beneath their 
notice, 
Tt was but a trifling accident that first started 
the wheel of Christianity in the world. Luther, 
in his search through the convent for knowledge, 
accidentally found a copy of the Christian Bible. 
From a spirit of inquiry he read it, and, being so 
deeply impressed with its profound reasonings, he 
made it his study, which ended in his open denun- 
ciation of Romanism, and the final establishment 
of the Christian Religion. 
It was but 0 trifling incident that aroused the 
ambition of Napoleon; and so we might go on 
enumerating scores of cases where miyhty issucs 
have been the result of a careful consideration of 
what at first seemed mere trifles. 
How important, then, that trifles should be well 
onsidered. Trifling incidents, trifling thoughts 
and trifling acts may grow into trains of thought 
and lines of habit that may col nd determine 
the results of a whole life. “As with individuals so 
with nations, which are bat individual agprega- 
tions. Trifling incidents or suggestions may oc- 
cor in legis Or in executive management, 
which, in themselves, seem senre worthy of no- 
tice, but, like little secds, they grow and grow, 
often fanned and watered by designing men, until 
zreat movements arc on fuot which shake the na- 
tions, and dangerous precedents are established 
causing oceans of ink and millious of the national 
wealth to flow to quell the agitation and retrace 
the first false step. Norman Z. Rows. 




































Written for the Waverley Magazine, 

THE NEGATIVE. 
Is the Eleetive Franchise one of Woman's Rights? 
N° friend, this is not one of her rights. This 


\ appears from the fact that the clective fran- 
chise is not indigenous to her 





ature. She her- 
cif instinctively feels its unnaturalness and repudi- 
ates it. In evidence that this is so, let ws cite you 
their disinclination to vote on any occasion, 
even when earnestly solicited, and it is manifestly 
ry proper for them todo so. Voting seems to 
{be alien to them. Even in matters which wholly 
> | pertain to themselves they are much more inclined 
- | to get along by freely speaking their minds, though 














al dis i ’ Visible in all our va-) at the risk of a little confusion. 
rious intercourse with mankind, and forms a very 


large stone in the foundation of social and public | ed. 
evils of every description. A hasty word, the off | bur: 
spring of an uneven temper, frequently ix produc- | er 
tive of more misery than a volume of kindness ¢an | wi 


Who does not know that woman is more dispos- 

by nature to be a receiver rather than a dis- 
‘sor of opinions and inflaences—to accept rath- 
than make proposals? We, in our manhood, 
ith owr natures, may think that woman is very 
similar in her feelings, tustes and desires, to us; 
put we have poorly studied her womanly nature if 


Y differcnt clementary being in her. 
lence, if we infer, because it would sccm to us, 


= 


we have not discovered a very different turn of 


This trait, this characteristic, this element is not 
in her nattue, docs not belong to her humanity, 
thank God; and it is vain for any one, or number 
of us, to scek fo implant it there. Woman’s de- 
velopment will, by nature and necessity, be in the 
direction of her elementary being. Her growth, 
prosperity and happiness depend on giving free 
Scope to these clements, in letting them Spring 
forth in their natural order, and in cherishing an 
fostering them when so developing themselves. 
Of course we admit, most freely, that women 
have an interest in the affairs of government, es- 
pecially when these affairs have a direct bearing 
upon themselves; but they are wanting the cle- 
ment in their nature that would prompt them to 
express their interest by the use of the elective 
franchise. 

Now this element being minus in her nature, we 
can’t evoke it into being, if we would, by the pre- 
sentation of any numher of rights that might in- 
share in her if this clement did exist. 

He, then, builds without foundation and upon 
the sand, who thinks to do favor or honor to wo- 
man by multiplying rights upon her contrary to 
or above her nature. C. WELLINGTON. 





Original. 
HOME AGAIN. 


FIQME  nenin, home again, 
‘Seated in my easy chair, 
With the window open wide, 
Breathing the pure mountain air. 
Adicu, thou noisy city, 
With thy fushion and thy strife, 
While 1 enjoy fora season 
‘The sweets of country life. 





Here the grass is very green, 
And the flowers wondrous fair, 
And the birds do sing so sweetly, 
And the people have no care. 
O! 1 dearly love the city 
When winter-time doth come, 
But through the dreamy summer 
Give me my country home, 


Where I can chase the butterflies 
And ramble at my will, 
Forgetting all the weary care 
Which did my bosom fill. 
Howe again, home again, 
For home *tavill ever be, 
The place where my early days 
Were spent in childish’ glee. 
Ina Crayton. 





Original. 


KINDNESS REWARDED, 


BY GEORGE B. GORDON. 


EORGE MARTIN, at the carly age of two-and- 
twenty, obtained a captaincy in the Guards; 
and, being liberally supplied by his friends, who 
were of the first respectability, was enabled to ap- 
pear, in every respect, as a man of fashion. Yet, 
gifted as he was, by nature and fortune, his affec- 
tions were more humble than_ accorded with the 
proud views of the family. Maria, the daughter 
of an aged veteran, whom misfortune had reduced 
to a state of indigence, was the object of his most 
ardent love, and she returned his honorable and 
distinguished passion with a warmth of uncon- 
taminated innocence, 
The opposition which his father made to his 
union with Maria, though it did not alter his de- 
termination, in some degree restrained him; so 
much so that he forbore to act in open defiance of 
their authority. Ter father’s death, throwing her 
upon him for protection, induced him to sacrifice 
every consideration to preserve the woman he 
adored, and he prevailed upon Maria to accept his 
hand, and introduced her to his family, as he was 
determiued to protect her from injury or insult at 
the hazard of his life and fortune. xasperated 
at his conduct, Mr. Martin instantly forbade him 
the house, and cut him off entirely from any claim 
upon the estate, a8 a punishment deservedly in- 
curred by his disobedience. | 5 
Young and sanguine in his expectations, the pe- 
cuniary loss affected Captain Martin but little; and 
the strength of his love for a woman so undeserv- 
edly despised rather increased than abated. For 
a short time they subsisted in a state of gentecl af- 
fluence upon his pay; but a love of dissipation, 
which he never had the prudence to restrain, and 
an increase of family, involved them in the great- 
est embarrassment; and, as there are numcrous 
temptations and resources in London, Martin was 
not long a novice in the ways of the world. The 
gaming tables were repeatedly visited; nor was he 
aroused from his delusion until he found himself 
the dupe of villainy. He returned, pillaged and. 
involved, to his family. 
His father would not advance a shilling to save 
him from perpetual imprisonment, and his chil- 
dren wanted the necessaries of life. To one gen- 
tleman he owed two thousand pounds; he was im- 
portunate in his demands for payment, and Mar- 
tin could not raise a twentieth of the sum. 
“Will you,” cried he, almost distracted, “ dear- 
est Maria, go to Mr. Downing? Inexorable as he 
is, he will surely be moved at the sight of such 
virtue in distress! Take our. beautiful little inno- 
cents—they will plead to the heart! Excellent girl! 
forgive the request dictated by necessity.” 
Maria paused a moment; tears filled her eyes, 





























7 : * pe ‘ | The le er feelings was hard, but affec- 

judging from our feclings, that she would desire | The struggle of her feelings was hard, b 

amd feel a8 though it was her right, a part of tho| tion for her husband overcame the timidity of her 
romptings of her nature, to exercise the elective | Nature; and, throwing her arms around him, she 

franchise, let me very gently say to you, my friend, | cried, 


“Have I not been the causo of all your suffer- 


raising her kindly, assured her that, though he 
wonld never forgive the least appearance of impo- 
sition, he was so well convinced of her sincerity 
he would do all in his power to save Captain Mar- 
tin and her, 

He was as good as his word. The bond was 
cancelled, the children isco, at his expense, in 
reputable schools, and an annaal stipend was 
settled on Martin, until he could, by ecouomy, re- 
tricve his affairs. A few years rendered his gen- 
ecrosity to the captain useless; he fell in @ desper- 
ate engagement, and Mrs.-Martin, never recover- 
ing the shock of his death, followed him to the 
grave in a few months. Still extending his be- 
nevolence tothe orphan children, he placed How- 
ard in the army; and, finding Jennie daily acquir- 
ing fresh beauties, his heart expanded to her with 
a warmth of sentiment he scarcely ever felt be- 
fore. Attached to him by gratitude, the artless 
caresses of Jennic augmented his pussion, and he 
determined, in defiance of the world’s censure, to 
make her his wife. Jennie had searcely ever seen 
any other man in her life; certainly she had never 
loved none so well; and, considering little the na- 
ture of the engagement, or the desparity of their 
years, consented, without the smallest reluctance, 
as the most effectual method of ensuring his per- 
petual protection for herself and brother, whose 
return now was hourly anticipated from a foreign. 
expedition, when the ceremony was expected to 
take place immediately. The wished-for period ar- 
rived. Howard rushed into the arms of an affec- 
tionate sister; a kind benefactor he brought with 
him—a youth, introduced to their notice as one 
who, at the risk of his own life, had been the pre- 
server of his in an enterprise of danger. 


The modest and pensive looks of the young 
stranger spoke strangely in his favor; and, upon 
being questioned by Mr, Downin: respecting his 
name and family, he replied, with an air of dis- 
trust and humility, 

se Excuse me, sir, on a subject that gives me the 
Most poignant griet. I know but one parent; she 
fell the victim of parental cruelty and base seduc- 
tion; yet her virtues were such as reflect shame on 
her persecutors; and I live to lament her misfor- 
tunes and revenge her wrongs.” 

As his fine countenance was agitated by con- 
tending passions, Jennie surveyed him with mixed 
surprise and admiration; and, for the first time, 
wished her destined husband otherwise than what 
he really was. Mr. Downing watched her with 
looks of mistrust, and trembled for his own suc- 
cess, when, contrasted as he now was, with youth 
and beauty. 

Howard, finding he had done wrong in intro- 
ducing a stranger, apologized with the most re- 
spectful timidity; and, as Mr. Downing could do 
no less than give him a courteous reception, a 
short timo removed all appearance of restraint. 
Howard expressed the most unfeigned astonish- 
ment at the proposed arrangement; yet it was un- 
mixed with dissatisfaction; and Jennie sighed as 
her lips moved in confirmation of the intelligence. 

The young stranger gazed attentively at the 
whole party, and again relapsed into a state of de- 
jection. In a few days everything was prepared 
for the nuptials; and, as the hour approached, the 
heart of Jennie sunk with reluctance. A heavy 
gloom sat on the brow of Howard, and a tear fell 
upon the hand of his sister, as he raised it to his 
lips to congratulate her on her approaching hap- 
piness. On the morning appointed for the cere- 
inony the stranger was no where to be found; but 
in the dressing-room was the following note ad- 
dressed to Howard Martin: 


“Dear Howarp :—An unhappy passion, which 
not even the utmost exertion of my reason can re- 
strain, has occasioned me to act in this mysterious 
manner. The partiality which your friendship 
has procured me for your lovely sister, may, in 
time, be productive of fatal consequences; and, as 
I dare not attempt to injure the benefactor of one 
Tso much esteem, I must tear myself from an oh- 
ject so attractive as Jennie. To hear of her wel- 
‘fare is all the consolation I dare hope for; and my 
most fervent prayers shall be offered up for her 
happiness. GeEorGE LE Roy.” 


Howard instantly put this note into his patron’s 
hand, and watched his eyes with the most cager 
attention. Mr. Downing read it with visible agi- 
tation; his hands shook, and tears filled his oyes. 
“Teli ine candidly, Howard,” cried he, “do you 
imagine Jennie has a partiality for the youth? Re- 
member, I question you upon your honor.” 

Howard tremblingly replied, “I dare not de- 
ceive you, sir—I suspect she has,” 

Mr. Downing struck his forehead in doubt and 
uneasiness. 

“T see wy error,” said he; “and am deservedly 
punished; but, suffer what T may, I will act in an 
honorable manner. I swore to be the friend of 
your mother and children, and L will prove m, self 
80; not by binding an innocent lovely girl in 
bonds of misery, but, by making two worthy 
hearts happy, deserve happiness myself. You, 
Howard, I suppose, know where your friend is to 
be found. Recall him; and, if I find, upon inves- 
tigation. that he is worthy of my Jennie, she shall 
be his.” 3 
Penetrated with joy, Howard blessed his bene- 
factor with undissembied sincerity, and instantly 
wrote to George, who had joined his company, to 
return, as the leave of absence granted them was 
not expired, acquainting him with the whole trans- 
action. George returned immediately, and, after 
ing his compliments, was closeted with Mr. 
ning. When they returned a gleam of heart- 
































































































































words were immediately to succeed the storm of 
passion. The arrow has pierced too deeply; the 



















Leap year marks off its periods of special pre-| ings? Has not your fatal attachment to me re-| felt picasure shone, on all ny features ; and pre- 
rogative to woman every fourth annual revolution ; ‘luced you to this? and shall I refuse to save you, senting, him rosennis, ne ever fallarte tas 
hitter sting cannot be removed, and the remorse-| of the earth. Woman is, by common consent, in-| if in my power, from a noisome dungeon Oh Heaven, mye tion Br deaaniie’ poole 
ful culprit sees the victim of his thoughtlessness vited, in these years, free of all hindrance, to| let me go immediately, my dear George! ward ae a Ault ticcived tho coe. Gentian 
sink without having the power to uudo his fearful | choose, if she will, in a case more interesting and| As a great deal depends on a first appearance, others Ubleatocven at thia advanced ane, to be- 
work. important than ull others of earth to her, viz,, in| Maria habited her children in the most attractive, bene be od d the follies of my youth George is 
How truthfully has the inspired writer said that | the election of a partner for life. Now this even! yet simple attire, and hastened with them to the | call to rp Saris his mother decoived And aban: 
“He that is slow to anger is better than the|seoms not to be indigenous to her nature. Do! ho of Mr. Downing. She was admitted im- Hid an TORE lee ives, wulfeeed pangs of the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that| they, as a whole, at all step forth in the exercise | mediately, and had every reason to fear, from the lees ce erat hild shall now be reward. 
tuketh a city.” Socrates, a Grecian philosopher | of ihix right, which is most courteonsly, gallantly, | sternness of his features, a rejection of her peti- eats ae owes Lauk hin mothers aid dende 
Who lived about four hundred years before Christ, | freely, fully accorded to them? Not at’all. tion, Knecling with uplified hands, and suppli- oh te lee he cOUsteAHIGd. tomo asi HGabend 
furnishes os with a noble exaniple of the practice | It is only here and there one, and she more mas- cating, sho implored his compassion; while she i hall no Set tarily, the love of an affectionate 
of this sublime and conmendabte virtne, in a long | culine than feminine in her nature, a regular Am-| was supported on one side by a graceful boy, PA oI HTMT alii yearly % 
life of trials and vexations to which many a mod-|azoniau, Joan of Are kind of woman, such as! whose eyes wero raised with the most expressive ml ati Meg of conscions virtue sparkled in 
ern philosopher would have early succumbed. He|Madams A, B, C, of ranting notoriety and their | earnestness to the furrowed face of Mr. Downing, Ph he exw Na eMiLtee Rect cronna GAL 
‘was calm and dispassionate under tho severest | motley compeers, that mortamorphoses herself into | ns his arm fondly eneixeled the neck of his moth- | his eyes int ciuts witha piicenalsbemedicion: 
trinls, both public and domestic; le quietly bore | a semi-female bean, and doffs her hat or bonnet to! er; and a lovely little girl abont six years old hid Sac ane MT han P 3 
the insults and malice of a virago wife, who|a gentleman, or some human male biped, saying, | her face with her hand, and wept in sympathy. aN aed “vane this ‘blasted memcat for 
seemed to be notorious for her ill temper. And |‘ Sir, Lum dying for you, will you have me?” Mr. Downing was inconccivably affected; and, ould I exchangs 
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of another, could produce? No! no! happiness is 
to be found only in dispensing it to others; and I 
now feel that, however passion or prejudice may 
delude us, the benefits we confer on others arc re- 
flected tenfold on ourselves by the blessings of a 
peaceful conscience.” 3 . 7 
A short time after George’s union with Jennio 
Mr. Donwning waited on her grandfather, and, 
after informing him of every event, prevailed on 
him to see the children of his unfortunate son. 
Affection operating as powerfully as pride, induced 
him to comply; and their engaging manners soon 
so effectually removed every unfavorable impres- 
sion, that, at his death, they became sole posses- 
sors of his immense fortune. 





Original. 
MY NATIVE ISLE. 


, itis true; I could not be 
‘So glad and blest a child 
On any other spot than this, 
‘My sea-surrounded isle. 
The winds may breathe on other lands, 
And birdlings build in other trees, 
And flowers bloom on other soil, 
And bloom as fuir as these. 
And other homes may be as bright, 
‘And other friends as near; 
But, oh! they have not my home’s light, 
They are not half so dear. 


One look at her old craggy hills, 
‘Whose every bush and tree 

Are teeming with rich memories 
Of childhood’s happy glee, 

Are sure to send me ronming 
Among them glad and free, 

Searching for old familiar paths 
With firat love ardency. 

Yes, thou art fair. and even 
One of thy witching traits 

Engages me all hopelessly 

ithout its many mates. 


Long sloping hille, and sleeping lake, 
Aud flowers, and waving tree— 

The song of birds, the low south wind, 
And moonlight on the sea, 

The household names, the heartblight glow, 

‘he circle round the fire, 

The childish trast, the early vow, 

And memories thrilling lyre! 


ificati led on the misery | write. Mike was a favorite of all the squad, and 
hat a peliieh grabfication; fonn an especial onc of mine; for he was cyer ready and 
willing to hel 
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a fellow, cither physically or pe- 


euniarily, and I was then under obligations to 


him, 
Thad got within a short distance of the cabin 
when the light from his window revealed to me 
the forms of two men, pecring cautiously into the 
apartment. With caution [I advanced a little near- 
er, and was enabled to recognize them as the two 
Spaniards, who had so Jong been absent from the 
camp; and, by their movemonts, I judged they 
were bent upon some mischief, 

Quickly I glided back. and informed half a dozen 
of my friends of the fact, who happencd to be then 
at my cabin, playing cards with my messmate. In 
a& moment they were armed and ready to follow 
me, and we hastened to Mike’s cabin. We im- 
agined, ere we neared it, that we could hear the 
sound as of a senftle going on within, and, draw- 
ing our revolvers, hastened forward with all speed. 
But, in cocking his weapon, one of the men acci- 
dentally discharged one of the barrels, and thus 
ve the alarm to the robbers,—for such we had. 
etermined the Spaniards to be, and we had the 
Mortification of seeing two figures emerge from 
the cabin, run up the hill, and disappear among 
tho trees. 
Half a dozen pistol shots followed them, and 
without entering the cabin we hastened up the 
aclivity. Luckily there were no bushes to hinder 
the pursuit, and the trees were so far distant from 
each other, and so young, that there was no oppor- 
tunity for the robbers to hide. 
We could not see a rod ahead of us on account 
of the darkness; and as we heard no noise to indi- 
cate their whereabouts, we were about to give up 
the pursuit, when a vivid flash of lightning lit up 
the whole heavens and carth, and, lingering a mo- 
ment, enabled us to see, some distance ahead, the 
two robbers flying swiftly towards the opposite 
slope of the hill. In an instant we were after 
them. 
The chase was now an exciting one, and, by the 
occasional flashes of lightning, we were enabled 
to see the direction which the robbers were taking, 
which they changed as often as they were discov- 
ered. Neither party seemed to gain, and they 


muscles of his face swelled; his dark eye glowed 
with a new fire; and his whole person expanded 
and beautified itself by the power of inward emo- 
tion. I have often noticed this interesting phe- 


nomenon; and haye come to the conclusion —if 


man, or woman either, wishes to realize the fall 
in 


power of persona] beauty, it must be by cheris i 
noble hopes and purposes — by having somethin, 
to live for, which is worthy of humanity — an 
which, by expanding the cupacitics of the soul, 
gives expansion and symmetry to the body which 
contains it.” 

Good and true sentiments! Noble emotions, la- 
dies, will do more to make you truly beautiful 
than all the cosmetics in the world. And a life of 
such elevated action, instead of wearing out beauty, 
increases it. 


stress WILD FLoweErs.—The wild flower is 
the earliest thing of beauty which every child that 
treads a green ficld or wanders along a green Jane 
takes to itself. It loves the flowers, as it were, by 
instinct; and this love is the best and surest por- 
tal to the memory. Cultivate it, and you will find 
how quickly the young will learn and remeber, 
uot the names merely of their favorites, but much 
of their botanilal history, provided only that these 
things are taught, not as a schoolroom task, full 
of long names and technicalities, but as the pleas- 
ant out-door lesson, in which the affections are en- 
gaged as well as the intellect. Thus muy be laid 
in the young mind a Jove for the natural sciences, 
which will never forsake it, and which may in af- 
ter years prove a solace and resource amid the 
cares of lite’s battle, or, perchance, a real service 
in that battle itself. Nay, more—the time is com- 
ing fast when no man or woman will be consider- 
ed properly educated who is ignoront of the lead- 
ing facts, at least, of the natural sciences and 
when the knowledge and study of these natural 
revelations from God will rank second only to 
knowledge of the higher revelation He has given 


Original. 
LIFE JS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 


H1! life is what we make it, Lenore, 
Depends on how we take it, Lenore; 
And though it seems 
‘A troubled dream, 
*Twill be just what we make it, Lenore. 


What if the sky is clouded, my dear, 
And Hope’s fair ray is shrouded, my dear, 
In folds of night, 
‘And each delight 
Is even with phantoms crowded, my dear. 


It will do no good to fret, Lenore, 
‘The sun will rise aud set, Lenore, 
‘The world spit round 
Its wondrous bound 
Thesame as ever. And yet, Lenore, 


‘There is very much of joy, my love, 
In the midst of lite’s alloy, my love; 
But oh! I ween 
‘We often gleam, 
Only the things which annoy, my love. 


And we're very apt to nurse, Lenore, 
Our troubles, which makes them worse, Lenore, 
‘We groan and sigh, 
And ong to die, 
And our lite becomes a curse, Lenore, 


If life is what we make it, my dear, 
And we must soon forsake it, my dear, 
We'll make it bright, 
Full of delight. 
That is the way we'll take it, my dear. 


‘We'll drain the chalice of life. Lenore, 
Aud if it be bitter and rife, Lenore, 
With cares aud iears, 
With griefs and tears, 
And sips of wearying strife, Lenore, 


There yet will be a measure, my love, 
Of purest joy and pleasure, my love. 
So we'll be gay, 








_ Dut care away, 

And life will then be a treasure, m) [ove es us of Himself. 
trees +++ PeRsonAL INrLUENCE.—Blessed ia 
; ence of one trac, loving human soul on another 
Subjects for thought. Not calculable by algebra, not deducible by logic, 
by <p> PE but mysterious, effectual, mighty as the hidden 
TnOb OF OPO CLBUENCE, AND PERSECUTION. — | oyocess by which the sown seod is quickened, and 


bursts forth into tall stem and glowing-tasseled 





might have escaped, but that an idea occurred to 
me; and, with one of my companions, I hastencd 





O! love of this and thought of that! 
ragrant vine-draped cottage wild! 

Q! brook, flower, tree, trust, vow, and lyre, 

Ye form a thousand stranded wire 


To bind me to my native isle. 
ANNIE CAMPBELL, 








Original. 
A SKETCH OF THE MINES, 
BY HAL HARPER 


AMON G the many who wero attacked with the 
“ California fever” was your humble servant, 
render. I was completely carried away with—not 


altogether the thoughts of making a fortune ina 
venture and excitement inci- 


day, but with the at 
dent to a miner’s life; and, heeding not the advice 
of friends, I embarked for the El Dorado, and ar- 


tived safely at San Francisco, after a tedious pas- 
sage. I immediately joineda squad who were now 


to proceed to extensive mines, about fifty miles 
from the city, who were mostly young men from 
the New England States; and, with the exception 


to put it into execution. 
Bidding the others to surround the Spaniards, 
on three sides, so as to drive them in a bee-hive 
down the hill, and my companion to follow me, I 
ran directly down the opposite slope, and, reach- 
ing the foot, ran along until about even with the 
pursued—so I judged by the sound of their foot- 
steps—when, giving a slight whistle to the pur- 


A mob of over-zealous California Christians re- 
cently tore down a Chinese Temple at San Francis- 
co, smashed its wooden divinities, and threatened 
violence to their worshippers. We certainly have 
no sympathy with Chinese superstition; but even 
the paganism of semi-barbarians is less disgusting 
than the intolerence of the Christian iconoclasts. 
If they wished to bring the poor idolators “out of 
darkness into light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God,” they exhibited a lamentable ignorance 


flower. Ideas are often poor ghosts; our sun-fill- 
ed eyes cannot disern them; pass athwart us in 
thin vapor, and cannot make themselves felt, 
But sometimes they are made flesh; they breathe 
upon us with warm breath, they touch us with 
soft, responsive hands, they look at us with sad 
sincere eyes, and speak to us in appealing toues; 
they are clothed in a living human soul, with all 
its conflicts, its faith, and its love. Then their 





suers above, I prepared, with my com anion, to 
capture the Spaniards as they descended. 
The plan was carricd out as I desired, and was 


presence is a passion, and we are drawn after them 
With gentle compulsion, as flame is drawn to 
flame, 


of the means by which such good works are ac- 
complished. Acts of lawless violence are not like- 
ly to give tho heathen a very exalted idea of the 
ereed of those who perpetrate them — especially — 





successful; and I had the satisfaction of hearing 
the robbers running towards me. Luckily, the 
lightning for the Inst few moments had ceased, un- 
til just as the Spaniards cleared the hill, when a 
broad flash discovered them to usere they saw us : 
and the next moment they hoth Jay upon the 
ground, cach with the cold muzzle of a revolver 
Pressed against his forehead, and his arms tightly 
Pinioned to his side! 

T halloed to our friends above, and in a moment 
they were with us; with thelr wrists tightly bound 
behind their backs, we proceeded with our prison- 





of two Spaniards, all were my countrymen, and a 


jolly good-natured and generous set of fellows they 
were. 


I doubt if there were many who went to Cali- 


fornia in ’49 who resisted the Many temptations 


held out to them to try their fortune at dice or 


cards. I will own that I did win and lose consid- 
erable sums at the gaming-table, staring the eight 
years I was there; and, cre I went, I had never 
secn the inside of a gambling saloon. 

The two Spaniards were the first who introduced 
this vice into our squad, and they were the most 
expert gamblers—that is, with their favorite game, 
Monte—I ever witnessed. 


Our claims did not yield very well, and we were 


becoming dissatisfied, when Mike Herne, a gener- 
ous, noble-hearted Irishman, who joined us subse- 
quently to our arrival at the mines, had the good 
Juck to strike upon a vein of the pure mineral, and 
therefrom he obtained dust to the value of five 
thousand dollars and upwards. Evenafter he had 
taken this amount from his claim he was offered, 
by many of the squad, as much more for it; and 
he was continually beset by the Spaniards to try 
his hand at the game of Monte with them, and 
stake the claim against treble its worth, for they 
weil knew who would be the winners; but Herne 
would listen to neither, and continued to work his 
claim for the precious ore. 

Herne collected quito a fortune in process of 
time, which he had the firmness of mind to keep, 
and not trust to fickle dame Fortune his hard: 


ers back to Herne’s cabin. 
We were surprised that Mike did not make his 


appearance, for we made noise enough to haye 
awaked the seven sleepers; and, with a fearful 
foreboding at heart, two or three of us entered the 
cabin, and there asight met our gaze which caused 
our blood to run cold in our veins. 

Lying in the centro of the floor, a dark pool of 
blood around his head, his eyes closed in death, 
and his throat cut from car to ear, and dark blood 
flowing copiously from the wound, was the body 
of our friend and fellow-laborer, the kind-hearted 
Mike Herne! 

For a few moments we gazed in silent horror up- 
the corpse; then I went forward and discovered a 
knife buried to the very haftin the breast of the 
unfortunate man, on drawing which I recognized 
it as one I had often observed stuck in the belt of 
one of the murderers. 

When we had somewhat recovered from our hor- 
ror, our companions, who had waited with the 
prisoners, entered; and hardly could we restrain 
ourselves from tearing the murderers to pieces up- 
on the spot. 

Finally, seeing that poor Herno was past all 
hopes of recovery, we closed the cabin and turned 
towards the camp; and, haying secured the mur- 
derers, the news of the murder was communicated 
to all our friends, and it was unanimonsly decided 
to lynch the villains on the morrow, without judge 


or jury. A 
At the morning’s light two ropes, with slip- 





earned gold at the gaming-table, although ho was 
constantly tempted by the Spaniards to do so. 

The latter were not, by any means, favorites 
with us; but, as they had committed no misde- 
meanor by which we might eject them from the 
squid, we could not reasonably do so. Of lato 
their actions had been rather suspicious. At times 
they would Ieave the camp and not return for a 
day or two, and cach time they carried some of 
their articles with them, until, at last, when one of 
our squad entered their cabin one day, he found it 
almost empty, save a rough table and one or two 
old stools, and such articles as they could not have 
conveniently taken-“away, and they gone again up- 
on one of their mysterious errands, 

It was agreed that we should watch them close- 
ly on their return, fearing that they were up to 
some mischief. But a week passed, and we heard 
and saw nothing of the Spaniards. We wondered 
much at their absence, for they had never been 
away heretofore so long. But we came to the 
conclusion that they would probably return in a 
day or two; or, if not, we cared not much. 

Mike Herne’s cabin was the outermost one of 
the camp, situated at the base of a wooded hill, 
and about a dozen rods from mine, and was the 
only habitation of the camp vecupicd by a solitary 
companion,—he being the last comer had not yet 
found a compunion to oreupy his cabin with him, 
as was the custom with us. 

It was a dark cloudy nicht that I started for 
Mike’s cabin, as he had asked me to call over in 
the evening and write him a letter to his wife, who 
resided in Massachusotts, as he knew not how to 





nooses at the end, were secured to a large bough 
ofan oak, and, despite their shricks and prayers, 
the wretches were executed! 

Poor Herne was interred, and subsequently I 


which was the incentive to 





double its intensity. 
And this is but a single instance of the insecur- 


ity of life in California! 








Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
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HEN man from Eden roamed forlorn 
A wanderer o’er the sod, 


‘An Outcast from his God, 
An ange] met him by the way, 


‘All glorious bright and fair 
‘And ploced 2 geni within his breast, th 
‘And still the gift is there. 


Oft, when the heart is sad in tears, bh 
Bowed duwn with many a grief, 
Love, sweetly to the heaving breast, 


out to be a curse ated of a blessing. Young aaa Matte ee had To Balas oat 
: z 5 women, remember this, and instead of sounding | #dmonition and sets a bad example, builds wit! 
contorted Tere cueing do the mudere man, the purse of your lovers, and examining the cut { one hand and pull’s down with the other. 
the robbers had not time to take, into money, and | Of their pote looks bo, Sete habits and their 
despatched it, with the dreadful news somewhat | hearts. Mark if they have a trade, and can de-| have aday 
softened—as much as possible under the circum-| Pend upon themselves—sce that they have minds | You have a day 
tances, to his family; for we feared to say that he | Which will lead them to look above a buttertly ex- | to repent in. 
died a natural death, leat the full account of the | istence. aa 
murder got into the papers, and should it be rend | 80ft, delicate hand, the splendid form and fine ap- 
by the wife her anguish would be revived with | pearance of the young gentlemen. Let not these 
0 foolish considerations engross your thoughts. 


of mind over body, in creating the highest kind of 
beauty, was never better shown than by Professor 


Upham, in the following: 


the captain move to an elevated position above the | a: 
wheel; aud it was interesting to see how quickly 
All bathed in tears that dreadful morn, and completely the inward thought or 
ters the outward man. He gave a quick glance to | about to commenc 
every part of the ship. 
multitude coming on the shi 
he American Ambassador to England, who, if the 
captain may be s: r 
in his own official person a nation’s right and | in, 
jonor. He saw the husbands and wives, the mo-| su: 
thers and children, entrusted to his care; and his | te 
slender form, as he gave the orders for departure, | conse 


when the perpetrators justify their acts on Felige | kos ee Ir has been beautifully and reverently 
ious grounds. - . ¥ said by Henry Ward Beecher, that the excess of 
Liberty of conscience is guarantied by the con-| piossoms on fhe fruit tree is 2 manifestation of the 
stitution and the Jaws to every human being within large way in which God dispenses his blessings. 
our Porders, and if the Chinaman chooses (0 adore | 1¢ this be true of the blossoms that falls, in what 
a hideous, pig-eyed Josh, he bas a perfect right to sufficiently large sense shall we interpret the zood- 
perform his ridiculous acts of homage, and none | poss which preserves the blossoms, and perfects 
buta fanatic ox a ruffian would molest him. Make/ me fruit, until nature seems abont to defeat her 
a Christian of him if possible, but let his conver- ‘own purpose in breaking dowa the tree with its 
sion be a labor of love. The founder of Christian- weight? What shall we call this excess? Or to 
ity demolished no heathen temples. He overthrew what shall we compare the lavish kindness that 
the tables of the money-changers, because they | ioads our vines with fruit which cannot be gather- 
had desecrated His Father’s House and made it @| o¢ for the quantity, but must rot in the sun? Yet 
den of thieves; but he converted the Gentiles by | this ig the difference between the soil and climate 
mighty argument, by persuasion, by precept, bY | of California and the Eastern States. ‘The bles 
the influence of his example, not by making sens¢- som which shrivels or falls from very excess in 
Jess war on gods of brass and stone. He render- Eastern orchards, here expands {nto ‘the perfect 
ed to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, invaded fruit, and goes to waste upon the soil 
no man’s rights, and fulfilled the law. It would be o Be i 
well if the idol-smashers of California, and pug- 
nacious Christians everywhere, would remember 
and lay to heart the fact that He of whom they 
profess to be tho followers discouraged persecu- 
tion, deprecated violence, was tolerent of érror, re- 
spected authority, and was charitabie to all men. 








++++++++ FAREWELL. — Sociates observed that 
the Greek word, interpreted to fare well, was, in 
the Athenian language, represented by another 
word meaning fo eat; and that the well was added 
to denote that we should eat such food as would 
disorder neither mind or body, and such as would 
not be difficult to be procured; so that he applied - 
fare well to those who fared temporately. 


steeee++ “WHEN your mind and heart are in 
such a state that praying is pushing a prayer 
through like driving a wedge into a Tog, do you 
call it religion? It is as when your child, red-faced 
and choking with passion, is held up by the ser- 
vant to kiss you. He comes because he is pushed; 
and do you call that love?” 


sssssees Tig best way of combatting terrors 
with which superstition has darkened facurity is 
to appeal from the unknown to the knuwn, from 


imaginary torment to real enjoyment, from the 
beauty 





steeeeee To Youre Women.—Trust not to un- 
certain riches, but prepare yourselves for every 
emergeucy in life. an to work, and not be de- 
pendent on servants to make your bread; sweep 
your floors and darn your own stockings. Above 
all, do not csteem too lightly those honorable 
young men who sustain themselves and their aged 
parents by the work of their own hands, while you 
caress and receive into your company those lazy, 
idle popinjays who never lift their finger to help 
themselves as Jong as they cau get funds sutticicnt 
to live in fashion. If you are wise you will look 
at this subject as we do; and when you are old 
enough to become wives, you will prefer the hon- 


ost mechanic, with not a cent to commence life, to | im 
the fashionable loafer, with a capital of ten thou-| frightfuluess and stench of toplict, to the 


sand dollars. Whenever we hear remarked, “Such | of a tulip and the fragrance of a rose. 
a young lady married a fortune,” we always trem- ae, , 7 
treseees He that gives good advice builds with 


ble for her future prosperity. i 
Riches left to children by wealthy parents turn} one hand; he that gives good counsel and ex- 
ample, builds with both; but he that gives good 








ssr+++++ Por off repentance till to-morrow, and 
more to repent of, and a day less 


tteeeees APPrLatsz is the spur of noble minds, 
the end and aim of weak ones. 


ss++::+« WERY few persons have sense enough 


Talk not of the beautiful white skin and 


sssee++ How 10 be Beavtirut—The power | © despise the praise of a fool. 
$e ec ote 


serseees PREMATURE INTERMENTS,—The Paris 
Constitutional states that the cases of premature in- 
termeut, prevented by fortuitous circumstances, 
mount, in France, since 1838, to nincty-four. Of 
those, thirty-five awoke of’ themselves from their 
lethargy at the moment the funeral ceremony was 
thirteen recovered in conse- 
cast his eyo over the | quence of the affectionate care of their families; 
autong whom was | seven in consequence of the sudden fall of the cof. 
fius in which they were enclosed; nine owed their 
id with eqnal truth to embody recovery to wounds inflicted hy the needle in sew- 
4 their winding-sheet; five to the sensation of 
ffocation they experienced in their coffins; nine- 
en to their interment having been delayed in 
uence of doubts having been entertained of 


cath. 





“‘ As we were about to start,” he says, “I saw 


jurposc al- 

















Doth bring Hore and relief. 
Guo. C. TrrrELL. | set 











emed at once to grow more erect and firm; the} their 
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hours fied, and Mr. Staunton Jeft, promising to | home to make happy, and your father to reform.” | Fifteen or twenty minutes clapsed, and again there 
call the next evening for Regina to take a ride, “ But did you know that we will soon be home- | was music; presently a slight rustling was heard, 
“Oh, Tam so hi 


ppy I don’t know what to do | less?” and the twelve reappeared. Regina’s robe was of 
they returned to school. This session was the | with myself!” exclaimed Rena after he was gone. “No, indeed; for that house, with all of its |tho purest white, handsomely trimmed, and con- 


most pleasant one Regina had ever spent. No|“ Only think, Florence, what a dear, swect uncle | grounds and its splondid furniture, belonged to | trasted benntifully with her dark eyes and hair, 
more compositions were gone, no more pictures | he is; so learned, handsome, digniticd and fascin-| your mother, and now belongs to you.” flushed checks, expressive countenance, and splen- 


spoiled, and she enjoyed study, schoolmates and; ating. [always liked him; there was always an}" “Oh! is it indeed mine? then it shall never be | did bearing. Ou the third finger of the left hand 
teachers heartily, The session quickly passed, | irresistible attraction about hin; and now to think | sold.” flashed a single diamond ring; on the perfect arms 
and again it was vacation. Ina begged earnestly | he is my uncle, Ob, Im so happy!” “Yos, and I have plenty; and you shall have | were handsome bracelets; around the lovely neck 
for Reua to go home with her. 7 “ And now,” said Regina to her uncle the next} everything you want, and go anywhere you please, | was a diamond necklace; while on the queenly 

“No, indeed, she shall do no such a thing,” ex-| evening as they rode along, “please tell me all] while your uncle has a cent.” head was a diadem, in the centre of which was a 
claimed Florence Willard. .“ Rena promised to} about my own ma,” The ride was long and pleasant; the conversa-| beautiful golden star. Behind her followed the 
spend the vacation with me, and she always does] “Oh, she 1 saint on earth,” said Mr. Staun-| tion was continued; and, though very interesting | other cleven, all dressed in white, but without the 
as she says.” So Rena went with Florence. ton; “ nerfeelly beautiful, and an angel of good-| to them, yet it is not necessary that we should lis-| diadem and the star, A murmur of admiration 

ness and sweetness.” 


S. ten lor When they returned the stars were | ran through the room as, amid strains of the most 
Chapter TV. “Alas! why have I never been told of her be- triumphant music, the twelve marched up the long 


all out, and the moon bigh in the heavens. 

“ Tloaven has to all allotted, soon or late, fore?” “ Goodnight,” said Uncle Claude. And now, | isle, ascended the stage, and took their seats. The 
Some lucky revolution in their fate.” “Tt was one of your stcp-mother’s plans, I sup-| when he stooped to kiss his beautiful neice, her | music ceased, and Dr. Wilson aunounced that the 
E was a grand party given to Regina, and never | Posc;, but you have seen her picture, have you] eyes did not flash anger, ncither did her checks | valedictory would now be read. 

did she appear to greater advantage than on | not? ; son With indignation, but she submitted very} The stars came forward; the valedictory was 
that occasion. No matter whether she played,| “ No, how should 1?” E willingly, and even gave lim a hearty one in re-| read, and ended amid the greatest applause. 
sung, promenaded or conversed, she was perfectly |“ There was a miniature and a portrait at your | turn. : Then the diplomas were delivered, and addresses 
charming. house. This vacation, so fraught with happiness, was at| made. Aguin the piano pealed forth solemnly, en- 

“Rena,” whispered Florence, “Mr. Staunton “ But they are not there now—at least, I have | last ended, and Florence and Regina, accompanied | chantingly. Regina played, while around, her 
has been watching you for some time, and solicits | Bever scen cither one of them. ._,_| bY Uncle Claude, returned to school. There was | were grouped the other eleven, and the twelve 
an introduction. It is quite a compliment,” she| Suddenly a new thought dashed across Regina’s | a joyful meeting between Ina and Regina, aud then |sang a farewell song. The music ceased, and 
continued, “for he is a distinguished senator. i nind, and she exclaimed—“ Oh, T know where | Uncle Clande was introduced, Mr, Stannton had | amid tears, sighs, and thunders of applause, their 

alented, wealthy, and a great favorite. But fy ne now, thous nt me utr scen them, and head Hlorenice say hoy. Regine, way heloved by | school days were forever ended, 
ho is coming this way; ke Car f your | I will look just as soon as [ go home.” her hoolmates—how she was admired and es- eral 
heart.” = Dj MEW. WAKO: cure Ok 72 “Oh! Clarabel, what would you have said to | teemed hy all of her teachers—how high she stood Chapter V.— The dear old Home.” 
Regina looked, and beheld a fince-looking, digni- murmured Mr. Staunton. “To thitik that| in Dr. Wilson’s estimation, and that she was the ON: on rolled the cars; and, as Regina neared 
fied gentleman crossing the room. She looked | Your only child should have been ignorant eveu of! star of the school, and. a prodigy of diligence and her home, her mind was filled only with bright, 
again, and there was something strangely att our very name, and that she had never heard of | talents; but the love and_admiration with which | beautiful hopes, and she felt only extreme delight. 
tive about him, with his exp: large |2 mother whose memory should have been so | he saw her greeted, aud Dr. Wilson’s high culo- | Her dear uncle was with her; she would soon be 
dark eyes, well shaped mouth, expressive counte- | loved, so cherished. gies, surpassed all he had ever heard or expected. |#t home; she would again sce dear little Claude; 
now what you lust wh “ Aud this is the girl,” exclaimed Mr. Staunton, she would see her father; she would make his 
strangely mingled with gray. “ [know it, I know it,” replied Regina, (that that step-mother would have made anun!|home happy; she would reform him; and she 
“My friend, Miss Edmunds, Mr. Staunton.” Mr. Staunton did not yo on, as Regina expected, | But, thank God, I have found her—I can protect | Should again sec that cold, proud, beautiful moth- 
Mr. Staunton bowed, and’ immediately com-| B¢ither did he notice that she was waiting impa- | her.” er; she had tried to wrong her, it was truc, but 
menced avery interesting conversation. He heard | tently for him to proceed; he stopped suddenly,| Uncle Claude staid a week, paid Regina’s bills, | Was it not all for dear little Clande? 
her play and sing. They promenaded, and long | Wud seemed lost in thought, gave her a beautiful watch set with diamonds, a| Tt was night when they arrived, and Rena, near- 
conversed. Indced, he seemed scarcely conscious |,“ Mow long did she live?” presently asked Re-j splendid chain, a magnificent ring, many hand-| ly crazy with joy, leaped from the carriage, ran up 
that any one else was present; and when atlast he | gina. some books, a purse full of gold, and then bade| the steps, rung the bell; then, not waiting for any- 
did leave her side for a little while, his eyes and} Only four years after her her good-bye, telling her to write very often, and | Ope to come, she opened the door and ran in. 
thoughts still seemed hers. All noticed his atten-| “ Did she die of a broken hea 'thathe would be present at the examination and | _ Mrs. Edmunds was surprised when she beheld 
tion to Regina and whispered— Oh, no;” then, understanding her, he contin- | accompany her home. Regina and Mr, Staunton, but greeted them very 

“The senator is at last cai : ued—‘your father was very different then from! Now Benedict. determined on a. still bolder| kindly. Mr. Edmunds was at home sober, and 
Florence exclaimed—“ Just as L thought, Rena, | What he is now, He was an ey measure, sent spies out, and Regina was watched | gave them a hearty welcome. Little Clande’s joy 
you have won the prize. Oh! but wont Mrs. Sivun- | splendid lawyer, temperate, prog! r ray on all occasions, Some weeks passed, and one | knew no bounds; “all the servants were delighted 
ton sound well, and wont Ihave a nice visit to| and ina fair way to become anything he pleased. | § ay afternoon she was xecn to go up the} On again secing their young mistress, and even her 


Washington?” He loved Clarabel very dearly, and they lived very | street and enter the house of a friend, [twas nine Newfoundland ‘vas beside himself with joy. At 

“Hush! don’t talk in such a manner,” replicd | happily together.” o'clock at night before she retuned, and then at-] this time Regina was but seventeen ; lovely, grace 
Regina ina low tone; “he is intelligence and elu-|* What changed him, then?” tended only by one person. News was quickly | ful, talented, accomplished, possessing a splendid 
quenee personified.” The present Mrs. Edmunds.” n fo the priest; a carriage was stationed in a | Cducation, and a devoted christian. 

Very different had heen the excitement at the} “ But she does not approve of his course.” ark alley, and, just as they were passing, sudden- | My. Edmunds felt proud and even happy when, 
seminary since Rezina’s departure. Several strat- “Oh! Lknow she does not; nevertheless, she felled to the ground and Re- he looked at his children; little Claude, so h 
agems had been tried, but all had failed, A weck | Was the cause. After Clarabel’s death your fath- ed and hurried to the carriage. She saw | Some, so manly, and yet so lovely; and Reina, so 
or two passed on, and a magnificent carriage vesscd—very loncly and rownd her were closed stores, and that to | SWeet, dignified, beautiful, and ‘so like Clarabel. 
drove up before the seminary; the driver asked | mckincholy; finally left home, and ‘travelled for He looked at them and thought of Clarabel, and 
for Miss Edmunds, stating that she had been sent | More than a year, hoping amid foreizn scenes to | 
for by Miss Greenwood. te t his sorrow, or ut least to becume calm, pa- 


“ She is not at home,” was the answer; and, on and resigned, Jn the meantime he met Vic he carriage rolled rapidly along for some time, | When she found that all her plans had been dis- 
being asked when she would be, was told not be- Lee. She was young, beanti{ul, xcvom-| then drew up ina dark street before a huge, | Covered, and that all had failed, her anger knew 
fore the commencement of the next session. It v ing, and a great belle.” He was | strange looking house, and Regina was taken out, | 20 bounds. “ Have I been foiled after all I have 
another of the priest’s stratagems, and great w led, captivated; he took her to his | borne up several flights of stairs and placed on a | onc?” she exclaimed, and her eyes flashed, her 
his disappointment when he found that she was | home, and again he expected it to become a pu bed. checks crimsoned, her lips trembled, and she fell. 
gone, aud he was again foiled. dise on carth—but, alas! he was mistaken. Vic “She has not yet recovered,” murmured Bene- | Regina sprang to her side; but already her eyes 

In the meantime Mr. Staunton continued very | toria was no Cla did she make his| dict, as he saw that she was’ still pale, cold, and | Were closed; she felt her pulsc—it had ceased; she 
devoted to Regiua. He visited her very often, took | home happy. ent and uncurbed | insensible. “We must leave this place to-night; | Put her hand upon her brow—it was cold; she 
her to ride, aud escorted her on alloceasions. Four | temper; she had been a spoiled child, a petted |she must be restored;” and he left the room, | Pressed her hand to her heart—it was still; she 


| weeks had’ passed, and he had become well clle, accustomed to have everything her own way, | locked the door, took the key, and hurried down | Called her, but she answered not. She was dead! 
quainted; and for such a person to know a girl like | and to govern everything around her, and now she | stairs. 


Regina was to admire, to appreciate, and to pected and determined to re her hush No sooner had the door been loc x ra 
Jove. Lawrence soon got discouraged, then disgusted; | sound of retreating footsteps *, than Re- FEL Girtitecte or tate ae” 
A few evenings before her departure, unusually | finally he left home and sought other company. | sina opened her eyes, sprang from the bed, bolted = * * * = 
lovely, Regina sat in the parlor absorbed in read-| Next came the wine-cup, next gambling, and you | the door on the inside, and commenced a has' “And she sits and gazes at_me, 
ing. know the rest.” :amination of the room. She went to the window, Tae ows deep an tender er 
“My pet, my darling,” suddenly exclaimed a| “ Yes, yes, too well,” shereplied; “but what did | hut the blinds were closed and the windows se- Looking downward from the skies." 
voice, and Mr. Staunton stood before ber. She | she say to all this?” cured, MONTH had passed since Mrs. Edmund’s 
arose, and before she could recover from her as-| | “Ske complained bitterly enough, and tried by | “Oh! am T at last caught,” she exclaimed to death, and all noticed a great change in Mr. 
tonishment, he had folded her to his heart and | threats, scolds and fretting to bring him back, but ‘herself, “after all I have escaped? Must I at ls Ytmunds. The wine cup and gaminy table were 
ed his lips to her: he was deaf to her calls.” \he a nun, when lite scems so br beau-| forsaken; all his leisure time was spent at home; 
“What mean yon, sir?” exclaimed Regina, re-| “But, uncle, don’t you think there is yet hope? | tiftul? Oh! darling little brother, Uncle Claude, | he vacant seat at church was again filled; the law 
leasing herself from his hold and drawing herself; You say that [am the image of my mother, and | father, dear Ina, Florence, shall f never see you| fice, which had so long heen elosed, was again 
up proudly, while her cyes flashed and her cheeks | that she was so dear to him; can Lnot bring him ‘again? Must [be buried, and yet live? Heavenly opened; busi Ness Was dillizently x med, and Law- 
crimsoucd. back? Can [not do a great deal towards making ; Father, help!” For a moment her eyes were raised i was another man. People won- 
“J have the right,” was the reply. him what he was one to heaven—divine assistance was implored, and | dered what had made the change. Some said that 
* And how came you by the right!” “Yes, [ believe you can do anything.” then she exclaimed—“ Yes, [ will escape, or perish | j¢ w P Edmunds; some that it 
“ Because you are the sweet image of my sister,| “Thank you, dear uncle; and now please tell |in the attempt!” was to get another y and others that it was 
and my own dear neice.” me why you never came to see us—why younever, Again she looked around the room; every corner | caused by that wonderfnl dauchter of his, And 
“ But Lam not like my mother, neither was her | Wrote, and why L never knew that Lhad such an j was searched; a little shovel was found, and with | Regina w: happy; eladiy did she watch and 
name Staunton,” and she tured to leave the | uncle in ¢: co,” her greatest effort the larg encourage the change in her father which had 
room. of your step-mother’s plans, [| were pried out, the sash raised, the blinds thrown | heen her earnest pr iver for years; faithfully did 
“Stay, stay,” said Mr. Staunton. “ Excuse me | suppose, for [have been to your house often, but | open, and the free air fanned her brow. She} she euard and instruct her little brother; dil 
if I seemed rude, but you are my sister’s child; I| have never scen you since you were a very little | looked ont—she listened—all was still; below was | jy did she improve herself’ in every possible taan- 
know it; I knew it from the first, and tonight I| girl. I have written frequently to you, but re-|a yard; farther on a gate, leading to the street; | 1 9 
could no longer keep my secret.” 


‘ ‘ 4 ae ner; and never did a queen reign over a kingdom 
ved No answer, and, until Pxaw you at Miss | but herheart almost sank within her as she no-| wich more grace and dignity than did Regina over 
“You are very much mistaken, sir,” and again | Willard’s, T believed you a nun.” as three stories from the > 


ticed that the window w: ic her household. 
Regina turned to go, “ A nun! What cansed you to think that?” ground; that between was no porch, or anything | pley 
“Stay, stay! Uwill explain—I will prove it to} ‘Iwas informed so by Mrs. Edmuuds.” on which she might jump. Mastily a sheet w: 
you,” said Mr. Staunton. “Tn the first place let} “Is it possble?” taken from the bed, torn in strips, knotted togeth- 
ime tell you that the present Mrs. Edmund’s is not| “Some time ago,” he continued, “I was veryill|er, and fastened to the hed-post. Then she de- 
your mother; that your own mother has been | and not expected to live. [wrote for you, but in- 






FROM PAGE 23. 
fresh air; many rambles in the grcen wood. The 
four weeks soon passed delightfully away, and 
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i ! child, you can never 
pea ? * a hee? 
nance, and with his dark hair and whiskers so en you lost her. 
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3 she remembered how the other girl had been he determined heneeforward to be an honor in- 
wxed and blindfolded, and she swooned away. | Stead of a stain to his family. And Mrs. Edmunds, 






































rabel, neithe: 
She had a viol 


















‘ed, and the Chapter VI. 












































































nails over one window 




































wise read for me,” said Mr. Staunton, as he 
handed his niece a book of exquisite poems. 
Regina took the book, opened it, aud the first 
thing she saw was the name “ Clarabel,” traced in 
scended to the ground, fled to the gate, opened it,| beautiful letters. Suddenly she shut the book, 
dead for many years, and that she was my sister, | stead of you I received a very kind letter from | and she was out in the street. It was a strange | took a bunch of keys and ‘a candle, and hwried 
Clarabel Stannton. J know your father, 1 know | Mrs. Edmunds, stating that, iu spite of all her re-| street to her, but way off in the distance she be-| ont, 
your mother, 1 kuow little Claude, who is my | sistance, you had run away, taken the veil, and | held a large bright lamp, and she determined to] “Where are you going?” asked Mr. Staunton. 
namesake; and L knew you when an infant, and | become a nun,” make that her guide. Not far from the house she} “To find my mother’s picture.” 
recognized you the minute I beheld you.” “But what could have been her object in telling | had left sho passed a dimly lighted store; she} Not to-night.” 
“hen why did you not tell me it before?” she | you such a thing?” glanced in, and there stood Benedict; her heart} «Yes, yes, 1 must go now—I cannot wait;” and 
asked, “She thought T would die; she knew I had a| heat faster as she hurried by, and a little farther | pastily she left the room and hnrried tothe garret. 
“ Because T wished to hecome acquainted first.” | fortune,—or at least she had heard me say that I) on she came to 2 horse, saddled and bridled. Ina distant corner stood a large, heavy chest; to 
\ Regina watched him closely all the time he was | intended leaving it (o you and little Claude. Tum)“ T must use this horse,” she said; “I hate to} look into it, and to know what it contained had 
: speaking; and, although it very strange news ) stand it all now; she wanted to keep you in iguo-| do so, but Twill send him back immediately, and | been the wonder of her childhood and girlhood; 
to her, vet there was an carnesiness, a truthfulness | tance of me—to make inc think that you had gone | j¢ is absolutely nece 3 and she went up to the | but she had never been allowed to look into it, or 
about him that it seemed wrong to doubt. to the nunnery, and then she wanted me to leave all | horse, untied him, mounted, and gallopped away | even to open the lid. Now her curiosity would 
: « Prove it, then,” she said. to her son; that was her object.” just as sho saw the priest come out of the store. | soon be gratified. She unlocked the chest, raised 
“ Yore, then, litle skeptic,” and he handed her | “I did indeed run away,” said Regina; “not to ‘She came to the far off lamp at and it was a| the large, heavy lid, and commenced her search, 
a likeness of little Claude, then a letter from her | take a veil, but to escape a convent.” ‘Then she well-kuown street; and, drawing her veil closer, | First she took out a great quantity of clegant cloth- 
mother. told him how her mother had tried to force her to | she passed swiftly along, and arrived at the sem-|ing; then a handsome work-box, a portfolio, a 
anunvery; how she had written to Dr. Wilson; | inary just as the whole school were aroused and | rosewood box filled with letters, then pact 
how he had accepted her proposition; how she |jn the greatest alarm. rected “To Regina,” and at the bottom 
had run away; how she hat been going to school, | ‘This delightful session, with all of its pleasures | something carefully wrapped up. Quickly she 
joy, and exclaimed— and how very kind Dr. Wilsou had been; “ and | to Regina, soon passed, and the examination came. | took it out, removed the coverings, and beheld a 
“Oh, uncle, dear uncle, forgive me, Tam so |now,” she conchiled, “T have only five more | Rogina was the bright, particular star; h beautifnl, magnificently framed portrait. 
glad—so proud of you!” and her arms were thrown | months to go, and then Iam through, and shall | jnation was the most perfect; her composition the | “Oh, this must be my beautiful mother?” 
around his neck, ani her lips pressed to his. “Oh! |reccive my diploma.” best; her pictures the most beautiful, difficult, and | claimed Regina, and she knelt and kissed the love- 
is it indeed true? can it be possible?” “Brave, noble girl!” exclaimed her uncle; “but | the best executed; her voice the finest; her music | ly picture.“ Sainted mother, no longer shall you 
“Yes, darling, your nucle Claude; you will love | you shall never teach a day.” the most soul-stirting; her dress the most tasteful | lie nexlected and forgotten.” | She paused, stariled 
him—you will be his pet, will you not?” “Why not? Te wonld be such a pleasure—such | and becoming; her face the most beautiful and | by a deep sigh, turned around, and there stood her 
“ Yes, indecd, dear uncle,” and again she was |a noble employment.” : intellectual. The three days of the examination | uncle, 
folded to his breast, “Tt will injure your looks, rain your health, and } were at last over, and the twelve graduates were | “Is it Ma?” she asked. 
Just then Florence opened the door, and was | spoil your temper.” cp «,)to receive their diplomas at night after the con-| “It is, Clarabel,” was the reply. 
about to enter, when, seeing the state of affairs,| “Oh, my temper wouldn’t be worth much if it| cert. O uncle, how could she have been put away in 
she commenced a hasty retreat. coultlu’t stand troubles and trials.” Again the large hall was crowded with specta-| this manner? But come, let us go down; vou 
“Oh! Florence, come in,” exclaimed Regina; | “ Very true, but you shall never teach. If you|tors; again there were interesting dialogue’s | take the packages, and [Il carry the portrait? 
“he is my uncle?” and Florence was brought in| want employment you can find plenty at home | spoken on the stage; splendid compositions read; |“ Let us put away these clothes first,” said Mx. 
and introduced. just as noble, and more so, than teaching for oth-| splendid music performed; and then a short re- | Staunton, 
Jt was a happy evening to all. Quickly the|ers. There is your little brother to instruct, your | cess was given, and the twelve graduates retired. | “I will replace the clothes; I will take the por- 
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She took the locket, opened it, and exclaimed— 
“dear little Claude!” then rend the letter; then 
jumped up, while her whole face was radiant with 

















ages (i- 
she saw 





























































































































trait,” said a voice beside them, and there stood 
Mr. Edmunds. yi 

Mr. Staunton left, and Regina hurricd to her 
room to examine the packages. In the first she 
found a box of costly jewels, aJocket, and a chain; 
in the other her mother’s journal, and along letter 
addressed to herself, She read tho letter with 
streaming eyes, passionately kissed the locket, and 
earnestly prayed for strength and consolation in 
this her great hour of trouble. 

Mr. Edmunds took the portrait, selected one of 
the most beautifully situated rooms in the house, 
had it exquisitely painted, ¢1 utingly furnished, 
and then just where the light fell loviiest the saint- 
ed Clarabel was placed. It was a sacred room, and 
here Mr. Edmunds retired for meditation, comman- 
ion with Clarabel, and for prayer. 

“Tr will never do for Rena to have so many 
cares,” suid Mr, Staunton, on his second visit; 
“hore she has been out of school six months or 
more, and all this time shut up at home. TH just 
tell you what it is, Edmunds, you must get a 
housekeeper, and Rena shall travel.” 

“Oh! uncle, [am very happy as Iam,” said the 
swect voice of Regina. “It would be very pleas- 
ant to travel, but [ cannot think of leaving Claude 
in the the charge of a housekeeper or servant.” 

“You shall not break yourself down for Claude, 
or anyone else,” said her uncle. “ You are much 
too young, lovely and beautiful to be penned up in 
this manner, and I don’t intend to stand it any 
longer.” 

“Why, uncle, how can you talk so when I have 
so little to do, visit so much, have my piano, so 
many pleasant acqnaintances, such a delightful 
home, so many books to read, and reecive so many 
dear, sweet Jetters from Ina, and my other school- 
mates,’ 

“ All this may do for you, but it won’t for me,” 
replied Mr, Staunton; “1 am going to take you 
around, and show the world what a nieco I have 
pot. 

“You are right,” said Mr. Edmunds; “but real- 
ly she has made me so happy, and she always 
seeins so contented and cheerful, that I never 
thought of her being any better situated.” 

“Vil tell you what to do,” suid Mr. Staunton; 

“get your sister to come and superintend while we 
are gone. You could have no objection to leaving 
Claude with her, Rena, for she is un excellent wo- 
man in every sense of the word, aud would take 
just as good care of him us you would.” 
“Oh! yes, that’s the very thing,” exclaimed Mr. 
Edmuuds; “and she is the very person I should 
like above all others. I will write immediatcly, 
and have no doubt but she will come. Wouder 1 
never thought of it before.” 

“That’s it, and now we'll have fine times, won’t 
We, pot?” 

Mrs. Carter came, and all the summer and part 
of the fall did Mr, Staunton and Rena travel and 
visit places of note; and everywhere was Regina a 
great favorite and belle; and, though she had eve- 
ry opportunity, yet by no incaus did she become a 
flirt. 






























Chayter VII. 
“ Heed not the {dle tales you hear, 


“Tis euvy prompts the tongue."” and innocently, and y 
in all she said. Mi: 


HE fall had ended, Regina had returned home, 
and now commenced the gayeties of the win- 

ter, Mi la, Maison was soou to give a very 
grand party, outwardly, to commence the winter 
par inwardly, to make and cultivate the a 
quaintance of a young, but great writer, then in 
town. It was the evening before the party, and 
‘Ella had her thxee friends assembled to council and 
give directions. 

“ Girls,” she asked, “have any of you ever scen 
Wallace St. Alvan?” 

“ Wallace St. Alvan, who is he?” 

“A great author—and oh! he is the handsomest, 
finest looking genteman Lever beheld.” 

“ And where did you see him, pray?” 

“Tn a bookstore, on the street, and at church.” 

“Ys he rich?” asked one of the gir! 

“Thave heard that he is very poor 
would make no difference, for Le is so very hand- 
some, so talented, and stands so high, that one 
would never care about his haying wealth.” 

“fs he a poet, novelist, historian, or scientific 
writer?” 

“Oh! he is a splendid historian, and writes 
works of science, too.” 

“ Aud now give us a description.” 

“ He has the finest kind of a head; light, curly 
hair; high, white brow; handsome blue eyes ; long 
silken lashes; a well shaped nose; a beautiful 
































mrourhy; and is vers tall any seacelul very digs | rand house we will have; what splendid parties 
“Will he be at the party?” We will give; and I—how proud he will be of me, | behold its Ueautital citi 





“Oh, yes indeed,” (and she might have added 
that it was to be given especially for his suke); 
“and now, all Lam afraid of is that he will see 
and be taken by that Regina Edmunds. [never 
could sce anything so pretty, interesting or extra 
about her; and yet you know how she churns, 
captivates and hewitches every one.” 

“What did you invite her for?” asked Flora 
Spencer. 

“Oh, that would never have done, for you know 
how high she stands; then [have offen been invit- 
ed to her house; and then, too, [wanted tht unele 
of hers to come. [ was obliged to invite her, but 
Ldo hope she wont come.” 
























“ Pshaw! Twouldu’t be afraid of her,” said Liz- Stee aetna Malte ahi cd oe 
zie Ste and Juliana Reed, a a he has a very intellectual look,” said My. St. | dead. 
“Aud if any one would prefer her to me, they | “82 next 
\ 


just might take her and go,” said Mora Spence 
“Well, if she docs come, { dun’t intend to give 
her an introduction, if I possibly can help it,” said 
Ella; but L shall be sure to introduce you’ th 
and, in the mean time, [| want yon to do all you 
can for me, and tell ull you can of her.” 
“Yes, yes, we will,” answered all three. 
The evening of the ty cume. Ella decked 
herself with flowers and costly put ona 
splendid dr and looking in the glass, thought; 
herself perfectly heawiful, and felt very 
she should captivate Mr. St. Alvan, ev 
Edmunds did come.“ Low very handsome he is,” 
she thought; “how distinguished, aud then what 
Q pretty name he ha: 
vit, how well that would sound. Dow Iw 
gina would not come; but one good thing—I am 
rich, and he is poor; perhaps that will be quite an 
advantage. Well, Lum going to look my prettivst, 
and do my best, and then if I fail, it wont be my 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZIN 


and she made it herself I deela 


education, pi 
splendidly, has fine conversational powers, and is 
just as industriods and amiable 
Then, too, she puts all her knowledge in pva 
she reads, paints, studies a great deal, 

every ding. at home, takes 2 great deal of exercise, 


ime ev ing? 
time for everything. 


“There is that detestable Regina, 
“how Ido hate her; how muc 
of her, and how very uncon: 
don’t see what in the world there is about her to 
like so much; and as to beauty and amiability, I 
am sure Iam much more beautilul—much more 
worthy of being loved and admired.” 


stead of wailing to be ask 
13 
piano and commenced playing. 


man. 
plied Miss Flora. 


third. “L have known Miss Edinunds a long time, 
and Ie 
an obliging disposition that prompts her to play 
immediately.” 


swered Flora. 


and egotistic. Strange, too;” an 
and told quite a history—how d 
munds had been; how unpleasantly he 
mother had jived together; how high-tempered 
Mrs. Edmands had been, and how shi 
a fit of passion. All this 


0 
r 
jieve not in cone 
but in con 


if she kne 


she. 


wr; Dnt that | Said that she uses paint and powder ¥ 
uy »} ingly.” 


uncle, and Mi: 
ship.’ Rena stopped, sni 
duced her nice! dlow qu 
as she thought of the ¢ 

pered, “how beauuttd [look to-night; he | their s 


ity wh 1 
nown. 


will corta' u XI 
senator's bride, and such a rich ouc too, What a Spain, then to France, ms 


ive by the wnpa 





'Y are 

Atier leaving Mis 
went to Mi 
turned on Re: 


the many around ber.” 
“Oh! yes, she ix a great flirt.” Four wee 
“1 should like to have an introduction,” said pleasantly 
Mr. St. Alvan, and he left her, und went to Miss i 
I eila. 
munds ?” he 


“but let me warn you to tak 
heart, for she is 


; Mrs. St. Alvan, Ella St. Al-| he did not leave her side during the rest of the | 


Re-| evening. They couve 
the party brok 


shows his taste,” suid the jealous Flora. “And 





fault, that’s certain.” 


wo might as well bave saved our trouble,” thought 








“Tow beautiful, graceful, majestic and magnifi- 
cent!” exclaimed many, as Re; 
on the arm of her hand. 
asky-bluc velv 
did form, hung in heavy fol 
gracefnl train; on the fair ne 
Phire necklace; on the Jovely arms were corres 
ponding bracelets; while her durk hair was su- 
perbly arranged, and her face beautiful beyond 

es ption, And now, while Regina is conve 
with Ella, we will walk around the room, and lis- 
ten to a few remarks, 

“ How provoking that Miss Edmunds is,” snid 
a fine looking young gentleman to another, “I 
would have given anything for the honor of her 
company to-night, but she refused me, and several 

s, Just for the suke of going with that old un- 
cle of’ hers.”” 

“Qh, there is Rena Edmunds!’ exclaimed Clara 
Morgan,  “Isu’t she lovely? Don’t she look 
sweet? And just look at her dress; how beauti- 
fully it fits, and how gracefully it falls around her, 
re, she is a real 
tion—can do more, and is the mu 
girl Leversaw. She bas a splendid 
ints beautifully, plays und sings 





meuucle, Ler dress was 











ud fell in a long, 





























As she can be, 








U 3 
iperintends 





loc 





li her own sewing, and yet finds plenty of 


In another part of the room stood Flora Spencer. 
ina,” she thought; 












me 


dre seems. 





Alter awhile Regina asked to play; and, in- 
ed four or five times, as 


nerully the case, she weut immediately to the 





“ How I admire her prompuness,” said a gentle- 
“She is too glad to get the chance to wait,” re- 


“TY beg leave to differ from you,” rejoined a 





assure you it is not a love of display, but 


“Oh! you don’t know her as well as I do,” an- 


“Who is that young lady?” asked Mr. St. Alvan 





Udinunds,” was the reply. 
“ She is very beautiful.” 






2 had di 
she told vy ple 
ct there was a decp meaning 























nage, Who have a very bi 








) AND LITERARYR EPOSITORY. 


ina entered, leaning 


“Staunton, what do you think 


vt, which fitted perfectly the splen- [ 
ii munds, @ yenr later; “St. Alvan has asked for Re- 


glittered a sap- 








do T think? Why, that his family is one 
fi ry handsome—pos- ‘ 
superior mind—is a gentleman in ey-| trust}was in Him, and she was not afraid. 
sense of the word, and that he is every way 
worthy of your ¢ 
“ But [think she might have made a better choice 
when she has so many off 
Mr. Edmunds was very proud of his accom- 
plished daughter, and he could not bear that she 
should marry a poor man. 
tious, and would have her marry wealthy—have a 
magnificent homce—a splendid’ carriage—: 
train of servants—in fact, 
cence and luxury of a pring 
be contented with less fur his beautiful daughter. 
“ What objection can you have to him?” asked | #batement of the storm, joy now took the place 
Mrs. Staunton. 
ever, a8 an acquaintance, but as a 
son-in-law I have a very serious one.” 
nv’s happiness is us dear to me as 
it is to you, and St. Alvan is a person that I 
should be proud to ackuowledge as my nephew,” 
said Mr. Staunton, 
“ But he is poor.” 
“Well, what of that? how rich were you when 
yon marricd Churabel ?” 
Mr. Edmunds was silenced, overcoute, and di- 
rectly replied —“ TI will object no longer.” 
“She could not have made a better choice,” 
said Mr. Staunton. 
“ But I don’t know how I shall do without her,” 
said Mr. Edmunds. 


rst—that he is v4 











He was very ambi-; from the burnin 














answered Mr. Staunton. 
“Rena, Lam going to 
on’t you go?” asked 


Just then Regi 
Europe in three months; we 


“Oh! yes indeed,” she ex 
beamed in every feature of her ex 

“T wonder what will come next? I have 
ceived a letter from dear Ina, and she is 
coming to spend a month with me; then Florence 
is coming to stay two weeks; and now to think [ 
shall go to Europe in the spr 
crazy with joy,” and she fairly danced out of the 


‘laimed, and je 
presstve counte- 











Oh, Lam neurly 


That night her dreams were indeed pleasant; 
hills of France, the 
ic Iand_ of Greece, 
England, Scotland, Spain; Switzerlaud, with her 
sublime scenery ; Fiorence, with her beautiful 
fork ts e, W . 
of Miss Reed, by whose side he was then standing, works oforty-and Romeyz with (hist gral: solu 
“ Mis As the time drew near to go, Regina felt but one 
ce ; r : regret; it was the thought of leaving Wallace, 
Yes, she is quite pretty, but proud, haughty, | But the lust evening came that they were to spend 
; it fled, and the sorrowful parting came. 
Mr. Ed-| That night it was late bet 
her and | eyes in’ sleep, and then they 
¢ isions of dashing waves, s 
cd in }yehite faces floating upon the deep—of great 
les, and everything terrible. 
fs . iL ‘ling of the wind, the groaning of the vessel, 
Reed was one of those ladies | the shrieks of the drowning, and the cries of the 
aigh 1 ywhere she saw Wallace rush- 
1 themselves, and possess a great thirst for admi-| ing to their aid; his hand, too, rescued her froma 


beheld the gree 
of Italy, the 





she commenced, togethe! 
re Regina closed her 
y were only troubled 





slumber: 





antly | yy} 








igh opinion helpless; and eve 















uling virtues, 






vealing vit 








Reed,” and ho left 


“That she is very beautiful.” 
“She would be ii 








ty unspar- 








Flora was alt smiles and f 
iJed sweetly, and intro- 

ly Miss bio i 
guished senator, 













inly be charmed, and then I shail be 





and how magnificently I will d low envious | vrand old chur 
some people will be; how well ts 
T did, but £ wont ever look at them then. Dl be | ings, seminaric: 
haughty sure enough then, "1 
aunusing to see he 
eyes, and wrying so hh 
she known a little of the senator’s past Listory she 
would have saved her trouble for another time and 
another person, Mr, Staunton had loved once; 
the objec 
heart wit 





one will think 








rl tu be 








of his ¢ 
forever buried. 
ible to all, yet he 


votion died, and: with her his 
s very polite, ve- 
aul for uny. 












iss Stevens; &» velore, the couve 











“Will you give me an introduction t 
ed, after a short con 
” she replied, ve 
good ca 















“Oh, certainly,” 








great fli 








Mr. St. Alvan did atl 








d, prom 
Mr. Si 





up it w 








“fers too bad,” said the mortified Ella, “Tt | post. 
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tho chagrined and indignant Miss Reed and Miss ! some still with despair, while in their midst knelt 


and prayed the white-haired minister, Perfectly 
calm sat Regina; she remembered a time when 





3 


said Mr. Ed-| there was a great storm upon the deep; when a 





hip fullof frightened passengers was tossed. 
i ly about by the furious waves; and when 
One, mighty in power, commanded, “peace be 
still,” and the winds and sea obeyed him. Her 





In the midst of the storm was heard a distant 
booming of a cannon; anxiously the crew watched 
for a while, and thena grand, terrible, and fearful 
sight met their view. It was a ship on fire. Can 
a more sublime scene be witnessed? Egyptian-like 
darkness, flashes of lightning, the beautiful light 
ship, the noise and mad raving 
ver, the groaning of the ves- 








of the wind and y 





long | sel, and the terrible thunder. All night long the 
n all the maynifi- y 
and he could not} the command, “ Watch and pray.” Morning 


storm raged, and for once in their lives all obeyed 


came at last to the troubled crew, and, with tho 





of fear and the agony of suspense. Again tho 
sky was clear and cloudless; again the sun arose. 
inallher majesty; again the troubled waters of 
the sea became calm, and the next evening the 
ship glided beautifully in to shore, 














Chapter VIII. 


“ What shall I do with all the days and hours 

That must be counted ere 1 sce thy face?” 
IHESE were Regina’s thoughts upon her return 
home, and quickly her plans were made. A 
t was made to Ina, then one to Florence, one to 
two other schoolmates, the winter spent in Wash- 
ington with her uncle, the summer at home, and 
in September Wallace was to return, 
Up stairs there was a long, wide hall, hung 
with pictures. There were landscapes, portraits 
of ancestors, and a picture of Josephine and Na- 
polcon. From a child she had loved this hall, aud 
here, by the dim burning of a lamp, at twilight 
and by moonlight, she had loved to walk and 
muse, 
It was cyening; the gallery was flooded with 
moonlight; Wallace was expected, and beautifwlly 
attired Regina walked in her favorite hall, Long 
she watchcd—long she waited, but he did not 
come; then, disappointed and heartsick, she went 
in her room and sat down. Present paper was 
handed her; she opened and read; there was news 
of a dreadful shipwreck. She looked again, and 
it was the very ship on which Wallace had sailed. 
She looked in the list of the lost, and there was 
Wallace St. Alvan, the distinguished author. 
She did not scream—she did not shrick; but a 
































heavy weight settled upon her heart—a deep gloom 
oversprend her future—and lite, which, but a few 
minute: 
tifal, was now a blank. Again she heard the 
groaning of the ship—the dashing of the waves; 
again she saw the flashing lightning—the wreel 
the passengers ca 
she saw Wallace 
to his pictur 

the silken curtains, and how very natural looked 
the splendid head, the cloquent and handsome 
eves, the expr 
so carelessly over the noble brow. “Oh, Wak 
lace!” she exclaimed, “ you will never smile, ney- 
er speak to me again. Oh, thoxe cruel waves, 





before, had been so dear, bright and beau: 









tout in the ocean, and again 
ink to rise no more. She went 


which she had painted, drew back 








¢ mouth, and the curls falling 





ion; Morcover, she was one of those who be-lwatery grave; and then, after saving so many, 
Seat tg performing so many noble deeds, she saw him 
Virtues and revealing faults; and | sink once, thrice, and then a loud shriek escaped 
y anything that was calculaicd to injure | her and she awoke. 
a person, she was sure to tell it, though of course 
not out of any harm. 
Mr. Sc, Alvan listened until she got through, | the vessel glided beautifully a 
then replied, “ I should like very much to make ber " 
acquaintance; excuse me, Mi 
her. Next he went up to Miss Flora Spencer. 
“What do you think of Miss Edmunds?” asked | stood, 
“A delightful surprise,” she exclaimed, while a 
beautiful smile illuminated her countenance, and 








adly, thoughtfully Regina stood upon di bs 
ee he said, to keep the dear child from grieving 

ne! 

keep her busy reading, ph z 
walking, or doing something, aud in evc 
tried to keep her from thinking of her grief; but 
could she cease to think of W: 
she have ce 
light hour, she walked in her f 


“Oh, if Wal- 
y here!” she munnured, 





Jace we 
“ And so he is. 
With a quick start she turned, and there he 


why did they bury a heart like thine? Why hide 
such a couutenance? Why blight such a mind? 
Wallace, Wallace, s 
Alas! not on earth—I may in heaven.” 





all I neyer see you again? 


Uncle Claude heard of her trouble, and came, 





self to death, He took her to ride, tried to 
ving, singing, talking, 


ry way 








lace? Better could 
evening, at twi- 
favorite hall; but 






d to think. Ever 








it were all natural; but it is | ney whole face became radiant with joy. 

y ¢ to tell of the picasare both 
BIY E zing upon the ocean, watching the beau- 
“Aer eyes, hair, brow, perfect features, counte-| tiful waves, or ie many pleasant cony 
nance and noble bearing certainly are not urtifi- 
cial,” replied Mr. St. Al 


no longer to see or think of the pictures; not even 
the culm, thoughtful face of Napoleon attracted 
her now; her thoughts were of V 
‘ace only. Age 
dead body came floating by, aud in the black and 
} swollen corpse she recog 

inj Wallace, A loud, wild” shriek escaped hi 
hiful voyage of four weeks, ' aWoke—it was bat a dream. Wallace had re- 
ited England and Scotland, | turned alive, well and handsome as ever, and now 
atves, and ruins— ; stood bes 
, and their many places of re- 
y went to the romautic lind of | i 
ade so great and attract 











they had; the many delightful promenade: 
: n, dud he left ber. took on deck by moonlight, and how quickly tim 
Not long afterwards Regina came along with her passed; we will only say that the journey was 
nd- | happy one to both, and that they a 
: iverpool, after a deli; 
Hiora changed | ‘Then together they 

Van-] with their le 




















surpr 









A month passed, and the church was crowded, 
and brilliantly iuminated for Rein: 
us, canals, { The appointed hour arrived, and the bridal 
entered. First came Clara Morgan and Mr. New 
u y other |ton; then Florence Willard and Mr. Scaact; and 
And it was really / adoruments. which her great Emperor Napoleon | La Clifford and Mr. Staunton; and then Regina 
tal, | and the noble Wall 
old soldiers, rem? | or in Regina’s usual 
micnto, | She look mere beautiful, or appe 

ntage, Her robe w 
and many other | fitted elegantly the p 
r long, graceful train; her ha 








monuments, sof arg grand build: 


and colleges, 








tiling, blushing, drooping her| had left. Together they visited the bos 
meting; but, had f which contained many of hi 
its of Montenotte, Lodi, Ar 
mids, Abouka, Mareu 
cdland, Wag 
3 battles, and 
ises of the good emperor, 
Tor 
Spenrer Mr. St. Alvan eat] jy fife; then they stood by his 













, Austerliiz, Tena, 





istened to their stories aud 
y called hin, 
he had so loved | ¥ 
ty gazed upon | 1 





ed, while the orange 
I contr: 
and added new grace and t 
HON | the mausoleum which a uauon's love had reared, | teady lovely form and noble bea 
unt and thought of the life and dees 
erland, with her sublime scenes 
. ‘ Y sited; then Florence, with her unpa 
“Lhave heard that she was very intelligent, but! works of art; Rome, with her grand old ruins, 
[never thought so,” replied Miss Steven ‘ 









of the mighty; The ceremony 

vis !to Elm Grove, where every prepamition had been 

do inade that wealth and taste could devise, and all 
went merry as 1 mu 

“Dear me! what 

xelaimed 

ad Regina. gre 











‘A : nar, and evidences of past greatness; then the 
“She seems to be quite a favorite, judging from | tand of Greece, and then together they returned to i 
Rome, and there they parted—V C 

3 of the homey 
» tual now only 
were 10 come, and land would “be red 
1 COUMLCHACE, 
home” was upon csery lip, w 
cloud appeared, and the capt 
quick and many, 








cd—Iaces, diamonds, and that exquisite vail, 
and all for a poor author.” 

“ Perfect nonsense,” said Li 

“Grand things she has done, to be sare, and 
a after all the tt 
"3 orders were all the advantages sh 
d; Flora Spencer. Here she has been on a tour to 








beer 








Soon the sky was overspre: 

with clouds, rain fell in torrents, winds howled, , Europe, spent a winter in Washington, then ev 

shed summer she has been sailed off to a watering 

mlcd | place, or on a 

[ewas a terrible storm, the credit of being able to get any one she pleases, 

rt, und only « poor author at last. Dear me! I don’t 

“envy her, Lum sure. [reckon she'll see the time 

‘y mun stood at his she'll be glad cuough to get a calico instead of a 
velvet dress.” 

“Well, that’s alv 


lightnings flashed, thunders roared, waves d: 
t ret an introduction, and } madly about, while the ship gryaued aud stru, 
as if in the greate: 
ded, and when; and might well ha 
1, hol uncle | yet the noble capt 
Claude, Who accompanied her home. tlessly, calmly, and e 





appalled the stoutest 1 
his counmauds feu 











In the cabin sat the passengers; some wildly | 














: ‘ ‘rls. sui i 
crying, some wringing their hands, some praying, j ties aud extraordinary girls,” suid the amiable 
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allace, and Wak 
hore; a 









ed the once handsome 





3 she 





le her. 
xe, and aj 
ned than dest 





It was a joyful relicl—a joyful 
ful meeting, and can be better 
tibed. 












s wedding. 





There was ve 
ly Hushed fa 


y lirtic col- 
re, yet never did 
ar TO greater ad- 
a pure white velvet, which 
ect form, aud huug in a 
was splendidly 
wreath and. fair 
ted benutifally with the dark ey 
nuty to the al- 
ng. 


over, and then all retarned 
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and extravagance,” 
en she beheld all the 
us; “Cand the bride, how she 
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ais hind,” remarked Miss 
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‘s the way with these beau- 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 














and youthful Miss Reed; “ they have every chance, 
every advantage, and then do nothing at last.” 


Ceapter IX. 
“That stately home was bright 
With the treasures wealth commands, 
And vems that taste and art delight 
‘To lavish on their shrine, 
It anemed that pleasure’s thrilling song 
‘Mlent ever sound in scene so fair, 
And hope and peace and joy belong 
‘To every dweller there." 
Ce bridal trip was over, the cars stopped, and 

a splendid carriage stood ready to convey 

them home. Regina glanced wonderingly at the 
fine looking black driver, the splendid carriage. 
and the two beautiful cream-colored horses, and 
then at Wallace; but he uttered no explanation— 
only handed her in, then stepped in himself, and 
the carriage rolled rapidly away. 

Tt was one of the loveliest of October evenings, 
and, after a delightful ride of ten miles, they en- 
tered a beautiful town, passed through, and drew 
up—not before a little cottage, as Reina had been 
led to expect—but a home worthy of a queen. It 
was 2 magnificent cream-colored residence, sit- 
uated ona hill, and surrounded by the most ro- 
mantic scenery; while in front was a large grove, 
beautiful walks, flowers, shrubberies, fountains, 
statues, and ornaments of every description. The 
moon was already high in the heavens, and her 
bewitching rays lent a new and enchanting light 
to the already perfect grove, with its majestic 
trees, stately mansion, exquisite statucs, and beau- 
tiful fountains. 

“Are we home?” asked Regina, when the car- 
riage stopped. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“ But L sce no cottage.” 

“There it is,’ said Wallace, pointing to the 
magnificent residence on the hill. 

“What! that palace?” 

“Yes.” 

« And you?” 

“Not the poor author you thought, but a mil- 
Hionaire.” 
For a moment Regina stood as if enraptured by 
the scene; then exclaimed, “ It is all that I could 
wish. It is grand, lovely, enchanting, and the 
most beautiful situation ever beheld.” Then to- 
gether they went up the broad walk, ascended the 
Marble steps, and were met by a beautiful little 
fairy, whom Wallace introduced as_ his sister. 
Ina was her name, and Regina thought her the 
most lovely and winning little creature she had 
ever seen, as she advanced so gracefutly, threw 
ber arms around her neck, kissed her, and ex- 
claimed, in the sweetest tones, “ Welcome to your 
home, my sister. 
Old Mr. St Alvan was next introduced; then a 
side door was opened, and to her great joy and 
surprise there stood Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Staunton, 
and little Claude. 
.“ Dear pa, dear uncle, and my little pet,” ex- 
claimed the delighted girl, as she rushed first to 
one, then the other, and gave each a glad hearty 
welcome. 

Reader, have you ever seen an old man with 
gray hair, a flowing whito beard, a stately form, a 





ot doing good—one who reminded you of Moses, 


you could kneel, ask his bicssing, and feel that you. 


father—the Rev. Edward St. Alvan. 
looked at the old man, then at Ina, and she felt 
that there were two new, decp, and lasting loves 
in her heart—one for her newly found sister, and | yor 
the other for her newly-found father. 

Aunt Winnie, the old housckeeper, and Regina’s 
waiting-maid, were hext introduced; then she was 


soon arranged, and her traveling dress exchanged 
for onc of bluc. Tea was next announced, and 
they entered a long, handsome dining-room, where 





with every luxu:y. j 


rooms, and then into the magnificent parlor, 


abundance; rooms furnished in every variety, and | 5 
all just as she liked; and as to the parlor, she 


lordly brow, and eyes telling only of heaven, and | ¢¢ J 
the patriarchs, and the prophets—one to whom | han 


would be blessed? Such a man was Wallace’s | are 


loaded down with boys and girls. 


‘mi 
shown to her splendid room, where her hair was | the 


ing cheeks and sparkling eyes we + 
After supper Wallace took Regina all through | the . Be 


the house; showed her all the splendidly furnished | ste: 


could hardly believe but what she was in some | me 


Original. 
ANGEL WHISPERS. 


PRING-TIME came, with fairy footsteps, 
Sunshine smiles to greet the earth, 

Giving Nature a green vesture, 

Tiny buds to flowers birth. 


Clear-voiced songsters gave sweet music, 
‘As with spring-time here they came; 

Laughing brooklets ran unheeded, 
Where these flowers decked the plain. 


One bright day a child had wandered, 
Scarcely heeding passing hours, 

And she, with her little casket, 

Roamed away to cull the flowers. 


She had walked till she was weary, 
‘Then sat by the playful etream, 

Thinking of ench thing so lovely, 

‘Till her thoughts were in a dream. 


And she saw a group of angels, 
Faces beaming very fair, 

And a winning low sweet music 

Seemed to fill the fragrant air. 


Then they whispered, whispered gently, 
In her accents pure aud mild; 
Whispered of their heavenly Father, 
To the little sleeping child. 


Merey, clothed in lovely raiment, 

Said, that “ though she long might live, 
She mast every unkind fecling, 
Every careless word forgive.” 


Truth was there, and whispered, also. 
Kindly spake sweet words to hear, 
Told her that “ with truthful children, 

She was ever, ever near. 


Memory brought her many pleasures, 
Many scenes of long ago; 

Said that she would oft be with her, 

As she yet would older grow. 


Love then whispered, gently whispered, 
Told her of all things above; 

Told her how the Savior loved us, 

And of God’s intinite love. 


Hope scemed the best and lovely creature 
Of all others to her given; 

For, when others had departed, 
She with wings soared up to Heaven. 


The child awoke with smiles all blending 
With the dimples on her cheek, 

For the pleasant dream bad ended, 

And she then low words did speak :— 


“Father, may I e’er retain them, 
Ever keep them by my side— 
That I may be good, my Father, 
‘That I may in ‘Thee contide.” 


And the angels daily whisper 
Something holy in our ear; 
If we listen to those whispers, 
Nought but good we’ll ever hear. 
Anntz T. SHAw. 


Original. 


SLIDING DOWN HILL. 


BY MARY I, PURINGTON. 


ds and spinning around on my toes. 
< 


going up to Oak Hill sliding. 


“ 





el-shod sleds were backed. 


UST look, Carrio Stevens, and sce what’s|in his wake. He soon, however, got tangled in the 
coming up the lane,” said I, clapping my | crust and stopped, reaching out his hand for me. 


Why, ’tis the boys, isn’t it? “All hands, then, | But fortune was not propitious. h 
Yes, just see! | had turned a complete summersault over Carric, 
Regina | there are a dozen sleds and one sleigh bottom | ‘ame tearing down behind us and striking me in 
Oh, my! won’t | the back, upset both myself and Ivan; and again 
we have a good time? Where is my hood? Get | We started, nor did we stop until we were quite 
ur mittens, Carric, for it is cold out doors for ull | (own to the hills basis, 
it looks so pleasant. \ p L 
By the time we wore habited for the occasion, forms in every imaginable feature, and we found 
id a great creaking of fect and sled-runners in laughing quite out of the question; we shricked in 
frosty crust, “the boys” drove up to the door. | Wcontrollable mirth. 
Carrie ran into the entry, dancing and saying— 2 
You’ve come after ux, boys, haven’t you? | had become of Carrie. Ivan and I walked more 
4 i Well, we’re all ready,” ere they could say whether | Slowly. v 
they met waiters in abundance, and a table filled | they were after us or Aunt Nabby. With redden- | Shievous Ive would have it that I was hurt; ask- 
7 epped out on ing me to turn round so_ he could sce if I wasn’t 
great flag-stone doorstep, against which the ying 3; and, on my turning, he tipped my head 
It is right that we stop here, between the house | We started. 

where the others awaited them. “Regina ‘was per- | and. 7 E ¢ 
fectly delighted. Everything was just as she | of who “ the boys” were. 


could wish; there was a large picture gallery up | accepted affianeed of Carrie Stevens. 
stairs—something like her own favorite hall, only | hee: 
a great deal more handsome; a large library, | yo 


sleds, and give the reader some knowledge body’s head rested on somebody’s shoulder; some- 
Edgar Russel was the body’s breath warmed somebody’s check; some- 

They had M 
n lovers from youth; and Ivan Emery was a] &td—who said that the : an® 
t 7 cf young gentleman who had been in dancing atten-|¢ry and I? Mind how you assert things of which 
filled with her favorite volumes; a cabinct; a con-| dance at Aunt Nabby’s ever since I had made my | there is no positive proof. Do yousuppose I liked, 
servatory; two studios—one for Wallace, one for| debut there, some four weeks previous to the | 0 loved, Ivan so well as that? He whom every 
his father; pictures and statues in the greatest | above mentioned night. He was Widow Emery’s | 0n¢ claimed when they wanted a gallant. Ah! ye 
‘on, and designated a right smart fellow. He was | ™ust be human to judge thus of human nature. 

good looking, (none of your handsome boys for 









wan face, and her mellow light was streaking the 
snowy carth with lines of roseate hue, Hero and 
there a twinkling star snapped its bright eye as if 
enjoying the exhilerating scene beneath. 

Such racing as there was! one fast nag strove to 
outstrip the other, and not a few tumble-downs 
were the consequence. Not a few sleds were up- 
tipped; hut everything had to fall back when the 
sleigh bottom came groaning up, that being drawn 
by six of the fastest boys in Ashdale. Across a 
great pond of ice we steered our slewy way; and 
now the white back of Oak Hill loomed up just 
ahead of us. With a cheer we flew onward. “Ar- 
rived at the foot, we would dismount, although the 
Dboys said there was no necd of it; they could haul 
‘us just as well as not. 

With much slipping and laughing we arrived 
safely at the top of the hill. Now storming fu 
rose to see who should go down on the big sled, 
as we all felt rather skittish about trusting our 
sclves on one of the little ones. At last all the 
small sleds were given to the younger portion of 
our masculine company, if they would go down the 
back side of the hill, while the rest of us agreed to 
take turns riding on the big conveyance. 

With whoop and hurrah the smaller ones dotted 
the west side of the hill, and with whoop and cheer 
our own cumbrows load started. A quarter of the 
way down, just as the vehicle was increasing its 
speed, a treacherous root struck it across the bows, 
and I, standing with Ivan and a few more on the 
top of the hill, could distinguish nothing but a 
confused mass of legs, arms, shawls and coat-tails 
twisting in the air a moment, and then wiggiling 
to astanding posture. A few scconds’ silence, ap- 
parently to sec if any one was hurt, and then such 
a shout as cut through the frosty air. Aunt Nab- 
by, a mile and a half off, sitting by the blazing 
fire, heard it, so she told us next day. 

Another trial, and, like a streak, they shot down 
the hill, over the frozen lake, clear into the brush- 
wood beyond. 

Did you ever slide down hill, reader? I hope so, 
else one of the most exhilerating sports is un- 
known and unappreciated by you. 

Now it was our turn; we who had waited on the 
hill—and such a hurry we were in that we fell 
down, and got up only to fall down again; and, if 
the boys had almost carried us to the sted I don’t 
now what we should have done. Oh! it was 
dreadful slippery, I tell you. How we fussed and 
fluttered, ostensibly for the purpose of getting 
fixed on safely, but in reality to get nearer our 
heart’s best beloved ones. 

At last we were stowed to our liking. It was 
where Ivan’s arms were requisite to steady me; 
Carrie sat flat down, and Ed Russel kneeled he- 
hind her, with his arms around her neck; the rest, 
doubtless, were in as pleasant situations. We 
started in fancied security; but, envious fate! the 
“stearers ” were not cautious cnough. Another 
sunken reef foundered our craft, and all hands 
ent down, but not until they had gone up a picce 
into the air. 
Quite unable to navigate ourselves, we steered 
wildly adown the hill, Feet foremost Ivan bobbed 
downward, and feet foremost I ploughed directly 


7 


= 


[clasped it, and we fancied our danger was over. 
Ed Russel, who 


We looked up and saw the hillside dotted with 


About as soon as Ed got 
his feet under him he tore up the hill to see what 





Again we were all on the sled, and mis- 


pack on his shoulder, put his arm around me, and 
Wasn’t that slide delicious? Some- 





body’s lips came spat against somebody’s mouth, 


mebodys were Ivan Em- 





*Twas eleven o’clock ere we were hauled up to 
!) mischievous, and the almost inseparable Aunt Nabby’s door and kissed “ good night.” But 


Original. 
THE INDIAN'S LAMENT. 


HERE, oh where are the forests grand, 
W ‘And where the flecing deer? 
‘Where now is seen the brave war-band, 
Or heard the war-whoop clear? 


Alas! alas! the story old,— 
‘The White Men came with power, 
‘With hearts and faces stonny cold, 
And snatched from us our dower. 


Our mighty trees they swept away 
To plant their feeble grain, 

And gang its praises day by day 
To drown our cries of pain. 


They frightened off the noble deer 
That bounded o’er the lands, 

And all our treasures disappear 
Before their blighting hands. 


Our mighty braves have drooped away 
Like flowers in the sun, 

And like those flowers in autumn’s sway, 
Have left us one by one. 


The shri]] war-whoop no more affrights 

The wild beasts in the vate, 

No more the Red Men’s heart delights 
To hear their foeman’s wail. 


But, ob rejoice! we still possess 
A fairer better ground, 

‘Where noblest deer the hunters bless, 
‘Where troubles are not found. 


‘Tis there we cast our mourning eyes, 
And long for that sweet hour, 

‘When we shal] fly above the skies, 
Beyond the White Men’s power. 


Exuma Louisa FULirr. 





STUMP SPEAKING, 


R*, Mr. Milburn, in his last entertaining and 
instructive work, gives a very amusing as well 
philosophical sketch of western eloquence. 

This name was derived from the platform most 
commonly used by the orators of the backwoods, 
whose actual or intended constituents, as the case 
might be, could not be troubled with the elaborate 
niceties of desks or boarded rostrums, and who, 
by a natural ascent, usually occupied a stump, the 
convenient Pnyx of every country square or court- 
house green. The ambitious aspirants, commonly 
not much if at all more learned than their rugged 
auditory, and superior to them only in shrewdness 
or desire of office, or impndence, or all, neither 
needed or could use any subtle trains of reasoning 
or lofty sublimities of thought. Any excessive 
tumefactions of speech often collapsed ignomini- 
ously at the prick of some stinging joke, probobly 
bearing no particular relation to the speaker’s 
speech, and applicable only because successful. 
But a trifling adventure did not always upsct the 
speaker. Thus, onc of them had let fly that favor- 
ite fowl of orators, the American eagle, and was 
tracing his magnificent flight into the uppermost 
empyrean. He followed the wondrous bird with 
ecstatic eye and finger raised; and as he cried out, 
“Don’t you see him, fellow-citizens, a risin’ higher 
and higher?” unsophisticated “ fellow-citizen,”’ 
his immense simplicity, confiding that there was 
a real eagle, and gazing intently in vain to behold 
him, sung out, “ Well, hanged if I can see him!” 
“Hoss!” exclaimed the speaker, transfixing the 
matter-of-fact man with the gaze and gesture, and 
speaking in the same oratorical magnificence of 
tone, “ Hoss! I was a speaking ina figger!?’ And 
off he went again with his cagle; his promptness 
and seriousness in the two transitions effectually 
shutting out any ridicule. 


This audience was of men whose physique had 
been cultivated at the expense of much of their in- 
tellect; whose sense was not proper but common; 
whose knowledge had not come from books, but 
from the hard necessities and incessant exertions 
of a laborious life. The speaker, then, must use 
their vernacular—a vernacular which we shonld 
think vulgar—and his metaphors and similes, if he 
‘uscs them at all, must he such as would readily 
penetrate beneath their tangled hair, and find 
lodgment in their intellects. And he must, at the 
same time, appeal to their feelings; for the feelings 
exercise a much quicker power over the intellect 
than the intellect over the feelings. He could not, 
accordingly, stand still and merely emit his words 
asa fountain passively pours out water, for he who 
would move his audience must be moved himself. 
It would never do for him to stand and read off a 
written paper, first looking at the audience and 
then back to his manuscript. It is the eye which 











Euvopean palace, so rich, so magnificent was its | companion of Ed Russel. I should have liked him | We had lived longer—that is, enjoyed ‘more—in 
furniture, hangings and adornments. infinitely more had it not been for his masculine | those brief hours than some stuck-up city peopie 
“And now,” said Mr. Staunton to Mr. Ed-| proclivity to flirt with, or pay attention to every | in a lifetime. i, i 
munds, after he had scen all, “are you satisfied?” | irl that crossed his path; yet onc redeeming trait, |, Well, pretty soon, after that sliding down hill, 
“ Perfectly,” was the reply.” Gren here, rendered himendurable. He was near} Carrie took a notion to slide her neck into the hy- 
“ And Rena?” ly as ‘attentive to married women, or spinsters, as | menial knot, and I-didn’t. Boys, get out your 
“Task for no more,” was the happy answer. tothe girls. It scemed to be his nature to play sleds; I’m round, and winter is coming, and who 


“ Then try your piano.” . the agrecable with the entire soft sex. He was the | Knows? You don’t. 
‘What shall { play?” she asked, taking her | rival ‘of all the young gents in that region, keep- 
seat, and ranning, her fingers over the keys. i 


7 ning ing them in hot water lest he should spirit some 
My favorite.’ : of their Dulcenen’s off with him. 
And Regina played and sung in the most soul-| Gracious! reader, don’t your toes ache standing 
stirring strains, the Marscilles hymn, on Aunt Nabby’s doorstep all this time? Excuse 
And now we will leave them all in the grand par-| me; I got looking at Ivan, with the spiritual eye, 
lor—Rev. St Alvan, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Staunton, | and I really forgot your presence. 
Wallace, Regina, the fairy-hke Ina, and little) There, Carrie leaps on Ed’s sled, and they arc off 
Claude; and to afl, and to the splendid mansion | down the lane like a streak. I sit down on Ivan’s 
and the lovely grove, we will say good night. “Bairy,” and he must tuck my cloak in round my 


220 : * . (11, | feet; must tie my scarf a little tighter around my 
We will only add that Wallace and Regina lived | throat; raust bend down to look into my face with 


very happily together; that they had wealth, hon- | his bright, funny eyes, and then we, too, go stréak- 
or, position, everything; yet in their posterity | ing over the crusty road. 
they did not forget the Giver, neither did they neg-| Oh, my! the “‘lottest’”” of boys and girls were 
lect, His service. Mr. Staunton remained devoted | waiting for us; and, one roystering lad, hauling 
to his country and his two pets, Claude and Re-| his blne-cyed lassie, swung his cap with a stento- 
gina. Old Mr. St. Alvan and Ina continued just | rian “Westward, ho! Therabble of Ashdale take 
as worthy of being loved as they at first seemed. | their way! Forward by twos! trot!” Then the 
Mr. Edmunds soon accnmulated a fortune, and de- | snow crunched and creaked beneath the sled-ran- 
voted his time principally to the education of his | ners and feet, and we started. 
son, and in deeds of kindness to the poor. Little| Such a glorious scene as appeared that winter 
Clande grew up ® noble, talented, and eloquent | nicht is not often granted us. The sun had just 


minister—an honor to himself, his family, his | withdrawn his red, angry face, refusing to look 
country, and a burning and a shining light to all. 
—__>+<>o2— 


wields the speaker’s power over an assembly. If 
you would affect any man, your cyes must mect 
his. If you would transfuse into him your own 
thought, your own feeling, your passion, your im- 
agination, your poctry—if, in a word, you would 
transfuse your life into him, your eye must meet 
his; in the forcible old Scripture phrase, you must 
see “eye to cye.” And as it is with one man, so 
jit is with many. For the manner of the word is J 
powerful, much more than the word itself. It is 
not the brain which produces results, it is the in- 
dividual, the being, the self, the T, behind them; 
the manner of speaking clothes the spoken words 
with whatever of power or beauty is exerted or 
But all are clad with magic power. shown by the speaker. It is the power of the ora- 
‘It seems, as ‘cross my fancy trace tor accordingly, his carnestness, his profound con- 
Quaint thoughts, each striving for a place. viction, his intense realization of his truth, his 
yearning dosire to transfer his consciousness of it 
to his hearers, which, ns it were, throws i¢ red-hot 
into their minds and hearts, They receive it; and 
the sensation or emotion which spreads among 
them as ho speaks flashes buck to him from their 
kindling eyes; and his strenyth, which he has sent 
out to them, comes back to him, grown gigantic 
with the strength of thousands; and now he speaks 
in the power of a thousand souls instead of one; 
and the flux and reflux of mutual influence, as 
managed for his purposes by the intellect of the 
speaker, thus becomes the means and the mei 
of his power over himself and them. Thus in, 
that the rnde fellow upon the barbarous backwoods 
s+seeee+ Mr, Fox, in the course of o specch, | hustlings, who overflows with language ungram- 
upon our sports; and a part of June’s lenutics | said,— matical and unrhetorical, whose address fairly 
seemed scattered in the west. Red clouds, tinged | “Tf anything on my part, or on the part of those | bristles with odd phrases and border lingo, he- 
teeeee ++ When Rachel, the great French trage-| here and there with gold, and waved with purple | with whom I acted, was an obstruction to peace, [| comes a prophet clothed in garments of sapernat- 
dicnne, saw ber stout sister Sarah dressed for the | streaks, looked sadly down upon the place where | could not lie on my pillow with case.” George | ural power, and leads his audience willing cap- 
part of a shopherdess, her comment was, “Sarah, |the angry sun had gone, then rode slowly away | Tierney (then in the administration) whispered to | tives whithersocver ho lists, till, liko the ancient 
dear, you look like  shepherdess who has just | enstward on an almost imperceptible breeze. In| his neighbor, “If he could not ke on his pillow | Franks when they made a king, they bear him on 
dined on her flock.” the darkly purpling cast the moon was lifting hor | with ense, he can We in this house with case.” their shoulders to his triumph. 


































‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
MEMORIES. 


BogeuNs. from their deep retreat, 
‘The offspring of an idle hour 
Come welling up—unpleasant some, 




















Sometimes ’tis swect. in solitude, 
To list the tales of memory. 
Recalling to the wearied mind, 
Swect thoughts of those once dear to me. 
And then my soul, without alloy, 
May revel in the in-born joy. 













But often. from its dark recess, 
A loathsome thought unbidden steals 
Of her who early chilled my heart, 
*Tis then my stricken fancy reels; 
And fain would from her duty shrink, | 
Would close my heart, and—eexse to think. 
Asa Rocxrs. 
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Original. 
‘WE NEVER CAN BE FRIENDS AGAIN! 


Werever,can be friends again, 

‘Though J have loved thee truly, 

And, when I Jove, to Reason’s voice 
‘My heart oft proves unruly. 


‘We never can be friends again! 

And oh! what dreams huve perished! 
‘What gems of trust in womanhood 

T have so fondly cherished. 


‘We never can be friends again! 
Our hands ne'er clasp in sadness; 
Our hearts ne’er meet with love again 
In sorrow or in gladness! 


We never can be friends again! 
I must forever doubt thee; 

The shadow of the past will hang 
So drearily about thee. 


‘We never can be friends again! 
‘Would I hud uever met thee, 

For then I would uot weep und say, 
Last Love, I must forget thee! 


‘Wo never can be friends again! 

‘The wreaths of love 1 wove thee 
Have iaded since the time J said, 

“ Sweet girl, I trust and love thee!” 


We never can be fricuds again! 
L breathe the words with sorrow,— 
Would that the Present trom the Past 
Its ghost of love might borrow 


But we can ue’er be friends again! 
Yet 1 will ne’er forget thee; 
For in the cave of dark distrust 

My memory has set thee! 





Lena LYLE. 





Fucetions Jole-Talh. 


a farmer for having called him a rascully lawyer. 
Au old husbandman being a witness, was asked if 
he heard the man call him a lawyer. 
“YJ did,” was the reply. 
“Pray,” said the judge, “ what is your opinion 
of the import of the word?” 
“There can be uo doubt of that,” replied the 
fellow. 
“Why, good man,” said the judge: “ there is 
no dishonor in the nume, is there?” 
“T know nothing about that,” answered he, 
“but this I know, if any man called me a lawyer 
Yd knock him down.” 
“Why, sir,” said the judge, pointing to one of 
the couusel, “ that gentleman is u lawyer, and that, 
and I too um a lawyer.” 
“No, no,” replied the fellow; “no, my lord: 
you are a judge, [ know; but I’m sure you are no 
lawyer.” 


: - The question before the meeting is 
this:—“ If a tellow—that is a fellow—and his gal 
—are abuut to be parted for a time—and they pro- 
pose to exchange daguerrcotypes, and for that 
purpose the felluw gos into 2 daguerreotype shop 
—aud is to pay for having the “ picture took ”— 
and he his only money enough to pay for one pic- 
ture in a magnificent case—anu. one picture in an 
ordinary one, which picture should he put in the 
magnificent cuse, his own ugly mug or hers? 
Would it be gallant in bim to put her mug in the 
ugly case? ould it be generous in him to put 
lus mug in the ugly case which she is to keep? 
‘That's the question before tne meeting. 








8OHOOL KISS. 

“Who gave that kiss? ” the teacher cried; 
“rywas Harry \4al],? John Jones rephed. 
“Come ere to me,” old Switchem said, 
‘Aud solemnly he shook his heud: 

“ What evil genius prompted you 

So rude a tinug in sehoui to do?” 

Suid Marry, “1 con hardly say 

Just how it happened. Any way, 

‘Yo do a suin she whispered me; 

Aud round my tuce Ler curls, you see— 
‘Lhat is her check—and—1l—auu—Il— 

Just kissed her, but 1 don’t kuow why.” 








seeesees It is singular what mistakes English- 


men will make in writing of events in our hiswry, | panaceas that would cui 


illustrious 
For instance 






enough to be of world-wide uotoricty. 





iu the ‘Troy district of the United Siates.” Our 
coteruporary is entirely mistaken, Mr. Heenan 
was born in the village of New York, which is on 
the top of the White Mountains, and within a mile 
of the Mississippi river, which, as everybody 
kuows, is an arm of the sea, in the District of Co- 
Jumbia und State of Hoboken. 

















- An Irishman, entering the fair at Balli- 
nagone, saw a well-defined form of a large round 
head Lulging out of the canvass of a teut. ‘he 
temptation was irr ble; up went his shillulah 
—down went the man. Forth rushed trom Ue 
teut a host of ungry fellows to uvenge the on- 
slaught. Judge of their astonishinent when they 
found tbe assailant to be one of their own faction. 

“Och! Nicholas,” suid they, “and did ye not 
kuow it was Brady O’Brien ye hit?” 

“Truth, did I not,” says he; “ bad luck to me 
for thut same; but sure if my own father had 
becu there, und his head looking so nice aud con- 
yanient, 1 could not have helped myse! 






















+++» John, it appears, is a great hand at 
chucking people into the sea; and on one occasion, 
while out sailing in company with some others, 
he concluded to dip & certain Pennsylvania Yan- 
kee, who was playing smart with the bo, The 
traps were soon arranged, and by-a y over 
went Mr. Yunkee in the dav He plunged about 
for some time, and at last hauled up, blowing 
off any quantity of saperfiuous brine. 

“Well, old fellow,” chuckled John, “how do 
you relish old Neptune’s soup?” 

“Well, Luin’t got much agin the soup, but who- 
ever put the salt in it wasn’t a bit stingy.” 











trreseee A baker in New York stole a tomb- 
stone for the hearth of his oven. One of his cus- 
tombers, finding a Death’s head on the bottom of 
his loaf of bread, ran in dismay to the deacon, 
fearing the end of the world was approaching. 
‘The latter was in equal trepidation when, on ex- 
anining his own loaf, he found the marrow-bones. 


- An attorney brought an action against 
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lief upon lis own loaf. 
+ Joe Spiller, the comedian, having to 
give out a play on a Saturday evening, addressed. 
the audience in the following mann 
“Ladies and gentlemen, to-morrow—” but was 
interrupted by a person in the pit, who told him 
to-morrow was Sunday. 
“T know it, sir,” replied the droll, and gravely 
procecded—” to-morrow, will be preached, at the 
parish church, St. Andrews, Holborn, a charity 
sermon, for the benefit of a number of poor girls ; 
and on Monday, will be presented, in this place, a 
comedy, &c., for the benefit, &. 











Mrs. Perkins says she never can un- 
derstand these ’ere market reports. She can un- 
derstand how cheese can be lively, and pork can 
be active—that is before it is dead—and feathers 
can be drooping—that is if it’s raining—but how 
whiskey can be steady, or hops quict, or spirits 
dull, she can’t see; neither how lard can be firm in 
warm weather, nor iron unsettled, nor potatoes de- 
pressed, nor flour rising—lest there had been yeast 
put into it—sometimes it would not rise even then, 








AppointTMENTS.—Some time ago we 
saw it stated that when Mr, Pierce offered the ap- 
pointment of minister to Bogota to an intimate 
personal friend up north somewhere, this friend 
iclegrapbed back—‘ | accept but where is Bogota? 
This reminds an old Virginia friend of ours of the 
fact -Known in Virginia) that Mr. Van Buren 
appointed to a consulship at some island in the 
Pacific, ong Thomas R. Gray, of Virginia, who, 
after cruising round the world « year or two, came 
back and said, “ that island couldn’t be found!” 
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CHARADES. ‘ 
Acknowledged first of womankind, 
lL uever wus of woman born; 
A follower daily of the sun, 
J never yet have seen the morn.—Evxz. 


Were e’er such curious modes of loss and gain? 
‘A will so wayward, or so strauge a doom? 
‘The more I get the smaller 1 become; 

The more I lose the larger I remain.—lit. 

Im praised, I'm condemned, I’m abused, 
‘My virtues the poet will sing; 

Abroad aud at home I am used 
By the sultan, the beggar and king.—Tozacco. 


++++++++ For the other half of a courting match, 


there is nothing like an interesting widow. There 


is as much difference in courting a damsel and an 


attractive widow, as there is in cyplering in ad- 
dition and the double rule of three. 


Courting a 


girl is like eating fruit—all very nice as far as it 


head of preserve: 


extends, but doing the amiuble to the blue-eyed 
bereaved one in black crape comes under the 





rich pungent syrup. For «le 


licious courting, we repeat, give us o “ live wid- 


der.” 


s+++s+++ Ina town in Michigan three boys were 


lately imprisoned, charged with stealing, one of 


whom wus 2 negro boy. 


On the day after the 


boys were put in confinement the father of the 
colored called to see his recreant son, and thus 


addressed him :— 


“Haven’t [ whipped you, talked to you, and 


locked you up? And haven’t I told you that if 
you associated with these d—d little white cus- 


ses you would bring up here? 


” 


seeeeees A young man becoming engaged re- 


cently, was desirous of presenting his iutended 
with a ring appropriately inscribed; but, being at 


a loss what to have engraved on it, called upon 
his father for advice. 


you see, remember me.” 


aft 





gre 


Aurora Borealis to a pimple.” One Sunds m- 
, w lace English paper say's that “ Hee- ing the pool, ‘drugs P bine ne Sunday nor 


wan was born ata place called Benicia, a village | dor of his place of business a large black suake, 

to which was appended a placard that read thus: 

“This worm was removed from a child four 

years ob age, by two doses of Comstock’s Vermi- 
‘uge. 


Cyesar’s 
been udimired for nearly two thousand years for 
its terscuess. 
words “I saw” are utterly superflous. Indeud, 
we think “I came” wholly unnecessary. 
quered. 
had, no doubt, a good deal of icisure when he 
wrote that letter, and his style suffered in conse- 
quence. 


in company 
smiul piece of timber, with a view to making canes, 


belong?” “ 
“The Chip 


without looking up to give his incerrogatur one 
smile. 


in Ireland a rebel hair-dr 
ale of a canon, to whieh an artillery! 
then applying the match, and thrusting his head 
into its mouth, exclaimed, the moment before he 
was blowu tu atoms, “1 have stopped your mouth, 


A village tailor, in the south of Spain, 
‘Mad siune, been pardoued, und had sinned again. 
Coudemued to de, the villagers implore 

‘The juuge to epure their tuilor’s lite ouce more: 


1f some one must be hung,” exclaims a voice, 
“ We live two cobblers, you may take your choice.” 


“ Well,” suid the old man, “ put on, ‘when this 
The young lady was much surprised, a few days 
ter, at receiving a beautiful ring, with this in- 

i :“ When this you see, remember father.” 





M 
“ 


sees Some years ago a druggist used to be 
‘cat on stunning advertisements of wouderful 


‘e anything, “ from ihe 
iS» 





“« 
“« 
dom. 





saw suspended over the 





“What! hang our only tailor?” is the ery, 
* Where be our vests und breeches should he die? 





A Commentary on Casar.—dulius 
letter, * I came, [ saw, I couquered,” has 
We think it rather verbose. The 


“Toon 
But Julius 





” would tell the whole story. 


‘al, 
“4, 
ay 








++ Tom, during his last tour to Niagara,| 
‘ith Smash, saw an Indian hewing a 





Pray, sir,” suid Smash, “to what wibe do you| 





-way tribe,” replicd the Indian, 


For sea-sickness, stay at home. 
For drunkenness, drink cold water. 





In one of the late revolutionary battles 
ser ran up to the muz- 











In their alarm they had recourse to the parson, 


my houcy, for this time,” 


who could afford them no consolation, inasmuch 
as “ Resurgam” was legibly set forth in hold re- 





The Louisville Courier tells of a young 
gentleman in that city who is courting a lady in. 
Jeffersonville, and who swims tho river after the 
ferry boat stops running, is raising a moustache 
with a view of keeping the drift-wood out of his 
mouth. 





Cockney Crassics. ~ “Jack,” said 
Robins, “ which varsity would you rayther go to, 
Hoxford, or ’Idelberg?” 
“Boxford, Robins, to be sure, you muff,” an- 
swered Jack. “Cos vy, I prefers bindustry to hi- 
dleness.” 


++ “Dawkter,” said an exquisite the oth- 
er day, “ want you to tell me what I can pat in- 
to my head to make it right.” a 
«Tt wants nothing but brains,” said the physi- 
cian. 
teeeee «+ “Where shall I put this paper so a8 to 
be sure of seeing it to-morrow?” asked Mary 
Jones of her brother Charles. 
“On the looking-glass, to be sure,” was his very 
prompt reply. 

steeeee+ Hy-Muy.—There were thirteen men 
marricd the otber day, in the same church and by 
the same clergyman, at Muscatine, Iowa, whose 
average height was six feet five inches—the tallest 
being six feet cight inches, and the shortest six 
fect three inches. 








MY LITTLE NED AND I. 


Mitts playinate’s dead and gone! 
I gave him many a tear! 
‘A merry little negro boy, 
Just twelve years old tliis year. 
Alas! that on Iny childhood heart 
So great a grier should lie! 
We'll’no mote play, by night or day, a 
My little Ned and’ I! 


He was my shadow where I went, 
Subservient to my will, 

But with enduring gentleness 
He made me gentler still. 

We climbed the trees, we bridged the brook, 
We chased the butterfly ; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned aud I! 


I knew, when he became so ill, 
Lis little soul would go, 

Aithough my mother nursed him well 
Aud the doctor said, ‘oh, no!” 

For I had dreamed I saw his face 
Look smiling from the sky} 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned aud 1! 


I heard him talking to himself 
‘About the children fair, 
With spangled «dresses, all so fine, 
Who played around him there; 
He whispered low and promised ‘them 
waft thei bj and y 5 i 
ell no more play, night or day, 
ity Httle Nedand' 1!” ” HO 
That long, long night we watched his death, 
The dogs howled at the door, 
‘The owls cried from the forest tree 
+ A hundred times or more; 
My mother closed his glaziug eyes, 
‘Whilst 1 stood sobbing by; 
We'll no more play, by nig) { or day, 
‘My little Ned aud’ If 


And when the great plantation bell 
Resounded for the roll, 

The roll-call of the henvens received 
Another shining soul. 

1am a sebool-boy now—and he— 
‘An augel in the sky; 

We'll no more play, by night or day, 
My little Ned aud'I. 


mos 
ite p. 


Original. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. Ciubs, 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of thirty letters. 
ly 4, 25, 5, 29 is an animal. 
9, 15, 16, 4, 24, 5, 17,17 makes many friends. 





atany 





like to do. 


chusetis. 


States. 


that occurred during the Revolutionary War. 


Dichson, New Haven, Conn. 
Frederick Luburg, at Hamburg Berks County, Pu.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ M 
trude Gladwin, Higganum, Couneeticut,” 


Gina ee tee No. 3, “lillen M, Thomas, 
eat Bend, Pa. 





‘Tare paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as will be approved in the 


any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
tory, Biography, together with Musie and Puetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddies neither 
with politics nor reliyion, but It is characterized by a high 


moraltone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California. 


‘Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
‘Moses A. Dow, No. 5 Lindall St., Boston, Mass. ‘Iwo editions 
are printed, one on thick payer, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law at 
$2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance, 


‘Ten for 6 months, $8. Ten for 12 months, $15. Paper stopped 
when the last number paid for is sent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. But if a person commences 


will have a complete book, with a title-page. Threo coples 


29 


12, 8, 9, 10, 15, 7 conquered the Thracians. 
13; 28, 10, 10, 4 took possession of Rome in 








1 88. 

“19, 20, 19, 15, 10, 4 was defeated by Narses. 
10, 1, 20 forbade the worship of images. 
«“ 18, 19, 1, 7, 8,1, 16 was a Pope. 

«7,1, 12, 1, 22 invaded Italy. 

10, 1, 3, 11, 8 was emperor of Germany. 
“1,19, 8, 1, 10, 5, 1, 6 was king of England. 
*, 13, 9, 10, 4 was manufactured in Europe. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a reader of the Waverley Magazine. 
Answer next week, 


Enigma No. 4. 

Iam composed of thirty-seven letters. 
My 12, 6, 7, 10, 8, 19, 2, 36 is a city in Connecti- 
cut. 

“ 17, 15, 11, 25, 29 is a river in France. . 
“ 1,29, 22,1, 13, 26, 8 is one of the United 
States. 

“9, 10, 20, 17, 21, 23 is a county in Ohio. 
“ §, 25, 8, 16, 27, 2 is a river in Brazil. 
21, 20, 25, 11, 34, 10, 31 is a town in Vermont. 
“ 24, 18, 9, 14, 22, 37 is u city in Massachusetts. 
33, 35, 30 is a luke in Russia. 
3, 32, 8, 16, 28, 20 is a town in Connecticut. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a young man. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 5. 
Tam comwosed twenty-five letters. 
My 3, 5, 21, 7 is what a great many pvople like 
“ 12, 10, 20, 8, 22, 23 is a large town in Massa- 
“ 16, 17, 20 is a domestic animal. 


16, 13, 16, 17, 21, 24, 6, 8 is @ preparation for 
he hair. 


15, 21, 19, 24, 5, 22 is a person’s name. 
“ 42) 10, 2, 24, 1, 24, 21, 6, 21 is onc of the United 
“11, 23, 10, 20, 5, 4, 25 are sweet to smell. 
14, 14, 21, 19, 16 is w French coin. 

“ 16, 24, 15, 8, 18 is a kind of liquor. 

My whole is one of tho most important events 
Answer next week. 

net 0 oe 
Answers to Enigmas iu our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Miss Mary Laura 
composed by Alton 


s Frauces Ger- 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


R FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITEv BY MOSES A. DOW. 


t fastidious circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
ayes. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 





by maul, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, $4. , 


number in the volume, and pays for ix months, he 





24, 28, 7) 17, 25 utfects nervous dispositions. 
5, 22, 26, 12 is one of the States. 


12 months for 85.00. 














“ 11, 28, 6, 17, 3 is a very useful animal. 
“2, 19, 18, 11, 17 are greatly to be desired. 
“ 43, 12, 20, 5, v is a liquid. 
“ 1,12, 20, 11, 5, 2 is a relative, 
“ 30, 7, 20, 8, 11, 25, 16 is an important depart- 
ment in every household. 
“12, 24, 16, 7, 5 is a lady’s name. 
21,3, 17 is an important and very powerful 
word. 
“11, 12, 26, 14 is # large bird. 
“10, 28, 11, 16 is a gentlen 
14, 24, 22, 20 is sometimes quite difficult to 
disentangle. 
« 23,19, 17, 11 is an aquatic animal. 
My whole is the name and residence of a young 
gentleman a constant reader of the Waverley 
agazine. 
Answer next week. 


My 1, 16, 11, 34, is one of the works of iniquity. 





> 
10, 
26, 17, 13, 28, 6 is the name of a color with 
which the Orientals used to dye their nails a gold 
color. 

“15, 
can plant. 


Jor gout, bourd with the printer fay 33 tai waterfall, 
Ty keep out o1 juil, keep out of debt. aS 21, 3H isin: word meaning anes, 
‘Yo pieuse every body , mind your own business. y whole is xvod advice to all. 


15, 22, 
10, 27 is the cause of much happiness. 


’s name, 





Enigma.—No. 2. 
Tam composed of thirty-four letters. 


» 2, 7, 28, 22, 3, LG, 27 is a flower. 
13, 4 is rhe name of an animal. 
2,9, 25 is a dark color. 

not far off. 
is an insect. 











12, 30, 18 is the name of a fish. 


2G, 32, 27 is the name of a beautiful Mexi- 


Auswer next week, 


Enigma No, 8. 


Tam composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 7, 4, 21, 6, 15, 20, 22 was king of Athens. 
“AT, 9, 2, 
“13,4, 5,3,4, 2-4 


1, 20, 16, was judge of Lsracl. 
12,4, 1U, 11, 8 was king of 





Asyria. 








1, 6, 12, 2, 18, 25 is a great and powerful king- 


Loulsville, Kentucky —Gray & Crawiord, St, Louis, 
Mo. 


Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great cunven- 


should tell us what was the last number he recelved, thon 
we shall know what number to renew ut without hunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
is received. Persons writing for the paper must write thelr 
name, post-ofice, county and state very distinctly. Thoso 
who wish theif papers changed should tell where it hus pre- 
viously been gent. Postage on this paper Is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable in advance at the oftice where taken out. 
Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the beneflt 
of the low price. Wocannot send them at the club price un- 
less received all togethor, as it 1s too mach trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 
Monthly Parts.—$3. a year or two for 85. in adanvce 
‘Any one seuding us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and elther of the fulluwing 
works for one year by mall; “’etersons Ludies' Magazine," 
“Harper's Magazine,” “Godey's Lauy's Book,” “ Ludles* 
Gazette of Fashion," “ Atluntic Monthly.” 
All letters aud communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 
‘Tne War To SvBsoEIBE.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paperis to enclose the money in a letter and wddress the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with tho post-of- 


fice, county and state very plainly writtou, us post-murks 
aro often illegible. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter & Cu., NO 113 Nassuu Street, New York 
City.—A. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylur & Co., Balu- 
more.-G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Olio.—E Pickup. 
Methodist Bouk Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F, A. Crump, 





COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 
We have had manutactured expressly for our paper @ 





tence. It wits hold a year's numbers. It consists of aeub- 
stantial cover, with a sunple contrivance for sewing thei to- 
gether and holding them in thelr places. A needle carries 
the thread throuyli the paper, where It tastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringlug the pupers all into a compact and 
eonvenient form. t will lust for suveral years. The price of 
this kind is 78 cents. Lt can be hud of any pertodival dealer 
nthe country. Dealers can be supplied by Daxrek & Co., 








of Now York, or at this office. $1.0 iwent by mall, 


‘When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 






























































A review of the third division of the State military 
was ordered by General Brooks. Mr. Sumner 
Bays: : 

“Washington appeared on the right of the line, 
and immediately heard trom the lips of his old 
friend and companion in arms all through the war, 
the command never so thrillingly given, ‘ Present 
arms!’ It is casy to imagine that no ordinary 
emotions filled the breast of ‘the Father of his 
Country,’ as, under the wide-spreading branches 
of the noble tree stauding at the corner of the 
street, now familiarly called the ‘Washington Ein, 
he viewed the scene before him, and recalled to; 
mind the time when on tho same ground he, with 
his undiscpilned army, commenced his seven years’ 
struggle. General Brooks, who was an clegunt 
horseman, and sat as proudly crect us 1 martinet, 
rode down the line in company with Washington, 
who most particularly noticed its beautiful appear- 
ance, Riding back with rapidity in the rear, and 
observing that not a single man looked, but that 
all (although excited with the greatest possible 
curiosity) Kept their faces steadily to the front, he 
remarked to General Brooks, in allusion to tho 
soven years’ war in which they had both been en- 
gazed, — . 

*¢ Ah, General, if we had such troops as these, 
we should have made short work of it!” 

“What a compliment to the Massachusetts mil- 
itia!” 





+ CONVERSION OF Woot 1nTO BRoav- 
cLoTu.—Once of the most interesting as well as cu- 
rious examples of the ingenuity of modern manu- 
facturing processes, is that afforded. in the tran: 
formation of a bag of wool into a picce of super- 
fino broadcloth. First, we see the wool tumbled 
out of its bag, and subjected to the disentaugling 
action of a “devil,” or “ teazor,” the sharp teet! 
of which sevor the locks of wool one from anothei 
Next, we trace it through a burring machine, the 
rollers of which separate the clotted burs which 
would vitiate the quality of the cloth. Then comes 
into action the scribbling machine, by the sharp 
teeth of which the fibres are scribbled straight and 
parallel, and brought into a continuous roll. We 
see this soft roll of wool sucked iuto the funnel of 
a tap machine, and quickly coiled round a tin 
frame or cylinder. Next, we follow the progress 
of these coils, aud find that several of them are 
transferred to the carding machine, where the 
fibres are combined together, and carried out into 
a continuous sliver. By repetition of these draw- 
ings and cardings and combings varying in num- 
ber according to the kind of material employed, 
the wool is at length brought to the required thread- 
like state, and it is then spun into yarn by a mule 
machine. Arrived at length at the cloth region, 
we trace the woolen yarn through its successive 
stages. First, there comes the weaving; then wo 
trace the cloth to the beating-shocks, by which the 
grease and oil are benten and washed out of the 
cloth —and to the fulling st $s, by the incessant. 
thumping of which the cloth is shortened, narrow- 
ed, thickened and matted in that peculiar way 
which constitutes felting. The gig mill, with its 
attire of teazles or of wire teeth, then comes into 
use, for rubbing or scratching up the filaments of 
wool, to make a pile nap, and the cloth, after these. 
various ordeals, passes to the shearing-machine, 
to haye the pile closely shaved down—to the brush- 
ing-machine, to have the short and beautiful nap 
brushed unitormly in one direction—and to the 
pressing machine, to give it that attractive and fin- 
ished appearance which “extra superfine” is ex- 
pected to present. 






































seseeees WitsLine LAGOON IN CALIFORNIA.— 
The Alte California gives the following description 
of the whales and their habits in the new whaling 
y, Lower California: 
‘The whales enter the lagoon, to bring forth 
their youug, from December to May. They come 
in great nunbers, and puss iminediately to the 
upper waters, where it is perfectly still. At times 
the females are seen in the shoal water, where 
there is hardly cnough depth to float them, care- 
fully escorting the young whales about, and show- 
ing them the greatest tenderness and care. When 
the calves get into too cool water for the old whale, 
she starts off as though intending to Icave tho 
young ones, who immediately follow. ‘The calves, 
when they first make their appearance, ure about 
ten feet long; but they grow very mupidly, aud 
searccly can be distinguished from the old ones by 
the time of leaving the lagoon, These are the Cal- 
ifornia or gray whale—a species of the right whale. 
Some have been taken yieldin, venty-fi 
of oil. They average ubout forty barrels. ‘ 
fter leaving the kugoon the whales are seen 
making their way to the northward, and next ap- 
pear in the Atlantic Ocean and Ochotsk Sea, where 
they pass the summer, aud are followed thither by 
the whaling fleet, with the certainty of finding a 
good scason’s work. In November they return 
aguin, arriving as reculur as clock-work. ‘That 
these are the same whales there is no question 
among whalers, ‘This species are only found in 
the northern regions and wong the California | 
coust, and at the season already alluded to, he-, 
tween which season they were observed regularly } 
pursuing their way north or south. Some whalers | 
believe that they have scen them ulso on the Japan ; 
coast, but itis doubtful.” 

















































R-PARTY AT MELBOURNE. 
The public as well as the private dinner-parties be- | 
came too much for me. They often resembled ; 
what one reads of the couvivalities, after a day 
hunting among the Irish squirearehy of a centur 














lage almost always presented us with a pot of 


orable ¢ 


his first blow not only smashing the glass but half 
the framework. TI immediately leaped out on the | 
verandah. I mado my y homeward over, 
Prince’s Bridge, which seemed so desolate and 
silent, and thence up the rising ground, broken by | 
a great straguling water-course, till I regained my 
lonely tent, where I found my two dogs standing 
in the moonlight, anxiously awaiting wy dilatory 
return. 














++ Port Nata. 





Notwithstanding its 
almost tropical position, Natal has an eminent! 
healthy climate. Newly-arrived settlers often r 
main for months under canvass, or in yery slight 
and carelessly-constructed buildings, without ex- 
periencing the slightest ill-etf The climate 
proves serviceable to consumptive persons, provid- 
ed they come to it before the disease has too firmly 
established itself. In the carly stages of the dis- 
ease the improvement is very much due to the 
genial temperature allowing the individual to live 
constantly in the free open air, and to the habits 
of colonial life necessitating the riding continually 
on horseback. The grave forms of maiarons and 
intermittent fever are entirely unknown. Asiatic 
cholera has never een seen in the colony. Small- 
pox has not yet visited it. Fevers connected with 
derangement of the organs of digestion occur oc- 
casionally during the scason of transition from 
summer to winter, and aiter prolonged exposure 
and exertion in the sim; but they are for the most 
tractable, and soon yield to judicious treatment. 
Diarrhoea and dysentary also are sometimes met 
with after the heat. About the same time a tire- 
some pustular affection of the skin is also liable to 
in which the pustules are apt to degener- 
ate into indolent ulcers, and become what are 
known as “ Natal sores.” Little else needs to be 
noted with respect to the climate and heulthiness of’ 
this highly-fuvored colony. 
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seeeeees APRICAN VILLAGERS.—In well nigh 


others were weaving it into strong cloth in looms 
of very simple construction. Both spinning and 
weaving are very tedious processes. They are all 
anxious to trade. The women were often up all 
night, grinding corn to sell us. One village we 

assed withont halting. The inhabitants followed 
us, calling upon our guide to return to trade with 
them. As a last arguinent they shouted, “Are we 
to have it said that white people came to our coun- 
try and we did not see them?” They are by no 
means tevtotallers. Large quantities of beer are 
manufactured by them, and they are as fond of it 
as our people are of whisky. The chief of a vil- 








beer. We passed a village one day, and saw a 
large party of men sitting smoking in the public 
sqnare, Who did not secin at all communicative, 
After resting awhile under a tree a short distance | 
from them, they sent us a calabash of beer to see } 
if we were fricnds, which was to be manifested by 

Y partaking of We saw many partially in- 
cuted people—tipsy aid even members 
of the learned professions get “a little elevated at | 
time A native doctor, with his cupping-horn | 
hanging round his neck, who had evidently been | 
making some deep porations, came out and scold- ; 
ed us severely—“ Is this the way you enter a man’s 
village, without sending him word that you are 
coming?” Entering a hut, he came out stagger- 
ing under a large pot of beer. 























+ Tue SILver Or PeNnsYyLvanta.—aAf- 
ter speaking of the silver mines of California, the 
New York Courier and Enquirer gives us some im- 
portant information with regard to deposits of the 
precious metal nearer home, It appears that in 
the State of Pennsylvania, within cight hours’ ride 
of the city of New York, and within two miles of a 
canal, and only seven distant from a railway, there 
has been lately discovered silver in quantities per- 
tectly fabulous, and which in richness and value 
throws Washoe and Arizona completely in the 
shade. The silver-lead is found in a limestone de- 
posit, and the ore contains eighty-st 
pure Galena, The lead when remeltetl produces an 
average of two hundred and twenty ounces of sil- 
ver to the net ton; thus giving a value of upwar 
of four hundred dollars to the ton of ore; the sil- 
ver producing two hundred and eighty dollars, and 
the lead one hundred and twenty dollars per ton. 
This is nearly three times the value of the rich 
placers of Arizona, and has never been approached 
in richness by any other mines in the world 
There can be no mistake in the ealenlations which 
have been made in regard to the Pennsylvania 
mine; assays have been made by ble 
men, among whom is Professor 'y, of the Assay 
Office; and, although we have only assumed the 
average yield to be two hundred and twenty ounces 
to the ton of two thousand pounds, yet some as- 
ys have been made which have shown upwards 
of four hundred ounces to the ton. 
+++ Lire’s F r1AL3.—Among the es- 
sentials of a happy and virtuous life are Work, 
ith, Friends. A congenial employment, pursued 
ith zeal and prudence, is a fundamental condition 
of well being. It is the price man pays for lif 
[tis the means by which he makes way from ap 
ip and servitude 10 liberty, independence, 
hip. It gives him right to cqual and hon- 
wnship. _ It more educating than 
books and schools, Tt trains his hand, his eye, his 
mind, his principles. Every piece of work well 
done is a triumph of honor and fidelity over indo- 
Jence and dishone: 
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ago. On oue occasion when the mirth was grow- 
ing “ fast and Curious,” being inspired as 2 bante: 





ing joke on the Ceather-bed horseman of “ Charing: 

8,” followed by a trifling bet, Ebent the steel 
poker by a blow on my arm, which so ene 
wart squatter at m 
the feat before that he 
my hand, and without considering what muscle he 
should present, he struck his arm so violent a blow 
that the poker instantly broke, and the upper part 
flying across the table, cut off the heads of two de- 
eanters, and knocked over a branched caudlestic 
The delight which ensucd exceeded all bound 
The door was locked, the table was jumped upon, 
and down it went with all upon it in a reiting 
smash, Single combats took place with m ran} 
chairs, the broken arms aud | of which few 
about in all directions. Whi we to 





need : 

‘ide who had never seen | 

natched the poker out of 
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But work alone can satisfy no man, until his 
better nature is withered within him by long neg- 
lect. We hear it falsely said that man “has” a 
soul. Man is a soul; he has” a boty. Mo man 
truly thrive in this or any other 1 without. 
a faith, 2 theory of the universe, a religion, a prin- 
ciple of action founded on a disinterested Jove of 
good, and of its source. Withont this, man is, at 
drudge, and at the worse, a 

tiles: With it he is a man, 2 co-oper- 
ator with his Maker. 

Friends are tife’s fruition, 
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fender in his hand to demolish the window, and | to serve his friend, and_stick closest to him when 
he stands most alone. But who has such a friend? 


Only he who is worthy to be so loved. Te 
and to be loved—this is the reward, the 
great reward, of noble living. 
love? How much am J loved? The answers to 
those questions will be identical and will give the 
exact measure of a man’s worth, 


love 








: Tue ArricaN Rntnoceros.—The 

Dlack rhinoceros, whose domains we seem now to 
have invaded, resembles in general appearance an 
immense hog; twelve feet and achalf long, six 
feet and a-haif high, girth eight fect and a-half, 
and of the weight of half-a-dozen bullocks; its 
body smooth, and there is no hair seen except at 
the tip of the cars and the extremity of the tail. 
‘The horns of concreted hair, the foremost curved 
like a sabre, and the second resembling a flattened 
cone, stand on the nose aud above the eyes; in the 
young animals the foremost horn is the longest, 
whilst in the old ones they are of cqual length, 
nanely, a foot and a-half’ or more; though the 
older the rhinoceros the shorter are its horns, as 
they wear them by sharpening them against the 
trees, and by rooting up the ground with them 
when in a passion. 
When the rhinoceros is quietly pursuing his 
way through his favorite glades of mimosa bush- 
cs, (which his hooked upper lip enables him readily 
to seize, and his powerful grinders to masticate,) 
his horns, fixed loosely in his_ skin, make a clap- 
ping noise by striking one against the other; but 
on the approach of danger, if his quick ear or keen 
scent make him aware of the vicinity of’ a hunter, 
the head is quickly raised, und the horns stand 
stiff and ready for combat on his terrible front, 
The rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sentinel 
to give him warning, a beautiful green-backed and 
Dluc-winged bird, about the size of a jay, which 
sits on one of its horns. 

















seseeese “ Dow, IR.”—We have received a letter 
wick, Muss. From it we learn that “ Dow, Jr.” 
was not © native of Litchticld, Coun., as univer- 
sally asserted by the press, but of Hardwick, 
Mis Says the writer: 

“Te had avery retentive memory, and from 








or five years of age, his reading once or twice 
throngh’ she old Cuteshism, when it was firmly 
fixed in his mind, and he could repeat the whole, 
from beginning to end. He possessed a natural 
genius for drawing and painting, and, indeed, 
would excel in anything he undertook. Our fa- 
ther, mmable to give him a collegiate education, 
sent him to Westticld Academy, in this State, 
where he received most of his education. He wa 
not a native of Litchfield, Conn., but of Hardw: 
Mass. 
he 
of lis parents—one of whom, our mother—is still 
living. In his last letter, he says: ‘I am right 
glad to hear once more from home—(I use the 
term in its truly legitimate sense)—for, although 
Thave nade myself a nominal home in a far-dis- 
tant land, still old. associations around the “ spot 
where [ was born,” continually remind me that its 
claims to the title take precedence of all othe: { 
hope yet to pay av to the happy home of my 
youth; but my bones will probably rest in Cx ’- 
nin soil, A place for thei is already secured in 
Lone Mountain Cemetery—a lovely spot over-look- 
ing the ever-shining billows of the Pacific.” 











Ky 
In the house in which [am now writing 
d his birth, and it has ever been the residence 
































+: + Femate Eptcarion. 
Falls paper gives a pleasant description of the 
marriage of an honest farmer with a young lady 
just graduated from a Female Academy, after her 
residence therein for about six months, The hus- 
band, boasting of her learning, says: 

“ She can tell the year and the day of the month 
when our forefathers landed at Plymouth; knows 
the name of every capitol town in the Union; can 
tell to an inch how far it is from here to the Antip- 











ix per cent. of | odes, L think she calls them. If you should bore a 


hole through the globe, aud chuck a mill-stone | 
into it, she can tell to « shaving what will become 
of the mill-stone. She is likewise a monstrous 
pretty painter, and can paint 2 puppy so well that 





big and grand as an clephaut. She knows all 
about chemistry, and says that water is composed 
of two kinds of gin, that is to say, ox gin and hy- 
drer gin; and air is made of ox gin and nitre gin, | } 
or (what is the same thing in English) salt-petre- 
vin, Shesays that burning a stick of wood in the 
five is nothing but a phiy of conical (chemical) in- 
finity ; and that not a particle of the matter which 
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abont like chaff in a hurricane.” 





Nationan Jlapriness.—Neither in- 
, hor science, nor machines, nor books can 
make a people happy. All these things are useful 
in their way, and the legislator ought to propagate 
and multiply them; but if contented with having ; 
developed the inteliectual and terrestrial part of 
man, he neglects to educate the soul—that divine 
essence of humanity, iustead of a happy people, 
he will see around him only an uneasy multiuade, 
vunbridled in iw passions aud harrassed with the + 
| double want of rising and of kuowing, of which 
}ihe sublime instinct constitutes its punishment. 
You have directed it towards the earth, and it re- ; 
mains there in the midst of riches aud of pleasur 
which consume it. Why do you not open for it 
the gates of heaven? Everything which cahns the 
\heart, everything which agevandizes humanity, | 
Feomes from above. You wish for happiness, ror | 
power, it has been placed in heaven!—and_ the 
wisest, if it he not the most religious, can never be 
the happiest nation. 
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+++ Wo LikEs PorTry ?—DPassing from 
childhood, and from the childhood of society, to 
| the grown-up men and women of this most grow! 
jue and unchildlike uge—the minds and hearts of 


est depth and elevation ure commonly tho: 




















A man is loved by 











those who consort much with him, ¢ yaccord: 
Jing to his lovenbleness. TI ens, So 
fall off from aman in adversi not their 





He was not woi 
ul regard, and ady 


as much 2 
secure the 
veals the fhet. 


hi 


















force open the door, a gentleman came with a steel 


The trieud who truly 


alled, | allevents, not those least addicted to novi 

ult | This accords, too, with all anal s 
enough to ! hun 
ity merely re- | me 


loves will go throngh fire| 


hich take the greatest delight in poetry; the 
'shatlowest and cmptiest, on the contrary, are, at 
vvading. 
y perience of 
The sort of persons who not 
in books, but in their lives, we find perpet- 
ually engaged in hunts for excitement from 









nature. 








ceding 
How wach can [ 






either in the vigor of their intellectual powers, in 
the depth of their sensibilities, that which would 
enable them to find ample excitement nearer 
home. The most idle and frivolous persons take 
anatural delight in fictitious narrative; the ex- 
citement it affords is of the kind which comes 
from without. Such persons are rarely lovers of 
poctry, though they may fancy themselves so, be- 
cause they relish novels in verso. But poetry, 
which is the delineation of the deeper and more 
secret workings of human emotion, is interesting 
only to those to whom it recalls what they bave 
Jett, or whose imagination it stirs up to conceive 
what they could feel, or what they might have 
been able to feel, had their outward circumstances 
been different. 























sess: Purr or Patent Perticoat.— The 
editor of the Chicago Press and Tribuno having 
received for inspection a new “ Crown, Gossamer, 











Woven, Pate Xpansion, Steel-Spring, Hoop- 
Skirt, with Adj bie Wate ng Bustle, and 





new Wedge-Slides, from the brated Paragon 
Corrngated Springs Factory,” gives them the fol- 
lowing first-rate notice :— 

“We called in Mr. Puddles, the fat man of the 
corps, and tried them both atonco. The effect was 
delightful, Puddles blushed, and so did all the 
lookers on; because Puddles’ figure, taking a side 
view of the same, is suggestive of the imperial 
cause which first brought hoop-skirts into fashion. 
Puddles blushed and looked innocent; but the ex- 
periment was a success. We can now certify that 
the ‘ Gossamer’ meets the original design of hoop- 
ing, and that all the collateral advantages sought 
for in any other device of the sort are obtained by 
its use. It can be made to cover a cricumference 
of at least twenty feet, to fill one whole seat at the 
lecture-room or 9 pew at the church! it conceals 
beyond the reach of suggestion the shape which 
the Great Inventor gave the human figure below 
the waist, and in its general appearance is quite as 
useless and ugly as any other article of tho sort 

















every village we suw men spinning cotton, while | from a sister of the late E. G. Paige, dated Hard-| that we have ever seen!” 


+ Baron Brocx.—The suicide of Baron 
Bruck, the Austrian Finance Minister, has caused 
a profound sensation in that empire, and indeed 
throughout Europe generally. In early life he 





a i 4 Spa pe ha vas chyaged in business, and was one of the 
his earliest youth a great desire for knowledge. |W? nee % Nae » peg, 
well remeniber, when he was not inore than four | founders of the commercial prosperity of Trieste. 


fhe Austrian Lloyds was principally his own erea- 
tion. His diplomatic and ministerial career was 
in all respects most successful; and when, five 
years since, ho resigned the embassy at Constanti- 
nople, in order to take charge of the finances of 
the Austrian empire, he may be considered to 
have risen to the height of his fortunes. Unhap- 
y, the system of fraud which is now being dis- 
closed must have commenced about the same time, 
llow far Bruck is implicated it is impossible to Bay. 
He may have been a leader in these malpractices, 
or he may have merely connived at the illicit gains 
of others. But that the matters which are now in- 
estigated extend over a long period there can be 
little doubt. The luxury of Viennese and Trieste 
milliona as evidently been supplied for years 
out of the States. The other persons suspected of 
being engaged in the newly-discovered 
arrested and thrown into prison. In f 
verity of the punishment is declared to verge on 
cruelty. Austrian finance could hardly fail to be- 
come embarrassed when the candle was burning 
in this way at both ends. 












































teeeres BLOOMERISM.—If we may judge from 
the newspapers the progress of Bloomerism is mak- 
ing considerable strides. Miss Harriet N, Austin, 
editress of a “ Reform paper” in Danesville, New 
York, devotes a long article to the subject of her 
making up. Here is an important item: 

“My pantaloons are all cut at the bottom like 
gentlemen’s. I like them better than straight oues, 
and those which some ladies haye worn, full and 
gathered at the bottom, are ‘unmentionable.’” My 
pattern was cut by a tailor, his wife taking the 
measure.” 

It has, however, its drawbacks, for Miss Mary 








p : 
you'd take it for a lion, and a sheep that looks as et die 
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E. Haynes writes from Caroline, Tomkins county, 


‘0 Dr. Lydia Sayer Masbronk’ 
“Tam almost alone in wear 
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ng the reform dress. 
me and think [am very foolish to 
nshionably, I suppose they think I 
an old maid if Tdon’t take off my ‘bloom- 
ed on reading ‘Luna’s 
remarks in the Sybil of October. She speaks of a 
will you please inform 
her I would like to learn his address, I often feel 
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discouraged and lonely.” 


We shall have little hope of our great republic 
M to its chivalry does not pro- 
ficial results. Above all we en- 
not to feel discouraged—whilo 
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there’s life there’s hope. 
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TIVE.—The last will 
r, Who has just died, is much 
alked of at Vienna. He cut off all his » 















handsome young gi 
able property. So 
nary; but there is a condition added to it, 
testator was 2 hunchback, and had a club foot, 
which defects probably had obstructed many at- 
tempts of his tomarry. He had made it, therefore, 
a condition, s’ne qua non, that the heiress is to pet 
the property ouly when she marr man shaped. 
as he was. She is, besides, to live in a convent 
three mouths each year to pray for his soul. The 
heirs-at-luw have attacked this odd last will, on 
the plea that when it was made the testator must 
evidently have been mad. As there is, however, 
no equity jurisdiction in Anstria, they may find 
their task not an casy one. 


















‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE ROSE. 


TPIS not the benuty of the roxe alone 
‘That hails it doubly dear among the flowers; 
‘Tis not the fragrance when its hue is own, 
That so beguiles {he past and present hours; 
But the romance of real life it sive 
With iemorics dear to every oue that lives. 


‘This blushing Id not fail to plearo 
‘The artless eye that ne'er beheld the F 
And none would cull it scant in benuty’s ease, 
And yet, much less, the meanest flowers that grows; 
But would provounce it Iragtant, wild, und fair; 
‘The muid’s delight, the balm of summer air. 
WELLWISDER. 
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OH! DO NOT SING THAT SONCE. 


WORDS FROM THEIWAVERLEY MAGAZINE. 





MUSIC BY T. BISSELL. 


—L LS~ ORIGINAL. EXO CS— 
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1. Oh! do not, do not sing ee song! For once ’twas sung to me, By 
2. For since she died I wan-der lone, O’er earth I’m doom’d to roam, With- 
3. I feel her kiss - es on my _ cheek, But stretch my arm in vain,— I 
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one who now lies cold in death, Be-neath the wil- low tree. "Twas sung to soothe my in - fant woes; And 
out one lov- ing word or smile, To cheer my lone- ly home. But oft when sleep hath  seal’d my eyes, A 
grasp but shad-ows, and a- wake To all my woes a - gain. Then do not, do not sing that song, Mv 
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BY MOSES A. Dow. 


Coory RIGHT SECURED.) 


CASTILLIA; 


OR TRE 


PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


ILDRED ST. 
CLARE retired 
to her chamber 
and gathered to- 
gether the few 
articles of wear- 
ing appalel she 
wished to take 
with her; a cask- 
et of jewels and 
various pieces of 
jewelry, valued 
more as gifts 
then for their in- 
trinsic worth ; 
then sho had 
quite a little 
amount ofspend- 
ing money given 
her at various 
times by her fa- 
ther, for her own 
use—all of which 
she wrapped in 
a@ small bundle, 
and then, setting 
down to the table and drawing a sheet of paper 
towards her, she took a pencil and wrote a short 
hasty note, blistered with tears and full of sorrow- 
ful despairing tenderness, beyging forgiveness for 
the steps she was about to take. This note she 
folded and sealed without re-reading—folded, seal- 
ed, and addressed to her parents. 

Night camo on, starless and moonless. Mildred 
sat by the window, the np cool air fanning her 
fevered brow and playing with the dark locks 
shading it. By and by her pretty little quadroon 
dressing-maid, Lizzic, entered the room where her 
young mistress sat. Mildred turned towards her. 

“ Sit down the lamp and come here, Lizzie,” she 
said. The maid obeyed. 

“T have something I want to tell you; some- 
thing very important, Lizzie.” 

“Yes, Miss Mildred.” 

. “Close the door first; now come here. I want 
to ask you something.” 

The girl waited for her mistress to proceed. 

“T’'m going away to-night, Lizzie, never to come 
back aguin,”” she said, at length. 

“ Away?” questioned the girl in surprise. 

“Yes, I’m goiug to be married to Guy Summers, 
and f am going uway. Do you want to go with 


Any where with you, misses,” replicd the quad- 


in. 

“ And your mother, Lizzie—wouldn’t you rather 
stay with her?” 

For a long time the girl pondered. 

“No, I shall go if you goes, misses,” she re- 
plied at length; “if you are sick who take care of 

you? If you're alone, who bese eumpany for you? 
Who do your work? Who go to carry your bun- 
dies when you go shopping? No—you'll let me go, 
misses?” 

“Tf you want to go, you may, Lizzic. I should 
miss you sadly, I know, and you would miss me, 
too. Have your things on by half past cleven, 
and wrap up what few things you want to carry 
yourself’ in a bundle, 

“Yes, misses.” 

“And do not speak of whatI have told you, 
Lizzie, to any one.” 

“ No, misses.” 

The girl wont out, and again Mildred was alone. 
How slowly the time passcd—siowly, and yet too 
fust. She did not dare to see her parents, lest they 
should notice her agitation—and yet she must 
aze upon their dear faces once more. The old 
clock struck eleven. An hour more—only one 
hour, and she felt the rubicon would be passed. 
An hour mare, and, for the last time, she would 
tread the rich carpets and pass through the doors 
of hey dearly beloved home. One hour! slowly it 


sed. 

By and by Mildred wrapped herself in a shawl, 
and, tying on her bonnet, took the little bundle 
that contained her few valuables and left the room. 
Lizzie stood waiting at the door. 

You are all ready, Lizzie?” 
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“Yes, misses.” 

“ Then take this bundle and go down stairs; I'll 
mect you on thosteps in a moment. 

The girl obeyed. Mildred stole silently along 
the whole length of the broad hall, and then 
pushed open a door that stood slightly ajar. The 
room was dimly lighted by » night-lamp upon the 
tablo. Tho girl listencd a moment, and the regu- 
lar breathing of the occupants of the chamber de- 
noted they were soundly sleeping. 

With a strange feeling she could not compre- 
hend, Mildred approached the bed and drew aside 
the heavy curtains, allowing the struggling rays 
of light to fall upon the faces of those she loved. 
Her father’s dear countenance, seamed with 
wrinkles, and shaded by a wealth of silver hair— 
how often she had kissed the furrowed brow, how 
oft those lips had blessed her. Could she leave 
him now in his old age, and, perchance, bring 
down those grey hairs with sorrow to the grave? 

Her mother was sleeping peacefully; the beauti- 
fal lips parted in a half sad smile, the long dark 
lashes sweeping the white semi-transparent checks. 
Her poor invalid mother! her sorrowful heart- 
broken mother, upon whose mind some hidden sc- 
eret grief was preying like a vampire, ever con- 
suming, yet never destroying. Her tender, loving 
mother, who had guarded her so carefully lest 
some rough breeze should blight her young life. 
This was the hardest parting; her father had been 
stern, sometimes—her mother never. Her father 
had frowned upon her, but only smiles hal ber 
mother given her, however ill or sorrowful. 
Could she now add another drop to the cup of bit- 
terness her mother had been so Jong draining to 
the very dregs? Could she bring this sorrow upon 
her? Tears, hot, bitter tears, dushed over her 
white checks. Already she was wavering in her 
determination. . 

“ Choose between us, between Harmon Sheldon 
and me!” rang in the cars of Mildred, but for 
that, duty might have triumphed. The thoughtof 
her detested lover, the addresses of whom her fa- 
ther sanctioned, turned the balance. She would 
rather die than wed him; and Guy Summers was 
more than life to her. 

She dashed aside the bitter tears, stooped and 
pressed a light kiss—light for fear of awakening 
them—upon the lips of her father and mother— 
gave one last lingering look upon the dear counte- 
nances, then went out, closing the door softly after 
her. And thus it was Mildred St. Clare left the 
parents who loved her, the home that for long 
happy years had sheltered her, and went forth in- 
to the world. Ah, better had it been if alone! 
Down the avenue of horse-chestnut, out into 
the broad lance, with her maid close by hor side, 
the poor girl groped her way in the darkness. 
Poor child, she did not know how prophetic of her 
future was this black starless night. Had she, 
Guy Svmmers had waited in vain 

The young man was ready with a carriage and 
driver at the place designated. A few moments, 
and, half fainting with the violence of her emo- 
tions, Guy Summers placed the poor girl in the 
carriage, whither she was followed by her faithful 
maid. An instant more Guy had seated himself 
by Mildred’s side, closed the door, and away 
whirled the lizht vehicle along the even road. 

“ Guy—Guy!” whispered the poor girl, “ Guy,T 
have left father und mother for you—yoa will 
never—never—” 

“What, darling?” 

“Tdo not doubt you, Guy; but only tell me you 
will always love me—always!” 

“ While life lasts, Mildred.” 

Guy Summers truly thoughteso then. Oh how 
deceitful is the human heart! 

She leaned her head, her weary aching head 
upon his shoulder—still that undefined, mysterious 
fear oppressed her. 

“Guy, again pledge meas you hope for Heav- 
en, Guy, you will never forsake me, never cease to 
love me! Promise me, Guy, I am so weak—so sim- 
ple to-night.” 

“ As [hope for Heaven, dear Mildred!” 

And she believed him! 

The next day, at a small villagein a little weath- 
er-beaten church, Guy Summers and Mildred St. 
Clare were married. Whatever his other faults 
were, as yet, a betrayer of innocence and virtue 
Guy Summers had never been, As yet, we say— 
Oh! Guy! Guy! 

And it was the expected arrival of Guy and his 
bride that caused such a commotion in the family 
of Mr. Alberte Summers, Boston, as we have al- 
ready noticed. 





We would we might close our 





history of Guy 
and Mildred Summers here, picturing in our 8 the mortgo 0 
miuds only brightness for their future, or could ! berte Summers, with ill disguised vexation, 
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we do so considerately with truth, speak of their 
lappy wedded life, the young man’s entire refor- 
mation, and Mildred’s reconciliation to her par- 
ents. We love the bright side of life far better 
than the dark, but ’tis an “ ower true tale” we are 
relating, and truth is far stranger than fiction. 

Mildred had not been a day a bride when the 
first blow from the hand of him she loved fell 
upon her. It was in this wise. 

One morning, while in a southern city, Mildred, 
inquiring for her faithful Lizzie, was informed by 
her husband that, knowing as he did she could not 
take hor north, he had sold her. 

“ My Lizzie!’ my faithful Lizzic!” cried Mildred, 
with sorrow and astonishment, 

The young man laughed. 

“Come, Mildred,” he said, “ what is done can- 
not be undone.” 

“She was my conipanion ever since I can re- 
member,” cried the young wife. “ Ah, Lizzie, my 
poor, darling Lizzie!” 

But the youthful girl was far enough away then; 
and all her young mistress’s calls, all her sorrow 
could not bring her back. 

“Forgive me, Mildred,” said Guy, soothingly. 
“T did not suppose you cared somuch for the girl, 
or I should not have done as I did.” 

Guy Summers licd; he loved gold better than 
he did his bride; he worshipped the yellow dust 
and forgot his Maker. And Mildred believed and 
forgay im. = 

Guy Sommers took his bride to his uncle’s, for 
the simple reason he had no where else to take 
her; and, as the fair young southerner stepped 
over the threshhold of the cheerless brown house, 
the shadow, that many years failed in lifting, set- 
tied over her. Ah, that shadow! 

A fow days after her arrival in Boston Mildred 
read in a Richmond paper— 


Diep.—On the 2ist ult, of apoplexy, Dr. R. T. 
St. Clare, in the fifty-ninth year of his age.” 


“Dead! dead! pEaD!” murmured Mildred. 
“ Dead—and I his murderer! Oh, father! dear fa- 
ther, if I had but died before I knew this—before 
this! 

She then threw herself upon the bed, buried her 
face in the clothes, and wept. Her heart did not 
break then; she did not go mad; tears saved her, 
Saved her for what? Had she known she had 
prayed then to dic. 


But for one person, Mildred’s stay at Alberto 
Summers would have been almost intolerable. 
For some reason or other Mrs. Alberte Summers 
conceived a violent fancy for her niece by mar- 
riage. We believe she was at hcarta good woman, 
and her keen eyesight into Guy’s character was 
one great cause of the young man’s dislike for 
her. She knew Guy Summers, and she pitied 
Mildred. Poor girl! she needed pity. 

“ Bless her sweet heart; (ll stand between her 
and harm, that I will; and it’s my opinion she’ll 
need some friend before she’s many years older.” 
And so it proved. Mildred did not know, nor 
Guy did not know fully Margaret Summers then. 


Chapter VIIT.—A Decision—A New Determination. 


“Do anything but love: or, if thon lovest, 

And art a woman, hide thy ove from him 

Whom thou dost'worship. Never let him know 
How dear he is; filt Ilke a bird before him— 

Leud him from tree to tree, frum flower to flower, 
But be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird, 

When canght and caged, de left to pine neglected, 
And perish in forgetfulness."* 


‘0 describe the raze of Guy Summers when he 
discovered the marviage of his uncle with Mrs. 
Fiynn, the housekeeper, would bo vain. In the 
first place hoe disliked the woman personally, for 
certain reasons. Sccondly, his uncle was far from 
being in want—in fact, was quite well off, and he 
had hoped and calculated upon being his sole heir; 
and the idea of the possibility of his losing all did 
not please him vastly. 

But policy caused him to be carcful as to what 
he said in the matter; now that Mrs. Flynn had 
become Mrs. Summers he crushed down his an- 
ger, and called her “ aunt.” 

Mr. Alberte Sommers was surprised; he had ex- 
pected a perfect avalanche of anathemas from his 
beloved nephew, and somehow came to the very 
sage conclusion that he had, to use an old, truce ex- 
pression, “ bit off his own nosc to spite his face;” 
or, in other words, hurt himself far worse than 
his nephew. , ; 

{ Very gently Guy informed his uncle of the loss 
of his property—how he had, as it were, pawned 
his share of the Brentford estate for money, and 
spent that at the gaming table. 
« And who holds the mortgage?” asked Mr. Al- 
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“ Horace Brentford.” 

“ And he is still west? Do you wish to redeem 
the property, Guy?” 

The young man shook his head, and said, 

“Let it go; do you know, uncle, that dying wo- 
man’s curse? She meant it for a blessing, though, 
I dare say,—it rings in my cars—‘ As you deal 
with me, so may the Lord deal with you.” 
“Pooh! you're foolish, Guy!” 

“ Perhaps [ am.” 

“ And, if Horace Brentford should never return 
from the west you will become possessor of the 
whole estate; throw your whims to the winds, 
Don’t be foolish, Guy, you dog!” 

The young man allowed his head to fall into his 
clasped hands; by and by he said, 

“You spent a night in the Crimson Chamber, 
Uncle Alberte?” 

The round red face of the bad mad grew pale; 
he took his fect down from the table in a great 
hurry, and, laying bis hand upon his nephew’s 
shoulder, rather harshly said, 

“ Never speak of that again, Guy.” 

“TJ was simply going to say, uncle,” continued 
the young man, “that I think I shall take my wife 
to Mt. Grey; city living is expensive, and, besides, 
she would find out more than she might like if we 
staid here. I will have a suit of rooms fitted up 
expressly for our use, far enough away from that 
room, though, you may be sure; what do you 
think of it?” 

Guy waited for a reply, but he waited in vain. 
“What do you think of going into now—what 
kind of a speculation, Guy?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Don’t know, ch? Don’t care, you mean to 
fay. » Well, anything but faro, Guy; anything but 
‘aro.’ 

“ And why?” 

“ You always lose.” 

“ Not always.” 

“Wonderful few exceptions—very few excep- 
tions, Guy.” 

It was the trath, and the young man could but 
acknowledge it. 

« Any kind of moderate gambling will do,” said 
the uncle, thoughtfully, at length, taking his feet 
from the table and placing them upon the mantle 
shelf. “Any kind of moderate gambling, Guy, 
you dog; hut moderate, remember.” 

Guy Summers laughed a little, low, canning 
laugh to himself, a little wicked, malicious laugh. 
And that laugh said, as plainly as words could 
have said— 

“T shall be moderate or immoderate, to suit my- 
self, and not you, uncle.” As it was, Mr. Alberto 
Summers merely tapped his nephew upon the 
shoulder and said, 

“Choose your own way, but you'll be lucky if 
you spend any of my money.” 

“We shall see, muttered the young man to him- 
self-— we shall see.” 

Alveady Guy was plotting his uncle’s downfall. 

After her arrival at Alberte Summers Mildred 
was left almost entirely to herself. The room she 
occupied was bare and cheerless, ancarpeted and 
unadorned. A red, low post bedstead, with a cop- 
perplait counterpane, and curtains of the same 
material—a simall table, which served as book- 
case, desk, toilet-stand, &c., while two or three 
windsor chairs completed the furnishing of the 
room. 
Sad was the contrast between this and her sweet 
cozy little boudoir at her childhood’s home; yet 
she would have accounted this as nothing, even 
considered it a Perfect little paradise, had her hus- 
band brightened it with his presence. 

During the long sammer days Guy Summers 
spent his time in his uncle’s counting-room, or in 
the streets, while his evenings were passed. with 
his club-room companions at their social revels, or 
in some of tho fashionable dens of wickedness 
found in every large city, to a greater or less ex- 
tent. 

In answer to Mildred’s gentle reproofs for his 
absence, Guy would plead business, urgent, imper- 
ative business engagements. And she believed him. 
She did not tell him how very lonely she was, or 
complain of the cheerlessness of her new home. 
She bathed her cyes before his return lest he 
should know she had been weeping; smiled when 
her heart was very, very heavy, fearing she might 
otherwise cast a gloom over the life of him she 
loved, whose happincss she prized far more than 
her own. 

Mildred Summers’ love was deep, pure and firm. 
Oh! if Guy had but known how to op reciate such 
devotedness; but he did not. Mildred was his 
own now—tho bird was caught and caged, what 
more should he care? 














One night he came home with the fumes of wine 
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upon his lips. She looked at him sadly, reproach- 








full ty, Ye Chapter TX. “ What are you writing, Castie?” less, of course. She called to the man who had 
MW es - He understoud the mute, supplicating look, “Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, “A record of Sergeant Jusper’s carelessness,” | brought the intelligence, and who stood turning 
ausliatds ; F : And gathering trarsand tremblings of distress ; replied the irl, bitterly. round and round in a bewildered manner in the 
Only once in a great while, Mildred.” And Ait este SN er res eee * Poor fellow; I pity the old man; ho was out hall; called to him, but in alow, yet distinct tone. 
she believed him. ae And there were sudden purtingy, such ag press in the hall when I come in, and that was what—| “ Berk, this door must be secured; in the first 
Perhaps it was better s0; itis a sad, a very sad he Ite from out foune, hearts, and choking sighs what made me afraid, Castic.” place run into the shop and bring: the hoaviest 
hour when a true and trusting woman discovers That ne‘er might be repeated.” 


i ee “Why will his being in the hall moke you | piece of timber you can find! Go quick! and, as 

. her husband, who is more than her life to her, is E_left Horaco Brentford, Joel Rushton and | afraid, Fay?” you value your life, tive uo alarm ! 

unworthy. Mildred had this yet to learn ; this Dick Mazo, the trapper, prisoners in the) “Not his being there, but the way he acted; I] {twas but the work of a second for Castillia to 
cup of bitterness yet to drain. “ Heaven pity her. | hands of a savage foe. The fort De Leon, under | thought something had happened, or was going to | draw the pistol she always carried in her belt; but 
_Guy Summers seemed in no haste to leave the 











i 7 u i ; the watchful care of Castillia, and the not over | happen.” she had no occasion to use it; not a sound was 
Wars ete city; the secret of his desired delay was that he | careful Sergeant Jasper, while Custele De Leon, | ‘ What was he doing, pet?” heard, not a footstep broke the stillness, 
| "y a > wished to complete a dangerous and desperate un-; 
i 


ate with 2 band of trusty men, were absent, having| The child burst into a little spasmodic laugh. _ In o moment Berk returned with o heavy stick of 
¢ derinking he had planned, and was only waiting «| gone to the nearest settlement for provisions. “ He was crying, Castie, crying like a great baby, | timber, with which he barricaded the door in such 
suitable opportunity to it carry out. 














uital ‘unit Sergeant Jasper was sitting in the large bare|and rubbing his eyes nearly out with his cont|® manner as to afford a temporary security, at 
his determination was strengthened by the | officers’ rvom, his left arm resting upon the table, | sleeve.” least, When this was done she drew a long breath 
simple circumstance of Mrs. Alberte Summers | his head upon his arm. Dusk had settled over the |“ Iu the hall, did you say?” of relief. 


presenting her husband with a fine son—az heir—| great forest, and this was the evening Dick Maze| She started towards the door; but, from certain) ‘‘ Are you sure of what you told me, Berk?” she 
as Guy frowningly muttered to himself, while he} and Jole Rushton left the fort upon their errand of | siguificant sounds she heard, she Judged, and | asked. ‘ 

gnashed his white tecth in his rage. An her—und | humanity—the cyening they were betrayed by | rightly, that the worthy Sergeant was making his| “Sure os gospel, Miss De Leon; tho yard is all 
he would inherit nothing of his uncle’s wealth after | their Indian guide, and were taken prisoners so | escape. alive with them, and they are planning some des- 
all his expectations. unexpectedly; the evening, also, that the savages | _ To tell the truth, Sergeant Jasper had good cause | perate attack.’ 

Mr. Alberte Summers readily divined his neph-| had determined to accomplish their hellish de-|for agitation, though crying was uot the most| “ What?” : 
ew’s thoughts, and chuckled inwardly that Guy | signs. manly way of expressing it. Late that afternoon| “They are led by thet rascally spy—Norwah!” 
would appreciute his poverty as he had ought to, arkness settled down over Fort De Leon. Cas-| ho had, as he informed Castillia, dispatched two| Custillia saw that there was no time to lose, that 
now that the prospect of stepping into his (the un-| tillin paced the long hall rapidly, her arms folded | men ontside the walls to cxamine the state of the| desperate struggle was ubout to ensue, and that 
ele’s) shoes was somewhat lessened. upon her breast, her brow contracted as if in| pickets, butit was now night and they had not re-| speedy and effective measuies must be taken for 

Guy noticed his uncle’s self-congratulation, and, thought, her strong fearless cyes looking straight | turned. He was a coward at heart, and fearing, if defence against so wily aud powerfula foe. She 


stifling his rage and disappointment, praised the before her; suddenly she turned, and, without | Castillia discovered the true state of affuirs, he reasoned, that if the inmates of the garrison were 
baby, and presented it with » new frock; inquired | etemony, opened the door of the officers’ room. 





would be sent to look after the missing men, he | suddenly alarmed such confusion would ensue that 

affectionately after his aunt’s heulth, and smilingly| _{{ Sergeant Jasper,” she said, abruptly. ___ | had remained silent upon the subject. : a suitable resistance could notbe made; everything 

wished his uncle much joy with his young heir. |, Ah! you, Miss De Leon?” said the man, rais- Sergeant Jasper was also frightened, and instead | depended upon courage, energy, skill and cau- 
The uncle was deceived, but the aunt was not. | iNg his head. of going to work in the right manner to ward off | tiousness. 


Guy was a good actor; he would have succeeded, i Yes, me; are you asleep or awake, sir?” the dangers that threatened, his natural disposition | Ln the first place the doors must be well secured ; 
we have no doubt, on the stage; as it was, he was|_ ‘ Awake, Miss De Leon; I’m awake, most cer- made itself apparent. Ho took refuge in the kitch- | secondly, every one who could be serviceable, in 
acting a dangerous part in the drama of human tainly,” he replied, rubbing his eyes energetically. | en, partially because he fancied there he would be | case worst come to worst, must be on hand with 
life; how well he succeeded remains for the future} “And all the while you knew you were aslecp, safe from Castillia’s watchful eye, but more be-| suitable weapons. Of this number Sergeant Jas- 
to determine. or, in that condition to ali intents and purposes,” | cause the younger portion of the family were mak-| per and Berk were the only ones, beside herself, 
Guy Summers took Mildred to Mt. Grey to live, | answered Cuastillia, a contemptuous smile curling | ing merry over brimming bowls of hulled corn and who understood the use of fire-arms. 
he said that the cool, bracing country aiy would | her lips and glowing in her eyes. _ | milk, and Sergeant Jasper had a penchant in that Castillia sighed; it was when she thought of the 
benefit her health, and bring back the roses to her He did Not deny it again; no one cared to dis-| way himself. P detenceless women and helpless children, not of 
cheeks, for she had grown sadly pale since her | pute Castillia De Leon. 4 Sergeant Jasper was greeted by the children | herself. She saw in » moment how they had been 
residence in her cheerless city home. “Have you discovered the manner in wh with uproarous merriment; for of these juvenile in- betrayed, und by one they had deemed a true 
“ Anywhere with you, dear Guy,” said the trust- | Norwah, the Indian spy, gained ingress and egr dividuals he was an especial favorite. , friend, Norwah the spy; and, with a thrill of hay 
ing young w through the picket, sir?” : »» |, Oh! you've come, Uncle Jasper,” cried one, | ror, she thought of what might be in store for 
We kissed her tenderly, for, with all his faults, “Tam sorry to say I have not, Miss De Leon.” | springing towards that worthy individual. them all unless a successful résistance was made. 


he really loved her; yet not so well as the sordid | “Have not! and have been sleeping! for shame He seated himself in one corner, and taking: 8! Leaving Berk in charge of the door, Castillia 
gold for which he was almost willing to barter his ;}01 you for the manner in which you guard the | huge clay pipe from a capacious pocket, proceeded | hastened in search of Sergeant Jasper, whom she 
soul—for which he had determined to risk his | lives entrusted, by my brother, to your care. Of’ to fill itwith a certain well known herb. 





































































t ; o B found busy with his pipe, us we have previously 

houor, nay, perchance his life. He looked down | cowrse you inspected the picket? ,.| He sat and smoked, and thought. He was ina| described. But she did not need to give the 

into her her clear, innocent, trusting eyes, as Sergeant Jasper cowered beneath the woman’s | predicament, and how to get out puzzled him. _ |alarm, At that moment a hidcous yell, as of hun- 

she repeated : fixed gaze, but he answered: __ Inthe meanwhile Castillia busied herself examin- | dreds of furious savages, burst upon their ears, 
Anywhere with you, dear Guy.” “Yes, Miss De Leon.” ing the flre-arms, melting bullets and preparing 


ped 5 he flr iu and the next two women fell mortally wounded by 
She spoke earnestly, wuthfully; forhim she had] Yourself? ¥ 7 wadding for the guns. ‘ Fay stood near her, hold- | bullets shot through the unshuttered window. 

left parents and home, and yet the young man did No; that is, or in other words, I had the picket | ing the lamp and watching her proceedings. * Down! down, every one of you!” shouted Cas- 
not think to repay this devotion with devotion, | examined. I had it examined, you understand ? 


this true love with as deep and fervent an aiiec “ And what report was given of its condition.” “Do you think there is any danger, Castie?” she | tillia. “ Down on the floor for your lives!” 
is tr ve Wi s deep a fervel ee a - 5 . 








7 asked for at least the twentieth time. And full| Her command was obéyed; all dropped upon 
tion, The petty officers hesitated, . twenty times an indefinite shake of the head was | the floor save Castillia, who sprang forward, and, 

“Twish I could stay with you all the time, dear| _ “am waiting, sir!” and Castillia paused direct- | the only reply. quick as thought, extinguished the light, : 
Mildred;” ho said, “but business calls me to the|!y in front of him, struck a match, lighting the!“ [5 there really, Castic?” “There is no particular danger now,” she said, 
city for a few short days.” lamp that stood upon the table, and then looked 


p.that ° “ mn looked | «There may be, Fay; I won’t deceive you; be a | “ although [am certain an effort will be made very 
“Do you have much business to attend to, serait fntowthe wan face, ;, Fam waiting, sir!) woman to-night, pet, a child to-morrow, if you | $0on to break through these windows, so carelessly 
kind enough to in : 








Guy?” asxed the swect girl-wife. a t = like. Let whatever come that may, keep your | left unsecured. Let the children lic low upon the 
“ A great deal, Mildred.” Indeed, Miss De Leon, —that is, they have | presence of mind about you.” oor, but a safer place will be in the meal room.” 
“Aud what is it? You never told me anything | 20t, a8 yet, reported,” he answered, hesitatingly. |" Castillia looked straight into the girl’s face, her | She opened the door and ordered thein to enter, 
: about it; or, do you thiuk my brain is too w Have not—and you here as unconcerned us if} strange magnetic eyes imparted strength and cour | Which they did like a herd of frightened sheep. 
to comprehend it—to comprehend the dull, unin-|Rothing was to be done!” And she gave him a 4 








ae . wae ne & n 2) age to the fairy like creature. “ Sergeant Jasper!” 
teresting subject; considered dull and uninterest- | look of flashing contempt. “ Who did you appoint | “<Thope there wont be any danger, Castic,” she| There was no repl ye 
ing, I believe, by the majority of my sex; ch!) to exumine the premises, sir? said; and Castio looked pittyingly into her com-| “Sergeant Jasper - - 
Guy?” Upon the outside, Bill Dempster and Sam | jnion’s face—the sweet, tender face, and then sho| _ “ Wat, Miss De Leon,” came in trembling tones 
| She looked into his face; there was no shade of | Sawyer. an Ee did not wonder why her brother loved the child, as | froma distant corner of the room. : 
distrust upon her frank, girlish countenance, now] And the inside?” aide » | She knew he did, “Go, as quick us you can, and bring o half 
lighted up with one of her own trusting, confiding | “ [told them to examine the inside afterwards. “want to tell you something, Castie,” said Fay, | dozen loaded rifles here, together with necessary 
siniles. “ And where are they now? of a crimson flush ‘oversprceading her countenance, | ammunition!” | - F 
A relieved expression stole over the young man’s| {‘ I—that is, they are somewhere: a ._,| “Can you listen while you are at work, Castie?” “ What for?” tremblingly questioned the cow- 
countenance; hie sutistied, then, that she did Yes, no doubt they are somewhere,” replied | « yes,” ardly Sergeant, 
not even mistrust him. He did uot reply to her at | Castillin, with a frown; “but [am not trifling,) “You know Norwah, the Indian spy, was here| “Because I bid you! Because, unless we go to 
furst, then he said, playfully. Sergeant Jasper; have you seen these men since | this morning? I saw him before you or any ouc work in. eurnest, in less than halt an hour our 
“ft couldn't be cruel enongh to vex my little | they left to execute your commands?” clse about the fort did.” sealps will be dangling from an Indian’s belt; yo! 
wife with business details; they would be dull and| _“ Why, I thought so— ['m pretty certain have, | «Where ?” ‘Tho groaus of the wounded women were dread- 
uninteresting, not to say perplexing. But [ shall) oF in other words they must be about somewhere. “On the steps; it was past daylight, and I went | ful to hear; their husbands wers with Castile, De 
try and arrange matters so as to be here most of Have you attended to the moulding, of those | out thinking [’d go to the well after a fresh drink | Leon, and they culled for them pitiously. _ Poor 
the time after a few weeks; and, while Lam gone, bullets and the loading of the fire-arms », | of water, when I met him.” creatures! they had left sunny eastern homes to 
try and amuse yoursel, and be as happy as the} {; | will attend to that right off, Miss De Leon, “Was he asleep?” share the fortanes or those they loved, und to die 
day is long.” And the bolt on the front door—you know I] « No, sitting on tho lower steps, looking at the | thus was horrible. : 
“Pil try to, Guy,” she said tearfully; “but if told you it was loose; has that been repaired? trinket he gave you this morning?” “How many women are here who can fire a ri- 
you would only let’me be near you—L wouldn’t| ‘ No—that is, in other words— “That brooch 2” fie? Any of you can; uo hesitation. Up trom the 
care how poor and miserable the—” No need of any other words, Sergeant Jasper. “Yes; ho hid it when he saw me, and then said | floor; the lives of your children, your own lives, 
He placed his hand over her mouth playfully, | If you was a young man I should be very likely |_ah! T can remember his look so well—The | call for courage! : 
“ Not another word, dear Mildred.” to tell you the estimation in which [hold you; as | flower of the pale faces is early this morning; will| ‘Tvemblingly tho women tools the weapons. 
She took up her sewing and stitched away ner-| it is, for the sake of your grey hairs, I will simply | my sister listen to what Norwah wishes to say? | ‘“ Now do as [ bid you; place the muzzle of the 
vously, trying to force buck the tears that blinded | 84Y Lam sorry, far more so than you can think; | Qf course I said yes, amd he went on—‘ The flower | Suns aguinst the windows, and if any attempe is 
her eyes and nearly choked her. sorry for you, sir, and sorry for the women aud) of the pale face i3 not happy; her warrior is gono; | made to break through, fire and make every ball 
The room was large and luxuriantly furnished. | children you have wantonly placed in jeopardy.” | would she mourn or sigh for her red brother if he | tell!” 4 . 3 e A 
Guy shuddered; it was the very one in which}, She said this with stinging contempt in her} should go and never return?” Something in the| All this transpired in less time than it has re- 
Mrs. Brentford ‘died, the very one in which he|tone. Sergeant Jasper would have attempted a| jook of his eye terrified me, Castic; I drew my | quired to write it, still the hideous yells continued ; 
had, as it were, perjured his soul for a little sordid | *¢ply, but she waved her hand impatiently. hand away from him, perhaps too hastily, for he | but, as yet, no active measures had been taken by 
gain. But he only said, hurriedly: a no more, sir; your carelessness cannot be frowned darkly and said—‘ My white sister forgets; | the savages to gain an entrance. This seemed 
“T hope you will content yourself here, Mildred; ' Justified; all Pe do, and the best you can do,|} Norwah has offered her pen sho rejects it; | strange to Castillia, although, afterwards, the rea- 
call upon Mrs, Burt, the holsekeeper, for anything j Will be to look after those men who examined the | Norwah never forgets, his hate never di en 
you may need. Good-bye.” picket and report to me at the curliest opportuni-| Tam your friend, Norwah, [said. His face bright-| _ In the hull Castiilia met Fay, who, awakened by 
He stooped and kissed her lightly; a chaise was | Y, ened. ‘My wigwam shall be hung with the finest | the hideous yells, had come from her room to ag- 
wuiting at the door. He suid good-bye again, and |, Sergeant Jasper bowed and left the room; Cas-| skins, and the best dear meat will Norwah Dring | certain the true state of uflairs. a 
then left the room. tillia sented herself in the chnir he had vacated, | for his squaw to dress; the Indian spy is the eagle} “Oh, Castic, they’re all around us ! p 
Mildred followed him, through the long hall, and, taking alate memorandum-book from the} of his tribe; will the pale faced maiden go with| “Yes; but there’s no danger, uot at present, if 
down a flight of winding stairs, down the broad | table, procceded hastily to note the events of the | Norwab and be his squaw, in his wigwam on the | we can only keep the sneaking wolves outside (he 
stone steps. duy. She was thus occupied when Fay entered | banks of the Cachauqua? Oh, Castic, I don’t | house until morning, then we can attend to them 
“ Gooil-bye, Guy.” the room noiselessly. know what I did say, something that made him | with our rifles.” ‘ an 
He did not know she had followed him; he ‘May I come, Castic?” Wer face was very} very angry, though, i know, for he frowned and] ‘‘ Yes, if we can, Miss De Leon,” said Berk, who 
looked startled for an iustant, then, usa strange | White, and her eyes looked wild and strange, stid— The hand of Norwah is wet with blood, and | had completed the buricading of the door, and was 
' expression stole over his fuce, he waved his hand What is it, Fay?’ questioned Castillia, sur- 
































YP *But| sun was apparent enough. 











; there is fire in his heart; Jet the flower pf the pale | busying Limscif with his rifle, to see if ic was well 
to her guily, and was gone. prised. 3 faces beware!’ [ turned and left him, {£ was so | loaded. 4 5 
‘ Mildred stood upon the steps until the chaise The girl did not answer until she had crouched | frightened, Castie !” He was «@ tall, fine looking young man, with 
: was lost in the distance, then sadly, tearfully down by Castillia’s side; then, with a shiver, she 





“Why did you not tell me this before?” ques- | bright huzle ey: sand abundant chestnut huir; ag 
turned and ascended slowly the winding stairs, re- said: , tioned Castillin, hoarsely. “You did wrong in| he spoke he glanced towards Fay, who stoud, pale 
traved her way along the broad upper ball, and You are never frightened, you are never| keeping this from me; had [known what you have | and silent, near by. ‘There was something he 
re-entored ber chamber. shocked, Castic; you are always so strong and so | told me—but f won’t blame you, Fay; vou must be | wanted to say to Castillin, bue feared agitating 

How lonely everything seemed, There was a, Drnve; I wish I was like you, Castie.” sleepy; go to your room and go to sicep; I shall | the weak, nerveless girl, who clung to her us if for 
table loaded with books, but she did not cure to Then you wouldn’t be the sweet little flower | kcep watch to-night.” protection, As if interpreting his wish, Fuy said, 
read; a piano occupied oue side of the room, but that you are now, Fay.’ Instead of obeying the girl threw herself down} ‘Lean hear the worst; tell all that you fear, Kob- 
her heart was too xad for music; rare paintings| “True, Caustic; but the heedless foot may tram-| upon a pile of undressed skins, and, child as she{ ert; it will make me stronger,” 
adorned the walls, and several statues occupied | ple the little Hower to the dust, while the strong, | was, soon forgot her anxity in a sweet, deep sleep. | She drew herself’ up to her full height; she was 
various niches, prepared expressly for them, but| fearless tree mocks the careless step. Iam tho} Castillia raised her in her arms as if she had been | pale and trembling 10 longer; now that the real 
they might as well have been veiled, for all tho| little flower, but you are the strong, protecting | an infant, and, carrying her to her own room, laid | danger had come, she did not shrink or shiver. 
amusement or satisfaction Mildred could derive | trec, Castie.” her upon her bed, then went buck with the juten-| “Say all that you think, Robert,” she repeated. 
from them. Guy was gone—her Guy; any place)“ And, to carry out your simile, the tornado may | tion of secking Sergeant Jasper, when the entrance! “‘!'hen, Miss De Leon, do you not think the man- 
would be cheerless and desolate without him. lay the great strong tree in the dust, and leave the | of the only manabout the premises, exce ting that | ner of this uttack is rather singular?” 

And, while the young wife sat, sat alone, in her | little timid flower untouched, unharmed. What do | officer, came rushing in, dismay pictured: upon his{ “In what respect?” 
chamber, at Mt. Grey, Guy Summers was plauning | you think of that, Fuy ?” suid Castillia, continuing | countenance, “ ¥irst—- but what is that?” 
in his wicked heart a scheme that was to bring | her writing. 3 5 “What isit?” asked Castillia, in alarm. “A singular grating sound was heard. All 
both disgrace and sorrow upon the only one who| “I can’t reason with you, Castic; but I wish I] The reply was one that sent a chilleven to her | three listened; it ceased, leaving them no wiser. 
loved him. was strong and brave like you; I can’t help trem-| brave heurt, “Haye you any idea what that was, Miss De Le- 

Well, perhaps, it was, after all that, Mildred | bling all the time, while you march boldly uround,| “The Indians! the Indians! the sneaking var-| on?” 
trusted. Better that not all at once for her to looking up everything, as if you aro in your cle- 























._ Beite é i mints! If there’s one there’s fifty Inside the picket} Castillia shook her head, and Berk continued— 
learn. life’ % putters lesson. There is One, all met 1431 Fay. this blessed minute!” “ Twas going to say the varminuts are up to somo 
righteous, One whose ways are above men’s ways,, “ And sol am, Fay. f 





' id | m Castillia sprung to the door; the bolt was too| diviltry Uiat we are not suspecting; their whoo] 
and he did all right. Years afterwards Mildre Castillia’s left hand reposed upon the girl’s soft loose to be of much service, und, to her dismay, | and yells arcn’t for nothin, you may depend.” = 
acknowledzed it, curls, while the right rapidly wielded the pen. she found the key was gone, so the lock was use-|  “ Have they tried the door?” 





























“No, they’re too cunning; they don’t expect 
get in through the door, I’ be bound.” 


Again the strange grating noise was heard; 


Jouder and louder rose the hideous yells. 


“What do you think, Custie?” questioned Fay, | time to lose!” 


looking up into the calm face. 
There was no reply. 


“T'll tell you what Z think, Miss De Leon,” said} tell him at whose hands wo died,” cricd Castillia. | age Iecred horridly upon her. 


Bork. 

“What?” 

“That the infernal varmints have a reason fo) 
yelling so.” 

“ And what?” 


“You heard that strange sound a minute ago? 
It might bo if the blasted wolves didn’t howl so we 
my arm is strong. Revenge nerves my heart; be | warriors, who, having secured Robert Berk, were 


might hear it pluiner.” 


Castillia started; the thought was a new onc, 


and it startled her. 
“ What do you think that noise is, Bork?” 


Again the voung man shrayged his shoulders as 

he ‘examined the blade of his knife and his pistols. 

“ What do you think ?” asked Fay. | 

“Well, then, if I might give an opinion without 

skeering you’’—nodding towards the timid girl— 

“T should sny we will find out too soon the mcan- 

ing of the noise, I’m afraid. I think the rascals are 
trying to get in, which they will probably do ina 
short time if they are allowed to.” 

Suddenly the yells ceased, Castillia shook her 
head and listened. Not a sound was heard; all 
was still as the grave, save the moanings of’ the 
wounded women. Castillia’s heart reproached her 
for her neglect. She went into the room where 
they lay, and with the assistance of another wo- 
man, carried them into the oflicer’s room, the win- 
dows being protected by shutters, it being safe 
there to keepa light burning. 

She laid them down upon a pile of deer skins, 
and was about to examine their wounds when a 
sudden yell of the savages, a victorious, trium- 
phanc yell, caused her to start to her feet with 
alarm. At that moment Sergeant Jasper dashed 
into the room, his face ghastly and white, evory 
lincament of his countepance expressing the ut- 
Most terror and dismay. 

“ What is it?” demanded Castillia. 
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to{ At that moment the hideous yell came nearer;|above her head, But the words had scarcely 
tho next and an assault was made upon the door | escaped his lips when, with a horrid yell, he jumped 
by tho half-drunken savages. into the air and fell lifeless upon the floor, struck 
“Who shall it be?” Speak quick; there is no|to the heart with the Indian Norwah’s knife. 
The next instant Castillia found herself bound. 
All oyes were turned upon Fay. “ Norwah has saved the life of the pale faced li- 


“Yes, you, Fay, live—live to sce Castele, and to | oness; she shall not dic now,” and the painted suy- 


“ Here is the little key; lock yourself inside; you} “And why ?” questioned Castillia, 

will ho safe thore.”” “Docs not the brave squaw love life?” ques- 
rj “And you?” questioned the affectionate girl. | tioned the traitor, in a low hissing tone. 

“No, no! ['ll not Ieave you to dic and save my-| “And if she docs?” Z 

self! You hide—you, dear Castie!” “Let her beware how she kindles the fire in Nor- 
“ Me hide!” and the proud lips curled. “No, | wah’s heart!” 

no! I have a work to do; my hand is steady, and] The Indian spake a few words to the painted 


silent nt whatever happens; that way!” and Cas-| yelling and whooping with savage glee. The ef- 
tillia drew the hesitating girl towards the closet. | fect of his words was to produce a perfect quict, 
“e No, no! let me—” and then Norwah continued, 

Castillia interruptud her. “The pale faces are dogs! they are liars and 
“For Castile’s sake live, dear Fay; for my sake, | cowards. Norwuh is the chief of his tribe, and the 
ifyou love me, live! live to tell of our fute, child! | Lecapooes are mighty in the forests; even tho Da- 
Live!” cotah warriors fear them. Tho pale faces gave 
“For Heaven’s sake, be quick!” cried Bobert, | moncy to Norwah to betray his nation, but he has 
springing towards the closet, and raising the buf-| laughed in his heart; and to-night the knives of 
falo skins so as to open the small door. his warriors have drank the blood of the women 
But what a spectacle presented itself as the | and children, and their scalps are many!” 

hides were removed; a sight that would have been{ The warrior paused, and 2 horrid yell and the 
extremely Indicrons under other circumstances, | brandishing of knives and tomahawks followed 
There lay Sergeant Jasper, gasping for breath, | this speach. Norwah continued, 

and trembling in every limb. “Yet the chief of his tribe loves the flower of the 
“You miserable coward!” hissed Berk, giving | pale faces; his wigwam is loncly, and he has no 
the trembling individual an unceremonious kick; | sqnaw to make his pemmican. This morning the 
“up with you, and if you keer for that top-knot of | flower of the pale faccs gave hiin bitter words and 
yourn, just be ready to Protest it with something | put fire into his heart; to-night he has come for her; 
better than buffalo skins!” will the lioness of her tribe tell Norwah where the 
“Do you insult your officer?” cried Sergeant | young squaw is hidden?” 

Jasper, quaking with terror; but Berk did not}” A ‘breathless silence followed the question ; 
heed him, for he was busily engaged secreting Fay;| there came no reply. Norwah turned to Robert 
and begging her, let come what would, to be silent | Berk, who, although badly wounded, stood be- 
and not expose herself. tween two stalwart warriors, who regarded him 
Aud all this while the whoops and yells contin- | ever and anon with looks clescriptive of the most 
ued, and the Diows of the savages’ tomahawk | blood-thirsiy and revengeful feelings. 

came heavior and faster upon the door. Above] “The white warrior loves life, and the scalping- 
this din came the groans and shricks of the wound- | knife and tomahawk are thirsty for more blood,” 


eyes flashed with proud defiance and scorn, Nor- 
wah bound the withes tighter about the white 
wrists, whilo his followers stood leering at her 
frightfally; then he said, turning to Fay, who 
stood weeping and trembling, also bound, 

“Will the flowor of the pale faces give Norwah 
bitter words sow?” 

This was two days after the massacre at the 
Fort De Leon, and Norwah had just joiued the par- 
ty of Indians to whom the captives had been in- 
trusted for safe keeping. 

“ Norwah has just returned with his warriors 
and braves,” continued the savage, tauntingly; 
“to-night, with them, he goes forth to mect the 
lion of his tribe and his warriors, and to hang their 
scalps to his belt! As for Norwal, he is a great 
chicf; the pale faces will fear him!” 

“Norwah is a coward,” cried Castillia, indig- 
nantly; “he smoked the pipe of peace with the 
pale faces, and called them brethren; he is a trai- 
tor; he killed their women and children, and now 
he will lay in wait for them; Norwah is a dog!” 
Norwah seized his tomahawk in anger, but Cas- 
tillia gazed resolutely into his bloodshot eyes, and 
he let the hatcher fall again to his side. 

“Would the white sguaw know how her father 
died?” questioned the Indian, tauntingly; “ it was 
Jong ago, and Norwah was butabrave then. But 
Norwah lighted the torch fire, and Norwah’s hand 
tortured the old warrior with fire and steel; Nor- 
wah’s tomahawk nailed him to the bloody tree; 
Norwah’s sealping knife gave him another scalp 
for his belt; here it is!” and the savage shook a 
dried, tangled mass of grey hair before Castillia’s 
eyes. 

ve ’Tis the white squaw’s father’s, the old chief 
De Leon; Norwah has his scalp! Ha! ha!” and a 
low, gutteral laugh followed the brutal speach. 
“And you tell me this?” cried Castillia, “you 
tull me this, torturer, murderer! you, who sat at 
our fire and eat salt with us! you, and we fed you, 
and clothed you, and loved you; and, when sick, 
nursed you as a brother; and all the while—” 
Castillia paused; she was helpless. Oh, if she 
had been free but onc moment! 

“Your fathor’s blood was on my hands. Nor- 


ew ist Se a ti ot and dying. ie it was a fe shat canned even as cried Norwah, advancing to where the young man 
he cellar! the cellar! the whole infern: ibe | tillin’s proud face to blanch, and the strong, steady | stood, weak and trembling from a loss of blood. a ine: he i + Je ii 
are in the cellar, and coming up the trap!” hand to tremble, not for herself; but when the | “ Would he live to see his father when he returns, web is cunning, i he is a fox; let the white squaw 
“And you let them!” thought of hearts that would be made desolate, of | or does he wish to die?” Until now Castillia had maintained her compos- 
Castillia sprang towards the door, but was met| the agony of fathers, husbands, lovers, brothers,| “ Every one likes to live,” was the reply. ure; but, as she saw before her one of her aged fa- 
by Robert Berk, almost dragging Fay afterhim. | when they returned to find—oh! merciful Heavens,| _“ And so does the white warrior, and he may.| thoy’s inhuman murderers she could not calmly 
“Lost! lost! the fort is lost, the house is full of | what! Norwah is sick of blood, and loves the flower of | endure the sight, All her strength she exerted to 
the bloody varmints !” Her mind’s eye pictured all—pictured all, alas! the pale faces. Let the white man tell where she} break the strong withs that bound her, but the ef- 
“And the children, the poor women and chil- | too vividly. is, and he shall go free.” fort only caused the bands to sink into the white 
dren!” cried Castilian, attempting to leave the| Suddenly the pounding upon the door ceased,| There was no reply. wrists until the blood spouted from the purple 
room; but Robert Berk detained her. and the hidcous yells hushed. Then the voice of} “ Will the white man tell?” demanded the Indian, veins, The Indian laughed. P 
“Are you mad, Miss De Leon; are you mad?| an Indian spoke; it was that of the traitor, Nor- | sternly. “ Let tho:brave lioness try the strength of the 


Will you throw away your life for nothing? It is | wah. But there came no answer. 7 i ‘ ak 2 
too Inte now; Ict us protect oursclves if we can.” | _“ Will the pale face open the door to the warriors} ‘Avain the question was repeated, but, firm and | bands; they are strong—she cannot break them; 
Pp daunted, the young man remained silent. let her save her unger, for she will need it when 

s ite she sees her brother’s scalp at Norwah’s belt. As 








“ And leave the women and children to perish!” | of the Lecapooes ? 


cried Castillia, “For shume on you both, Robert 
Berk and Sergeant Jasper! for shame!” 
“Tf there was a possibility of doing any good 


Robert Berk would be the last one to shirk; as it} paint; their hands are red with blood, and many 
scalps have been taken in the fort De Leon. But] light in the f 


Norwah is a fricnd to the dark-cyed squaw, the | she fled,” said the young man, evasively. 


is, if you valuo your life and those in this room, 
listen to reason!” 


“{ denounce you for a coward, Berk!” cried | lioness of her tribe. She has given him soft words, 


Castillia, as the shricks of the women and children | and there is no fire in his heart for her. 
would save her—but he.cunnot, if she closes the | rior die!” 


filled the air. The young man’s brow flushed. 


“ This is no time for dispute, Miss De Leon; our | 
turn will come soon enough. The bloody varmints 


will be upon us before we can say Jack Robinson,” | ,, i 

you are a traitor, Norwah, and we are prepared | rough-spoken, hut generous hearted young man, 
to defend ourselves. The fire of the pale tace’s ri-| who had silently and for years loved gentle Fay 
Save your fle never misses, and their knives have beon whet- | Forrest better than his life. 


he said, coolly locking the door and putting the 
key into his pocket. 
“You are too brave, too fearless. 


life for some pw 3 do not throw it a Miss | & 
# some purpose; do not throw i away, Miss |"rnis Castiliia, said in the language of the Leca-| lone 
pooes, that she had been fumilliar with from achild.| “ Will the lioness of her tribe tell now?” he de- 


De Leon. Let us avenge the murdered women and 
children before we dic.” 
Castillia grasped the young man’s hand warmly. 


j.Xou are cnet, Aovert ;, forgive. ms, she sald, in a different manner, and one that threatened to 
> 


her flashing eyes growing black and deep; “we |! 


will sell our lives, and dearly as possible, too; we 
will fight, and, if die we must, with our faces to 


“That’s the talk, Miss De Leon.” 


Berk said no more, but proveeded to barricade | Th fs Ae 
locks were strong; but, being an inside door, was 


the door with such articles of furniture as would 


prove in any manner serviceable for the purpose, | 20t designed particularly for defence—espe: 


clear, fearless voice, 


be more effectual. 


the savages.” work room, and was brought by two or three of 
the savages, to be used as a sort of battering ram. | said Norwah, again; “her life is strong within her, 


“Where is the white squaw? answer, or the tom- 
ahawk shall drink up the young warrior’s blood! 
“The warriors of the Lecapooes are in their war | Answer!” 

“The flower of the pale faces is safe; her step is 
Norwah did not hear her when 


“And for what?” questioned Castillia, in a 


“The white man lies; his tongue is black with 
Norwah | deceit; Norwah knows it; let the pale faced war- 


door against her red brother.” A hideous yell resounded on all sides. Norwah 
The eyes of Castillia De Leon flashed, 3 Stood aside—the work was done quickly, anda 
“Let your warriors do their worst,” she said; | mangled, bloody corse was all that remained of the 


ted for battle; let your warriors beware.” Again Norwah spoke, and again there was si- 


A horrid yell answered this reply, and again the} manded. “Where is the white squaaw? Norwah 


suults upon the door commenced; but this time | will ask again.” 
“Tam ready to die, then,” said Castillia, firmly. 


«I will never betray the one love into your hands, 


A heavy piece of timber had been found in the | vile traitor!” 
“ And yet the lioness of her tribe may live,” 


he door was of heavy oak, and the bolts and | und it is hard to die!” 
There was a pause. 
ly |“ Will the white squaw die?” demanded the In- 


for the flower of the pale faces, let her smile and 

be happy; when Norwah returns from the war- 

path she shall be his squaw.” 

“ Oh, Castic, Custic!” sobbed the trembling girl, 

“what shall we do?” 

eo Don’t cry, Fay; tears make you sick and 

weak,” answered Custillia, as Norwah turned and 

left them with their guard. 

One of the Indians gave a significant “ugh” as 

the strong, braye-hearted girl concluded. 

“T know it—I know it,” cried Fay, “but ’m 

sure I can’t help it. I aint calm and brave like 

you, Castie; and it’s so dreadful!” 

“What, Fuy?” The child looked up wondering- 

ly into her companion’s face as if astouished at 

the question. 

“ everything is dreadful, Castic. Your fate and 

mine, nud—aud Cass—poor, dear Cass!” 

“Do not fear for him, Fay; he is brave and 

strong, and well acquainted with Indian cunning,” 

replied Castillia, cheeringly, although her own 

heart misgave her. 

“ And we, we shall die! Oh, Castie, if it hadn’t 

been for Sergeant Jasper—” 

“Don’t blame him, dear; poor man, he paid for 

his neglect with his sealp—but look !” 

They glanced in the direction Castillia was look- 
ing made for 


Castillia turned to note the inmates of the room. | against a horde of half-drunken, bloody, infuriated | dian; “only once more will Norwah ask thee—| ing, and saw that preparation was b 
a speedy departure. Norwah was in earest con- 


The wounded women were dead, and, besides her- 
self, there were three souls—Robert Berk, Hannah, 
the housekeeper, and Fay. 1 


“Sergeant Jasper—where is he? Iam sure he | doomed room, awaiting their fate. Custillia, calm, | moved in prayer. “ Lord, forgive my sins and re- 
firm, resolute, determining to die as she had lived, | ceive me!’ 

dauntless and brave. Near her, almost clinging to 

her, stood the woman, Hannah, pale and trem- 


was here a minute ago,” said Castillia, 
“ And he was. Jasper! Jasper!” 
There was no reply. 


“Thave not seen him since he gave the alarm,” | Dl » 
said Fay. “ Poor man! poor man!” is and determined. Robert Berk stood ready, with | savage movem: 
“ He was a poor coward at best,” replied Castil- | bis faithful rifle and heavy knife, to meet the as-| from her hiding-place, threw herself weeping und | ber, were brought alongside, 1 
lia. “ Onemancould have kept fitty Indians down | S#ilants, while in the rear, quaking and trembling, | trembling upon Castillia’s bosom, exclaiming wild-| Then and thus it was, for the first time, 


cellar if he bad guarded the trap door properly, [| the most abject terror and dispair pictured upon | ly— 
up the | his countenance, stood Sergeant Jasper—while the | ~ “Let me die with you, dear Castic.”” 


suppose the first Indian he saw coming 


stairway so frightened him he deserted the prem- 7 : 
ness the white, ghastly features of the woinen who, | whoops :nd yells of triumphant satisfaction. 


ises; and yet I’m sorry if he’s killed.” 

“Served him right!” cried Hannah; “just 
think of it, if it had not been for his carcless- 
ness —” 

“The infernal varmints would have been safe 
outside the pickets,” continued Robert. 

“Why?” questioned Fay. 

“Of course there was a break in the picket 
some Y DOIe 5 how else did the red niggers get in- 
side?” 

This conversation was carricd on hurriedly, 
while the yells of the savages, the groans and 
shricks of the wretched victims in the adjoining 
rooms was most horrible to hear. 

“Let us prepare to give the savages a warm re- 
ception. Here, Fay, take this pistol; both barrels 
are loaded; you know how to usc it, do you not?” 

“Tshall do my best, Castic.” 

“God bless you, my child; I know you will;” 
and Castillin embraced the fair girl warmly; “ as 
for you, Iannah?” 

ive mearifie. [never fired one, but could 
not begin at a better time.” 

“True—truc! but stay,” 

Castillia thought 2 moment, then she said, 

“Tt is uo use to think of escape, I suppose; and 
yetone might.” 

“ And how?” 

“ You remember the little closet—that one,” and 
Castillia pointed to a small door half hid by a pile 
of buffalo xkins. 

* Yos—yes.”” 


“There is room for one there; very likely the } and the next ins 


savages. 


. oes. é ilt tell where is the flower of the pale faces?” 
__ Jt was a picturo very striking, painfully so, that| Castillia felt thut her last moment hud come; 
ittle band, if so we may term the inmates of that} she raised her eyes heaven-ward, and her lips 


Oh yes, after all, it was bitter to die, and thus. 

" Norwah sprang forward with uplifted tomahawk, 

ing, to be sure, but nevertheless self-possessed | but at that moment a shrill shrivk arrested the 
s; the next, and Fay, springing 


feeble rays of the lamp lit up with fearful distinct-| Whoops and yells. resounded on all sides— 
all unconscious of what was transpiring, lay still] “Oh, Fay; Fay!” cried Castillia, “this is harder 
and calm in that unbroken slumber that never | than to dic; you, oh, my more than sister—you, if 
knows an awakening, | 3 ty a you were safe, would did willingly!’ and the 
“A life for a life!” eried Castillia; “wo must | strong, gencrous girl, who stood firm and undaunt- 
Bey pat let te avenge Gurselyes s , ed in her own great danger, wept like a child. 
“Dic! did you say?” faltered Sergeant Jas “The flower of the -e8 8 ‘ 

id ty Serna de ae pale faces shall be the squaw 
a Lue brave never fear death,” said Castillia, | o¢ Norwah, and shall live with him in his wigwam 
with stinging calmness; * to all it comes svoner or | on “the Choloque, while her white warrior meets 
ter a ne brave only fear Beale een eae: the arrows of the Lecapooes; he will die like a dog, 
ect their duty, and bring miscry upou the inno-| and she will make Norwal’s pemmican, and raise 
CONG aire f his pappooses. As for the lioness of 

_The miserable coward did not reply. Perhaps | she is brave; let her die! Norwab will s 

his conscience accused him of dastardly neglect; | torture will not make her tremble, will not make 
perhaps he felt that the blood of the murdered wo- | joy beg for merey—torture ! the lioness of the pale 


of the Dacotahs :” 
A horrid yell followed this triumphant speech, 
astillia and Fay 


ever; we do not know. 


Suddenly th vable man gave a cry, and 
started b r The next instant the door] and a few moments afterwards 


gave wa ash 


rifles was followed by three painted warriors sink- | ransack the building and secure the valuables. 
ing to the carth, mortally wounded. The next} When morning dawned Castil 


Dustin bleeding and helpless upon the floor, while } with his warriors, laid a cunning plan for the de 
Sergeaut Jasper fell picreed to the heart with an | struction of Castile De Leon and his brave band. 
unerring arrow from a young brave’s faultless — 

Chapter X. 


men and children would rest upon him forever aud | faces shall dic like a warrior—the young warrior 
88 ig 
7 


ey? Nate NaGi . were draped into the forest by their inhuman cap- 
“ Fire!” cried Castillia; and the report of three | tors, while a portion of the savages remained to 
De Leon and| of the Lecapooes, far aw: 


versation with an old warrior, while several In- 
dians were packing the ponies and making ready 
for a romoval. 
Not a very long time was given the captives for 
wonder or speculation, for, in a short time, Nor- 
wah, with four mounted Indians, approached them, 
and they were placed upon a horse, securely 
bound, and then the other captives, three in num- 
‘imilarly secured. 
Castillia 
De Leon, Fay Forest and Horace Brentford met. 
The latter looked thin, wan and weak, for sutler- 
ing, caused by wounds, hunger and wei s had. 
sadly changed him, As his gaze first rested upon 
the unfortunate maidens the warm blood flushed 
to his pale brow; then he said, siniling sadly, 
“You see you not alone in your captivity, 
Horace Brentford did not know why that pecu- 
liar mesmerie thrill pervaded his whole frame, 
when Fay’s teartul eyes met his own, ov why Cas- 
tillia’s strong, calm nature inpressed bit, even 
then, stranger that he was, 
There are many things in nature we poor, frail 
mortals may not compr > the mystic connec- 
tion between mind and mind is one,and the strange 
impression of inind on ynatter is another. Philos- 
ophy may say this is so, yet why, may not be fully 
explained, 
Horace Brentford alone did not feel this strange 
sterious thrill. Fay called it pain; moons afier- 
wards she designatsd it by a dearer, a fonder name. 
a few words between Norwah and an old 
warrior, spoken in the Indian tongue, but under- 
Castillii vas familiar with the lan- 
were to fo to the village 
upon the shores of the 


Chacaqua, while the principal portion of the war- 


moment the room was filled with the blood-thirsty | her fragile companion were being borne swiftly | ©! I 4 . 
wes. A blow of a tomahawk laid Mannab | away by their captors, while Norwah, in council | Tiers were to remain to complete their blood-thirs- 
ty designs, and secure the large amount of plunder 


they coveted. 
The captives were guarded by four or five hide- 
inted savages, well mounted upon spirited 





bow. Robert Berk fought resolutely and bravely 
many a drunken savage low. 


Suddenly the knif 
nt she found herself in the hands | fire dries up her blood, what will she do then?” 








while Castillia’s strong arm and trusty blade laid} ‘HE lioness of her tribe is weak as a pap-i ponie: 
poose now,” said Norwah, tauntingly ; “she } dias, with horses well 


was knocked from her grasp, | will weep when the torture comes; and when the; en from the Fort De Leon. 


while, in the rear, followed two more In- 
‘hed with valuables, tak- 


{Dick Maze, the Trapper, and Job Rushton, ex- 


From the calm, hauzhty lips there came no re-| changed significant glances with Castillia, glances 


savages would never discover it, and one might live | of a powerful Indian. 
cs “Die, squaw!” he shouted, raising histomahawk | ply. Custillia's brow was very white, and ber dark ! that conveyed us much of meaning as words could 


to sce Casicle and to bid him avenge us.” 
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have done; glances that seemed to say, “What is 
Jeft for us to do now?” 

As for Fay, she was pale and nerveless ; evident- 
ly she had given way to despair, and, like a weary 
child, as she sat behind Castillia, drooped her head 
upon her shoulder and wept. 

“Never despair, Fay,” whispered Castillia, in a 
low voice, inaudible to any ‘ept the one for 
whom it was intended. “Speak soft words to Nor- 
wah, and ask him to loosen your bands.” 

“And suppose he should, I couldn’t escape,” 
said Fay, despondingly. 

“True—true, not escape, Fay, but you might 
have an oppopitnity of leaving some token by 
which our trail might be discovered. You under- 
stand, Fay ae, 

“T don’t know as I do, Castie.” 

“You might break off twigs from the trees as 
we pass along; or tear your handkerchief into 
shreds and drop them; when not observed, you 
might have an opportunity, Fay.” 

Norwah saw the two conversing, and, comin, 
up to them, placed his hand upon his tomahawk 
threateningly, while a portentous scowl distorted 

is feaures. Fay raised her eyes to his face, but 
his expression terrified her. 
“Why does the flower of the pale faces cry like 
& pappoose?” asked the savage, taunting! 

“Tho great chief of the Lecapooes 
brave,” said Castillia, mockingly; “he fears the 
flower of the pale faces; thouzh she is but as a 
child, he binds her with strong withes, as if she was 
a warrior, and the withes hurt her.” 

The Indian laughed savagely. 

“ When Norwah takes the bands from the hands 
of the flower of the pale faces, she will go to his 
wigwam as his squaw!? 

“ And not till then?” questioned Castillia, indig- 
nantly. The chief shook his head. “ ‘The flower 
of the pale faces will dic, then. She is weak liken 
pappoose. Norwah will loose his squaw,” said 
she, forgetting her own suffering as she thought of 
the gentle being she loved with all the strength of 
her own great nature. 

For a moment the Indian paused as if in thought; 
then he said, questioningly— 








is very 
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Origiual. 
THE GRAVE OF THE LOVED ONE. 


BR yonder lonely quiet glade, 
Beneath the weeping willow’s shade, 
My mother lies: 
The waving branches o’er her head 
Sing dings for the silent dead, 
*Mid gentle sighs. 


The light that falls upon the glade 

Can scarcely penetrate the shade, 
Nor pierce the gloom; 

No sumbeam flings its golden ray, 

At morn, at noon, or close of day, 
Over the gray tomb. 


I kneel beside her grave and weep, 

For death holds in a last calm sleep, 
My mother dear; 

Yet something tells me all is well; 

That she has gone with God to dwell, 
‘To dry that tear. 


All Nature’s voice is hushed and still, 
Save the clear guehing murmuring rill 
That charms the spot; 

The rich dark mold above her form, 
The silent, crawling. loathsome worm, 
Disturb her not. 


Nor angry lightnings fitful glare, 
Nor quaking thunders awfl roar, 
Bieak her repose; 
Her ears are closed to earthly sounds, 
Immortally her voice resowids, 
And heavenward flows. 5 
Cc. W. MoKown. 
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AN ALPINE ADVENTURE. 


1 Be the summer of the year 1810 we were making 


a pedestrian tour of Northern Ltaly and Switz 


enand accountered with knapsack, rifle, sketch- 
boo! 
tiplicity of health and love of fun and adventure 
whieh marks the hey-day of youth, blithely and 
cheerily we travelled ouward, enjoying all things 
with that gusto which a cheerful spirit and unin- 
vitiated taste bestows. 


and fishing materials; and having that mul- 


A lover of all that was fair and beautiful in Na- 
ure or Art, it will be readily understood that our 


“The flower of her tribe does not love Norwah; gaze drank in with delight the beautcous and di- 


she thinks to escape from the warriors of the Le-| ¥ 





curled with scorn. 


“ Norwah’s warriors are like women,” she said, | uncer 


regarding him straight with her fearless 
“the warriors of the Lecapooes fear the flower of 
the pale faces, and she is weal as a little child.” | j 
The words of the brave girl were not without ef- 
fect, for the warrior, as if ashamed, approached | t 
the trembling Fay, and, with his 
cut the withes that bound her wri 











s. Poor little | t 


f she is left unbound.” ranges, glaciers, 
Castillia De Leon’s eyes flashed, and her lips} around and_ Delo 


a 


gaze; | pausing, like a piece of 


calping knife, | region iy 


versificd scenery spread beneath us—of mountain 

and fertile valleys clustering 
w the snow-capped summit of 
ura—the bounding chamois wending its way with 
ng footstep and extraordinary swiftness, or 
statuary, upon the brink 





of some fearful abyss—formed a picturesque ob- 


ect, 

Above us gleamed the clear, pellucid sky, and 
he keen, bracing frost of the atmosphere in that 
arted a blithesoine and charming sensa- 
there were joy in all around the mere 





ion, as 


wrists; they were purple and bloody, for the cruel | sensation of inhaling such uncontaminated air was 


bands had cut deep into the tender flesh. She held | i 
them up before Castillia; the sight of the poor |! 


in itself a pleasure. 
le: 


Looking down upon the val- 


child’s suffering, of what she must have suffered, | chalelels glancing in the sunlight, with the vines 
without complaint, caused the hot blood to dash to | cliuging around caves and house tops, it was in- 


her brow with indignation and pil 

“How you must have suffered, 5 

“Yes; it seemed as if [ should die; but I didn’t 
want to trouble you with it, Castie; you had pain | a 
enough of your own to bear.” . 

“You are a dear, generous girl,” exclaimed Hor- 
ace Brentford, warmly, his palid features lighting 
up with a warm hearl-fiush. 

The expression was involuntsry, and his reward 
for his temerity was a blow upon the face by one 
of his inhuman guards. The blood gushed from 
his eyes and nostrils, and streamed down over his 
white face. This was more than Fay could calmly 





»” 
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dced a fair and beautcous scene. 


Six months before, we had viewed with inex- 


pressible delight the stupendous cataract of Ning- 


ura, Then we had trodden the shores of a vast 


mpire of freedom, yet to he—now ont feet were 


upon the soil of a country renowned in old historic 
lore, which bore upon its every aspect the traces 
and memories of what had been. 


It was a strange faculty of wonderful power 


that the human mind of ours possesses, through 


nges of time and tide—by means of which 
S works, a tree, a 


flower, or atone of music, touching upon some sen- 





endure; although timid and fearful, she was gen- | sitive chord of our recollection, links the present 
erous and impulsive; quick as thought she sprang | with the past, and wafts us back over the turbu- 


from the horse upon which she sat behind Castillia, 
and, taking her handkerchief trom her pocket, she 
wiped the blood from the young man’s bruised 
face. 

A jealous fire shot into Norwah’s eyes. 

“Phe pale face shall die like a doy if the white 
squaw gives him kindness.” E 

As he spoke he seized the girl roughly, and 
again bound her securely, and ‘placed her upon the 
horse; then the party set out as rapidly as possi- 
ble, with their miserable captives, whose trials had 
‘but commenced. 

Well is it for us, weak mortals, that the Book 
of fate is hidden from our dim eyes. Well for the 
tired heart and the shrinking soul; well—yes, 
WELL! 

10 BE CONTINUED. 


Original, 
LINES TO MISS LIZZIE C. 


NPWS in the balmy summer time, 
When flowers decked the lea, 


lent ocean of manhood, to the bright, gliding riv- 
er of earlier years. 

And so we thought, as leaning against the crag- 
gy rock, gazing calmly upon the scene below, little 
reckoning of those hisher Alps, those mountain 
acclivities which we have been doomed to climb 





after-life, 
The morning sun had climbed up the blue ether 
until it reached iis meridian altitude; we had 


the scone around us, and made several applications 
toasmall spiritual friend which we carried in case 
of need in a small compartment of our haversack, 
when, as the fatigue of the morning’s exertions 
had somewhat overpowered us, and “ tired nature’s 
sweet restorer” coming to us on balmy wings, we 
sank into repose as calmly, upon the sterile moun- 
tain brow, as a tired child upon its mother’s 
breast. 

How long we remained in this state of uncon- 
sciousness we cannot now determine; but were 
awakened by a hand laid on our shoulder, and the 





Aud birds amid the folinge green 
Poured forth sweet melody ; 

Tant witbin the village church, 
The church was plain and old, 

But men come there to worship God, 
And uot to worship gold. 


Among the many fair and young, 
Who, on the Sabbath aay, 
Within that quiet village church 
Would come to sing and pays 
‘Was one, a maiden, heavenly fair, 
The fairest, maid, I ween, 
That mortal ever looked upon, 
‘At leaet, Pve never geen 


A lovelier being on the earth, 
And yet her look was sad; 

I knew that life, to her, had been 
Not all of sunshine glad, 

I gazed with interest on her face 
‘And longed to kuow her well; 

She ceemed to charm all those around 
Asif by magic spell. 













For many a Sabbath did I watch 
Her gad and gentle emile. 
Her countenance. so pure and sweet, 
So free from every gull Gi 
At length I learned that death had stole 
Her sister dear away, 
And that she mourned her heavy loss 
‘The more each passing day. 


A sweeter face I’ve never seen 
Than this fair woman had, 
And now I wish that sunshine bright 
‘Would make her lite less sad; 
‘That flowers of love and heavenly hope 
May cheer ber on the way 
‘That leads to where she’ll meet the lost 


his hands. As we awoke, he leaned over, and in 
the patois of those cantons questioned us as to our 
purpose in thus slumbering in those snow-clad ro- 
gions, where repose was so near akin to death. 

We descended the mountain-side with him, en- 


vious American and English travellers, who had 
from time to time been his companions in the as- 


ters of the hill enbosomed Zmich; and, as the de- 
ing with a pearly hue, upon the distant mountuin- 
the efforts of a keen constitutional appetite upon 
the good things spread before us. 

The lady of the establishment was an old decrip- 
those wierd witches whom Shakspeare so adroitly 
Macbeth—skinny, lean and meagre; a bony skele- 
ton, with shrivelled lips and parchment-colored 


grave, yct possessing vitality. 


concealed upon the promises. Her husband had 


chalet which she now occupied, and the caro of an 





In lands of perfect day. 


0. J. AL 


now be some nineteen years of age. Not upon tho 


ys in their pictured lovliness, the white walls of 


and surmount, the impediments and difficulties of 


sketched some of the more prominent features of 


appearance of an Alpine hunter, clad in the pic- 
turesque costume of the Rans des rance—rifle slung 
across his shoulders, and iron pointed ice-pole in 


grossed in conversation which turncd upon the va- 


cent of Jura; or drifting lazily over the blue wa- 
clining sun shed its lust faint western light, gleam- 


tops, we together entered a small trattori or eating- 
house, at the mountain’s base, and speedily tried 


id crone, who hobbled about with the aid of erutch- 
es, and presented a first rate fac sintile of onc of 


introduced to illustrate his incantation scene in 
bloodless cheeks, she seemed like a disentombed 
body, characterized with all the ghastliness of the 


The old woman was wealthy, worth at least sixty 
thousond thalers, which (so rumor said) she had 


died years ago, leaving her in possession of the 


only daughter, the blooming Zitella, who might 


AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


pels of the opening rose-bud, opening to the sun- 
ight of a summer’s morning, could you trace a 
fainter or more delicately beautiful flush than 
that which glowed in vermillion dies upon the soft 
cheek of the youthful Zitella. 
The light of dark cyes glanced from beneath 
their jetty lashes, and the coral hue of her lips was 
contrasted by teeth of snowy whiteness; her black 
hair, unringicted, was parted upon a forchead of 
madonna-liko beauty; and the soft, low voicé of 
Zitclla sounded as the lute-like music of summer 
breezes over a sleeping Inke. It is not a matter of 
surprise that our eyes were rivited upon her, that 
we watched with the intensity of an admiriug: gaze 
each fawn-like and graceful movement, as she lin- 
gered in the apartment, performing those little du- 
fies which characterize the careful and attentive 
housekeeper. 
She was shy and timid, however, as the moun- 
tain doe, and all our efforts to draw her iuto a 
lengthened conversation were unavailing: she ap- 
peared to have a certain indefinite fear of Rudolt, 
the handsome guide who had conducted us from the 
steps of Jura to this hostclric at its base. He, a 
suu-burnt, swarthy mountaneer, rough and uncul- 
tivated, seemed to take little pains to ingratiate 
himself with either mother or daughter; there was 
a certain bull-dog ferocity about the man’s man- 
ner, which induced a sense of insecurity and dis- 
comfort while in his presence; but we were so sit- 
uated that it was absolutely necessary to remain 
where we were, at least for that night. 
For a long time we sat unheeding the howling 
of the storm-blast which now whistled around the 
walls, shricking with wierd and wild cadences its 
music, and sweeping over the valley with irresist- 
able foree. We had retired to our apartment for 
the purpose of repose, yet our curiosity had be- 
come s0 much excited respecting the old woman, 
the belicose hunter, and the fair Alpine girl, that 
slumber became impossible, and we lay tossing 
abous, our cyes unsealed by the drowsy god. 
It might have been about midnight that thus, in 
a half-dreaming, half-waking state, and the ear 
alert to catch the slightest sound, we lay vainly 
endeavoring to sleep. The moon was high in the 
heavens, and upon glacier, rift, and percipitous 








ing gleam. 

We were exhausted by our pedestrian exertions, 
tired, yet restless—so tired as, while dozing, to be 
conscious of all around, and yet unable to procure 
profound slumber; there isa state of being that 
can hardly be defined as cither sleeping or wake- 
fulness —a mingling of both—when we seem to 
linger upon the confines of the material world, 


dreams, 

While in this state of semi-consciousness, we 
heard movements upon the floor above us—a scuf- 
fling as of heavy bodies engaged in some desper- 
ate encounter, Groans and cries in a stifled tone, 
and we sat up in bed to listen more acutely and 
attentively; while thus in the act of listening, 
with a cold sweat of indefinable fear bedewing our 
brow, we felt something warm, splashing, descend- 
ing, drop by drop, like a thunder-shower, directly 
upon our forchead. We bounded from the bed, 
and hastily igniting a Jamp upon the table, gazed 
with affright in a mirror before us—the warm 
crimson tide which had fallen upon us was hu- 
mun blood, 

Yor awhile we stood stuperfied — transfixed to 
the spot as by the wand of an enchante 
struggle above waxed fainter und fainter—sei: 
a pistol from a yalise at our bed’s head, we rushe 
up the winding stairway, and burst into the room 
whence the sound proceeded ; as we entered, a bri- 
rand-like looking figure escaped from a window 
opening Out upon a sloping roof. We discharged 
the pistol at the retreating murderer without 
effect. 

Then we turned toward the bed, and beheld a 
ghastly spectacle; there lay the body of our land- 
lady, with a frightful wound, entirely severing the 
windpipe, and in various places wounds inflicted 
betokened the tiger-like ferocity of the murderer. 
Life was uttererly extinct; and even as we stood 
gazing at the agonized face of the dead, we were 
arrested by parties in the neighborhood to whom 
the alarm had been given, and held to answer the 
charge of murder, 

It was a somewhat unpleasant, nay, a dangerous 
predicament, from which we were released ‘by the 
evidence of Zitclla, who proved that our guide 
down the declivities of the Jura, incited by the de- 
sire of gold, was the murderer. She had seen him 
enter her mother’s apartment, but, paralyzed with 
fear, was unable cither to give the alarm or aid 
the victim. Many a time since then, revolving the 
picturesque beautics of tho valley of Chamouni, 
we have fancied these realities fo be the distem- 
pered vagarics of a dream; but truth is ever, and 
probably will be, “ stranger than fiction.” 

Subsequent disclosures placed us in possession 
of the fact that, for a long period, Rudolph, our 
mountain-guide, had extorted money from this old 
lady; had systematized and arranged with her to 
plunder, and, if necessary, murder travelle 
he inveigled to he 
night of our sojourn there he and his aecomplice 
had quarreled, aud murder was the result. 

Many months afterwards we witnessed the ex- 
ecution of the murderer, He was beheaded in the 
great market-square of Berne—having previously 
confessed the committal of the crime which he 
































And by misfor(une’s carelcas blasts, 
A thousand sweetest voices hushed. 


The (era pain, the deepest woe; 
And oh! the auguish of their soula, tri 


No one but they can feel and know. 


Jnnpels them onward, aa before. ex 
0. happy souls—blest saints of God, 
Who Tor humanity can mourn; 
Heed not the crueltics of earth, * 
For soon to glory ye’ll be borne. in 

A. W. Orwia, 





height, her light shone down in a broad unwaver- 


ere we launch into the vague nothingness of 


ing, crushing, trampling to death the panic- 
whom | stricken army of Islam. 
y mountain chatalet; but on the} the retreat, 
while his followers were saved from 2 more exte 
minating carnage only by the coming un of nig 
Early the next morning, having siept upon their 
arms, the Franks prepared to resume the desper- 
ate wrestle. 
Arnbs, however, they heard no sound: 
thus expatiated with his life-blood. tion, and they saw no movement: 


the presence of living men. 


Original. bush, Hark sent Hy Spies i discaver the meaning 

THE of the silence. They gradually picked their way 

OW of, beneatt Thetis aes over the pouies ot countless dead to the outmost 
eath the world’s co ‘Own, Fr tl 1 °, ey entere 0 

Herein fhe wor crushed, tonts and found them empty. They entered others, 


and those, too, were void. 
der the shadows of the night the M 
stealthily departed, leaving their buoty and equi- 
Thus earthly angels oft endure page, all but their horses and arms, a | 

the conquerors. Europe was rescued, Chri 


ilization, Karl did not pursue the retreating 
The truest hearts, how oft they sigh Moors, but, after collecting his plunder, returned 
Amid their persecutions sore; into Australia, 


But love, the motive of their deeds, and he ayailed himself o 


the three kingdoms, Even while his strong arm 
had been turning back the tide of § 2 
the lendes of Burgundy 

his rear, 



















































































































Original. 
WHITE LILIES. 
ELICATE-TINTED white blossoms, 
Heavy with incense and dew, 
Fragile, and lovely, and tender, 
Long I’ve been secking for you; 
Roaming through meadow and moorland, 
Vainly 1 sought you, and well, 
Dreaming of exquisite fragrance 
Hid iu each tairy-shaped bell. 


Pearly-hued petals uprearing 
Out of the damp marshy ground, 
Vision of loveliness springiy; 
Where little beauty is found! 
*Tranced and evraptured, J linger, 
Bound by thy magical spell, 
Dreaming of fays and fairies 
Hid in each white lily-bell. 


Emblem of innocent sweetness! 
Suvowy-hued purity thou; 

Homage I cheerfully render, 
And to thy guilelesaness bow; 


Might the pure thoughts thou hast wakened 


Ne'er be lorgotten or die, 
Then might the heart thou hast rifled 
E’en with thy spotlesaness vie. 


Naught but the hand of our Father 
Clothed thee in garments so rare, 

Breathed o'er thy petals their fragrance, 
Shaped thee so comely and fair; 

In my fond heart thou hast wakened 
Feelings of blissful delight; 

Ever be thou my bright emblem, 
Lily so spotless and white. 


Litxy Lovzrrs. 


THE BATTLE OF TOURS, 


Ls the first volume of Godwin’s “History of 
France” there is a spirited account of this great 
contest, one of the world’s decisive battles, in 
which the hosts of the East and West were pitted 
against each other, and the crescent went down in 
blood and dust. 

Abd-el-Rahman, laden with plunder and satiated 
with blood, had bent his steps towards the south- 
west, where he concentrated his troops on the 
banks of the Charente. Enriched and. victorious 
as he was, there was sti] an object in Gaul which 
provoked alike the cupidity and tho zeal of his fol- 
lowers. This was the Basilica of Suint Martins of 
Tours, the shrine of the Gallic Christians, where 
the richest treasures of the church were collected, 
and in which the profoundest veneration of its 
members centered. He yearned for the pillage and 
the overthrow of this illustrious Sanctuary, and 
taking the road from Poitiers, he encountered the 
giants of the north in the same valley of the Vienne 
and Clain, where, nearly three hundred years be- 
fore, the Franks and the Wisigoths had disputed 
the supremacy of Gaul. There, on those autumn 
ficlds, the Koran and the Bible—Islamism and 
Christianity—Asia and Europe—stood face to face 
ready to grapple in a deadly and decisive conflict, 
The shacy warriors of Karl could scarcely have 
known that to them it was given to determine 
whether the destinies of civilization should be con- 
trolled by Mahommed or by Christ; but none the 
less firmly, as the light and turbaned cavalry of 
the Moslem wheeled in swift circles about the 
plain, did they form themselves in the solid wedges 
of battle. For several days the hosts of the East 
and the West—xo different in their physiogno- 
mics, their arms, their costumes, their tactics, and 
their aims—surveyed each other with mingled 
feelings of astonishment, hatred and terror. Trivi- 
al skirmishes from time to time kept alive the ar 
dor of both hosts, till at length, at dawn on Satur 
day, the eleventh of October, the signal for a gen- 
eral onset was given. With one Joud shout of’ Al- 
Jah-Akbar (God is great,) the Arab horsemen 
charged like a tempest upon their foe, but the deep 
columns of the Franks did not bend before the 
Dlast. “Like a wall of iron,” says the chronicler, 
“like a rampart of ice, the men of the north stood 
unmoved by the frightful shock.” All day long 
the charges were renewed and as often as they 
were renewed, they broke in pieces on that move- 
less zone of pikes and swords. Blood flowed in 
streams. The great leaders animated their troops 
by prodigious displays of prowess; the ringing 
ery of Abd-el-Rahman was heard incessantly above 
the din of battle, and the ponderous hatchet of 
Karl fell incessantly upon the heads of his enemies 
like the hammer of Thor. 

The issue of this stupendous conflict was doubt- 
ful until the tenth hour of the day (about four 
o’clock,) when a division of Basques and Aquitains, 
led by Duke Eudo, fell secretly upon the camp of 
the Arabs and massacred the guards. The tumult 
and cries of distress attracted a large body of 
Arabs to protect the treasure amassed in their 
tents. This movement assumed an appearance of 
flight, and in an instant damaged the whole order 

of battle, Abd-el-Rahman strove in vain to cor- 
rect the error and re-form his lines. The confusion 
became universal; and then, for the first time, 
that “wall of iron” began to move, overwhelm- 











The brave Wali fell in 
“piereed by lances innumerable,” 











As they approached the tents of the 
3 of prepara- 
ch betokened 
Suspicious of an am- 





All were empty, Un- 
slemah had 


harvest for 
X tianity 
‘iumphed, Karl the hero forever of Christian civ- 








His renown now filled the world, 
t' the interest and terror 


cited by his name to consolidate his power in 





Saracen invasion, 
u were plotting a rebellion 
Aswift aud terrible retribution over- 








took their treason. 
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A i i Original. 
Original. beheld the two females ON yor lace ae jail qi net ian thers she shall remain until sho See any OR THEE! 
a e eI ry small, graceful, and close mes ' scnsea, 7 ‘ 
WHAT IS A KISS? from end to Toot, ue : “Then that will be forever,” thought Zerelda, TRE memory of thee, now o'er me stealing 
HAT is a kiss? I fain would know; “Tam Zerelda, the cheiftain’s daughter,” said | “for never proud I live itt fn snide! aouel less bias te ast awaken, ad all doubts disp 1 
z mortal to me slow the small veiled figure as sho advaneed. so great, 80 base a ono as the king.” oper revive T hin rai is 
To Cineiedoth pertains Me And Iam called Sir Godfrey, the knight of the Weeks passed on, and she refused; finally she Hopes have 400 vataly atrtren fo ee 
Isit an object bright and fair, conchant lion,” courteously replied the captive. | answered, languidly : Acc! wo now doomed eternity to-parl? 
JA viewless form of' ome an “T would know how youare,and if Lean ren-| “Let me out; give me but three weeks to pre- ‘We, who, when we met, was bliss supreme, 
Or phantom o} 2 der you any assistance,” again spoke Zerelda. 7 pare, and at he end of that: time I will go any-| Wien eye answered cye—heart auswered heart! 
the aweets the lover sips “Noble lady, accept my thanks, anil believe I} where you choose to send me,” __ ‘ Aienal wet 
From of the dewy nectare can never express ae gratitude for such kindness “You held oat a long time, ” said her maid. ape memory OL thee why does iv ie 
Of her he calle He Od far more and condescension. ‘Iam some better, I think, and e Yes, and [ aun as firm now as ever. heel Waking or dreaming, ‘tis ever near me, 
And which by ‘it oF Cravsus’ store, Thave everything I need.” But did you not promise to do as your father | fyanas,wstheit eclises or the heart? 
Than all the oe every zone? “Despair not, then, gallant knight; bear up| wished?” _ Echoes of the happy days we've pa-eed together 
orgs with courage; recover, and I promise you thatyou| “I promised at the end of three weeks to go any | Ere our tiearts weie suridered by that cruel vovo! 
sTis something more, ’tis more tee a shall be free.’ * where he chose to send me, but at the end of that Euough! enough! The dreamy words are spoken: ; 
Though the may be enrtt bee nee Under similar circumstances, in any times, such tine shall not be hens ssa‘ vada as Over—we are strangers NOW. . 
And or o's di 'Zo— a visit would have heen thankfully received, but “Whore are you going?” as 6 maid, e, be Dott 
If doce dn earl assuage, in those ‘lays of chivalry it was doubly appre- tonishment. e ae THE FUNERAL AORCHLAGHY PROCESSION. 
The noblest act our lives employ. ciated. The brave knight’s heart lenped high at} “ To England—the land of the christians—the LETTER from Munich, under date of March 
i i these words; hope again took the place of despair, |land where the truc God is worshipped, and the 12th, gives the following very interesting re- 
It isa token of friend teh dew, while he ox¢laimed— land where a woman is loved and treated a8 | cin) of the funeral of Thiorsch : 
Sweeter than violets given; : “Noble lady, I can never thank you enough for | man’s equal.” . The rain poured in torrents, and our umbrella 
Telathe power the heart to thrill, those kind, sweet words; should I recover, and] “What! leave your country and your kindred | afforded but very sight protection against it. 
and it shall be done.” | forever?” Long and splashy was the way to the graveyard, 
S } gr 


hield from sin and guard from ill, am free, ask what you will , 
"ike fairy-baund ‘from: Heaven: “J wish no recompense,” replied Zerelda; “T 
only, ask you to try to be checrfui—try to get well. 


“ Yes, hate their religion—Thate their manners | pnd many who, like us, went there, made a regu- 
—I hate their customs, and why should Istay?” | jay slowzh of the road.” The graveyard itself is a 
“ Bat if we are caught we shall certainly be put| real city of rhe dead, sinco most of the graves are 






\ It is a geal of fondest love, Say nothing of this visit, and I will ‘come again. 
| Dunes Pots pee ene shore, Good night” ; to death.” : buildings of great architectural beauty, or fine 
4 A Yor ane fond art to heart, It was 2 short visit that sho paid—few words} ‘Come what will, I will go.” statues. For nearly a quarter of an hour we 
4 With golden bands that ne’er shal! part that she spoke, yet they made Sir Godfrey very Cis: congo ett sees See ames walked between these lofty monuments, until wo 

King Richard had everywhere been victorious, | arrived at the entrance of the hall which divides 


happy, and filled’him with bright, beautifal hopes ard ha b 

for the future. He should again ve fies; he should | but Spon neielng, 7 front.of sormanem and atop the old churchyard from the ne, and forms the 
Vs Magazines asain return to his country; he should again see | ping to review his forces, he found, greatly entrance proper for carriages. Hero is a buildin, 

Fe Te ee heriio: Then, too, he had that sweet, musical | mortification, that his army was so weakened by | devoted S the keepiny of “the dead, for two dan 

ZERELDA. ‘ voice to think-of—those kind words—that slight | fatigue, sickness, and even victory, that he could | ere finally they are placed into the ground. But 

figure—the very personification of grace, and the | proceed no further; and, though now in sight of | when decomposition takes place before the expir- 

the long-coveted prize, yet he was unable to take | ation of this term, they are buried immediately. 


Till time itself shall cease. JO. M. 








BY MARIA. nl 
: romise that she would come again. He did not g 
rhe Savnecn ee eee tee her face; but he was very suro that the pos-| possession. A truce was soon made for three] [ere we stood gazing at the carriages which con- 
And English Richard's gallant band sessor of so much grace, that sweet voice, those | years; the christians wore to retain possession of | stantly arrived. Councillors of every degree, pro- 
Seck proud renown or glorious graves. lovely hands, and that noble heart, must be very | all the sea ports; pilgrims were allowed to #o and | fessors in their uniforms, the Rector Maymificus 
HE story that I would tell you, reader, bap-| beautiful. EG worship unmolested at the Holy Sepulchre, and | with a train of attendants, stars, princes, military 
Days rolled on, and every evening, at the peril of | the crusaders returned home. officers, and hosts of students on foot, with caps 








ned many hundred years ago. It was in the 
fimdor ‘the crusaders, when all Europe seemed fired | hi 





er life, did Zerelda visit the prisoner. Many del-| Sir Godfrey returned to England, and his hopes | of every color, came to pay the last honors to 
with but one desirc—onc ambitiou—that of rescu- | icacies she sent himn—every attention was paid him, | peat high as he neared his home. He arrived at] Thiersch. : i Den 
ing the Holy Land from the Muhomedans. Many | until even his prison was made pleasant and com- the castle gate; he saw the dear old home; and] And who is Thiorsch? many an unscientific 
thousands liad gone before; bnt few, very few had | fortable. In return Sir Godfrey told her of, his | his mother, sister, and a long train of servants | render will ask. Frederick von Thiersch was the 
returned, and they only to tell of unending hard-| home—their great king, lovely queen, warriors, | came out to welcome him back. He saw them all] most eminent philogist of Germany; had been 
ships—the strength of tho enomy, the pestilunce, | benutiful ladies, grand feats and gallant knights. |—but where was Zerelda, his beautifal Zovelda?| Professor of Ancient Languages for nearly forty- 
the famine, the heat of the burning climate, and | He told her of his God, gave her his Bible and | Ho asked for her, and his heart sank within him | five years, five times Rector Magnificus, President 
that their companions were all dead, and that Pal-| taught ber his religion. as he heard their answer that she had not been | of the Royal Academy, and was the bearer of somo 
istine was still undelivered. Dreadful was this iu-) Time passed on, and every day the knight be-|seen or heard from. He had gained fame and | thirteen crosses of honor, of different countries. 
telligence; yet, so far from intimidating others, it| came more and more attached to the Saracen, and | honors; he had returned safely home; he was sur-| He was beloved by all the students as a father, he- 
only aroused their energies, and made them more | every day he grew more anxious to sce the benuti- | rounded by friends, and yet he was sad, lonely, | cause he was kind to them as afather. In solemn 
resolute—more cuthusi:stic in the causc. fal face which he imagined her veil concealed. He | wretched.” What had become of Zerelda? Had | procession his body was borne to_the grave, the 
‘About this time Richard Cocur de Lion ascended | wondered how she looked, and hoped that the | she been caught and murdered by her cruel father? | simple coffin surmounted by the Professor’s hat 
the throne, and now he determined to gratify his | next time she would remove the veil; but still Ze- | Had she been sent by force to the king? Had she | aud sword, and by a laurel crown. An eminent 
long-cherished ambition—that of going on a cru-| rela came, and still she wore that provoking veil. | been captured, and’ was she now suffering cruel | Protestant divine, tall and serious, held a short 
x sade. An army was soon raised, allies were quick- | What should ho do? how should he gain a glimpse | continement, or had she dicd on her way to Eng-| but impressive fancral sermon, and the body was 
a) ly found, and soon a hundred thousand fighting | of that countenance? At last a happy thought | land? consigned to earth. 
men were ready. It was a grand sight—that army, | strack him; he would ask her to read for him,| Days, weeks, months, and even years passed on,| There the matter might have ended; but one of 
with its kings, princes, dukes, counts, pricsts, | and the next time she came the request was made. | and still Sir Godfrey mourned. There were times | the old Professors, impaticut to testify his gricf 
bishops, knights, and soldicrs—all in proud mili-} ” « with pleasure,” she answered ; and immediate- | even when his thoughts were distracting, and he | for his departed friend in public, drew a long pa- 
tary array—all filled with the loftiest enthusiasm, | jy ¢he veil was thrown gracefully back—the Bible | would rush for miles through park and forest, in| per from his pocket, and, to the terror of all. he- 
and all determined to rescue the Holy Land, or| jie had given her was produced, and she com-|vain trying to forget. At last he gave up all hope | an to read in 2 quaking, lecture, recitation voice, 
perish in the attempt. menced. of her ever coming, and determined to go in search | a long rigmarole of superb hypcerboles, extolling 
Sout re lett Sees eee And Sir Godfrey, what did hesco? Was it a face | of Zerelda, the worth of the departed. Thicker and faster 
It was night, and lights gleamed from every | yeautiful, common, ugly, or hideous? He looked, | “Sir Godfrey, Sir Godfrey!” exclaimed a voice, | fell the rain—more and more impatient grew the 
apartment of the chieftuin’s magnificent pal and all the beauties ho had ever dreamed or read | as one evening he was rushing madly through the | multitude. At list it greatly diminished, and only 
party of christians had that day been surpr Land | of in romance were ats uothing when compared to | streets of London. He turned, and’ the next mo-| the immediato friends of ‘the speaker and the 
overtaken; the Saracens had been victorious; sev-| Zerclda. All his brightest visions were more than | ment a figure fell swooning in his arms. mourners remained to hear the end. 
eral prisoners had been taken, and now a great | realized, for she was beautiful beyond description. | « Zerclda, Zerelda, is it, can it be you?” ex-| The newer part of the churehyard ia surrounded 
feast was given in honor of the occasion. The ta-| He had Joved her before, but now he almost wor- | claimed the knizht; butshe answered not. Gently | With a colonade of massive work, and the walls, 
bles were farnished in all the magnificence of] shipped her as a being from the other world. In-|he took her in his arms, carried her to his castle, | Which form the entrances into the private vaults 
oriental splendor; grand music was performed; | deed she seemed perfect in every respect—a very | and speedily restoratives were applied. A long | pen, are adorned with some fine paintings of 
many watriors were assembled; and there was} angel, aud he could no longer conceal what he had | sickness followed, and Zerelda awoke, aa ehe| Scriptnral subjects. , 
merry laughing, jesting, boasting, (for it was no| so jong wished toreveal. A declaration was made, thouht, from a long sleep. " A tew days after, the corps of students united 
sht thing to gain even a little victory over King | and a reply required. “Where am I?” she sated dreamily. to hold a torchlight procession in honor of the 
Richard’s men,) and on every countenance sat) Zerelda blushed, turned over the leaves of her} gi; Godfrey sprang to her side, his whole face | ead Professor. They started from the academy 
pride, joy, and cxultation. ible, and sweetly answered— radiant with joy. This was what he had prayed | buildings at about s¢ven o’clock in the evening. 
Away off in a distant cell of the palace was a} “* Where thou goest [will zo; thy people shall | for, First came the Bavarians. They were preceded 
Upon a low conch in one | be my people; thy God my God; where thou diest } «Safe, dearest, and with friends.” by a brass band, and_a carriage containing the 
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very differeut scene, a ; 
corner of the room, pale, sick, and dreadfully | I will dic, and there will be buried also!” ” “ Sir Godfrey, is it you, or do I dream?” seniors of the corps. Then marched a handsome 

wounded, lay a captive knight. Ile heard the} Sir Godfrey’s delight was too deep for utterance. | «Yes darline;” and tenderly he bent over her, | Youug man, who was marshal of the day, and cé 
rriment of the infidels—the distant sound of the | He could only exciaim “bless you,’ and press the} « Are we free?” */ sequently attired in what stndents call “ Knnonen- 
wichs.” " His legs were encased in tight breeches 








music; but to his cars they brought only disap- | jewelled hand reverentially to his lips. “ Yes, darling, free forever.” 
; cy g Jewel ! C es, darling, free forever. 

pointment and despair, Where now were all of | Mis health and wounds improved rapidly after | Ppen’ followed a short recital of Zerelda’s suffer. 

his honors, his hopes, his bright dreams? Then |this; in a few weeks he was well, and was in-|jngs since they parted; how she had been treated 

ns of his far-off home—his loved mother | formed that all now was ready for his departure. | py her father: rahe lin PEN C re 

¥ eigen . - e ia : yy her father; how she had heen captured on her | a 

thoughts of what he had left for} “ But you will go with me?” he said to Zerelda. way to England, and how she had escaped. with silver leaves, sat jauntily upon the front part 

fame and glory, and what he had undergone; and| ‘No, no, that would never do.” , ‘And Sir Godfrey told of his sufferi of bis head. White gloves and a bare rapier com- 

how now had it all ended? In wounds, suffering, Sir Godfrey looked at her in astonishment, | |¢ i BOC yA. th o hie Su ey too, and | picted his attire; and, as he was there, he was the 

i What! leave her bebind? What would the world, | bis present joy; then his mother and sister) hean ideal of a German student, ‘Two and two, 
were brought in and introduced ; and then sweetly, walking as far as the width of the street would ak 





of white leather, and in high Wellington boots. A 
carf of white and blue silk adorned his person, 
and a very small round cap, embroidered all over 












































































































imprisonment, and perhaps death. 
sete sees : ‘ ss oi tee faune, fecerlom, <wrhat wend everything. be without gently she sank to sleep. 
“ Are you sure that all is quict?” her? He had never thought of such a thing. Sirona . low, the students followed him, in their col 
“Yes, my mistress.” “Then I will come after you?” he said. 1 A few delieh(ful months Soon passed, and then | cans, bearing torches. The Bavarians one tok 
‘then adjust my veil, and let us go,” quickly | “No, no.” there was a xrand wedding at the old enstle, and | jowed by the “Pfalzer;” these by the Suabians 
commanded the young girl, “Then you will come to the English camp?” fin beantiful young Saracen was united to one of| Panconinns and Isarians, all in the same order, 
“ And you are determined to go?” said the maid.| “No, [ should certainly be discovered.” ngland’s greatest and noblest knights. and each preceded by a band of music, a carriage 
“Tam,” she replied firmly, “ What then 2?” containing the seniors, and attended by several 
‘ “Think well what you do?” again pleaded the} “I will Bo to Englands nid await your coming.” Orixinal. may 
maid, But the long, tedious, dangerous route.” P Thus, making altogether a very long pr si 
“J have thonght,” was the reply; “and now, in| “Talk not to me of danger; remember, I am a Cone 72 uanuy ae and pre enting a yery inhoud appentanies. tiie 
return, Lask you to think, Place yourself in the} Soracen chieftain’s daughter, and, like him, fear amas ing on a runny isle, corps passed through’ several streets, and out to 
oor knizht’s condition, and only imagine how | is a thing unknown.” SA le eee Sule of tess the graveyard. Grouped around Thierseh’s grave, 
1 you would feel far away from home—away from | “Since [think of it more, your’s may be the To Unell ‘ou this oi cat tale anh tes the Students listened to a short and solemn 2d: 
\ all friends, among strangers, sick, wounded, aud | best plan. You will go to London, give this ring 2 dress, remembering his learning, his virtues aud 
a prisoner. Then, too, he is a christian; and so|to my mother as a token from me, and stay with Where eongsters rare each morning hail, his kindness. They then sung one of those mourn- 
| very braye—fonght so gallantly, and was only | her till lcome. This war cannot last much Jong- With music sweet while in their bowers; ful parting songs, which are nowhere found more 
caprured when he could no longer fight.” er; peace must soon be made, and then we shall Where, bending in the mimic gale, touching, and containing a deeper pathos than 
H “Tr is indeed hard.” mncet again.” Are ecen the beautcous tinted flowers; among the German students. The music accum- 
f “And oh!” continued the young girl, “if you} The last words were spoken, the last good-bye . a . panied it, and solemnly rolled the waves of melody 
| had only seen him yesterday when he was brought | said, and they parted. Zerelda to muse upon the aaa here the. nittet les e0 Aas, ‘ over the grave of the dead Professor. 
\ in, his wounds all bleeding, and his face so pale, | past, and to dream of the Lappy future; and Sir ‘And ‘mid the ote wanton stray, 2: After the conclusion of this ceremony the pro- 
1 yet so calm, so noble. Oh! it was enough to have | Godfrey to win newfameand honors. The prison. Till days decline bids all retreat: cession left in the same order, and marched to 
q moved the heart of a savage ” was well watched—all was well guarded; but what the open space before the Sendlingen gate. There, 
| “Take care, my mistress; think not too much of | man ever out-manouvered a woman? Zerelda had Where rune a brook “through banks of green,” | forming two mizhty circles, cach student threw 
4 this handsome stranger; remember that you are} said that he should be free, and when the time Where oft. alone, T musing stray, still burning torch into the centre, where the 
\ already promised.” cane all was so well planned that he escaped with- And think of her of gentle mien, heapéd up flambeaus, in two mighty piles ed 
The young girl glanced at hor sharply, while she | out the least dieatty, shih all so yrell managed Who dwells from ime so far away their brilliant flames aloft. The 
x replied, impatiently —“T am but too well aware of | that not the least cluc could be found, and not once ie " bands of music united, and jointly pla: 
j < that f ‘xct; mention it not again,” was Zerelda suspected. wen Nature slcepe: and brighty gleams which is the hymn of univer paved nt aie 
a) “But have you considered the terrible conse-| But a short time would now clapse hefore Zerel- ‘Tis then you come, in hap} y drenme. Then the triple hurrah was bro 
y quences if you are found out?” da, according to her father’s promise, was to be To dwell on this sweet ie with me. ory of the departed Professor, and the students 
4h “ Nevertheless I will go,” she said, firmly. given to their king. The union had always been persed, to hasten their “ Kncipercin,” jovial 
“ Again let me ask you to think of your father’s | repulsive to Zerelda; but now she hated the very O come to ine, oh come, my dear, ists, Which were especially grand that night, to 
disposition—his temper, and hix unrelenting will.” | idea, and was determined, at all hazards, not to T long to see thy sunny smile; do honor to the name of Thier: Speeches, 
“Year uot; I will be responsible,” was the re-| zo. So when the time came, greatly to her fath- Thy gentle voice agnin to hear, ws, Witticisms, and immense feats of beer- 
ly.“ Come.” ey’s surprise and indignation, Zerelda refused to Come sweet one, to perdin Tees ALL. ing form the chief features of these feasts, 
he maid took the lantern and the two passed | yo. ‘ACE. | and tobacco smoke is not wanting to end its charm. 
oe ee Next day most of the students suffered frum the 


“You are mad,” cried the enraged father. 


. , 
i" out. Many long steps they descended, many wind- 1 
“What! refuse so great an honor? Are you in] Icnwonan 


d, and the: ex of the previous night, but enough of them 





BOF THE Wortp.—A man who has | ex 




















ings, many long halls they travel 
ie rived at the prison door, Qui the key was | earnest?” taken his jdeas of mankind from the study alone, | rallied to form quite a respectable and numervus 
woduced, the door unlocked, and the two entered.} “Tai,” she replied. into the world with a heart melt! deputation, to wait upon the relatives of the de- 
‘he lantern cast a dim light over the features of |“ But yon shall go.” ty fictitious distre: Thus he is induced | ceased and condole with them. A week afterwards ! 
by misplaced liberality to put himself into the in-j those students not members of the corps also held i 


the unfortunate crusader; the face, though still} “No, never. I hate the man, and I will never n 
digent cirenmstances of the person he relieves.—! a torchlight procession, much in the siyle as she 


pale, was very handsome, intellectual and prepos- | go. 5 | 
sessing. Ho looked up in astonishment when he| “ Wretch, you shall rue this step. To the prison | Goldsmith. one described. 
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venged upon the murderers of his kindred; other- 
wise he would have followed the trail of his toes, 
and thrown away his body,* in revenging his 
murdered brothe: For nearly a whole moon he 
struggled forward; laboring under the pain of his 
unhealed wounds, he struggled forward and finally 
reached the settlement of the white hunters, cn- 
tirely destitute. But the night’s rest, and the 
fresh corn-cake and venison he had partaken, 
which the young wife of his factor pI ed 
for him, and the dressing wound by her 
gentle fingers, had sed him to feel wholly re- 
eruited; and, after the young hunter, taking his 
wife, went into the forest on his accustomed er- 
rand, the warrior left the hospitable cabin, intend- 
ing to resume his journey without that knowledge 
of his host; not from ingratitude, however, for the 
kindness of the white hunter had awaked an ever- 
Jasting friendship in the savage’s mind. 

As the warrior left the cabin and was proceed- 
ing towards the forest he was hailed by one of the 
settler character universally de: dd by the 
pioncers for his laziness, and many other defects 
of character; in fact, he v mostly disliked be- 
cause he was the only drone in the hive, and but 
for his jovial spirits, he would long ago haye been 
cast from the setulement, who, beckoning the war- 
rior to stop as he halloed to him, approached. The 
man, Whose name was Artemas Welch, was evi- 
dently partially under the effect of liquor, or, to 
use a natutical phrase, was about “ half'seas over,” 
and it was evident that he was now bent upon his 
favorite pastime—nischicf, 

fi ing the savage he peered im- 
ee, Which the former bore pa- 
tiently for a while, until at last his brow darkened, 
and he laid his hund upon his knife. 

“ Neow deoun’t yer deou that, Mr. Injun,” said 
Welch, taking a brandy fla from ji’ bosom; 
“no ft Ter prove it, just 














Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
lown the world, 


COURTING. 
WANDERING up ana a 
The trouble o: my lile 
‘Las been to find a help-mate, 
A kind and loving wile; 
Find one £0 near perfection 
None can detect a flaw; 
One, who would eer consider 
My slightest wish as law. 

















I do not know the reason. 
So many should retuse; 
I'm sure a better husband 
None e’er will chance to choose; 
T know I'm facinating, 
Know youth aud wealth are mine; 
I cannot see why ladies 
The honor should decline. 


T first did ask Miss Sally 
Yo join her Jot with mine, 
But che did quickly answer, 
Perhaps you'd think it fine 
That one 80 young aud lovely 
(As peoplé say fam,) 
Should cundescend to marry 
So little of a man. 
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I then proposed to Mary, 
And she did soon declare 
That she would never marry 
A man who had red hair} 
But, bless me, would you think it, 
Ticarued, that very day, 
That for her raven ticsses 
A barber she did pay 





















I next did ask Miss Luey— 
Verhaps a month or two— 
But when ] popped the question 
Tuto a rage she flew! 
Wondering if 1 was era 
Thought 1 had eracke 
To think a maid of forty 
Would marry simple ‘Ned. 
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my head 






Kk 
nee meant, [shure yer. 




















shag ‘ take zo” that,” tending the fl 
| Tve searched in vain to find one The savage eyed the glass suspiciously, and 
Tust suited to my mind; finally he took it in his hand, and looked it all 


And, after courting many, 

‘Think Love must sure be blind; 
But on the world is rolling, 

And eve suececding noon, 
Warns me that age i 

Aud 1 must mar 


ov 
“Ugh-h!” he grunted, his curiosity awakened. 
“Yes, yeou!” responded Welch,“ dist take a 
drink and you'll be glad cnough for another.” But 
as the Indian cautiously refrained, Welch took the 
flask, and, placing it to his lips, took a strong 
dose; and then handing it to the savage again, 
said, wiping his mouth upon his  coaf-sleeve— 
iB Neow you’ve scen me drink, you’d better follow 
suit.” 

The warrior again closcly serutinized the flask, 
then smelt of the liquor, and gave utlerance to an- 
other emphatic “ Ugh-h!? But his curiosity over- 
mastered him, and he allowed a few drops of the 




















And now to you, fair ladies, 
An offer I will make— 
To wed the very first one 
Who will a liusband take; 
Providing you are handsome, 
Have piety of the gold; 
Wear nothing jalse about you, 
Aud never iearued to scold. 


But, you will please remember, 






















ay age is minety-tiree fiery fluid to trickle down his throat. ‘The taste 
My hair, which once was flaxen, begat a desire to taste more, and he had swallowed 
never more shail Eee; 





urge table-spoonful, When he exclaimed, with 
satinfaction— 

“Much—nuch good!” and ere Welch could re- 
strain him, if he felt. so disposed—which was 
doubtful, to judge by the grin upon his features— 
the Indian had swallowed the whole contents of 
the flask. The effect was soon perceptible, for the 
liquor flew to his head, and besides burning his 

ruat, Which had not been coppered tor the trans- 
ion of alcholic fluids, producing a singular 
hirling sensation therein, and on endeavoring to 
valk, he reeled almost to the ground. 
Welch’s loud laughter soon brought all the set- 
tlers who were at home to the spot, and the: i 
ed their mirth with his, at the ridiculous ¢ 
the savage to keep his fect, and his fierce fury 
menacing gestures ut them; for he had not Jost 
his senses entirely, and partially understood the 
purpose of Welch, 
It was when they were in the midst of their 
Vest; clearing away | ¢lee, and the drunken warrior had just laid his 
all obstacles to the ‘onward march of empire” as | hand upon his knife, that the form of a young 
they proceed, and leaving behind them territory | may, habited as were the other setlers, bounded 
for new states, which is soon, almost instantane-| into their midst to the side of the Indian, and with 
ously, occupied by another class, but of the same | fhishing eye cxelaimed, 
kindred as the first—ihe fertilizers of the soil. “Who has done this? Who is 

The settlement in question was situated in the | rascal who has dared to treat my gue: 
immediate centre of a small prairie, of about a mile | ner?” Hf 
in length and breadth, and entirely cucompassed | The settlers in shame drew back, and answered 
by the primeval forest. Ir was a wild and lovely | not; but Welch, naturally of a bul 
spot, just suited to the minds of these nature-loy-|tiou, and never having scen an ¢ 
ing people; and now they believed they were set-| Young man’s prowess, boldly stepped forward, and 
tled for life, no more to be driven onward, by the | said, with an insolent leer— a 
approach of civilization, from their resting-place, | _“ Wal, [veckon, youngster, I did! 

At the time when we open our sketch the male | Wish teu make anything cout of it?” 
portion of the inhabitams were gathered at the} ‘The young man’s hand rose and descended as 
edge of the forest, around the person of an Indian | quick as the fle ye, and Welch lay 

warrior, at Whose ridiculous antics—caused by the | stunned upon the earth for 2 moment; the 

Tudians’ worst friend, “ fire-water,” the pioncers | slowly 1 

were vastly enjoying themselves. One of their | knife, A 1 u < 

mumber had, the night before, taken this warrior | ¢xpression of lis eye telling his murderous intent, 
into his cabin and provided him with food and | But the would-be murderer was a litle too precip 
clothing; for when he applicd at the pioncer’s|itate, and the weapon was knocked from his 
door he was destitute of raiment, and was almost | hand, and sent flying among the prarie gra: ‘ 
famished. The Indian informed him who had | moment only was the bully disconcertec 
cared for him that he had, with ten others of his 
tribe, been to visit a friendly tribe, some fourteen 
suns’ journey from thcir village; and that, on re 
turning, they came upon « war-party of twice their 
number, aud who proved to be a portion of a 
tribe between whom and their own existed a dend- 
ly feud. The eleven consulted together and agreed 
to fight to the last, for they knew that they were 
discovered by their enemies; and, though they 
might have escaped, having the ficetest horses of 
the two tribes, and firmly believing that it 
certain death for them to meet their enemies, yet, 
with truc Spartan bravery—and their laws with 
regard to flecing from a superior force of foes was ¢ 
similar to the Spartan law—they determined to | vice, said— 
fight and sell their lives dearly. The result of the 
battle was, that of the cleven only one was left|and not L alone; had that wereich s 


My face, it is a beauty, 
Nouc can with me compare; 
Just tell me, when ) ow're ready, 
Aud you shall fiud me there, 
NeEp Jackson. 













Original. 


THE RED MANS SACRIFICE. 
ASKETCH OF BORDER LIFE, 
BY UAL HARPER, 

Chapter I.-The Red Man and his Champion. 
LE sun was at its meridian, pouring down its 
noontide heat upon a settigment situated in the 

tern portion of w is now a flourishing 

western state. The embryo town consisted of 
some twenty log huts, or cabins, occupied each by 

a family of that noble, indefatigable class—the pi- 
oncers, Who have prepared, und are still prepar- 
ing the way for the spread of our country through 
the wilderness of the great W 





































































the infamous 
st in this man- 





























































3 then 







aimed it at the champion’s head. 








life was hardly worth a 
quick as w: 


bei 















\ 
few drops of blood spirti: 
his forehead, denoting wh 
had found Ins life. 

For some moments there was a deep silence, 


jaatter could fire, he fell y 





cor 












the wi 









whi 


















































miracle, having chased « foeman some distance, ” 


and finally into a dense growth of trees, which 
grew abruptly out of the prairic, where, as he 
raised his tomahawk and bruised his flying ene- 
my, he stumbled over a root, and fell stunned up- 
on the body of his foc. When he awoke to cou- 
sciousness he found all traces of the conflict re- 
moved, except the hodics of his ten friends, which 
were deprived of their scalps, and upon which the 
vultures had already commenced their depreda- 
tions. 
After dressing his wounds in the manner his 
rade nature tuught, and the burying the bodies, 
the solitary warrior commenced bis journey to his 
tribe—tho only iden prompting him to do this be- 
ing a wish to gather a large war-party, and be re- 


ble at my los: 
“No thanks, Howard, ny boy! I owe ye many 
kind turn; and as for your sweet litle wite 


lay down my life for her if need be.” 











to him, took him by the hand, and srid— 







can tibes, under similur encwmstances iclated above, 





whin come 
boldly atta 
ing away the body. 


ip With them, without 1 d to numbers, 



















ing disposi- 
mple of the 


Deou yeou 


n he 
covered, and springing to his fect, drew a 
nd flew atthe champion of the savage—the 


Yor 


he pulled from his belt a pistol, cocked it, and 
is finger was 
about to press the trigger, and the young man’s 
s paw, When, as 
Welch’s movement, one of the settlers 
ed his rifle to bear upon the ruflian, and ere the 
se to the ground, a 
oma small hole in 
ior’s bullet 


h was at length broken by the young back- 
woodsman, who, appreaching, and taking the hand 
of the settler who had done him such signal ser- 


“ Benton, Lam under great obligations to you, 
nine there 
alive; and he, badly wounded, ouly escaped by a; Would have been another who would be meonsola- 


dear little Blanche, whom, ere you knew her, was 
the pride of our little community, and is new—P'd 


The Indian had now somewhat recovered from 
the effects of the liquor, at the startling secne 
which had just happened, and ‘Moward, going up 

* lt was 2 custom among some of the North Ameri- 
to follow singly upon the trail of their enumice, and 


them until slain. ‘1 bis wus called throw. 


“Warrior, you should not yet have ventured 
out; your wound is not yet healed. Return with 
me to my cabin; and do not bear any malice 
against these, my friends, for the cause of this 
mischief lics dead at your feet.” 

“Me ’bey, my white brother,” answered tho 
savage. “The red man can forgive; but if the 
fire-water man had lived, Shenoah would have 
had his sealp!” 

“ Rest upon my shoulder, red man,” responded 
Howard, ‘and return with me tomy cabin. My 
friends,” he continued, turning to the others, “TI 
am as sorry as you can be that there has been 
blood shed; but Welch has been a troublesome 
man since he first came among us. Thank God he 
has not relatives to know of his fate. [ would ad- 
vise that you bury the body in the forest, out of 
sight, that we may have nothing to remind us of 
the only broil which ever arose among us.” 
Supporting the recling warrior, Howard pro- 
eecded to his cabin. 





Chapter I¥.—-The Sacrifice. 


JE sun was declining in all its glory upon a 
pleasant autumnal day. The forest trees were 
bare of their verdant foliage; the grass of a dead, 
reddish hue; and the aspect of nature betokened 
the rapid approach of winter. 
An hour before Edward Howard—the champion. 
of the Indian warrior, Shenoah, (who had left the 
settlement a day or two subsequent to the events 
above detailed for the village of his tribe—at the 
present time a year previous,)—had tak is rifle, 
and informing his young wife that he should r 
turn in a couple of hours, started from his cabin 
and entered the forest path. He pursued his way 
along the path for some time without secing any 
igns of game; when finally he discovered fresh 
which be commenced to follow up, fecling 
confident that the game was nota great way off. 
He walked cautious eh the under- 
brush—tor the path did not tend but a short 
distance, and he had long since passed its termina- 
tion, for a mile or more, when suddenly he discoy- 
ered, a few rods ahead, the object of his scarch—a 
noble buck, who, his foe being to windward of him, 
he could not scent him, and so had not been 
alarmed, 
Howard was a true sportsman, and to have shot 
the animal at so short a distance would have been 
no great 
could 



























through the forest. 


culated how far hi 
ifle was to his 


of the hunter ¢: 








though he accomplished the distance at about the 
same time it would have taken a locomotive under 
full steam. The unerring bullet entered the buck’s 
breast at that very point, and after a few spasmod- 
ie bounds, the noble animal fell dead upon the 
earth, the life-blood gushing from his wound, 
Carefully re-loading his ritle, Howard proceeded 
after his game. He walked along hastily, and, 
unconscious of danger, or a lurking foe, did not 
observe the undergrowth to be considerably tram- 

















pled; if he did notice it he attributed it to the 
deer's re. 
He reached the spot where the buck lay, now en- 





tirely lifeless; and, resting his ritle aguinst a tree 
at hand, the young man drew his’ hunting- 
knife, and, as he was about to draw its edge across 
the dcer’s throat, a yell fierce and loud resounded 
j and, as he instinctively 

¢ his rifle, he experien 
dull, whirling sensation about his head—a mist 
gathered before his eyes, and throwing out his 
arms, and clutching at the air, he fellinsensible to 
the ground. 

Joward awoke to consciousness to find himself 
un Indian village, 2 prisoner, and upon the eve 
ofexecution—exccution by that terrible means, the 
tagot and stake! He learned this from his jailor; 
and how dreadful the thought that he had just re- 
tumed to life to die! And such a death! Could 
he have only never awakenc¢d—that he might have 
died from the effects of the blow he had received! 

































ess his strength soon re- 
vived; and, though at first in despair of evading 
the threatened doom, he gradually conceived a 
hope that, by employing his strength, he might es- 
cape. The thought of being separated from his 
young and loving wife, to whom he had but lately 
been nnited—of her anxiety at his absenee—of her 
anguish should he never return to her—this, tu- 
gether with (he natural love of life, caused him to 
throw off the feeling of despair which had seized 
upon his heart, with the sudden announcement of 
his dyom, and arouse his energies to furm some 
plin of escape, 

Ile glanced around about him, and found hisi 
prison to be, as far as he could determine from the 
interior, a structure made of logs, similar tu a set- | 
tler’s cabin, of about twelve feet square dimensions, | 
aud some cight or ten feet in height; having no! 
mode of egress but the door—that is to say, no | 
other opening in the walls—destitute of other floor 
than the cold, hard clay, and of everything in the 
shape of funiture, 


























ing ouce of the solid logs trom its place; but they | 1 





about for his hunting-knife, but the s: 
stripped him of every 
was di 
aided his 

After an inell 
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tute of implements which might have 
SC: u 





cctual search in the dark about the 





way from his prison, the utter hopelessness of his | a 





ground, and gaye him: 





because of the bodily agony he must endure on the | w: 
morrow, but because of auticputing the anguish of | tv 
his worshipped wife, when he returns not, and chat | us: 
they will mect no more on earth. 

Yor along time he lay prone upon the earth; 
and not until fie became conscious, through the 
means of that mysterious connexion between ing 
tals, of there being another occupant of his prison fin 








) 





i 





‘eat than the most inexperienced hunter 
ye accomplished; and, making a slight 
noise, enough to attract the buck’s attention, the 
latter, with a snort of alurm, flew like the wind 


But as rapid as was his flight, the practiced eye 
should allow 


er had reached the point, al- 


ing to the tribe, giving the better one of the two, 
Howard arose and tried the door, but, as he an-} with admirable disinterestedness, to Howard ; and, 
liciputed, it was fast. He next struck cach wall] though not going xt their animals’ best speed, it 
with his fist, to see if there was any hope of fore-| was au hour or more ere they became aware of 


were all fitted tightly to their places. He felt] eneed woodsman, fi E 
i vages had | pursuers’ horses’ hoofs beating the 
thing but his clothes, and he { bade Howard to urge ht 


cabin tor some tool to work with, to cut or dig his | cart 


condition was foreed upon his mind, and, with a| delayed them, and the pursuers to follow without 
sigh of despair, the captive threw himself upon the | hesitancy the trail of th 
f up to the harrowing | obstacles to delay them, 
thought of his condition—harrowing, not alone | could ¢ 


steed, and springing to the ground, was 






et, 
ise th 
nspeetion, they found thet in his fall he had 








his gaze rested on the form of an Indian warrior, 
st 


anding immovable in the centre of the apartment. 
His astonishment was created at the noiselessness 
of the intruder’s entrauce, together with the qpce- 
tion which immediately rose in his mind.—“ How 
did he enter?” . " 

But how did the captive so quickly recognize the 
intruder, when his prison was so dark as to cause 
him to strain his eyes to catch the slightest glimpse 
of the walls of the hut on cither side, a short time 
previous? His cyes instinctively turned towards 
the door, which he found ajar, and through which 
was streaming fair Luna’s xilvery beams. 

The mystery now solved, Howard turned toward 

the warrior, whom he supposed to be his old jail- 

or, and was about to address him, when the latter 

spoke, in a low tone of voice, and approaching 
nearer the prisoner, 

“Woes not my white brother remember me? 
Does he not remember Shenoah?” i 

Though extremely surprised to discover the 
warrior whom he had, like the good Samaritan of 
old, assisted, by binding up his wounds, and giviug 
him food and clean raiment, in him who stood be- 
fore him, yet Howard had sufticient presence of 

mind to restrain outwardly his surprise, and tak- 

ing the warrior’s hund, and warmly pressing it, he 

said, in the same low tone: 

“Can it be possible that I am a prisoner to the 

tribe of my red brother?” 

“A war-party of my tribe unfortunately captur- 
ed the good pale-face. Shenoah has watched wa- 
rily for an opportunity to speak with his white 
friend, but until now it was impossible. He re- 
members how kind the pale-face was to him, and 
he has now come to set him free.” 

“What! then you have interceded with your 
chief for my life, and he has granted your request?” 
anxiously interrogated the prisoner, betwixt hope 
and fear, for the news was so sudden, at the mo- 
ment he felt his fate so certain, he doubted that he 
had heard Shenoah aright. 

“Alas! no, my brother, that would be uscless, 
despite Shenoah’s influence with the chief. But 
six suns ayo, three of our young men—one the 
son of the chicf—fell into the hands of a party of 
pale-faces, and were hanged without merey by 
their captors. A war-party of our tribe started 
for the camp of the pule-faces to avenge their 
brothers’ death, but were met by superior num- 
bers, and forced to return; on the way my white 
brother was captured by them; and not even the 
chiet’s command, should he be so disposed, could 
liberate you.” 

“Then—then, indeed, there is no escape from 
my doom!” exclaimed Howard, despondingly. 

“ Not so, my brother,” whispered Shenoah; “ did 
I not say I had come to free you?” 

“You did; but it is uot in my red brother’s 
power, as he has just confessed.” 

“Shenoah said not that it was not within his 
power to save the pale-face hunter. But I have no 
lime to say more now; every moment is precious, 
To save his white brother Shenoah has periled his 
life; but it is pleasure for him to do so to repay 
the debt of gratitude he owes; the rest of the vil- 
lage is in slumber, and if my white brother will 
foflow Shenoah he will guide him to his home.” 
“No, no, generous friend,” answered Howard, 
warmly pressing the warrior’s hand; “no, no; t 
will suffer at the stake rather than peril the lite of 
one so generous.” ‘ 
“My white brother offends Shenoah,” said the 
Indian; “does he not know that honor is the most. 
sacred principle of’ the red-man, and if the life of 
one who has been kind to him is in danger, it is 
his duty to rescue him, even at the expense of his 
own?” 

Howard was not disposed to oppose the effort 
fo save his life; but the thought that Shenouh’s 
life would be sacrificed if’ he aided him to escape, 
caused his own generous nature to rebel at the 
thought, and accordingly he replied as above. 
But Shenoah’s response, and the form of his lovely 
young wife rising before his mind, together influ- 
enced him, though unwillingly, to accept the war 
rior’s noble proposition; aud, placing in his belt a 
knife which his liberator handed him, to be used 
should necessity require, the young man followed 
him cautiously from his prison towards the forest 
which they safely reached. When once there, 
they darted quickly through the undergrowth, and 
reaching a liwle opening, the young white man 
discovered therein, tied to a sapling, two horses. 
His guide unhitched one und monnied it, bidding 
Moward do likey to the other animal; and urg- 
ing their horses forward, they started at a rapid 
pace into the middle of the forest. 

But the sentinel whom Shenouh had gagged and 
bound, contrived to free his mouth from the gag, 
and by his lusty cries for assistance, aroused the 
whole village, who came rushing towards him— 
the men with their wexpons in hand, supposing 
their village to be attacked by enemies, by the 
noise of the sentinel. The latter’s bands were 
soon cut away; and when he informed the war- 
riors assembled of the escape of the prisoner, with 
furious yells they ran to the place where their 
horses were enclosed, and in 2 few moments a 
party of a dozen or more were mounted, and in 
rapid pursuit of the fugitives. 

Shenoah had selected the fleetest horses belong- 



























































peing pursued. Shenoah, being the more experi- 
whit the sound of the 
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fugitives, Without any 
henuah knew that they 
ape the pursuers; but, just as he 
this, his horse slipped and fell, 
rowing his rider ere he fell, despite the warrior’s 
ual equestrian skill, Howard reined in his 
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shout was heard, and the fugitives glancing back, 
saw two warriors, who had outstripped the others, | « 
pressing rapidly forward. Their shout told that 
they were discovered. 

“Mount with me, Shenoah,” exclaimed How- 
ard, “‘ and we may yet escape.” 

“Not so, my brother; with your horse foubly 
burdened, we would soon be overtaken. We have 
passed the worse ditiicultics of the forest; your 
route is direct, and in two hours more you will 
have reached your wigwam, whore your pretty 
squaw is now anxiously awaiting you. Sheno:zh 
has repaid his debt; ho will uow intercept those 
who are cagor for your blood, and by detaining 
them you will have time to elude them.” 

“No, no, Shenoah! Think mv not so craven as 
to desert you now. I will not doit. I will stand 
by you, and we'll both die gloriously fighting to the 
last. 


“My brother forgets,” said the warrior, almost 
stornly, “ Shenoah cannot raise his kuife against 
his brethren.” 

“Forgive me, forgive me, noble warrior!” said 
Howard, offering his hand, which was_ clasped in 
the red-an’s on the moment; I was thoughtless. 
You will forgive me, Shenoah ?” 

“TJ could not bear ill-will to my white brother. 
But sce! your foes will soon be upon you if you 
haste not. Fiee—fiee!” . 

“Never, warrior!” exclaimed Howard, wholly 
conceiving the nobility of tho Indian’s charac 
and his own heart rejecting the craven thought of 
leaving him alone to bear the consequence of as- 
sisting in his escape, and determining to die with 
him. “If you remain here, so do re 

“And to add to your death-agony the form of 
your loved squaw, sitting and moaning in your 
wigwam for your return, and your unborn pup- 
poor never to know its futher, will occur to your 
mind— 

“Oh, God! my wife! my wife! Deem me not 
unmaniy, warrior, for my indecision; but you 
nays never known the love of one so gentle and 
good— 

“My brother is mistaken. Shenoah, when he 
left his tribe to visit his relatives—which I have 
told you about before—lett the fairest of the maid- 
ens of his tribe—his betrothed ; when he returned, 
though the kinduess of his white brother and his 
equi, sho had gone to the happy hunting-grounds 

—the Maniton had taken her away. Shcnoab 

cares not to live; he would have thrown away his 

body in the earliest battl—how much sooucr 
would he throw away his lifo to save his friend? 

Go—go! your foes are ucaring—if you would see 

your white squaw again, go! “And may the Great 

Spirit bless you!” 

The young man could hesitate no longer, and 
halt-led_by the.warrior, he approached his horse, 

vaulted into the saddle, with much emotion shook 

Shenoah warmly by the hand, and with a “God 

Diess you, noble Shenoak!” bounded forward. 

He had proceeded some distance, when, turning 

his head back, he saw one of his pursuers ap- 

Pprouch were the noble warrior stood, with folded 

arms, culinly awaiting his fate; he leaped from his 

horse, aud seemingly addressed a few words to 

Shenoah, then drew his knife and plunged it into 

the nobie-hearted Indian’s bosom. 

Yor a moment Howard was inclined to rash 
back and serve the perpetrator of the cold-blooded 
act in the same manuer; buc his judgment wi- 
umphed over his passion, aud with a heavy sigh 
at the tate of his liberator, he urged his horse at 
his best pace, and, notwithstanding the exertions 
of his pursuers, he distanced them; and finally, as 
the grey dawn heralded the rising of the God of 

Day, he arrived at the door of his cabin, where he 

was met by his bride—her eyes red and swollen, 

telling of her anxiety at his long and unaccounte 
ble stay—who flew to his arms, and pillowing he 
head upon his bosom, wept for joy that he whom 
she feared was lost was now found. 

The young prisoner and his bride lived a long 

and happy life; and when the happy father of a 

Jarge tamily, he delighted to gather them around 

him before the blazing log tire, and recount to 

them the story of Tus Rep May’s SacriFIcz. 



































Original. 
THE FATUER'S HOUSE. 
“In my Father's house are many mansions.""—John xiv. 2. 
HERE, Master, where is it thy Father dwells? 
V Is it ‘neath sultry sun, in southern clime? 
Is it where from the mount the Arden swells, 
Bathing the dewy banks of Palestine? 
Is it beneath the rugged mountuin’s side, 
Where the tall ceaars {rom its sumunit stare? 





WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING?" 


HLAT are the wild waves saying, 
As the gallant ships sweep by 
Upon their sparkling foaming orests 
eneath the summer sky? 
They tell of Hopes forever wrecked, 
Of Death in many a form, 
Of gallant crew soon lost to view 
Beneath the howling storm. 





And thus we wander o'er life's sea, 
Our barks glide geutly on, 

Whilst joys like waves rise inerrily, 
A moment, and are go 

Or, like the Bubbles sweeping by, 
Shine beauteous in the day, 

But stir the wave they rest upon, 
They melt iu air away. 


And soon the storm of sorrow comes 
Fast eweeping o'er the main. 

No friendly sail in sight to cheer, 
The ery for help is vain; 

The wild wave dushes o’er the wreck, 
By Fury’s tempest driven, 

Till sinks the bark in ocean ‘grave, 
Beueath an angry heaven. 


But far beyond the coral depths 
Of ocean’s surging wave, 

Thore lies the Heaven of our hopes— 
*Tis found beyond the grave, 

‘Where storms io more shall sweep the deep, 
Nor tears of sorrow full, 

Where Jesus welcomes, with his smile, 


Our hope °tis Heaven our all. 
Gro. C. TYRRELL. 








NELLY'S NOSE, 


ELLY and I stood by the brook —the brook 
that ran like a little zigzag stripe of silver 
through a shrubby meadow, flushing red and gold 
in the carly autumn, The glow of sunset drifted 
like a crimson mist over Nelly’s white robe, and 
as she turned her head towards me, I saw that the 
ivory of her slender throat was stained with the 
same pink light. Her straw hat swung by its 
broad green ribbons from her arm, and the heavy 
braids of her soft, brown hair, falling over the lit- 
tle comb of wrought silver that was almost too 
slight to confine them, dropped their rippling 
lengths upon her shoulders. 
Ah, my lover’s heart beating high with love and 
tenderness, called Nelly beautiful, though I knew 
all the while that no eyes but partial ones would 
have scen her so. Her features had no chiseled 
regularity—her complexion, though fair, was pale 
—her white forehead was quite too full and high 
for feminiue beauty. Her mouth was no rosebud 
—its soft crimson curve was not dainty enough 
for that. But her cyes had somothing in their 
depths that reminded me of the flowing of the clear, 
bright waters at our fect; a sunny sprarkle and a 
shadowy darkness, that sometimes, when they 
poured their full radiance upon me from under the 
friuged shelter of their lifted lids, quite dazzled me 
into the belief that they were nothing more nor 
less than stars prisoucd in little riugs of azure. 
The hair drooping back in heavy curves from the 
whiteness of her full forehead, had a tint like the 
under side of a robin’s wing. ‘The slightest possi- 
bie flush of color lay always on the rouuded oval 
of her cheeks—a color at once so fitint and so fresh, 
you could think of nothing but appic-blossoms 
while watching it come and yo on her face, Her 





tearing, with a fitele defiant motion, the scarlet 
Icaves from a bush that grew beside her, tossing 
them upon the brook, and watching them ns they 
floated away like bubbles of fire upon its bosom. 
I waited a few moments, and then laid my hand 
gonsingly upon her arm. She shook it off spite- 

ully. 


“Nelly,” said I. 
She did not answer me—only flung a handful 


of the flame-colored leaves upon the water, and set 
her dainty lips together as she did it. 
“ Nelly,” I repeated. 

Another little cloud of fiery foliage fluttored 
daw the brook. Nelly maintained a frigid si- 
ence, 

“Nelly Heath, you are a little vixen!” said I. 
She wheeled about with a suddenness that star- 
tled me. 
“And you, Chester Milt, are 2 great unmanncr- 
ly stupid! My nose is uo more of a pug than 
yours, and you know it.” 

“T didn’t say it was, Nelly.” 

“You did.” ““E didn’t.” “You did.” “didn’t.” 
Thus words ran high. It was a regular out-and- 
out lover’s quarrel. Nelly looked us though she 
had a good will to bite me, and I—ungallant fellow 
—if I could have acted my pleasure, would have 
shaken the little tantalizing witch half out of her 
scnses, 

A blank silence of many minutes followed. 
Nelly twisted her hat ribbons off aud on her sien- 
der fingers, while [, coufused and irritated, fum- 
bled away nervously at my side pockets. As luck 
would have it, my fingers came in coutact with a 
little folded paper, and a sudden flash of recollec- 
siveness und delight thrilled over me at the 


tion, forg L 1 
touch. In it was a ring—a ring I had bought for 
Thad forgotten to give it to 


Nelly that very day. 
her before; but now I would make a peace-ofter- 


ing of it, thought. [drew it gaickly from its 
resting place, and unwrapped it carefully. Nelly 
caught sight of it as the light glimmered and spar- 
kled on it. Her head was averted instautly. 
“Come, Nelly,” I suid, reaching out my hand 
“ where’s the use of qnarrelling? Let’s be friends.’ 
The averted face was turned towards ine a trifle 
—that was all. 
“ Sec, Lhave something for you, Nelly. Will you 
accept it?” 
The head moved another trifle. I saw her stcal 
a sidclong look froin under her lashes at the ring, 
and a host of smiles rippled across the redness of 
her exquisite lips, as I crowded the fairy circlet on 
the end of my little finger and extended it to her. 
Then she gave her head a haughty toss, as much 
ag to suy she would not be conquered so easily— 
drew down her features into an expression of the 
ost profound indifference, and yawning with a 
pretty affectation of weariness, looked innocently 
up the brown, winding path that led to her home. 

[knew the battle was halt won, and with a quick, 
daring motion, caught oue of her hands, and pris- 
oned it firmly in my clasp. There was a short 
struggle — a little burst of laughter that would 
come, in spite of her efforts to restrain it, and then 
Ireleased her. The ring was glittering on one of 
her taper fingers like a thread of sunshine. She 
did not thank me, but stood coquettishly silent, 
her head tipped archly on one side, her white lids 
drooping till their lashes darkeued her cheeks. A 
bashful color drifted into her face —a smile, halt 
pleased, half-petrish, provoked her mouth, aud she 
drew the sleuder cirelet backward and forward 











slender figure had a mellow grace in every outline 
—hor—but what is the use of going any further? 
I might carry my description forward forever, dear 
reuler, and you would never see ber as I saw her 
then by the brookside — standing so near me that 
the hem of her Auttering garments swept my toot 
—the reflected light of the blood-red sunset pour- 
ing over her head like a rosy baptism. 

We had been talking about—about—I hardly like 
to te you what, the subject was so very singular 
and unromantic for a pair of lovers to be discus- 
sing—about noses. Something suggested the top- 
ic, and we were soon deep in a merry controversy 
upon the respective merits of' the different styles 
of olfactory organs distributed among the human 
family. Long noses, short noses—straight uoses 
and crooked noses—tlat noses and humped noses, 
thin noses aud thick noses — noses big und noses 
litele—hooked noses and pug noses—all came un- 
der our laughing criticism. 

Now, Nelly’s nose, be it known, had just the 
daintiest idea in the world of aspiring sky ward— 
scarcely cnough to be perceptible— but just sutti- 
ciently to give an arch, piquaiut expression to her 
face. [told her of if jocosely. Goodness gracious, 


























Is it where Kedron’s silvery waters glide 
Into the sex? oh tell me, is it there? 


Master, P've sought it long on foreign strands, 


the tempest that I raised! 

(Moral; Never joke u woman about her looks. 
The dickens may be to pay if you do.) 

You will notice that Ihave departed from the 


upon her finger with a childish air of uncertainty, 
coyness and embarrassment. 

All at once she looked up into my face, opening 
her blue eyes to a dazzling width, and arching her 
brows with a coaxing, aggrieved manner peculiar- 
ly her own, Then she stole a little, soft hand for- 
ward, and dropped it with a shy fluttering emotion, 
like the fall of a white dove’s wing, upon my arm. 

“ My nove doesn’t turn up, does it, Chellic? Say 
no, there’s a dear, good boy.” 

Chellie was a pet name she had given me, be- 
cause, as she said, Chester was so hard to speak, 
and Chet was a disagrecable nickname, 

“Really, Nelly,” said I, “I can’t fib for you. 
Your nose is just the sweetest, prettiest, dearest 
litcle nose in all Chrisendom—I think so truly—but 
for all that I must say it has a slight, a very slight 
—but the deuce, Nelly!) Why get angry about it?” 
She had snatched her hand from iny arm while 
Iwas speaking, and a quick rush of angry blood 
suffused her fuce as I finished. 

“ Here, take back your old ring, you hateful, 
cross creature! I won’t wear it!” And she drew 








ed it toward me. “Take it, I say,” she added, 
with a stamp of her pretty foot, seeing that I made 
no movement to accept it, “or else PH——” She 
held it threateningly over the brook. 


Zo : : 
er to lnugh or cry; then the Judicrousness of her 


it off with a gesture of superb disdain, and reach- | yes for that,” said L. “ 
yes, but can’t say it, just put out your arms to 


me, Nelly, dear.” 


ber face. i 
impulse, she made a loop of her white arin 


Original. in a huff, shrugging her shoulders angrily, and{ ButI thought would give her a surprise. I 
} would see what she was doiag—notice how my 


' sudden and angry departure had affected her. So 
1T stole back noiselessly by a roundabout path, 
dropped down quietly behind the very bush from 
which she had torn the leaves so petulantly a few 
moments before, and pushing aside the branches, 
glanced through. 

Jubilate! [could have kissed her with delight. 
She knelt an the bank, one round arm bared and 
dipped even to the curve of her polished shoulder 
in the brook over which she was leaning cagerly. 
She was trying to reach the ring, I knew; but tho 
waxen arm, outlining its ripe, firm whiteness in 
the water, was all too short for the task. 
“ What a ridiculous little goosey I am,” I heard 
her whisper to herself, “to get so excited about 
nothing. What will ho think of mo? But, any 
way, he oughtn’t to have said so about my nose.” 
Here she threw herself back with a pout of ex- 
haustion. “I’m sure it don’t turn up a bit”—sho 
pouted, and with x disturbed smile drew her hand 
doubtfully over the questionable organ, flattening 
the end of it with a com gesture down upon 
her lip. “ If I thought it did, ’d—U’d—but it don’t.” 
And with this consoling exclamation she returned 
to her task. In her eagerness she forgot to steady 
herself, The yielding turf gave way beneath her 
weight, and with a tery, and a vain attempt 
to save herself, she fell forward into the water. 
Before I had time to rise from my crouching pos- 
ture, she had struggled to her kw 













s, and sut there 


in the brook, looking about her with a glanco that 
was made up of fright, chagrin and mirth. Sho 
shook out her saturated hair, and a shower of 
varls rained down about her dripping shoulders. 
‘hen the air trembled with a peal of the merriest, 
most di ious Jaughter that ever issued from hu- 
man Liy 
I sprang up and confronted her. Her face red- 
dened instantly, and she made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to rise; but her long skirts (hoops were uot 
yet come into fashion) were tangled in a clinging, 
uumanageable mass beneath her, and held her. 
At first sho looked as if she hardly knew wheth- 










situation recurred to her again, and another musi- 
cat trill of merriment rang through the meadow. 
“ Yelp me out, Chollie.” 
T folded my arms with a grim smile of satisfac- 
tion, and replicd. “No, miss, you are on your 
knees to me now, aud [mean to keep you there 
awhile. Our positions are reversed from what 
they were a few months ago. You must promise 
better fashions for the future, before I help you.” 
“But, Chellie, my dear—” 

“You needun’t call moe your dear,” said I. “I 
won’t be ‘deared’ by such a little shrew.” 

“ Do—do—help me—I shull drown, Chellie!” 

“ On one condition,” said I. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“You shall say yes to the next three questions 





Task you.” 
She’ hesitated—then said, “I won’t make any 
such promise. If you wasn’t & monster you woul 
not stand there so coolly, I tell you I shall drowao 
if you arn’t good.” 

* Do, dear,” said I. “TI should like to see you 


do it in two fect of water,” 

“Chellie, dear Chellie,” (she said with a little 
grimace,) “I promise.” 

“Well, then, don’t you think your nose is a pug 
—a horrid pug.” 

“No. Pl stay here forever before Pil say yes.” 
“Allright, madam.” And I turned to Icave, 
“Cheltie, come back,” said she. “ I don’t kuow 
but it is a pug now; bat it won’t be if ever I get 


ou dry Jand ayain.” 
“No, that won’t do,” said I. “Does your nose 


turn up?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “it is turning up at you this 
minute, you obstinate old tyrant.” 

“Very well answered, Miss Nelly. Now for the 
second question. Do you love me the best of any- 
body in the whole world?” 

“Ye—no—y-e-e-s! I’ pay you for this when I 


pet able.” : 
“ All right,” said I. “And now for the third 
and last. Will you marry me in six weeks from 


to-day?” 

Nelly’s head dropped till her crimson cheeks al- 

most burned the water. Then she looked up re- 

proachfuily, and said, “For shame, Chellie!’” 

But I was merciless. [bad been tortured and 

tantalised and coquetted with long enough. I 

would have my answer, 

“Tsupppse you don’t like to give me a plump 
“Yl be kind; if you think 





There was a struggle—I saw it daguerrotyped in 
Then, as if from a sudden, irre: title 
, an 

















stereotyped method of story-telling, and thrown! “ Very well, miss,” said L “It is yours to do 
riade. my moral in at (he commencement. I wn not ac- | what you like with” I folded my arms haughtily, | reached them up toward my neck. I stooped—pus 
customed to giving any such instructive turn to | for [had my share of pride as well as she, aud slic} my head under her snowy yoke, threw one am 

my articles, and Iwas afraid I should forget it. had roused it, “There is no’ great Joss, I have|aronnd her shoulders —and drew her up, half 

Well, Nelly resented it. Although I had not| heard, without some small gain,” I continued. “T} Jaughing, half sobbing, into my arms. 

thought tv offend, the flushed face, the pouting | shall at last learn in what estimation my gilts are} “Now get the ring for me, Chellie,” she said, 

lips—the indignant sparkle of the dilating eyes, | held. That will be some advantage.” struggling from my embrace. 

showed me that Nelly was not only woudersiruck,| A scornful movement of Nelly’s arm was my! “ But the water is so disturbed, I can’t see.” 

bat provoked by ny impudence, answer. ‘I'he ring fell into the dimpled wate “ Just try—that’s a darling.” 

She vowed that her nose didn’t turn up a parti-; There was a bubbling sound as it wound slowly} Iwas willing to do almost anything to oblige 
ele—that nobody had ever insinuated such a thing ; downward through the silver tide; and we both! her just then. So I knelt down where she bad 
before—that her nose was not any worse looking | watched it with a sort of sympathetic fascination | knelt before me, and bent forward, looking Joug 
than some other folks’ noses she had seen in her: till is settled, a tiny golden speck, on the pebbly j aud searchingly into the disturbed water. Fevul 
life ({ knew by the way in which she glanced at bottom of the brook. The waters were shallow, ! see nothing through the muddy waves. So [ told 
mine—a Roman on the largest scale— that that! aud a single dipping of my arm might have saved | her. Just then [ felt her two hands ou my should- 
shaft was aimed at me.) She said her nose was | it. But fwoutd have scorned to have acted sofers, a little, quick push, a merry laugh, a tri- 
decidedly Grecian, as_any one with half an_ey ishly. Iwas thorvughly angry, and drawiug | umphant clipping of Nelly’s rosy palns — and, 
might see—that Ned Hinton had said so (Ned Hin- : myself up proudly, f stalked away with the majes- ‘ reader (gracious knows [ hate to own it,) I was 
tou was 2 sort of rival of minc—I hated him, and ! ty of an insulted emperor. Not before [ had scen : floundering in the brook. 
she knew it;) thac if [ couldn’t get anything bet- ; the rapid cloud of regret that swept over Nelly’sj “I told you I’d have my revenge,” she cried; “I 
ter to do than to find fault with other people’s looks, ! face, however. I carried that with me fora tri-| told you—you mons Now how do you feel? 
she should arty: My nose doesn't turn up—I don't lore you best of 


¢ me to go where folks relished ;} umph and a consolation. 
such meddling impudence better than she cid. Strange as it may seem, I had not walked half a. anybody in the world, and I won't marry you till 
How long her pretty red: mouth could have dis-'‘doxen yards before my wrath was entirely dissi- | —Z get ready!” 
ndignant words I don’t: pated. I Joved Nelly Heath to distraction, nud; And gathering up her dripping skirts she bound- 


charged such a torrent of 
know, for I interposed gently, “ But, Nell, my , Nelly Heath loved me. Why should I take such ; ed away. 
dear—” i child’s play to heart? Were we not engaged Joy-; A very demure little woman has just sidled up 
“You necdn’t call me you my dear!” she retort- ers, and was not that the first difference we had | to my table, and read this tale. It is Mfrs, Chester 
ed. “I won’t be ‘deared? by any such great, cross, ever known? Should I let a moment’s anger con-! Milt. Now she has me by the eurs— Oh, mercy, 
reeable, saucy man! “My nose turn up, in- quer years of love? If I couldn’t bear with her co- | how she pulls. She says I must tell you, dear 
SeTED ENGI ER deed! [tell you it’s straight as au arrow.” :quetries and peevishuess once, was [ fitted for the i readers, that her nose isn’t a pug—that it’s purely 
InsuriEs.—The injuries of life, if rightly im-| _“ Why, Nelly, I iknow it’s only just the slightest ‘ dearer relation I soon hoped to hold towards her?! Grecian in style, Well, so be it—her nose doesn’t 
proved, will be to us us the strokes of the statuary | bit in Uie world—the merest trifle; but then there I was ashamed of myself, and turned to retrace ‘ turn up an atom. 
ou his marble, forming us to a more beautiful | is no use in denying that it does twru——” : my steps, vowing, as [ did so, with a returning{ P. S. She has gone(in confidence to the read- 
A grent, wide-open flash of Nelly’s blue eyes rush of Jover-like tenderness, to reconcile her in i er.) Her nose is a pug. I swear it by yonder cra- 
die. Adieu. 


shape, and making us fitter to adorn the heavenly 
temple,—Mather. checked the sentence. She turned her back to me. spice of' herselr'! 


‘To where the palm-tree rears its grateful shade, 
Amovg Golconua’s wealth of golaen sands, 

In gloomy forests, aud in heathery 
The bather’s house! is it where Galli 

Sder mighty wrath rebuked, lies hushed and still, 
Beneath the holy stars? or by the sea 

Vent in barren bauks, aud shrubless hill? 






























Perhaps the Mirom, with her crystal floods, 
Laves the glass wally aud pearly gates of day ; 
Or the pure Jordan, through the eternal woods, 
Yielus to the sun its glittering wealth of spray. 
The Father's house! ali tell ie, is it here, 
Where cvol Silvam’s sliady street flows, 
And the pale lily, moist with Nature's tear, 
Miugles its fragrant breath with Sharou’s rose? 



















Show us the city where those mansions are! 

Js it behind yon dome of cloudless blue, 
Where unerritig moves the planetary star, 

Aud numerous suns their Jotted tisks pursue? 
Is it, oh Luly Uue, where thou didst go, 

Wheu 81 ngels bore thee through the air— 
Thy paintul mission ended here below? 

is there the promised city? is it there? 


































So through the azure depths a voice replied, 
‘The sume that shook the world long years ago! 
“ My house is where uurufed streamicts glide, 
Aind flowers, most benutiful, uutiding biow,” 
Remember me, oh Muster, in the day 
My untried feer shal) tremble on the flood. 
And though my sins are great, thy precious blood, 
On Calvary shed, can Wash them ull away. 
Saran J. Wine. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Tue TRAVELLER'S DREAM, and other poems.” By 
8. W. Hazeltive, of Simonsyille, Vt. We have re- 
ceived a copy of the above work, which has just been 
printed by a firm in this city. It is beautifully got 
up, making a volume of 160 pages. Many of the poems 
have been published in the ‘* Waverley. Magazine,” 
and other papers, but there are quite a number which 
have never appeared in any form before. The price is 
62 cents a copy, which can only be had by sending to 
the author. Mr. Hazeltine has great versatility of 
talent as well as taste, and he jumps from the grave to 
the gay, then to the sentimental and dramatic with 
great freedom. We give the following as a sample of 


his style: 
NEVER COURT BUT ONE. 
Ihave finished it —the letter 
That will tell him he is free; 
From this moment, and forever, 
He is nothing more to me! 
And my heart ieels lighter, gayer, 
Since the deed at last is done; 
It will teach him that when courting 
He should never court but one! 


Everybody in the village 
Knows he’s been awoolne me) 

And this morning he was ridin, 
With that saucy Auna Lee! 

And they say hesmiled upon her 
As he canfered by her side;— 

I will warrant you he promised 
To make her soon his bride! 


But I’ve finished it,—the letter; 
From this moment he is free— 

He may have her if he wauts her, 
Ifhe loves her more than me. 

. He may go—it will not kill me— 

I would say the same, so there, 

IfI knew it would; tor flirting— 
1t is more than I can bear! 


It is twilight, and the evening 
‘That he eaid he’d visit me; 
But no doubt he’s now with Anna— 
He may stay there, for all me! 
And as true a8 I’m a-living, 
If he ever comes here more, 
I will act as if we never, 
Never, never met before! 


* . It is time he should be coming, 

And J wonder if he will? 

If he does, I'l] look 80 coldly— 
What's that shadow on the hill? 

I declare, out in the twilight, 
There is some one coming near— 

Can it be?—yes, "tis his figure, 
Just as true as I am here! 

Now, I almost wish I’d written 
Notto him that he was free, 

For, perhaps, twas but a story 
That he rode with Auna Lee. 

There! he’s coming through the gateway, 
I will meet bim at the door, 

And PU tell him still I love him— 
Ifhe’ll court Miss Lee no more! 





SHAvER’s Patent Eraser, Polisher, Paper Cutter, 
Folder, and Pencil Sharpener; all neatly combined in 
one emall, elegant and tasteful form, making one of 
the most valuable and useful articles for the counting- 
room, artist’s studio and school-room, ever before 
the public. The blade is curved upwards, with sharp, 
oval edge for erasing marks, blots, &c., from paper. 
Convexed on the lower side, to give a fine polish and 
finish to the erased parts. For polishing the surface 
after erasing the mark, it is unequalled by anything 
heretofore in use. The curve between the blade and 
the shank has a keen edge for cuttiog away the wood 
of the peucil, and the small serrated groove in the 
blade gives a neatly finished point to the lead, without 
soiling the hands or paper in the least. It need only 
be seen and used to prove its real worth. It will be 
found valuable in the “ Countiug-Room and Artist's 
Studio.” A convenient companion to the Ladies’ 
Writing Desk and Student's Vorttolio. 

We have.used these valuable instruments for several 
months, and can truly say that itis no humbug. Ad- 
dress A. C. SHAVER, New Haven, Ct. 





Nzw Mosic.—Messrs Firth & Pond, 547 Broadway, 
New York, have sent us the following pieces: “¢ Ex- 
travagan tive Waitz,” by P. B. Helmsmuller. “ Co- 
lumbia Waltz;” “ Santa Lucia,» Neapolitan air, by 
H. Rosellen; “The Language of Feeling; music by 
D. Speranza; words by Rev. J. W. Cummings. 

“T love to sce a tear-drop 
_Stand trembling in the eye— 
Not when rude sorrow’s question 
Hath wrung the heart's reply. 
But when some gentle pity 
Hath softly called it w 
It sparkles like a dew- 
ithin a violet’s cup. 

“ Constant Schottisch,” composed by Jean Manns; 
“ Light-footed Galop,” by 2. B. Helmsmuller. ‘“ The 
Dieam of Home,” by G. Stigelli, isa beautiful song; 
the words by Thomas Moore. ‘ The Pearls of Char- 
ity,” isa sweet song by Charles Mackay, Esq.; set to 
music by V. C. Taylor. We like the words very 
much. 






“A traveller on the dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 








WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Love sought its shades at evening time, 
To breathe its early yows; 

And uge was pleased, in heat of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 


The dormouse loved ite dangling twigs, 
‘The birds sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
‘A blessing ever more.” 


A Worp To Writers.—Never ask an editor who 
bas rejected your manuecript his reasons for so doing. 
If he choses to.inform you. take the criticisms without 
debate. An editor is often obliged to decline articles 
which personally he would be glad to publish, because 
he thinks them not such as his readers may desire, or 
for other reasons equally valid. Remember, an au- 
thor usually secs merits in his article not perceptible to 
others, while there may be defects in it of which he is 
not aware. Itshould be considered that an editor’s 
time has been consumed in the examination, that to 
ask more would be to demand that which should be 
devoted to his readers. He has undoubtedly reasons 
for the rejection which to him are satisfactory. Ac- 
cept the fnet in a kindly spirit, recollecting that what 
these rensons are is of no vital importance to you. 





Aocerrep.— Life is Real, Life is Sweet *—“The 
Memory of Thee” brings to our mind pleasing remi- 
niscenees—“ What is a Kiss?”—“ Tell me No "—“'The 
Grave of the Loved one”—* Breathings upon Paper ” 
—* Resolution ” — “ Song» —“ Thinking °—“ Poor 
deat Luey "— “Contentment —“ She is an Angel 
now "—" Why?)—“To Miss M. E.—“ Dreaming of 
‘Thee »— Ashes from my Pipe”—“Sabbath Thoughts” 
— Hark to the Funeral bell °— The Erie "— I am 
Weary "— The Mystery of Life »— The Departed ” 
—“The Choice”—“ Alone »—" The Plensaut Surpriso” 
—'To Marie”— “ Christabel "— “The Days of our 
Youth — Why dost thou Linger?"— He is Sleep- 
ing "—* The Pen »— Alone "—* The Maniac »—"‘The 
Teur*—“ Wildwood Papers ”— “ Forsaken "—« The 
Return »—* A Mother to her Son.” 


DectineD.—“ The Wreck *—* A Patriot ”— “To 
my Brother »— The Gooduess of God "—“A Prayer ;” 
we shall be pleased to hear from the author again— 
«The Lonely Youth ”— I saw thee Depart »—“Sum- 
mer °—* Qh, do not come To-night—" A Doggrel” 
—To Sarah H. B. "—"“ A Sketch *—“ The Charined 
Spring "— To Flora B.»—“ Song ”—“* Keep in View 
a Guiding Star ”— Lad I not met Her "—“ Lmpromp- 
tu”— The Loved and Lost ’—‘ The Sun hus set ””— 
“ Four Years Ago”"—" A Retrospect ” is better fitted 
for 2 Canadian daily paper; we want something ofa 
more miscellaneous kind—‘ Sister’s Soug”— ‘Two 
hours of Love "—‘ A Patriotic Oration”—* Love ye!” 
—“I want to get Married’—“ Thunder Showers "— 
“June "— To the Waverley.” 





Original. 
ASHES FROM MY PIPE. 

“ All the life of the young man Js but a pilgrimage from 
one sweet Woman's breast to one other. From the bosom 
out of Whose lite he came he goes voyaging wearily, pain- 
fully, and rest be huth none until he comes to tue busom 
with whose life he is to be one forevermore.” 
ND what a weary journey it is! Oftentimes a 

long, long pilgrimage, a painful groping about 
in thick darkness, a blind stumbling over imu- 
merable obstacles, that loom up in the far dis- 
tauce like gigantic spectres, and are upon us be- 
fore we can arm ourselves for the detence. The 
pathway from the holy guidance and protection of 
the mother to the gentle and sacred companion- 
ship of the true wife is no smooth-levelled turn- 
pike, graded and laid out with neatness and niccty, 
beautified with and shaded with grand old trees. 
It is no flowery way through the woods, and wind- 
ing up the gentle slopes of soft-carpeted hills, and 
down in the cool vallies by the banks of limpid 
rivulcts; ah no! bitter expericuce has taught every 
man that boyhood’s earliest and purest dreams of 
love are only dreams; that the jourucy looked for- 
ward to, so joyously and hopefully, through the 
untrue telescope of youthful innocence and hap- 
piness, is not the brief, fleeting, happy stroll it 
used to seem then. 
All the life of the young man, from the day he 
leaves the parental roof, the social, clevating and 
restrainmg influence of bome, to go out and do 
battle with the great boisterous world, is a contin- 
ual strife between right aud wrong, a wild conflict 
between priuciple and temptation, and he becomes 
old by experience, if not in years, before he reach- 
es that new home which is to be dearer, perchance, 
than the other, because it is like the long looked 
for poit which the tempest-tossed mariner reach- 
es, after a weary voyage across the sea. 
Alas! how many ure wrecked and stranded up- 
on that voyage before they reach the haven of 
earthly rest. All along the way there are giants 
of temptation hiding their real characters beneath 
a gloss of regal magnificence and luxury. They 
hold their revels in the hours of darkness, when 
the guideboards are all obscured, and there is no 
fricudly hand to lead the wanderer aright. 
Intemperance plants the whole pathway with 
smaures and pitfalls. Setting enthroned in kingly 
palaces, it uecds a despotic seeptre, and myriads 
bow down in cringing suppliance beneath the 
deathly sway. Not content with remaining in its 
pestilential domain, it sends out its myrmidons in- 
to our theatres, our ball-rooms, our social par 
our graud levees, bur public gardens and parks 
everywhere, where gilded vice may find a foot- 
hold. Waving its hand, it becomes, in a moment, 
fashionable, aud so scduces the countless multi- 
tudes who are devotees to that fickle tyraut. For 
the young man who has broken loose from the 
Jeading-strings of home, intemperance is, perhaps, 
the mightiest temptation he has to encounter, 
pringing with it, as it does, almost all the possible 
evils, 
Young man, beware! That crystal cup yon hold 
up between your eye and the light, filled with ru- 
by wine, seintillates the rarest colors, is beautiful 
to the sight, and tempting to the palate; but, 
mark my words, so sure as one drop of that poi- 
son touches your lips they will be defiled, and your 
whole life, be it long or short, will be ‘embittered 
thereby. 
Young man, resist! Dash the alluring cup in 
fragments at your fect; trample on your tempter; 






































do not rivet tho fetters that are but loosely thrown 


around you now. Be aman: be brave, be noble; 
turn your feet away from the stronghold of vice, 
and hil back a scornful defiance at your enemics, 
and you will have won a victory that will be an 
honor to you forever, while the hosts of Heaven 
will sing the song of your triumph. 

Again, young man, stop and think a moment be- 
fore you yield; there is a mother yonder, in that 
distnnt home, bending over her low table, at this 
midnight hour—left alone to think, and pray, and 
weep for you. Those tears that well up from the 
deep fountains of her affection are holy; a single 
one, might it but fall in that wine-cup, would paint 
pictures therein that would make you start hack, 
horror-stricken, from the appalling sight. Will 
you break that mother’s heart, young man? Will 
you destroy the life that was perilled by yours? 
Have you no feeling? Are your finer sensibilities 
all dead? soe 

Thero is a doting father, who cherishes fond 
hopes for his absent son, who reposes the most im- 
plicit confidence in your honor and integrity. If 
you fall to-night that old man will go down specdi- 
iy to his grave dishonored. There is a meek- 
eyed trusting sister, who loves you devotedly, and 
is proud of her elder brother, believing him all 
that is good, and pure, and true. Will you cast a 
deathly reproach upon that stainless life? There 
are younger brothers and sisters who look. up to 
you for instruction and example; shall it be said 
that your hand led them the first step on to ruin? 

Ah, you tremble, you grow pale, young man; it 
is well} it will be better if you take a solemn oath 
here, in this midnight hour, before God, never to 
disgrace and dishonor yourecll and all who are 
dear to you; never to sell your soul to the demon 
intemperance. Profanity, gambling, the homes of 
infamy and degradation, all follow in the foot- 
steps of intemperance, and are its inseparable al- 
lies; shun the one as you would a deadly serpent, 
and you are comparatively free from the snares of 
the many. 

Ay! it is a perilous pilgrimage, a journey which 
all must endure, a desperate battle which must be 
fought bravely and manfully, if we would come 
out victorious. How exquisitely sweet and tender, 
and, withal, how true is the extract at the head of 
the article. Never have I scen expressed, in so 
few words, such a just and perfect appreciation of 
the life of a young man. 

Much has been said and written concerning ear- 
ly marriages; they have been often made the 
subject of scorn, contempt and ridicule; but, after 
all, aro they not wisest and best? From my heart 
I believe they are; Iet the journcy from the heart 
of the faithful mother to that of the devoted wife 
be a short one; let the pilgrimage from the happy 
home of childhood and youth to that other home 
of maturer years be but a little one, and, me- 
thinks, the annals of crime and iniquity would pre- 
sent far fewer names of young men as candidates 
for ruin and degradation. Young man, home is 
the only place for you—make a home of your own; 
seek out at once that “bosom with whose life 
yours is to be one forevermore.” 

J. Hau. Exxior. 

es, 

‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 

A PICTURE. 

I TOUCH the golden epring of thonght, 

‘And, peeping into memory’s case, 
‘1A picture tind, long, long unsought, 

And view a peusive, lovely face. 


The modest chasing of the ‘ mat,” 
The neat © preserver,” binding all; 
The clear white glass above—tixed that 

No dust beneath it e’er shall fall; 


All these are triflles 1o compare 

With art which, coloring, made it speak, 
Mude it so perfect that the air 

Of heaven seems upon the cheek. 


A single look a single kiss, 
I close the cuse and turn to sigh; 
No more on earth mayfcome the bliss 
‘To have that loved one sitting by. 





Far now beneath a mossy mound 

She sleeps, nor wakes again to cheer 
Our home, nor is another tound. 

'To fill the place she made so dear. 


*Tis thus this relic, which alone 
Remains to tell of her to me. 
Brings oft a tear, a sigh, a moan, 


A Visage sad, where'er I be. H. ALLEN. 





Original. 
BOOKS- THOUGHTS. 
“ A good book is a light to the soul.” 

OCLAL companions become sadly estranged ; 

even the holiest ties of friendship are rudely 
burst asunder, and chilling, iccberg indifference 
not unfrequently takes the place of warm, gushing 
love. Our dearest relatives are laid, oh, so gently, 
away in tho silent grave; the hopeful initiatory 
prelude to that “ better life” which is to come after 
that long, dreamless sleep, so cloquently pen-paint- 
ed by onc of England’s immortal poets. The many 
cares and too aftlictive vicissitudes of life may 
weigh heavily upon us, and we may wishfully long 
for true sympathy, without having our scathed 
hearts made joyous by the many tender regards— 
those little nameless nepenthe-laden acts of kind- 
ne; which should at all times fall upon the sen- 
sitive tendrils of our souls like the gentle dews of 
heaven. 

Thus, one by one, those golden links which 
united us to our kindred and friends crumble into 
dust. Still, amid, and even in despite of these 
many-hued Jife-trials, we are left in possession of 
cherished objects—semi-inanimate, but speaking 
objects—whose warm, intensified friendship never 
droops or becomes icicled. Endeared objects, that 
ever present the same smiling, love-beaming face, 
and ever warming our hearts into the most rap- 
turons delights, with their noiseless, impressive 
teachings. 

No; books—those eloquent but mute mediums 
of thought—never chill our hearts with cold, icy 
indifference, They never forsake or betray their 
friends. Their embalmed thoughts—those immor- 
tal flowers of prose and poetry, which come to us 
all sparkling with Castalian dews—speak to our 
souls in living strains of enchantment, more pric 
less than all the jewels that have, from ereation’s 
dawn, begemmed the brows of imperial greatness 
or peerless beauty with their sparkling radiancy. 



































Books! the world teems with books. Millions 
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on millions are standing in trim rows along the 
shelves of the thousands of public and private libra- 
rics—those hallowed Meceas of thought, of Iearn- 
ing, of science in their highest perfection which 
mankind are so justly proud of; and yet all are 
not cnnumerated. Still, in the face of this inex- 
haustgble wealth, this plethora, this ulmost fabu- 
lous redundancy of books, how few really good 
books have been written Or, more properly 
speaking, how few books haye come from that 
ever-teeming, that inexhaustible mine of thought, 
the human brain, that are good as a whole! Books 
that will bear the test of a relative comparison 
with their fellows, in the light of originality of con- 
ception, of internal thought and unselfish aspira- 
tions. 

‘We mny pass years in the delectable task of dil- 
igent, unwearicd readings and study, in intellec- 
tnaliy devouring thousands of volumer, and, final- 
ly, arrive at the unpleasant conclusion that all the 
great essential truths, all the really practical, util- 
jtarian teaching in ethics and simple, God-sanc- 
tioned religion—all the transeendently sublime 
beauties in semi-ideal philosophy’ and the primor- 
dial principles underlaying all creative art, might 
be contained within the narrow limits of a few 
small volumes! But,a priori, there are myraids 
of books, abounding in so many practical truths, 
grand, almost inimitable beauties, in the various 
fields of breathing, living thought, that the aphor- 
ism, “ a good book is a light to the soul,” express- 
es, in a few words, the many-hucd, the exquisitely- 
blended, the delightful, the inexpressibly ecstatic 
emotions, which come gushing upward from our 
hearts, when perusing a really good book, or quiet- 
ly meditating upon the charming pictures which 
that inimitable limner, a brilliant intellect, may 
have embellished those myriad paper repositories 
of “ thoughts ”’—mental flowers, that bloom in am- 
aranthine freshness along man’s too often clouded 
pathway. 

Ah! who would consent to forego the sublime 
delights, the truly elevating and solacing influences 
derived from books, in exchange for the wealth of 
India? If there are such people I envy not their 
semi-barbaric tastes. 

En passant. In passing from books to a kin- 
dred theme—that of brilliant, sparkling thoughts 
we find, apart from ever-advancing practical 
science, a remarkable, an all-pervading similarity, 
between the dull or brilliant brain cbullitions of 
mankind to-day and the mental effervescences 
which three thousand years ago startled the 
quasi-human bipeds of this mundane sphere from 
their grave or volatile musings, or anon lulled 
them into soft, dreamy slumbers. 

Between those orientally perfumed thoughts that 
emanated from the fragrant groves and learned 
shades of Dedan and Teman, clothed in all the 
dazzling brilliancy and ambrosial freshness of a 
young world, from the classic schools of ancient 
Greece and the venerable 4/ma Maters of imperial 
Rome, down to the erudite disquisitions on law, 
theology, ethics, political economy; or the mere 
ideal and half-aberrant flights of a too visionary 
worshipper at the specious shrine of that “ literary 
pueumatology ” which so infatuates the many of 
yesterday, composed hy some ambitious student, 
now domiciled beyond the western banks of the 
mighty Mississippi, there is a most singular unity. 
Between the metaphysical and fanciful mysticisms 
which Jent an orient beauty and an alluring en- 
chantment to the Vedas of the Brabmins, and the 
Hindostan “Philosophy of the Garden,” over 
which the fabulous god presided with true Eastern 
magnificence down to the medieval ages, when 
the improvisato-bards and wandering troubadours 
half enchanted the young and old with such glow- 
ing, life-like pictures of “ Love” and semi-barbar- 
ic chivalry, on, on through the Augustan cycle of 
German, French and English literature, down to 
the present decade, when the highest order of cre- 
ative talent, as illustrated in the writings of a Bul- 
wer, a Dickens, a Cobb anda Keables, in connection 
with their co-equals, are entrancing the people with 
their inimitable pen-picture of real life; and while 
the Broughams, the Everetts and their illustrious 
fellow-laborers in the various fields of science and 
clas: literature are pushing forward the car of 
human knowledge and truce civilization with an 
impetus never known before, and still we find run- 
ning all through this endless chain of simple, in- 
gennous, compiex and wily subtle thoughts the 
same distinguishable marks of unity, the unmis- 
takable evidences that, with all its susceptibility 
for great improvement, for a high order of civ’ 
zation and wnadulterated christianity, that the hu- 
man brain still retains many strong typical sem- 
blances of its primeval state, or that nascent exis- 
tence immediately following man’s expulsion from 
Eden. 

If we examine, even cursorily, the mental pro- 
ductions of those writers who have, during the 
past three thousand years, contributed their quan- 
tum of books, these marked and seemingly iunate 
evidences of thought become more and more appa- 
rent, But, even iv despite of the somewhut humili 
ating reflections, that perhaps the same thoughts 
haye been re-moddled for an indefinite number of 
times and purposes, a warm devotion, a love for 
books must be cultivated with indefatigable assi- 
duity by all who really desire to see positive ci 
zation and God-smilcd-upon christianity still 
marching forward with that proud mien which 


presages certain success, as & final. 
Jamus ANDREWS. 


























Original. 
WHERE IS THE HEART. 


Wake is the heart that has known no sorrows, 
Never was pierced by trouble’s keen sorrows, 
Never knew aught of deep grief nor of pain, 
Never was wrecked, almost suudered in twain. 


Where is the heart that has never known joy 
Holy and deep without taint or all: 
Pure as the fount ofa clear crystal stream, 
Innocent, sweet, as a fair maiden‘s dream? 





Where is the heart that has never known love, 
‘Trusting and pure as the angels above; 

Ne‘er had a tnend who was dearer than life, 
‘Yo whom it could turn when sorrow was rife. 


Aud is there a henrt that beats true and brave, 

Kindly and loving and never doth crave 

Aveta of the sume warm love it gives— 

Say, is there a henrt thus unblest, that lives? 
Nortn Star. 


ALAS EEN 























Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
LOVE YE. 
‘MO loves none is mieanthropic, 
W Has a base-born heart and soul; 
Who loves all is philanthropic— 
Sound his name from pole to pole. 


Life! oh, precious, priceless treasure, 
(But, alas! how very briel;) 

Love, ah, who can sound or measure 

All its depths of joy and grief? 


Life is brief! aye, short and fleeting; 


Death, alas! is ever near; z 
Let us live with love-hearts beating, 
Silent only on death’s bier. 


Not enjoyment, not ambition 
Is on destined end aud way, 

But to love with true devotion, 
Love torever aud for aye. 


Universal hate now reigneth, 
Where the reign of love should be; 
Duiversal wroug euchaineth 
‘Millions in captivity. 


Man and mortal, oh, my brother, 
God is good aud wise and true; 
Live aud love ye oue another, 





Then he will delight in you. 
J. A. C. O’Conos. 
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had no idea of it being any one that she had ever 
seen. 

One summer evening, when the bells were chim- 
ing forth the hour of eight, Bernice became Count 
Stafford’s wifo; and I—well, never mind about 
that—enough for yen to know that Ned is dozing 
in his easy chair close by my side, while your most 
humble servant is relating this incident for the 
benefit of the numerous readers of the Waverley. 
Should you happen to be a passenger in the next 
steamer which crosses the Atlantic, bound for Liv- 
erpool, you might perhaps be favored with a view 


of some of the characters in this story. 
Lucy WaALtace. 





Original. 
BREATHINGS UPON PAPER. 
RE=4DER, are you over tired and weary of your 

allotment in life? Have you closed the labors 
ot the day with an aching brow und a heart borne 
down with sadness from constant toil and disap- 
pointed hopes? Has Dame Fortune parted the 
lips of scorn to frown with coldness on thy patient 
and most labored efforts? And has the goddess 


faith drawn from its fastenings until you are quite 
prepared to give up the ship in despuir, and feel 
that all the earthly spoils of this life are hardly 


of hope fied from thy breast, and the anchor of 


Original. 
LAURA'S LAMENT. 
QAD and lonely is my heart, 
Like a lone bird with broken wings, 
No hope is there to thaw away 
The ice that ever round it clings. 
O! weary heart, thou once did love, 
‘Thou once wert happy, tree and gay; 
e 


But when thy cherished hopes all died 
The sunshine with them died away. 


And now thou art a wayward thing, 
All hopeless as the single dove; 

A solitary bird that sings 
‘The requiem of departed love. 

What thou hast been, had fate but smiled, 
I sometimes fancy in a dream; 

But ah! the weary morning brings 
No golden hope to softy beam. 


Beat on, beat on; it matters not— 
No tire can ever warm thee more; 
Suffer and bear thy ordaiued lot 
Till thy Jast feeble beat is o’er. 
Perhaps, within the spirit-land, 
We taucy is so blue above, 
Thou'lt beat with all thy wonted fire, 
Thou'lt beat with all thy wonted love. 


Original. 
‘WILDWOOD PAPERS. 


Jamus W. MoDERMorTT. 


San Eeene 
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Original. 


THE PLEASANT SURPRISE. 
¢6QERNICE! Bernico! see this!” and, as I spoke, 
Theld up a sheet of superfine note- 
upon which was written, in the daintiest hand- 
writing, on invitation for my sister Bernice and 

yself to attend a large party the following weck. 
Thernice, you will accept this, won’t you? You 
have hardly been out since your return from Ku- 


sides, Count Stattord is going to be there, and you 
must sec him. He is so fascinating. [ flirted with 
him so mach at the ball the other cvening that 
Ned really got quite jealous. But I declare I could 
not help it. 
At that nioment my eyo caught sight of another 
sheet of paper in the envelope, which had been 
unnoticed before; and, drawing it out, 1 saw upon 
the outside—‘ Miss Bernice E. Clifford.” Bernice 
smiled as she read it, quietly though, and replaced 
it in the envelope. i 
but I never thought of asking; for Bernice was one 
of those persons that always kept everything 
locked within her own bosom. 
We were sisters, but entirely unlike each other. 
Iwas affectionate, impulsive, and self-willed; she 
was none the less affectionate, but her love was 
deeper and more silent than mine. Her friends 
were carefully chosen, but, when once she loved, 
that love was eternal. She was reserved, never 
telling even to her most intimate friends her heart- 
secrets; while I must have some one to share my 
joys and sorrows. That one was Bernice. She 
was my confidant in everything, I hers in nothing. 
But I never thought it strange, tor I had always 
been used to her silence, and therefore never ex- 
pected her to tell me what I knew she never told 
any one. She had been gone to Lurope for two 
years, having returned some two mouths previous, 
aud, being wearied in body and mind, she had 
been out but little to return the nwnerous calls 
which she had received, and had not, with one ex- 
ception, accepted a single invitation to bail, party 
After she had read her note she told 





or soireo. 
more was suid by her upon the subject, save what 


‘was said in answer to some questions asked by my- happiness and contentment. 
that strength of mind and intelligence which, 


Somehow I felt terribly anxious to have the| whon tried in the scales of aflliction and ondar 

ance, lifts the sufferer above the weight of his 
trouble, znd enables him to bear with fortitude the 
thousand adversities of life. 
At is this kind of mental discipline, this strength 


of will which sustains the wauing courage, and 
St is this calm, con- 


self. 
evening arrive; whether it was to see the wonder- 
ful Count Statford, with whom nearly every lady 
who had seer him had fallen desperately in love; 
or to torment my devoted lover, Ned Irving, by be- 
stowing my smiles upon some one else, I cun bard- 


it was true that, at the lust party I had at- xenews the efforts at success. 
siderate thought, with 2 proper reliance npon the 
God who made us und the laws he established, 
which prepares us for all emergencies. Though 
teeling, perhaps, an entire resignation in the dis- 
pensation of Divine Justice, we are not to { 
our own responsibility us intelligent meinbers of 
the highest order of created beings. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that, though 
‘Cumstancs, iufluenced by ail 
the surroundings with which ever-changing ¢ 

cumstances briug us in contuct, we are, neverthe- 
less, capable, to some extent, of carviug out our! proached me and said: 
own destiny, We all have our innate tendency to 
good or evil, to indusiry or Idleness, to frank 
carted honesty, or to the arts and wiles of 
We are placed in a sphere where 


ly say. 

tended, where Count Stufford had first made his 
appearance, I had been the favored one among 
them all, much to the discomfiture of the tair 
misses who were present. I will acknowledge that 
I felt flattered not a Jittle that he should choose 
me among so many beautiful ones, and I will not 
say that I did not entertain serious intentions of 
telling Ned that he might bestow his attentions 
upon some one else. But, after all, I could not 
but remember how noble he was, and, deterinining 
to let destiny take its own course, [ went to the 
party, escorted by Ned, wondering what fortune’s 
wheel would throw out for me before the evening 


was through. 


Bernice was to come with my father and mother, ope 

and did not arrive until some time afterward. | deception. 

wmptations beset us on every side, not to sedace 

¢ ud us trom the path of right, but that we may have 

room to where I stood with Count Stafford at my | ihe means of testing our strength and proving 
side, she handed it to him and stood a moment! ourselves worthy of the superior 

gences given to us, to the exclusion of all other 

created things. And, by acquiring the mastery | lu 


When her card was sent up to the hostess I saw 
her read it and smile, and then coming across the 





wailing for him to read it. He glanced at the 
Dame, and a smile so beautiful lighted up his face 
that I really believe, had it been bestowed upon 
me, I should have lost my heart. Ned happened 


cl 


we are creatures of ¢: 


worth the contest? Have you reasoned with your- 
self until persuaded to believe that this whole 
world is a great theatre, and that your part in the 
play of life, whether pleasing to you or not, is but 
aper. the fulfilment of your pre-ordained earthly mission 
me 2 {—the variance of which no wish, no will, no in- 
creased efforts ot’ your own can effect? 
Have you humbly and reverently, and with a 
Christian faith both meek and becoming, learned 
i look upon the earthly rewards of all human en- 
- ‘| lurance as just, impartial and s ion satis’ 
bie Bod ‘auless She ge root y a upends pal the extremity of our: nti bolne the, patent in 
egin to think you have forgotten them; and, be-| W440 tor which wo live, labor and suffer, (making 
here a proper distinction between the dealings of 
man With ian and the dealings of God with man ?) 
Is it with such sorrow-brooding thoughts as these 
that you have taken up the Waverley, to lose your- 
self’ for a time within its pages, and attune toa 
new chord the tenor of your feelings by inbalin, 
the buoyant spirit of joy and gladness breathe 
within its columns—to learn the true philosophy 
of life, me best way of living and promoting the 
v ck ran reatest happiness do not mean that manner 
wondered what it contained, | Orie alch'aftonls the bese eating and the best 
drinking, the greatest amount of merry-making 
with the least of sorrow and responsibility; I do 
not mean that cold, unsocial habit of life which 
freezes the man to the formal stiffness of an icicle, 
and chills, to a repulsive degree, the very atmos- 
Phere around him. I do not mean that rigid di 
cipline in formalities and ceremonies, tliat strict 
adherance to the false teaching of aristocratic 
pride and fashion which measures the man by the 
style and cloth of his coat. 
Neither would I counsel so entire a disregard of 
all these too prevalent follies of lite as to lose my 
friend in the vortex of the other extreme, where 
ignorance and crime, filth and rags hold sway 
over so many thousands of human beings. Bat I 
would counsel, for your favorable consideration 
aud guidance, that medium sphere in every path 
in lite, which possesses within its compass the 
worth, if not the wealth, and the virtue, it not the 
splendor of’ our country. 
dt is in the circle of mediocrity where we always 
find dudivaduals of merit, 
3 where generally spring the great men and women 
me she should attend the party; and then nothing of the oe. It is ie this sphere that you will find 
most of wisdom and self-denial, hence most of 
Here you will find 














over these hard yet necessary lessons in lite, we 
may learn to mouid the life we live to a bright 
and hippy existence, to temper the storms and my revolv 
Then it was that my lips opened and murmured, | fr prompt action, 
xround together now. 


to come up just then, and, excusing himself, Count 
trials to our own capacity of cuduranee. 


Stafford turned, and the hostess taking his arm, 
they left the room together. I was ina perfect 
maze of wonderment. What did it all mean? | 9 


Surely Bernice had not seen him before; and yet it} y 
pending clouds of an acticipated storm, far in the 


must be, or else why his look of such wondrous 


happiness at the sight of her name? t 


and, looking up, I saw her enter the room leaning | | 


upon Count Siafford’s urm. No one else could | know sv little, 


have told, but I saw instantly that there was a hap- | s 


ctore. 
Tho next day the mystery was unravelled by |5 








Bernico. It seemed that she had met him in Eu-| tl 
rope, and they were affan'ed. The note which 
she had received was from the lady that gave the | 8 
party, telliug her that she must not fuil to be| th 
there, 
friend that she w 
giving the name; so, of course, Bernice w: 

uorant of the ruse which had been planned by | pre: 








ly ign 

Count Stafford alone, for the sake of giving her a | past, 

Pleasant surprise. She supposed he was in Ku-| which so mysteriously shrouds the final a 
she {all mankind. 





rope, and when I toid her of Count Stafford; 


earches the obscure future for light, premature! 
ier look upon the face than I had ever seen there | coveted, he finds that eren the immidiate future 

of the succediug moment is so thickly veiled as to 
uggest the impropriety of an unlawful search for , 
nat which has been held from our knowledge. | “They are so changed; it isso changed.” Is uni 
Verily, in our ignorance of the future lies our] versal stagnation the wish of the world? Are we | f 


ecuril, 





pin 


» a8 she had a very particular gentleman | wi h 

ished to introduce to her, but not them fade away. Then Iet us be happy in the ju-| fully 

as cutire-|dicious enjoyment and contentinent of the ever! wear) mi v 

ent; learning wisdom from experience in the’ joyfully try another, And if we traly perform our 
for that uncertain future: work in that path, are we not called to a higher, | resti 

‘tiny of: nay, fo a brouder field, where our God-given tal-| secured the cubs, and returned to the camp, much 





» and prepurin, 





Corny 4. 8. 








It is from this class 








‘apid “motion, 


ment the balmy zephyr 


ue south wind lift the fooks trom my brow. 








hills and fertile valleys, gua 








once more to that spot with my memory. 


trouble can come. 


it. 


the strife. 
rather low stature. 
mode of fighting I cannot say. 
closely. 
ret 





you have been watching me?” 





“ Stranger, 


volyer. 


in the fight. 
“Not unless a court of justice demands that 


m and intelli-| shonid b/ow,” I replied. i 
“Then take that,” exclaimed he, making a 


nge at me with bis steel. 


er, while he was making at me again, 


While others will cloud their lives with gloom 
and desponding sorrow, let vot the cares of to-day | “Oh! that my hand had never been made the in- f, 
weigh down the spirit t&morrow; let not the} s 
retribution. i - 
‘uture, vast its shadows in the sunshine of to-day;| I hurried from the spot, nor have I been there {ing exhausted with my loss of blood, was not at 
But it was of no use to get impatient, so, anx-|cre you threatening cloud has reached you, per“! since, but, when the twilight steal so softly ¢’er the | first successful. At length I twisted myself around 
iously, I stood chatting with Ned, awaiting the | chance its fury will have been spent, We are all earth, methinks I sce those two shadows, the long, | Underneath Ber, and catching her with my left 
denocument of the strange proceedings. In about | nembers of a great family, aud, cling hand by the great goatee which bung under her 
half'an hour Miss Bernice Clifford was announced, | wheel of time, regardless of its r: 
hastening onward to that after-life of which we 
Aud, as the anxivus inquirer 
Y [aan 


trument, by 





ing to the| dark river, the high hills, and the jutting fountain. 


Witte Witpwoop. 





Original. 


body, one hears a sort of wailing deprecation, 


forever to plod on in the sameold routine of duti 


¥ for happiness. Lift but a single corner of 0 t 
| and pleasures—in @ rontine that, Jet it he ever so | yn 


he mantie of obscurity, and you awaken anxieties ple roar 
‘hich are quenebable only as the memory of} beautiful, ever so fascinating when we 





ny, Or, at least, so much so that we would 


lenrs shall have more work? Are we forever to 





oats, and feel the gen- 
list 
to the murmur of the brook that flows near my 
home, and methinks [ hear it chanting, in lively 
tones, a song of praise to Him who burst the icy 
fetters of winter and sent it singing on its way. 
I hear the sweet melody of the birds that sit tho 
live-long day upon the trees and warble forth their 
notes of love. And, as I sit thus, aud muse upon 
the joys of spring, I cast my eye far to the North, 
where, in imagination, I see the crystal peaks of 
the icy mountains, beneath whose frozen bases | great and excellent work, and does not, or should 
many @ worn aud weary heart has found repose. 


I turn to the East, and, looking over all the blue 
e¢ upon the whito-crest- | to p ni , 
joy is the happiness one strives tor hereafter, and 


I SET by my open window, through whose case- 


ed billows as they dash their foamy spray upon the 
wild Atlantic coast. I tun to the South, and 
there, amid the fragrance of the orange blossoms, 
*neath the cypress and myrtle, I linger for awhile, 
to catch, from the faintest murmur of the breeze, 
those melodies which will ever bind my heart, my 
soul, my every thought and feeling to that lovliest 
section of our couutry—the “South.” I turn to 
the West, and over the cragged peaks of the Alle- 
ghanies I see the great prairics stretching for 
miles upon miles away to the north, the east, the 
south and the west; and J turn to that spot, where 
Ihave once stood, upon the banks of the mighty 
Mississippi, far trom the busy haunts of men, 
where nought but the rippling waters laved the 
beach, and no sound but the chirping of the birds 
was heard; where high hills strove with each other 
to be nearest to the twinkling stars. I say I turn 


A bright, cool, sparkling stream jutted out from 
the base of one of' those hills, and, dashing over 
rock and pebble, it sped away over the bright 
green moss that carpeted the earth around, Wind- 
ing upon its snake-like way from the north, the 
mighty “ Father of Waters ” came rolling on with 
its majestic flood. I stood thus alonc, many a 
hundred miles away from those dear folks at hone, 
tired and weary-bearted; not even a companion 
was my lot. I stood thus wondering how swectly 
one might go to sleep upon the bosom of that broad 
river, and whether, upon waking, would whey tind 
themselves in some «sphere where sorrow nor 


While I was thinking, I saw a boat dart from a 
cove upon the Illinois side, with two men seated in 
They rowed out to the middle of the river and 
commenced fighting with knives, the boat, in the 
meantime, without rudder or guide, drifting down 
the rapid stream. The glittering blades tlashed in 
the sun, and neither one seemed willing to give up 
One was a large man, and the other of 
What induced them to this 
I watched them 
Their lips never parted from the time 
they commenced fighting until, with one super-hu- 
man effort, I saw the small mau bury his knite to 
the hilt in the other’s breast, lift him out of the 
boat, and let knite and enemy drop in the glisten- 
ing waters beneath; then he said, “ I’m satisfied.” 
He immediately rowed to where I was standing; 
jumping from the boat upon the beach, he ap- 


“Yes,” { replied, placing my hand upon my re- 


“Do you mean to blow?” asked he, drawing 
from his belt a knife similar to the one he had used 


By an artful dodge I avoided the blow from my u . 
breast, but caught it upon my arm; then drawing | tugzele for one or both of us; and as he 
teeih met in my flesh, tho exquisite pain left me 


shot him dead, with a bullet through the heart. | 20thiag but an instinctive sense of the necessity 
We were hoth down upon the 


y a wise Providence, of administering ~ 





OUGHT MAY ENDURE BUT MUTABILITY.” | 
ERY often, everywhere, and from alinost every- | over and expired. 
“This time there was no mistake about her ipir- 





ies | parted 


v € first so glec- | mangled—in fact I was 
tread in it, is almost sure finally to become | lost a great deal of blood 


taste the same sweets, quaff the same bitterness, 
and live to-day even as we did yesterday ? 

If we judge from oft repeated expressions, we 
must retain immovable, we must, in fact, pre- 
serve ourselves somchow to escape the reproachful 
charge. We must hold to the same opinions that 
we believed in for years; we must be that which 
everything changeable hates—a couservative in all 
things, if it is-possible. It is indeed quite roman- 
tic; it is quite sentimentally fashionable to protest 
that we are never to change. We mingle with our 
vows the immortal bay leaf, and actually imagine 
that we believe that which that historical laurel 
hus solong said to every one—“ I change but in dy- 
ing.” Is immutability possible in regard to any 
of the attributes of the mind, or passions of the 
heart? If we love does not our love increase? does 
it not breathe a stronger vitality with evory day? 
We can never say—“I have loved that person just 
50 much ever since I began to Jove, no more and 
no Jess.” 

To human nature beauty, splendor, loveliness, 
all fascination are so often blended in tho word 
“novelty.” How acontinued uniformity falls upon 
the senses, even though, in the beginning, it was 
inexpressibly dear to us. Sodo we turn in satioty 
from the soft, southern, heliotrope-scented breeze, 
which a moment before we delightedly nnheeded, 
for s0 quickly we weary of that which enervates. 
Who would not dyink of tho waters of Marah, 
eat of the Dead sea apples of sorrow in preference 
to that strange stupidity which isso seldom moved 
by joy or grief, or, if stirred, it is but so slight a 
rippling of the surface thut ono is hardly conscions 
that they have felt anything. The change wronght 
in such @ person must resemble the stagnant pool, 
whose waters grow darker and darker as it lies in 
its awful dying quict. Advance or retrogression, 
change in all things, is the unconquerable and un- 
deniable fact which has gone forth for all the 
world to obey. And is there one in all the world 
who woald have it otherwise? If one is doing a 








not, pray that he may always have the same 
strength to do the same work, but for more forco 
to perform a nobler labor. Higher, ever holier 


ever increasing delight is the glorious guerdon of 
well doing. Jennie Deans 





BELIEF IN THE DEITY. 


DEITY believed is joy begun; 
A Deity adored ie joy advanced; 

A Deity beloved is joy’ matured. 
Each branch of’ piety delight inspires; 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next 
Over deatl’s dark gulf, and all its horror hides; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 
‘That joys exalts and makes it sweeter siill; 
Prayer ardent opens Heayen, lets down a stream. 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with Deity. 





DESPERATE FIGHT WITH A BEAR. 
‘¢()LD ADAM,” the California hunter, has had 
many a desperate fight with the bears in that 
State, He gives the following account of one of 
his adventures :— 
“As these disappointments only increased my 
resolution, and I was confident the animal could 
not go much longer without food, I continued 10 
watch all that day and the third night. But I con- 
sidered it prudent to change my position, lest she 
might be able to ascertain, by her eyes as well as 
by her nose, that she had my company. I shifted 
my ambush out of siyht of the mouth of the cave, 
but in a good lino with the track to it, and thus 
was fortunate; for, on that day, while the sun yet 
half an hour high, the bear presented herself in 
full sight. She rose up on her feet when she got 
ont and snuffed the air dilligently all around, as 
though still distrustful that something which mcd- 
itated mischief was atloat. She twisted and twined 
in all directions in her doubt, and this gave me an 
admirable opportunity for a deadly shot. The 
moment I had a fair aim at her heart I discharged 
my piece. The ball passed in back of her fore- 
shoulder, and, as I afterwards discovered, went 
directly through her heart. She fell, and taking 
jt for granted that she must be dead, I drew my 
bowie knife and rushed upon her, in order to lose 
no time seeking for the cubs. 
“When I reached her she looked dead enough, 
but Ithought I might just as well make sure of it, 
as an enemy in the rear when I should get into the 
cave would he exceedingly troublesome, I popped 
my knife, therefore, as a matter of form, into her 
throat, but, good Heavens! only fancy my aston- 
ishment, when, as the cold steel penetrated her 
skin, she leaped up and grabbed me by the legs 
with her huge paws! This was a contingency I 
had by no means counted upon. It was a per- 
formance distinctly not ‘set down in the bills.’ A. 
desperately wounded bear is about as unattractive 
[/ an acquaintance as the wild forest can show, and 

one thit stands as little on trifles. And I was in 
just such a party’s rasp. 

“Tt was an appalling thought! but I had not 


much time to think, for it was obviously a death- 
er horrible 























Her teeth and claws were 
oth at work. Iwas desperately struggling to get 
y arms free for offensive measures, but becom- 


fi 

mouth, while I pluuged my knife into her heart 
with my right, and worked it bri ‘Icly around to in- 
sure its fatal operation, Her jaws opened; her 
claws relaxed their hold; and ‘after one or two 
spasmodic endeavors to mutilate me, she rolled 


it’s departure; and as I tried to rise upon my feet, 
felt grateful to Providence that mine had not de- 
{also. I conceived that [hada right to con- 
self on winning a great battle. I was 
artially crippled. I had 
, and was propotionately 
weak; but I was worth twenty dead men yer, and 
rubs, [ was aware, must he in the cave. After 


ratwate im, 





the ¢ 
ing awhile I lit a flambeau, entered the cave, 


exhausted § 
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Original. 
LOVE'S APPEAL. 


“ He comes not with deceiving tongue, 
Her trusting heart to wring with pains 
‘He spoaks of cares a fearful throng, 
Of woes a melancholy tratn."* 


wit you love me fond as now, 
Should life’s sorrows cloud my brow? 
Thy affection beam as true, 

Should misfortune we pursue? 

Take and give the loved caress 

E’en in poverty’s dire distress? 
Sheltering in your heart no frost, 
Though the fates declare me lost? 

Meet life's troubles hand in hand, 
‘Though despair before us staud? 

Ne’er will sorrow or repine 

At the fate that made thee mine? 

ever welcome smile bestow, 

Spite of all sick grief or woe? 

Biest my thorny path to cheer, 

By care enshrouded, know no fear? 
Mid all distress ne’er seek to grieve; 
And though treacherous friends deceive, 
Never wish my side to leave? 

But, proud my bliss or joy to share, 

To help dispel each shadowy care? 
Proud to stand firm beside the form 

Thy love first woke to passion warm? 
Although from Heaven's embrace exiled, 
To adverse fate quite reconciled? 

Upon my bosom only know 

No end to love's eternal flow? 

Blest when loving armg entwine 

Around my heart’s mo& holy shrine. 


If you'll life’s bliss or griefs but meet, 
Share in its woe or pleasure sweet, 
Accept the love you Jong have prized, 
And in one heart be idolized. 

Will try to soothe the aching pain 
That racks, perhaps, your lover's brain, 
Contented in his arms to lie, 

Or on his faithful bosom die? 

Feel joys as fond as heart has known 
And love as strong as moves his own; 
Be with affection all replete? 

Then 1 fall conquered at thy fect. 


But if in heart you cannot dare 

My love uneettled lite to share; 

Dare not leave present ease to brave, 
Perhaps short bliss—an eurly grave; 
A love now hot that may not last, 

A life that fortune’s frowns may blast; 
A heart ambition only guides; 

One, all cold reason’s rules derides; 
Oue swept by every idle breath, 

To light, to love, to hope, or death; 
0! you who dare not risk your hopes 
With one who boldly with life copes; 
Ease every doubt that fills my soul, 
‘And be as e’er love’s earnest goal ; 





One 
0! 





No dread suspeuse my heart would know, 
I tremble for thy ** Yes, or “No!” 

I wait with awe the dulcet strains 

That all my joy or woe contains! 

For that sweet answer to the thought 
That with thy image e’er was fraught! 


Pray pardon one who fearless moves 
To question thus a heart that loves; 
But oh! his breath with smiles inspire; 
‘And crown his hopes, his tond desire; 
‘One little word, aud doubt, and pain, 
And places him in heaven again; 
Soft speak it, let it be but “ Yes,” 
A volume could not more express 
Of love, of faith, of blissfulness; 
But should that wicked word prove “No,” 
From depths of unexpected woe 
‘A heart nigh broken bids you go 
And find that faith aud trust denied 
‘Thy hoping heart too sorely tried. 
C. Percy HICKETHORPE. 


THE BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN. 


BY SHORTFELLOW. 
“Make me to sce't; or, at least, 80 prove It, 
That the probation bearno hinge, nor loop 
To hang adoubt on, or woe upon thy lite!"" 
ERE youever jealous, fuir reader? No. Then 
pray that you never may be—that your days 
may be free from it, and your nights know it not. 





the counter by Mr. Almay, who procecded to lay 


displaying his wares he could not keep his eyes 
from the person of the young lady; and if the 
truth must bo told, Mr. Almay was particularly 
unfortunate in this respect. He was one of thoso 


furiously at every chance glance from a pretty 
eye, be it black, blue or hazel. 

But in this instance it was not the face that at- 
tracted his attention; for lovely though it might 
be, it was hidcen from his gaze by a black lace veil. 
A pair of dark, flashing eyes were discernable in- 
deed, which were cnough of themselves to stir his 
blood; but the chief charm for Mr. Almay con- 
sisted in her sylph-like form, the freedom of her 
light step, combined with grace of person that 
would have rivalled, in his estimation, Diana and 
her nymphs, and the whole train of goddesses, 
from Juno downwards, His fair customer seemed 
to be conscious that he was attentively regarding 
her, and manifested a little uncasiness, but this 
rendered her only the moro attractive, in his 
eyes, 

But everything, however agrecable, must have 
an cnd, and so with the delightful spell that bound 
Mr. Almay’s ravished senses. ‘I'he purchase was 
soon made, and the fair purchaser left the shop 
with the desire that the shawl might be sent to 
Street, No. 6. Mr. Almay, hardly con- 
scious of what he did, gazed after her receding 
form from the window, till it disappeared down 
the street, and then turning away with a sigh, 
wrapped the shawl up in a suitable paper, prepar- 
atory to being sent out. 

Most likely Mr. Almay would have forgotten the 
fair stranger in the first pretty face that graced 
his shop with its smiling presence, but unfortu- 
nately for him no such face came to his aid, and 
Mr. Almay was left to dwell upon the bright being 
that had flashed like a meteor upon the horizon of 
his vision. 

Mr. Almay had an unconquerable desire to look 
at the house No.6 in -—— Strect; perhaps he 
might get a sight of the lady herself, He still held 
the newly purchased shawl in his hand. His 
clerks were all engaged,—he would not take them 
from their work, he thought, but carry the bundle 
to No. 6 Street himself; besides, he had not 
been out all the morning, and the walk would do 
him good. So do men try to mould their wishes 
into a form that shall be acceptable to their con- 
sciences, and labor to make that which appears 
not exactly right—a duty. 

Now if Mr, Almay had been a single gentleman 
—but he was not. “He had taken to his bosom a 
being he had promised always to cherish; he had 
sworn atthe altar to cleave to her and forsake all 
others; and to say the truth, he felt not exactly 
easy; but then, for the sake of the walk, and rath- 
er than his clerks should be called off, he would 
go. 





























Chapter II. 


No 6 in Street proved to be a small 
wooden house, in no very flourishing condi- 
tion. But it was valuable for what it contained, 
and Mr. Almay could almost hear his heart beat 
when he stood before the door. His ring was an- 
swered by a servant girl, and as the dvor swung 
back he caught a glimpse of the unknown Jady 
leaving the hall by a door at the extreme end. 

“ Will you have the goodness to walk in, sir?” 
asked the girl. 

Mr. Almay’s eyes dilated not a little at this de- 
mand, so unusual; and though he would have put 
himself to much inconvenience in order to have 
got in, he now hesitated, not knowing what he 
should do. The girl resamed— 

“ My mistress desired me to ask the gentleman 
who would bring her last purchase to price some 
silks she bought on yesterday; will you oblige her 
in this?” 

Mr. Almay thought this a strange request; but 











Little do we know what jealousy is from what lex- | he was excited, and cousented, without knowing 





icographers set it down for. Webster sa 
jealousy is “that passion or peculiar uneasiness 
which arises from the fear that a rival may rob us 
of the affections of one whom we love, or the sus- 
picion that he has already done i 





hardly what he did. Following the servant, he 
was ushered into a small but richly furnished par- 
lor. Atone end, ona table, was spread ont the 
magnificent silk on which he was desired to sct a 


or it is the un-| value. He examined the silk, und soon fixed in 


easiness which arises from the fear that another | his mii jon; i 
x 1 ar tl mind a valuation; but not knowing why the re- 
does or will enjoy some advantage which we enjoy | quest was made, asked an explanation. The girl 


for ourselves. Jealousy is nearly allied to envy, 
for jealousy, before a guod is lost by ourselves, is 


smiled and said: 
“ My mistress is possessed of the idea that every- 


converted into envy, after it is obtained by others. | body intends to cheat her. Why,” said she, low- 


2. Suspicious fear or apprehension. 


3. Suspicious caution or vigilance; an earnest 


ering her yoice so none might hear her but Mr. 
Almay, “she is the stingicst person Lever knew. 


concern or solicitude for the welfare or honor of | She buys everything that’s rich, but she isn’t will- 


others. 
4, Indignation.” 


ing to pay more than half the things are worth, 
and it is fear thatshe may have got cheated that 


This is made as plain as words can form sen-|intuced her to ask you to set 2 price to it.” 


tences to express it, but yet to know what jealousy 


is, we must feel it. To show how far this feelin; 
may carry us, into what follies it may lead us,—i. 








Mt. Alinay wondered at this piece of intelligence, 
as well he might, for she had paid him his price 
for the shawl ($75,) without once asking an abate- 


the design of the present story. We enter u} i i i i 

u the prc + r upon it} ment, which did not look much like parsimony, 

rithieome delioncy ; never having been visited by | ‘Tho girl, however, seemed. ‘determined he should 
ie “ green-cyed monster” ourselves, we are ven- | discredit her, and resumed— 


turing upon (to us,) unknown grounds; but as 


“Why, sir, nothing keeps her in this house only 


what we are about to chronicle came under our|she is too stingy to rent a better one; and the 


pereoual knowledge, we take the risk of being 
au; 


hed at, and so—commencons. 


wages she pays me would not victual a cat.” 
Why do you remain with her, then?” inquired 
Almay, who thought the girl was actuated to what 


Mr. Almay (we shall make use of fictitious names | she said by some dislike for her mistress. 


of course,) stood behind his counter, in his - 
did retailing establishment of English foneeen 
Washington Street. His clerks were employed in 
adjusting the goods on the shelves, for Mr. Almay 
was very nice, and when nothing bettor offered, 


kept them constantly ut work, as we have stated 


’Tis suid we should “ prepare for war in ti j 
in time of | the house but m: a 
peace,” so Mr. Almay prepared for business when 7 Hest 
it shop had been 
3 > 8 is sales had been 
comparatively light, for it was one of those days 
: prophet’s heaven ”— 
which drew huudreds of the fair ones of carth in- 
to the street; and, willing to believe they are in 


usiness there was none. 
thronged all the mornin, 





—“the weather like the 


well as Mr. Almay, 


We repeat; so it had been on this day, a 
Almay and his clerks had displayed thousands oP 
his choicest goods to little profit, and now had 
nothing to do but place them on theshelves azain. 


While 


ly dressed, entered the shop and asked to iook at 


“Tf [should leave here I should not be able to 
get another place very soon, aud | am too poor to 
be idle, sir. My mistress is very r 








crape shawls. Soveral boxes were thrown upon| solve the mystery that scomed to attach itself to 


their rich contents before his fair customer. While| pect? He would do nothing wrong, ho thought, ob 


men who are pleased with every new face (pro-| thing wrong init? he thought not. But how bring 
yided it is pretty,) they sce, and whose hearts beat| it about? Could he secure rooms here and not be 


t r. y mi r ch, indeed she} much like a guilty man. We have before more 
is; she might live in a splendid house, and keep} than hinted that he was a man pleased with every 
two or three girls, and a carriage and footmen;| pretty face he chanced to meet with—that he had 
. | but no, she must live here alone, without a soul in| been known to walk behind a young lady pos- 

n She is getting tired of it,| sessed of a pretty ankle for miles; this was his 
though, and wishes to take a boarder, she says for| misfortune. He was, morcover, very agreeable 
company, but I think itis for the sake of the mon-| and very attentive to every lady, when occasion 
ey she would make out of it. Perhaps you know| allowed; but this was only politeness, as it is 
of a gentleman who would like to get board, and | called. It is certain that Mr. Almay had never be- 
who wouldu’t mind paying well for it? Perhaps | fore been guilty of anything like his present folly; 
you would like & boarding place yourself? We| nevertheless, his wite—poor thing—was jealous 
want of some sort of finery, they enter the tien ate (peuite here, and our rooms are snug and| of him, which was not without her lord’s knowl- 


ent shops—but never buy, a8 many can testify, as| Here was a situation for a man like Mr. Almay 


to be placed in! Here was a temptation he was lit- 
tle calculated to withstand. Thut beautiful being | ness made it necessary for him occasionally to be 
(he did not doubt she was beautiful as she was| absent from home over night. This, which his 
perfect a Oru, counh Be ie noe seen her face,) w r 
tain. | — ad so much enlisted his fecli ie: c icl ed hi 

he clerks were thus employed, a lady, tich- | drawn upon his imagination, had opened her nears wife Joan, ohne. He in oe lea SET acon 
tohim, which would give him an opportunity to| vince her she was in error, but seemed rather to 


her. What ought he todo? What might ho ex- 


no; but he must know who this fair, strange be- 
ing was,—so rich, and yot so loncly in her habits. 

‘An opportunity now offered for him to satisfy 
his curiosity; why not embrace it? Was there any- 


discovered by his wife? He would do nothing to 
wrong his wife; Oh! no; but it might just as well 
be kept from her, not on his account, for he would 
never do anything that he would not let the whole 
world see; but then his wife was so jealous of him, 
and it might save her, poor thing, some unpleasant 
feelings. Oh! Mr. Almay was a very considerate 
man, very. , 
Mr. Almay resided some miles out of the city, 
consequently he was obliged to take his dinners 11 
town. He could now dine here, and, as_ his busi- 
ness occasionally called him away from home over 
night, he could easily make it more frequent, and 
spend a night here, every now and then, and it 
would go hard but he would know more of the 
“beautiful unknown.” Haven care, Mr. Almay, 
or that “now and then” will be the undoing of 
you. Having made his mind up to it, he expressed 
his willingness to the girl to engage the rooms. At 
this moment the voice of the mysterious lady was 
heard to call— 
“ Susan.” ee 
“ My mistress calls,” said the girl. “J will in- 
form her that you wish for board; thero’s no doubt 
but she will be glad of you, sir.” 
Mr. Almay could not exactly understand the 
look of the girl when she said this. “No doubt 
hut she will be glad of me,” he repeated to himself. 
‘There was something meant in that; no matter, if 
he could only see the lady, he would soon have an 
understanding; but before he could make up his 
mind to ask so great a boon, the girl had left the 











‘oom. 

Mr. Almay being left alone, gave himself up to 
feclings as agrecabie as they were seductive. 
What had passed within the last hour seemed to 
him like adream. A being surprisingly beautiful 
suddenly appeared before him—an unaccountable 
desire scizes him to follow her home ;—he does so, 
and straightway is invited to take up his ubode 
with her. He thought it rather strange, but upon 
the whole he liked it. He thought their meeting 
not altogether accidental; he thought he detected 
something like interest on the part of the lady 
while in the store, and he could not but think she 
knew who he was when he was invited to walk in; 
and more, that she knew whom she was inviting to 
become a bourder and lodzer. How Mr. Almay 
could come to this conclusion we cannot see, but 
so he did, and he was not a little flattered by it. 
While he was indulging in thoughts like these the 
servant girl returned. 

“ My mistress is very glad to avail herscif of you 
as a boarder,” she said; “ and as it is now nearly 
two o’clock, she begs you will remain and dine 
with her to-day, and that you will take your lodg- 
ing here immediately.” 

On Mr. Alinay’s giving his consent, he was 
again left alone. Ue rubbed his hands as he 
thought— 

“She must be taken with me, the dear. I really 
should like to hear her name, though. I noticed 
as I came in there was no name on the door. It is 
pretty well to dine with a lady, even, I do not 
know; I’m a lucky fellow.” 

And so his thoughts run on for the space of half 
an hour, when the servant girl returned and an- 
nounced dinner. 

“One moment, my dear,” said Almay, staying 
her; “will you oblige me with your mistress’s 
name?” 

_ She has reserved that pleasure for herself, | 
sir. 

“ So, so,” thought Almay. 

Mr. Almay’s heart beat like a young girl’s, when 
she, for the first time, listens to a tale of love from. 
the man she adores, on arriving at the door of the 
dining-room, where he had no doubt the “ beauti- 
ful unknown” was impatiently awaiting him; but 
he had but 2 moment to collect himself, for the 
door was immediately thrown open by the servant, 
and he entered, but—no lady was there. I 
“She will be here presently,” he thought, and | 
glanced about the room, in the centre of which 
stood the table, on which was served up the dinner ; 
in white china. 
“My mistress begs you will excuse her,” said ; 
the girl; “she has gone to her room with a slight 
headache.” 

Almay was sorely disappointed at this; but he, 
did not choose the servant girl should be a witness 
of it, and he seated himself at the table without a | 
word. The dinner did not relish very well, for 
Mr. Almay—contrary to his usual habit—had no 
appetite; his thoughts were with the “ beautiful: 
unknown.” Did she really know who he was? 
Did she purposely avoid him? These were ques- 
tions to which he could find no satisfactory an- 
swer; but he was determined to sec the end of this 
singular affair, and unravel the mystery hanging 
over his fair landlady. Dinner over, he desired 
the servant not to keep tea waiting for him, as he 
should only return to iodge. Ho then took his 
leave. 























Chapter IT. 


MM’ ALMAY left the city earlier this afternoon 
than usual, and entered his home fecling very 


edge. 


We have previously said that Mr. Almay’s busi- 


wife could not understand, with his known polite- 





help her along in her delusion, as 2 punishment 
for doubting him. He knew himself guiltless of 
any real crime; and he knew his own peculiarities, 
too; but these he looked at as only faults, and few 
men like to be continually reminded of their faults. 
‘This was undoubtedly the reason that Mr- Almay 
seldom if ever acquainted his wife with the nature 
of the business that called him away, but merely 
said he must go, which rendered her very un- 


happy. datcd 
the Almay entered the presence of his wife, and 
found her—notin tears, but very near it, bending 
over her little daughter, busying herself with lay- 
ing the curls upon the child’s neck, which was 
only to cover her feelings, nearly ready to burst 
forth. She did not look up when he entered, and 
he made some passing remark and seated himself 
by the window. ie se 
We shall not enter into a description of the 
beauties of Mrs. Almay’s face and person, but 
only say that, had she not been his wife, Mr. Al- 
may would have thought her the most Jovely per- 
son he ever saw; 60 prone are some men to covet 
what they have not, and to think lightly of what 
they really do possess. They had been married 
but three years; alittle daughter had been given 
them to bind them more closely together; they 
truly loved each other, but yet Anew not each other, 
and were unhappy in their relation. 
Had Almay met with a smile and a welcome 
from his wife on his return it would most likely 
have changed his purpose, he would have repent- 
ed—as his conscience already pricked him—of the 
thing he meditated. But mecting her as he did, 
he muttered something about there always bein, 
a storm—that he never found his house cheerful 
but always gloomy. Poor man! he never dream 
that he was the principal cause of all; that for a 
man and woman to live happily fousthor they 
must not only love, but put unbounded confidence 
jn each oyher, and that he had done nothing to- 
wards maintaining such confidence, but to the 
contrary. 
His wife heard, but said nothing; ond though 
her tears fell fast upon her daughter’s head, they 
were silent and told not of their presence. The 
little child looked up into her mother’s face, but 
she was accustomed to see her weep, and betrayed 
no surprise, 
Thus passed the time till supper, and while at 
the board few words were exchanged by husband 
and wife. The little girl prattled, indecd, but it 
was unnoticed, and gained for her no thanks for 
endeavoring to make the meal a cheerful one. 
Thus was their board, their fireside—which want- 
ed but a proper spirit to render it the choicest 
blessing Heaven can bestow—turned into that 
place the least enviable upon earth, a hapless 
home. 
Supper was over, and Almay took up his hat and 
whip. He saw his wife’s tearful eyes following 
him, but he only said—“‘I am going away on 
business, and shall most likely be detained all 
night,” and went out. He had said so, and gone 
out so twenty times before, but never with the 
same feeling at his heart—guilt, When the door 
closed on him the poor wife sank down beside her 
child; but one word escaped her lips—“ lost! 
lost!” 
Chapter IV. 
NR o’clock, and Almay was st No. 6 in —— 
Strect. He was met at the door, as before, 
by tho servant girl, and shown into the parlor. He 
did not feel exactly easy, though he tried to make 
himself at home, and seating himsclf at the table 
looked over several books of fine drawing, though, 
truth to say, when he had finished he could not 
jhave told what he had secn—his thoughts were 
with the fair unknown. He tried to analyze his 
feelings. What brought him to this place? Why 
was he here? What did he propose by staying? 
These were questions he did not care to answer. 
Enough that he was there—that he did not know 
the name of her whose roof sheltered him—knew 
nothing of her character or standing, or what he 
might expect from her; he had not as yet seen 
her face, and it seemed to him he never should. 
While he was thus scanning his motives and in- 
tentions, the servant placed a dish of choice fruit 
before him, and Mr. Almay took this opportunity 
to “hope her mistrees had recovered from her in- 
disposition.” 

‘he girl answered that she was better, but must 
defer the pleasure of secing ber guest until morn- 
ing. She also informed him when he was ready 
to retire she would show himhis room. 

Almay Dit his lips. It was evident the beauti- 
ful unknown ” lady, whoever she might be, pur 
posely avoided him, He began to think he had 
been playing a fool’s part, and that he should get 
his “labor for his pains,” and fell fifty per cent. 1m 
his own estimation. Soon after this, he was 
shown to his room, He did not immediately te- 
tire, but seated himsclf to think over what he 
should do. 

Mr. Almay was far from being a bad man; he 
had his weak points; he was vain and easily car- 
ried away with his passions; but they had never 
so far mastered him as on the present occasion, 
And, indeed, he began to feo} ashamed of this, and 
to wish ho had not allowed himself to go so fur. 
His wife was jealous of him, and as Jong as he 
knew it was without a cause, he did not care for 
it; but now he felt he had given her cause; he 
knew he had wronged her, and with the knowledge 
came a feeling of pity for the innocent being he 
had so wronged. He remembered her looks when 
he parted from her—her tearful, reproachtul eyes, 
ant jt cut him to the soul. He felt, for the first 
time, that he had not shown for his wife that love, 
that respect he ought. He would do better, ho 
thought, and as soon as it was light the next 
morning he would Icave this house, zo home to his 
wife, confess and ask his pardon for what he had 
done. 

Having come to this determination he rose to 
retire, when he heard footsteps at his door; and 
light as they were, they alarmed him. What could 
bring them to his door at this late hour? The 
thought flashed upon him, possibly it was for his 
money, of which he had a considerable sam about 
him, and that he had been enticed into the house 
for that very pur} He did not know the girl 
—she might be the most abandoned of her sex, 
She had ‘avoided him ever sinco she was sure of 
him, and this would seem to account for it. He 
had seen no one in the house but the servant girl, 








and she had told him that her mistress and she 





































































































































































































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





dwelt alone, but there might be many in the house| “ And you ask of me to desert my wife and live Original. Affrighted by the dreadful cold, our friends had 
besides, and he know nothing of it; and he hud no | with you?” MAUD'S LOVER AND MINE. spent almost 1 whole month in the close heavy 
™Means of defending himself. Mr. Almay was| ‘And why not? You do not lovo her.” AUD’S lover ig grand and lofty cavern, without going out into the open air, Now, 
very uncomfortable. “ Who says I do not love her?” M Me is u lord orthe Inud; » as during the fight, they had felt the beneficial ef- 

But he had but afew moments to reflect, for| “I say so; your own actions, and the whole A flashing diamond is gleaminy fect of an almost intolerable but enlivening fresh 
the light step was followed by a soft rap on the | world.” 


On Baud's email, lily white hand. air, they concluded to open the window of the hut, 
oor. “The whole world lies, then! and my. actions Her wedding robe is of satin, in order to give free access to more. The walls 
“Who's there?” inquired Almay, in as firm a|too!” said Almay, emphatically. “Has it come And duintily over all, 


. a di as, were at once coated with ice and frost, and the 

Voice as he could commund. to this ?—do Lindeed stand in this light? Perhaps Proms crow of Pearls and ¢ emondss vapor of the cabin and hut was changed into 
There was no answer. Thave given them cause, I have been too nig- Ber home will be oue of eplendor, snow, yet this was nothing in comparison to the 
A minute passed, during which time Mr. Almay | gardly in my care, too beggarly in my attentions. i 


Z And she will reign like 2 queen, benefit which our friends experienced from the pure 
stood trembling in the middle of the room, and |I have not shown her half the love I have for her, There is not in the Jand a lady air. 


wishing he was anywhere else—even home, he |—it was my foolish vanity and temper that kept Fairer than Maud Alvereue. “ But we must hayea sentinel stationed here,—a 
thought, would be preferable—and there was|me from it. But she shall have no reason to com- My lover ie poor, but noble, sentinel with a light anda gun!” said the old pilot. 
another rap. 7 plain of me hereafter, nor the world either. They “And his ‘a x spot life? “YT fear that our foe will be ashamed of their hav- 
Almay summoned up sufficient courage to open | shall see [love my wife, and can make her hap- Ue is great in the pride of true manhood, ing been beaten off from their attack, and will 
the door, and the “ beautiful unknown » entered | py.” ‘And I am to be his wile. come upon us before we expect them.” 
the room. She was dressed in a flowing robe of | "During this speech the unhappy woman sobbed My robe is of enowy muslin, _ Ivan and Gregory volunteered for this duty; the 
white muslin, and looked so pure and angelic that | like achild; her heart scemed ready to burst from. And, in my dark flowing hair. latter, clothed in his bear-skin, and setting bis gua 
Almay instantly forgotall fear. She still wore the | her bosom, which heaved at every breath like the Saliall tsritte White rose bade aud blossoms, close by him, immediately took his post. Ivan 
veil, which coucculed her features, yet revenled | awelling tide. Almay looked at the frail being As Teun, for the sake of Willie, and the pilot went into the cavern. Gregory had 
her beautifully rounded shoulders and swelling | before him; to sce her the sport of such powerful So he éan look down with pride, been there almost an hour without a bear showing 
Dust. She appeared much excited, and Almay | feclings made his heart bleed, and to reflect that Aud joy, and love, and teuderness, himself, and he was already beginning to think 
saw that she trembled, and was obliged to seck a|he had in the slightest possible manner been in- On Mary, his little bride. that he might give up all care on account of the 
chair for support. All amazement, he gazed on | strumental in bringing this upon her—he could al- Our hom¢ is to be a cottage, return of the enemy, when he heard a distant 
her for some moments in silence, and finding she | most weep. In a few moments she appeared more For Willic and J are poor; growling, continually approaching nearer and 
was not inclined to speak, he asked to what he | calm, and said: Bull il sain Lee sAl rent io cluster, nearer. He immediately mentioned what he heard. 
was indebted for this visit. She made no reply,|_ “C never dreamed of this; your actions, your ‘And it shall be bright and pleasant, The friends hurried out, and looked through the 
but pointed to the door. He understood that she | looks, (be sure [ have watched them closely,) all Llowever humbie it be, 2 opening, but perceived as yet no enemy on the 
wished it to be closed, and accordingly closed it. | helped to deceive me. But if you have this affec- Aud I shall be very happy clear shining snow. You remember thut not far 
Slo then motioned him to be seated, und he sat|tion for your wife, why did you follow me, and With Willie, for be loves me. from the hut there was an opening in the rock, 
down, wondering the while what all this prepara-| why are you here to-night ?” * . . * . which formed an entrance into the valley. The 
tion portended. “In this I have done wrong; but it is but anoth- Poor Maud! she came in the twilight, bears could approach only on this side. And, in 
A few minutes of awkward silence followed, dur-| er instance where vanity has Ied men into crrors Aud these were the words she sud, truth, soon a huge white bear showed himself at 
ing which time the lady’s agitation increased. She | when their hearts went not with it. Vanity whis- “Lenvy you, euvy you, darling, the corner of the rock, accompanied by half a 
appeared like one who wished to uubosom herself, vd ‘you have made an impression;’ and to sat- en Lune} rere usa dozen others, which, under his lead, made directly 
and yet knew not howto commence. Almay wish-| isfy myself it was so, I was led into worse than en area ca eee for the hut. The trench was no hindrance to 
ing to selleve. her, inquired if he could be of any fouye a I fae cnomgh of an 3 and Belure you en- Liate the glen these jewels, * them; it was full of suow, and this was covered 
service Lo her. tered this room had repented, and determi: 


‘ red. th ‘And I hate lus shining yold. with a thick crust of ice. ; 
She made considerable effort. “Mr. Almay,” | quit this house at dawn, and acquaint my wi! I cannot weep, my dear Mary, The besciging army camo right forward, and 
she said, but the voice was low and tremulous, all, But, that Ihave given you pain, I_grieve— Buj ny heart sks down hike lead, probably the blood, or, as it is termed in the lan- 


Madam.” that [have given you encouragement, [ despise O! pity ine, pity me, darling, puage of hunters, sweat of their dead comrade, 
There was another pause, but not long, and she | myself.” © = OVD wisi thie 1 Were deta.” Cora May. rus tho renson why the bears were yet more furi- 
inquired in the same tonc— ‘ , “ Let no thought of me make you unhappy. My *_ [ous and Talent that in nr Beer ae But one: 
“ Have you any desire to marry ? love may render me unhappy, but I would not part ae of them distinguished himself by his savage cf- 
Almay dearted at this quesuoncd as wellhe might, | with it for all that thoustt could wish. Neither A CONTEST WITH POLAR BEARS, forts. No glowing, hissing, and fire-sprin ling 
coming from one he did not know—in such a place | would I accept of thee, now. If you do indecd love ae were resting, tired of work, on their beds, | squibs frightened him; whenever such a fire-brant 
and at such an hour. He knew he had laid him-| your wife as you say, cleave to her. I sought thy when {van heard an unusual noise and growl- | struck him he became so much the more furious ; 
self open, but before he would answer he must | Whole heart, as I gave thee mine. Fare thee|ing, mingled with yells. Me rose up, and he be-| growling and grating his teeth, he put his paws 
know her motive for asking. well.” Jieved he had been dreaming, when he heard it | over his snout, and renewed his assault with in- 
ey hy do you ask?” he said. een h She rose to leave the room, but Almay stayed | anew and more plainly than before. Immediately erenged Tage. a sain fae ond Gregory shot at 
'o satisfy mysclf,” she answered. 'o learn | her. he walked up to the others, him; he minded no ball; his attacks were more 
more of yous-to know your feclings—to judge for] “Tell me at least who you are,” he said,“ that) “I believelwe are going to have another change | violent, and continually harder to res: st; he smelt 
myself’; for months have [ waited for this hour,” | have taken such an intorest in my poor self. Ke-| of weather,” said be.“ Only listen to the storm,” | his dead comrad in the hut, and put forth all the 
“You surprise me, madam.” move that veil, that may hold thy face inremem-| “A fine storm!” said the old pilot, “get up and | strength at his command anew, and crash! he all 
“Yon are no stranger to me, Mr. Almay. Did | brance.” take to your guns; itis the bears which are try-| at once dashed in the door, and the unwelcome 
you suppose it was by accident that [ entered] “Itmay not be,” she said. “ She who has loved | ing to break in!” guest was ide! i , 
your store? Did you think we had never met be-| as Ihave, and failed (o awaken one pitying return, they quickly sprang up, scized their loaded| You can casily imagine that our friends were 
fore?” should carry it a secret to her grave.” guns, and hurried from the cave into the hut. | not very well pleased. It was now a fight for hfe 
“ We had never met, to my knowledge.” She gazed on him a few moments in silence, and | Gregory carefully opened the little window. ‘The | or death. With bayonets they received the bear 
“We have often met, very often—where, it mat-| then turned and slowly approached the door.| air was cold as possible; but clear and shining | which had crowded himself in upon them, and 
ters notnow. I entered your shop to-day, and you | Again she paused, . from the fiery northern lights lay the valley cov-| which reared himself’ up wrathfully and spread 
followed mo home;—why did you follow me| “ You will at least grant me this poor boon—|ered with the dazzling suow before him. But| out wide his great shagzy paws to grasp one of 
home?” you will keep what has passed this night a secret} what a sight—what » horror! Five great white | our friends, or possibly two or threc of them, but 
Alinay again started at the question put so di-| from your wife?” 4 bears, that had become ravenous from hunger, | suddenly stum| led over his dead comrade. Be- 
rect, which gave him no room for evasion, and a| “I know not if I ought to do even that. In jus-) snutting and howling, were trying to break: into | fore he could get up agnin, the watehfal old pilot 
question, too, he was so illy prepared to answer. | tice to her I should tell all; and besides, it will be | the door of the hut, which, happily, was fast bolt- placed the muzzle of his gun at his ear, fired, and 
He would have said it was to bring her shawl, only | like a load of guilt on my soul. I could not rest|ed, Perhaps in » few,moments the decayed tim-| the furious monster lay weltering in his own blood. 
his conscience gave the lie to it; and while he yet} with it there.” t ber might have been ‘crushed by their pressure, | At the same moment Ivan and regory’s bayonets 
hesitated, not knowing what answer to male, she| The Iady made no reply. One more sad, linger-| aud our friends would have been lost without res- | were buried in the cnemy’s breast until they be- 
resumed— ing look, and—she was pone. A reproving con-| cue, if they had aw: kened a few minutes later. | come convinced that he was dead. The others 
“ Was it that you took an interest in me? that | science, and pity for that unhappy lady, had done | [van immediately shot at the nearest bear and hit stood at a distance to wait the result. Some 
you saw anything in mo to admire—anything to | their work upon Almay. He was a better man! | him so well that hestaggered. The shot re-cchoed | squibs launched among them showed them the 
awaken love? Or had you a less worthy motive?” <= through the rocky wall; some wolves which were | back track, which they indeed took unwillingly, 
She paused for a reply. HE s Cane x a cea BA Turksings iu ute distance to a a hey. might _ but an Great, linet, and. at rae @ matter of much 
Imay knew not what to answer. Ife felt her f sun was not an hour from its oc d also obtain their prey, raised a frightful yell and | joy to us to “ie . 
wn aera him; he could not tell a falschood when Almay drew up before his home. He! ran off. But the bears became more farious, and 
—he could not tell the truth. She scemed to un-| Was happier than he had been for years. All na-| stood their ground all the more firmly. They Original. 
derstand his embarressment, aud said— ture looked more cheerful; the birds sang with | were indeed at first somewhat startled at the flash BONNIE JENNIE LEE.—A Son; 
“Twill not now question your motive, for it is| more of joy in their notes; the morning breeze ; of the powder and. the report of the gun resound- = i ws 
past; but I have another question ty ask, and re-| had more of lite in it, and every object looked | ing through the rocks, but soon they fell into a eye yeg the hour, When, with my love, 
quest a sober and candid answer.” srrangely new aud sing a him. Ie expect cd i greater rage, mile they at one ¥ vented upon Where whip-poor-will, with sirilly notes, 
“Ask it, madam.” reproaches from his wife—he was prepared for their brother that had sunk under the shot, an , » of day: 
“ Doyo teal capable of loving? Can you love them; he would silence all complaints, and pour, pitched upon him furiously and tore him dread- Whee eather bigeme so beight and fair, 
such a2 person as you might imagine me to be?| Such oil upon her wounded feelings ux should leave | fully. ? " Beside the winding Dee, 
Could you be contented to give her your whole | 20 room ou which to hinge a doubt of his sincerity.| From the pain.of this tearing and rending, the "Twas the: met, one summer’s morn, 
time and attention ?—bestow all your smiles on |, He entered the breakfast room, The sun shone | almost lifeless animal was aroused again, and now Bly Lounie Jennie Lee. 
hier ?—those smiles so dear to» woman’s heart?— | in with more than its wonted brightness, making | his rage, being excited hy the wound from the ball Gereer—tls happy Sige, now past and gone, 
dear with all her caprices and follies ?—bear with | it more cheerful than it ever looked before. | A| and the mode of cure his friends had adopted with “And even Giall wo genek aanin: 
all her chidings?—overlook all her faults? Say, | Wem breakfast smoked upon the table. In a few | him, was raised to the highest degree. He fell Upon the bauke of Dee. = 
say, could you do this? Could you so love one | Minutes he heard bis wife’s step descending the | furiously on bi st neighbors, aud in a short 
whose chief merit ies in loving you thus—who for | Stirs; she entered the room, leading her little | time they were all biting and tearing each other. Upon the river's glassy tide, 

















ie Bae ht for your happi- | Child. She had not been weeping, as he expected | — However great was the noise of the tearing and ‘When siuks the sun to rest, 
Seen, St eae tor voues ae ar es to find her, but looked as happy as y thing else. | piting, however those inside might have looked on ‘Within our bounie bout we glide, 
nhess—no wish but for your prosper pe | te Ke as every thing else. | piting, : in our Wowie boat Weg 
: your love;—to whom earth presents no | She made no allusion to. his last night’s absence, | jt when they were no more troubled by th n Renae ce abt; 
i be not tasted by you—life no charm if it | but bade him good morning in her sweetest tone.) mies in the beseiged hut, yet they were in contin- Teale ane air tovsee: 
red with you—whose prayers are, and. What mystery was here ?—and his little daughter, | yal fear lest the four might again master and veu- Yet hills nor lukes cannot compare 
ever will be that she inay live and die by your side. | 00 Tan for a kiss, and climbed upon his knee, | ture on a new attack, and very probably a more With bounie Jeunie Lee, 
Say, tell me, can you, ill you love her?” Was it possible that all this change was in him?! successful one against their door. | Chorus—rhe huppy day 6, fe. 
f ice 136 V o 7 When he expected reproaches he got kind words;!— Jyan and Gregory, in the meantime, were no idle 
voice at first was low and tremulous; but! Whore he eee eee ae aind eed Keewiasihe E y, in ; » wer ROR Tanta ote 
nt IG ve whieh it: W2¢re he looked for tears he met with smniles. spectators of the dreadful tight; they kept up a Mer etae chic arent ceteans 
as she proceeded to speal of A nf, Jove wae Md 8. ay ng to sit down at the ta-" firing among them, but not a single bear tell, T've plucked oF uate Mean tLe chace. 
was cy tent she felt derselteit pecame sens eco ‘ble, w! red her to stop. He would not) probably in the contusion in which the bears all me plucked the Heallicr thain tlie slice ad 
fell upon the car in flute-like He ‘ ber, bos 1 hat board until he had made full) were, Mey could get no sure aim. It is possible, How sadly pure my toilsome hours, 
heaved with the strong passion she portriye, 440 and ample confession. He did so, commencing } also, that the bears in their fury did not regard Lile has no churms tur me, 
her whole being was one voice that spoke for her’ ith his first encountering the “beautiful un- | younds which clse would have beeu severe aud Since from my arm death Lath removed 
Almay looked on in silence, and in his soul pitis Lo known”? at his shop, and ending with he ting! paintul My bounie Desmle jee. A 
at thus loved, and vet be doomed 10 have IC him iu his room. Lis wife listened attentively un- |” “Phe fray is becoming doubtful!” said the pilot; Chorus.—The hey bby dluyey Be. saan 
See a ae ce oir which iL ves, Tg HlNe had finished, when she asked “this noise may call here more of them, and thus : ESTER. 
Sareea ae : puto: Ont w lell at Nivea, ie “ And you have no idea who th e add to the strength of the beseiging force. We 
dlewplied himself fu. whes be: bart ene, rhouel bel «Not the slightest,” he answered, “She told i must resort to another method,” he added, after a] «+++++++ Tae PLeasure or Contenté: 
ittle looked for what had come to pass. Me felt) me she had seen me often when Icame to visit] short reflection, Keep at yout posts till’I come | have a rich neighbor that is always so busy 
he had done enough, and would now try to allevi-) you; but her features were so concealed by a thiek | pack!” he has no leisure to laugh; the whole busine 
we Tule he eal “TB ih With these words he hastened to the cavern, and | his life is to get money, and more money. He is 
ie eieve for the fe ibi “What, like this?” inquired Mrs. Almay, throw- | caught up a package of squi He set fire to one | still drudging on, saying that Soloman says, “ ‘The 
done; [grieve for the feelings you have exhibited. in 4 veil over her. face, of them and threw it among the bears, and it was | diligent hand maketh rich.” Aud it is’ true, in- 
Heo that my ouly olive in seeking you ae “ What do I sce? That veil—” ifine sport to sce how the thing jumped about deed; but he considers not that it is not in the 
was 19 indulge a feeling of vanity Hay ps “Forgive me, ,” said the wife, rushing in- | among the hard frozen snow, like a will-o’-the- | power of riches to make a man happy; for it was 
me, [did not then kuow you, not do T var + bat! to his arms.“ Forgive me that [took this method wisp, seat sparks, and how with every report | wisely said by a man of great observation, that 
wae OT Sos cays if r ison Te eee to satisfy myselt and prove thy love. [f you knew | jt made a side jump, and sometimes lighted on a] “there be as many miseries beyond riches ag this 
passion, I execrate myself. do 


) 2 litt how happy the result has made me you would not) jenr’s head, end then in on another shaggy | side of them.” And yet God deliver us from 
altogether to blame, for I knew you not and it 1 scold me.” A ‘coat. They had never expericneed such an hou- | pinching poverty, and grant that, having a compe 
understand you, this love is of long standing; ands Dearest, L thank thee for it, for it has taught or, “They were startled, put their growling | tency, We may be content and thankful. Let us 
you have kiown me xo long you must likewise mye tg know myself and thy worth—it t up to their heads when the squib struc not repine, or so much as think the gitts of God 
have known that Lam married. adj me what L might have been a whole life in learu- faces, or they wallowed in the snow when it came j unequally dealt, iff we sce another abound with 

« Alas! yes, I did know it,” she said, in a de- jue thar if aman would find happiness he would jnty closer intercourse with their thick furs. iriches, when, as God knows, the cares that are the 
sponding tone. “Twas present at your wedding, cock it at home; and that if he sought itrightly ~ Not to let it all go off ina joke, Gregory and I! keys that keep those riches hang often so heavily 
and loved you then as few can love. Thad seen tore, he would tind it, Convinced of this fact, mY continually fired at them, while the old pilot threw ‘at the rich man’s girdle that they clog him with 
you often hefore, when you came fo our village fo | jigs shall prove the sincerity of my, vows, aud I. some more squibs, and the enemy at last drew off | weary days and restless nights, even when others 
Visit her you wedded, and the love T then felt ili W will live alone for our child and thee, ‘growling and limping, and greatly displeased, | sleep quietly. We see but ‘the outside of the rich 
stronger and stronger day by day as T grew older, <4 +r - — Teaving ono of their dead behind him. After the | man’s happiness; few consider him to be like the 
until you see, what [am aul wi a Talnuys aun pors.—How frequently is the honesty besvigers had withdrawn, our friends took po silk worm, that when she seems to play is at the 
be, wholly thine. [have never despaired of gia eerity of man disposed of by a sinile or! sion uf the cnemy left, a monstrous white bear, | very sate tine spinning her own bowels, and con- 
ing thy love—I do not despait now. cas h eh shrug; how many good and generous actions have, With the greatest exertions they succeeded in| suming herself. And this many rich men do— 
beyond all our wants—mory U a are My meen saul into oblivion, by adistrustfal look, or! bringing him first only into the hut, and bolted the | loading themselves with corroding cures, to keep 
we should lavish, Te shall bet bee how vite stamped with the imputation of proceeding trom} dgor. They could not now think of trying to skin | what they have already got. Let us, therefore, bo 
pily any will pase son Us oy wo ieee a had motives, hy a mysterious and seasonable whis- | him and cut up his flesh; there was something thankfal for sheath anal competence, and, above 

a y of sunshine and joy— i . ‘1 . “ ‘or u quiet conscience. 

otlore and huppiuess. Shall we not be blest?” | per-—Sterne, else to be done , for a qi 
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Original. 
PASSING AWAY, 


STILLY breeze from heaven came, 
To this green earth awhile to stray; 
It whispered gently, avd I heard, 
“T come, but soon must pass away.” 


And then upon a dying child 

A sunbeam came awhile to stay; 
It left a smile upon her tae, 

It came and then it passed away. 


‘A flowor bloomed upon the plain, 
And gave sweet fragrance for a day; 
It did its mission here on carth— 
It bloomed awhile then passed away. 


‘A birdling came and closed its wing, 
To sing to us a cheerful Jay ; 

Its foug was short, its song was sweet, 
‘And then the bird had passed awy. 


The moments came, and then the hours 
Bring ou the fresh and lively day; 
Year followed year, thus time rolls on, 
Aye, thus does time tast puss away. 


Noble deeds, the Word of God, 
The soul of man can live for aye; 
The casket holding that pure gem, 
With all things else, must pass away. 
Annis I. Saw. 





Original. 


THE FATE OF A BURGLAR. 


BY KENNIE WILLARD. 


T wasa June sun-rise. The soft wind swept 
through the tall pine trees, making a low mel- 
ody like the deep voice of old ocean; then, dans 
ing downward, shook the tiny lilly bells, as if in 
very glee. The first rays of the sun shone on a 
little brown cottage half hidden by the overshad- 
owing trees. It was a humble home, though beau- 
tified. by clambering vines, aud surrounded by 
flowers. The morning was fine, the scenery beau- 
tiful. 

Yet what cared the lonely inmate of that cottage 
if the beautics of nature surrounded her? The blue 
sky scemed dark, and the ficecy clouds of inky 
blackness to her; for, that morning, her only 
child, her noble Fred, had left for the distant city. 
The wind sounded so drearily, and scen to say 
“ alone!’ The merry brook re-echoed “ alone!” 
and her aching heart repeated, with cach throb, 
the same sad words. 

The thought of the past, and faithful memory, 
brought before her a sunny face, around whose 
white brow clustered curls of raven blackness. 
And how, with the death damp upon his brow, he 
had prayed that the Father of the fatherless and 
the widow’s God would shelter her and her two 
fair children. Then she thought how her sunny- 
haired Walter had faded like a broken flower, and 
was laid by the side of his father. Yes, she could 
fold her hands over her throbbing heart and say, 
“Thy wili be done,” for she knew they were safe 
with the Good Shepherd. 

But she feared for Fred. There were many 
temptations in the city, and he was easily led 
astray, for he trustgd in himself, never asking aid 
of Him who has said, “I will uever leave nor for- 
sake thee.” 

Three years have passed away. The city man- 
sion of Dr. Hamilton is brilliantly illuminated. 
The clite of the city are present to celebrate the 
eighteenth birthday of Lillie, his only child, who, 
pure and lovely as the flower whose name she 
bears, moves among her friends. She is truly 
lovely, though few would call her beautiful. Her 
pale golden hair is twined with the lily of the val- 
ley, and in “ her dress as pure as they,” she seems 
indecd like “one of God’s holy messengers.” In 
the carly part of the evening she left the room, 
and, running lightly up the broad stairs, entered 
her aunt’s chamber, and, like a ray of sunlight, 
glides to the couch where reclines a fair delicate 
creature, whose sparkling eyes and crimson cheeks 
show that she is a victim to that fatal disease, con- 
sumption. 

For some time Lillic sat with her aunt, cheering 
her with accounts of her various friends, and their 
kind inquiries for the invalid. E’er she returned 
to her company she took her Bible and read the 
eighty-sixth - Psalm, which commences—‘“ Bow 
down thine ear, oh! Lord.” 





Crouched on the balcony was a young man, 
whose noble brow was sadly clouded, and an ex- 
@pression of anguish ever and anon passed over his 
handsome face. He, with an_accomplice, had 
come there to rob the house. Yes, that young 
man, upon whose brow the stamp of intellect is 
visible, is there to injure a fellow-creature—to 
break the law of God. 

Easily led into temptation, he was persuaded to 
enter a gambling saloon, and there, fascinated by 
the game, had forged a note with his employers 
name. In deep anguish he was about to throw 
himself from the wharf, when a hand was laid on 
his arm, and onc of his companions, who had fol- 
lowed him, proposed a plan to rob some wealthy 
person, and thus obtain the required money. 

Together they retraced their steps, and the bril- 
liantly lighted house of Dr. Hamilton attracted 
their attention, They knew the vast amount of 
plate used at such entertainments, and concealed 
themselves, to steal when the house should be 

ict. 
While on the balcony he had been attracted by 
the entrance of Lillie; and, when she read those 
words, “ Bow down thine ear, oh Lord,” he felt the 
eye of Him who never slumbers or sleeps was up- 
onhim. His conscience was awakened. He saw 
how fast his steps were leading him from God. In 
agony he bowed his head upon his hands, and, 
strong man though he was, wept; and the first 
prayer he had uttered for a long while went up for 
forgiveness. 
id not the angels wave their white wings and 
e, for was Dot ono sinner repenting? 
ling his great wickedness, he knew his first 
step should be to go to his employer, Mr. Mason, 
and confess all; and, with a firm step he sought 
his residence, having first promised his: associate 
that his share in the meditated crime should remain 
® secret. 

On arriving at Mr. Mason’s he was received with 
the utnost kindness, and in deep penitence he told 
all—bis temptation, his fall. A look of anguish 








rested for a moment on his employer’s brow, 
where many a wrinkle might be seen, caused by 
the remembrance of his son, whose brief life had 
been ended in bitterness, This noble act in his 
clerk touched an answering chord in his heart; he 
freely forgave him, and assured him he would still 
have confidence in his honesty. 





Once more Dr. Hamilton’s mansion is filled with 
company; and, this night, his darling Lillie is to 
be consigned to another’s keeping. A young mer 
chant, Mr. Wilmot, of the firm of Mason & Wil- 
mot, has won the gentle heart of Lillie. The cere- 
mony over, @ carriage rolls to the door, and the 
happy couple are borne away—not to some fash- 
ionable watering place, or to some noble steamer’s 
side, but to a little brown cottage, half hidden by 
the trees; where a gentle-faced lady waits to wel- 
come “her son, her noble Fred.” Yes, a lovely 
picture they made in the glowing firelight. There 
Fred told of his temptation and victory to his as- 
tonished mother; and, that evening, around the 
cheerful fireside, they thanked the Lord that the 
mother’s prayers had been answered, and that 
they were once more united. 





MILAN. 


‘APOLEON I. was the sovereign of all Italy. 
Now it is a house divided against itself—but 
another Napolcon, more than haif a century ok, 
and rather dlase, both in constitution and reputa- 
tion, directs its destinies. As France aspires to the 
dominion of all Italy, we may as well describe the 
physical features of the most wonderful territory 
in Europe—France and England not excepted. 
The boundaries of the cowitry are deeply im- 
pressed by the hand of nature—the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean seas, and the grand barrier of the 
Alps, which divided it from France, Switzerland 
aud Germany. This barrier no longer exists, since 
Europe has allowed France to annex oy, and 
those Alpine regions about which our glorious 
Milton wrote so cloquently. The length of Italy, 
from Mount Rosa, the highest summie of the [tal- 
ian Alps, to the Cape di Lucea, is about six hun- 
dred and seventy British miles, while the medial 
breadth between the Adriatic and the Mediterran- 
ean is about one hundred. If Savoy were included, 
the breadth would be about two hundred miles. 
Italy! poor Italy! its aspect is like its fate, benuti- 
ful. Yet, like the fabled apple on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, fair to the view, but rotten at the 
core, Italy is decorated with noble architecture and 
venerable remains of antiquity, amidst a climate 
generally serene, although liable to violent rains. 
In the north, the sublime scenery of the Alps is 
contrasted with the fertile plains, through which 
many streams flow into the Po. Inthe centre there 
are many marshes and standing waters, which 
occasion what is called malaria, a poisoned state 
of the air. This, however, is modified, in a great 
degree, by the winds that blow from the Appe- 
nines and the Alps, that at seed time and harvest 
bare their bald heads to the majesty of heaven. 
Milan was founded by the Gauls, about four hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ. It was the 
chief place of the Insubri, and in the time of Po- 
lybius was of considerable size. In the age of 
Trojan it was numbered among the municipal 
cities of the Romans, and iu it, even at that time, 
the sciences flourished. Milan became the scat of’ 
many of the emperors after the division of the 
empire, About the middle of the fifth century i 
was laid waste by Atilla. It was again reco 
by Belisarius. [t again fell into the hands of the 
barbarians in 539, After Charlemagne had driv- 
en the Lombards out of Milan, the city recovered 
its prosperity under the Archbishops. The inhabi- 
tants rebelled against the Emperor Frederick the 
First, and insulted the empress by tying her on an 
ass, and placing her with her e towards the 
, leading her through the city. Frederick 
marched against the city an army. The city was 
obliged to capitualate, and the enraged emperor 
took an indignant and terrible revenge for the in- 
sults that had been committed on his wife. The 
inhabitants, with their bands tied behind their 
backs, were obliged cach to take a pig with their 
tecth from under the tail of an ass, and the city 
was laid in ruins. In fact, it was totally demol- 
ished by the emperor; he gave orders that it 
should be burned to the ground, likewise, that it 
should be ploughed up and the land sowed with 
salt. 

The cathedral was built by Giovanni Gakazzo 
Visconti. It is exceedingly large, and after St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul’s at London, is con- 
sidered the largest in Europe. The eat, as you 
enter, is very grand, and the interior is at once 
very magnificent and highly embellished. The 
treasury of the church, before Napoleon the Fi 
laid his iron paw upon it, was of immense valu 
the silver, gold, and precious stones which it con: 
tained, were supposed to render it the richest in 
Italy—that of Loretto excepted. 






































































Original. 
THE VINE-COVERED COTTAGE. 


H! give mea home where the wild birdsare singing, 
Where from hill-side and grove rich anthems are 
ringing, 
And flowers, bright flowers their perfumes are flinging, 
Where the green bows are waving 
O! there Jet me dwell, 
In the vine-covered cottage 
Just down in the dell. 


Fain there would I rest for life’s pleasures are flecting. 
Where forest-bound mountains their vigils are keeping, 
And the brook murmurs Jow, it cannot be weeping; 
Where the green boughs are waving, 
O! there let me dwell, 
Tn the vine-covered cottage, 
Just down in the dell. 


Far from life’s busy scenes. its cares and repining, 
Where deep in the heavens the pale stars are shining, 
And Nature a garland of beauty is twining, 
Where the green boughs are waving, 
O! there let me dwell, 
In the vine-covered cottage 
Just down in the dell. 


1 care not for riches, for, often they grieve us; 
Nor fortune’s gay smiles, for, alas! they deceive us; 
For ravk and for station, for soon they may leave us; 

But where green bows are waving ‘ 

O! there let me dwell, 

In the vine-covered cottage 
Just down in the dell. 
CLARA ELIZABETH. 











Original. 
TO MATTIE B. H-——. 


DPMS even, the rays of the sun are declining, 
And tinting the clouds with a halo of light; 
While each feathered songster has long since departed, 
‘And husbed his gay tune for the coming of night. 


Now pale, silver Luna has just left the ocean, 
And is streaming her light afar on the sea; 

As in sadness I'm gaziny on all this around me, 
‘Tm silently thinking, beloved one, of thee. 


Now night spreads her wings o’er the dark rolling bil- 
lows, 
And the cares of the world are just sinking to rest; 
While the soft sighing zephyrs come up from the val- 


lies, 
And scent the mild air with their balms from the 
west. 


And now I remember how oft I have lingered, 
Alone in the moonlight along this dark tide, 

While the sound of the waters made music around me 
‘And you were the being that stood by my side. 


Now a change has come over the spell which then 
bound us, 
And I’m treading this surf-beaten shore all alone; 
While the sott-sighing zephyrs are mocking my sorrow, 
And the waves have turned bitter and harsh in their 
tone. 


For Fate which had promised a future so happy, 
‘Has blasted each hope I bad nourished in,vain; 
And I know, while I unger, to think of the future, 
‘That we’ll wander on this beaten shore not again. 
Guo. W. Le Cato. 





WHO IS IN THE FAULT? 


Sz was my first great joy—my little Belle. 
She sprung like a rose from the desert waste; 
she came like a bright bird from a suuny shore, 
winged with light and love, and plumed for im- 
mortality. Night and noon, through sun and 
storm, she trilied her decp-toned notes to the 
graceful measure of the hours, and the echoes 
swept through the desolate chambers of my heart, 
until [ believed myself happy, and so forgot the 
awful seal upon her brow. 

But one day a shadow fell athwart the thresh- 
hold; strangers came and robed the tiny limbs and 
tied the little shoes for the last time, and then 
folded the pale hands above the breast silently, 
and that was all. No trace of the visitor was left, 
except a little still thing upon the table, the sickly, 
halt-smothered light and an over perfume of flow- 
ers. The man of God rose and said: “ Take com- 
fort, for ‘He doeth all things well,’” and then I 
felt a great wave of rebellion rise up in my soul, 
and rolling on through the gloom, it broke upon 
the dark shore of my despair, and scattered its icy 
spray all about my track. 

« Dust to dust,” and they draped the little image 
with clay, but the thrilling solemnity of the hour 
froze the sad moan upon my lips, and awed the 
swelling sob back to silence. That night the spir- 
its of the storm-wrapped region rode, and their 
tears stole down through the darkness and lay as 
lightly above the little pulseless thing as if they 
cue not between a mother and her only earthly 
treasure.. As I knelt in the snow the morning 
sun shone out with growing splendor, all uncon- 
scious of the havoc a day had made, and the 
broken strain of the farewell swept through the 
still trees, while to my wretched heart there came 
no response to the ever-haunting words: “ He do- 
eth all things well.” 

A compromise with sorrow is not always the 
most availing measure of peace, yet [went abroad 
inv the world as others do, to forget. [ went pre- 
pared to look upon the possessions of the maternal 
potentate with a jealous eye, vastly stimulated by 
the bitter remembrance of my own dethronement, 
and now I stand overlooking the broad dominions 
where lic the homes which are to foster our heroes 
and our women. Children are there, as beauiiful 
as mine, and as promising; mothers there are wi 
hearts as proud aud as _unreflecting, and fascina- 
tions there are to delude both as mine had been 
deluded. 

First from the mother’s lips come the innocent 
words of injunction, coupled with those of endear- 
ment, but with the slight and seemingly unimpor- 
tant excuse that “mama wants ber darling to 
lvok prettier than her companions.” The sugges- 
tion is new, and not altogether unpleasing, and 
henceforth this object becomes the aim of her 
“darling.” 

Next in order is developed the wonderful cap: 
ity to sclect with facility between wealth or po: 
dion, and any other attribute, either human or di 
vine. The discovery of this art, though not de- 
wonstrably approved, is encouraged by a quict 
stnile which gives new zest to the experiments of 
the little | Iventurer, Then comes the childish 
longings for society, for display and admiration, 
and this desire, instead of being crushed at its 
birth by the ponderous weight of self-denial which 
will serve, if employed, as a ballast for character 
for a life time, finds ample endorsement in the ap- 
propriation of that cogent and consoling unction 
of Madame De Chappelle’s : “ We live again in our 
children.” 

Oh, Vanity! how much of human joy shall yet 
be stranded upon thy treacherous shoals? And. 
this vanity is strengthened by the common but ab- 
surdly erroneous impression, that virtue is best 
promoted by familiarity with vice. Ibis a deadly 
argument, and brings desolation on its breath. 
No woman—and the same rule will apply to the 
other sex—at least, until she be mature, and be 
assured she will mature without it—is made b 
by contact with the world. “The chaste spirit 
secks a diviner air,” and her womanly instincts, 
untutored in the wiles of the world, is worth the 
whole “ crown that circles the brow of worldly 
wisdom.” 

It is from this point, when the mother sees her 
child in the arms of proflagacy, or worse, toying 
with a half-fledged specimen of his kind who does 
little less than to dangle at her finger’s onds, it is 
when she sees her thus whirled madly in the mid- 
night dance, her car drinking in the melodious 
tones of adulation, intoxicated by the bewildering 
rhapsody to which her trustful heart gives sweet 
cadence, it is from here that the deluded parent 
begins tv look back with an intuitive shudder. 
She lifts the veil and gazes down the dim avenue 
through which she has led her child—but it is too 
late; there is an infatuation which, once yielded 































































the pages which shall be read but by the light 
which duwns upon the morning of the Forevermore, 
and then who shall shrink before the Mighty Eye 
The world frowns upon the child and pities the pa- 
rent, but who is in the fault? 

Some day I may visit the grave of my child, and 
when I kneel above it, let me remember what my 
weakhess may have brought upon her future, and 
then I may feel that “ He doeth all things well.” 





CHINESE MUSIC, 


wt never but once listened to a Chinese song, 
and then we resolved never to submit to the 
infliction again. Suill we read with much interest 
the following notes on Chinese music by a writer 
in the Knickerbocker: 

The music of the Chinese consist of only five 

notes idstead of seven, and their musicis not writ- 
ten on five lines like ours, but in perpendicular col- 
umns like the characters in their books. The ele- 
vation or depression of tones is indicated by dis- 
tinctive names. They have no semi-tones, and 
hence arises a tedious monotony of sound. ‘There 
is said to be a resemblance between the Chinese 
melodies and the ancient Scottish airs. If this be 
so, Scottish music in the days of Ossian must have 
been much ruder than it has ever yet_been repre- 
sented, for of all unearthly sounds Chinese sing- 
ing is the most unearthly. There is uo noise like 
it. Those who have attended a gonuine Chincse 
theatrical performance have & specimen of 
how the men acquit themselves in song; but Chi- 
nese music can only be heard to perfection by 
strolling through the narrow streets of a Chinese 
town. Men, women and children all strain their 
voices to the utmost pitch, and give out a sort of 
double-fortified squeaking falsetto. The singers 
are usually accompanied by the viola, and some- 
times by the pig-skin drum likewise. One’s tym- 
panum throbs and thruims as though o dozen fa: 
ics were beating upon it. Yet the Chinese have 
their Jenny Linds, Grisis and Sontags; their Lu- 
blanches aud Tamburinis. They have their “in- 
fant phenomena,” too, who, if they keep their lungs 
whole until arriving ut mature age, certainly de- 
serve the name, You are frequently called upon 
to admire what in another place you would sup- 
Pose to be an imitation of the piteous complaint of 
a pig jammed under a gate; being all the time in 
a state of nervous excitement lest the warbler 
should break a blood vessel in your presence. 
Unlike our private singers at home, the Chinese 
need no pressing to “favor” a company with a 
song. On the contrary, the performances are gen- 
erally voluntary, and the performers never give the 
‘cuse of a cough or cold. In truth, a slight cold 
is rather an improvement upon their style. Tho 
willingness with which they entertain you in this 
respect is only equalled by the evident vanity of 
the singers, or the exulting pride of the bystanders 
of celestial origin. “That booty?” she will ask; 
and others, “How you likee dat?” ‘What you 
tinkce dat?” “ Merican side can sing so hooty?” 
To all of which it must be your invariable rule 
to give the expected answers, or you will immedi- 
ately find yourself involved in a discussion in their 
horrible lingo, called pigeon-English, of which you 
are sure to hive the worst, for the odds are too 
strong against you. 
So long as a Chinese songstress can keep herself 
surrounded by listeners she will sing, and I be- 
lieve really that singing in a Chinese town, like 
the reveille and tottoo of Great Britain around tho 
world, never ceases, Their favorite hour is just at 
the close of twilight. When all else is still, and si- 
lence would reign with darkness, howls and 
squeals begin to fioat upon the air; at first low and 
indistinct, but soon loud, confused and piercing. 
Almost every other door-step is thronged with 
noisy musicians (your pardon, Euterpe!) and their 
eager and admiring listeners.” From windows and 
casements come the tones of more delicate and re- 
tired singers, beatifying a select party within. Ev- 
ery group has at least one “ infant phenomenon,” 
the gentle cadence of whose yoico is occa ionally 
heard, followed by exclamations of astonishment 
and delight, repeated perhaps for the hundredth 
time. Be the theme of any song plaintive or gay, 
the tune secms to be much the same, and at times 
n hideous chorus will startle you into the belief 
that fiends are let loose upon earth, 





























Original. 

AN EVENING PRAYER. 
O° prayers and praise are thine, ‘ 

For thou art merelful, and just, and kind; 
We lay them at thy shrine, 2 
O! Lord. accept'our offerings, andbind 
Our weary, shrinking hearts to thee, 
Cleanse us from all our sius and muke us free. 





We fain would put away 

‘The cares whick compass us on every side; 

Thou knowest when shadows stray 

Across our path, oh! God, be thou our guide; 

Then safely we shall pass through mist aud gloom, 
And reach that Jaud at last where flow’rs forever bloom. 





As onward still we glide 

Over life’s stormy dark {empestuous sea, 

Increase our faith and strength to meet its tide; 

Teach us to look beyond its waves to thee; 

Teach us to kecp that promised Jand in sight, 

Where we shall find no pain, no care, no blight. 

TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 

rt 0 


seeoeees AN INTERESTING Merrixg.—Among 
the rescued from the slave bark Wildfire at Ke 
West, are a middle aged woman and three chil- 
dren. She seemed quict and swhdued in manner, 
and excited no special attention, other than that 
she had a part of her family with her. Her great 
hope was to meet the others from whom fate had 
separated her. On the Janding of the William’s 
cargo, she, with others of the first arrival, peeped 
through the fence which separated the new comers 
from the old. Quick maternal instinct discovered. 
one, two, three and four among the crowd whom 
she claimed as her daughters, “She gave vent to 
her joy in the loud langunge of song, and the chil- 
dren hearing the familiar air of home, caught 
sight of the singer, in whom they found their lost 
mother, The meeting was one of tumultuous joy; 
shouts rose from three hundred voices for tho 
gladness of a simple mother, and with her four 
daughters entwined in each others arms, the moth- 











to, knows no law of reason or self-control, and the | er i 
0 r § A er took them with her, to meet the long separated 
recording angel registers another fall and closes j of whose fate each party was in ‘utter ignorance, 































































































Original. 
THE DIAMOND RAIN, 


ELCOME! welcome! diamond rain! 
Listen to its pearly hand 
Lightly tapping ’gains¢ the pane 
ifs does the grateful laud. 


Out of heaven’s open doors, 
Glancing on the mountain tops, 

Dashing, plashing, down it pours 
‘To the earth in diamond drops. 


Diamonds glitter on the eves, 


Diamonds glitter on the flowers, bump of adhesiveness qui 


Diamonds glitter on the Jeaves, 
Diamonds glitter on the towers. 


Diamonds sparkle on the lea, 
Diamonds sparkle in the alr, 

Diamonds sparkle on the sea, 
Diamonds aparkle everywhere. 


Beautiful these diamonds are. 
Soyously we watch their fall; 

Rich and poor alike may share, 
God bestows them free on all. 


‘Welcome! welcome’ diamond rain— 
Listen to its pearly hand 


htly tapping ’gainst the pane 
sag it dews the grateful land. 


Baxter L. Cantton. 


Hucetions s Gole-Talk, 


sseeeees A country Justice of the Peace, when 
upwards of seventy years of age, married a girl 
about nineteen, and being well aware that he was 
likely to be rallied on the subject, he resolved to 
be prepared. Accordingly, when any of his inti- 
mate friends called upon him, after the first salu- 
tations were passed, he was sure to begin the con- 
versation, by saying, he believed he could tell them 
news. 


“Why,” says he, “Ihave married my tailor’s 
daughter.” 


If he was asked why he did so? the old gentle- 
waan replied, — 
“Why, the father suited me so well for forty 


years past, that I thought the daughter might suit 
me for forly year's to come.” 








++++++ In attempting to carve a fowl, one day, 
a gentleman found considerable difficulty in sep- 
arating its joints, and exclaimed against the man 
who had sold him an old hen for a young chicken. 

“By dear,” said the enraged man’s wife, “ don’t 
talk so much about the aged and respectable Mr. 
B.; he planted the first hill of corn that was planted 
in our town.” 

“Tknow that,” said the husband, “and I be- 
lieve this hen scratched it up.” 


ssese++s At Dieppe, in France, a famous bath- 
ing-place, there is a police established, whose duty 
it is to rescue persons from danger. The follow- 
ing notice was recently issued to them :— 

“The bathing police is requested, when a lady 
is in danger of drowning, to seize her by the dress 
and not by the hair, which oftentimes remains in 
their grasp. Newfoundland dogs will also gevern 
themselves accordingly!” 

trreeees A WESTERN STEAMBOAT.—Tho usual 
amount of gambling and other expedients for get 
ting rid of time were resorted to, and one evening 
some of the passengers asked the captain if he 
lad any objections to their holding a prayer-mect- 
ing in the cabin. 

“ None at all, gentlemen,” was his bland reply; 
“ amuse yourselves in any way you like; only re- 
member it is the rule of the boat that all games 
TDust cease at ten o’clock.” 

srsseees “T hope you have a good husband, 
madame?” said a reverened gentleman, to a lady 
arraycd in the depth of fashion. 

“ Yes, sir, replied she, “and a good man, too, I 
think.” 

“I don’t know what to say about his goodness,” 
added the minister, “for the Bible teaches me 
that a husband shou!d clothe his wife, and le lets 
you go half nuked.” 

teevseee At country inns it is not uncommon 
for poor travellers to call and ask for bread and 
cheese. Two of this stamp, fatigued with their 
journey, and longing for something to eat, stepped. 
into a Travellers’ Rest, at a small village in Scot- 
Jand; and, after doing justice to what was set be- 
fore them, asked what was to pay. ‘The waiter, a 
canny, knowing, cautious Scotch lass, gave a sly 
look ut the fragments on the table, and then ex- 
claimed :— 

“ Am no share, sir, till you weigh the cheese!” 

seeeeees An Indian became very much intoxi- 
cated in St. Paul, Minnesota, not long since; and 
on being annoyed by a parcel of young men, he 
kicked two of them repeatedly. “This led to a 

great deal of ill-feeling, and there would have 
been blood shed had not a bystander called out,— 

ns What else could you expect of a Kuercapou [n- 
dian?” 

This raised a general laugh, during which all{ 
traces of ill-humor vanished. 





++eeeees An Irishman was on board a vessel, 
which, having been overtaken by o storm, the 
captain cried out,— 

“All hands to the pumps! to the bottom we’ll 
go, every soul!” 

“No, no,” said Paddy, “ you shall not cheat me. | 
Ihave paid my passage to Ameriky, and I'll be 
taken, too.” 

sreseees Lola Montez ironically remarks to} 
young gentlemen :— 7 

“ You ought to know that there are four things 
which always more or less interests a lady—a par- 
rot, a peacock, a moukey and o man; and the; 


cises its sway oven over childhood. 
the little Prince Imperial of France 
down while running about in the garden, began to 


E 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 





The prestige of military honor exer 
Tvis said that 
having fallen 


“What, Monsei heur, are you crying?” said 
is tutor.” e ‘ % ae : 


“Yes, but don’t tell «my regment,” replied tho 


baby officer, 


weececns A phrenologist has been examining 
Queen Victoria’s head; says that he finds the 

ite sadly deticient, if it 
existed there at all. In Justice, however, to this 
Gentleman, we must state that ‘the Queen’s head 
under examination was a postage stamp. 


srssese The young ladies of one of the villages 
of Jefferson county, Ohio, have adopted a novel 
aiethod of raising funds for charitable purposes. 
At a festival, a bevy of the prettiest girls in the 
room formed a line, and for a price paid down, 


Permitted the gentlemen to take arunning kiss of 
the lot. 


s+eeres+ The foreman of a grand jury in Mis- 
souri, aftor administering an oath to a beautiful 
Woman, instead of handing the Bible, presented 
his fuce and said: “now kiss the book, madam!” 
He didn’t discover his mistake until’ the whole 
jury burst into a roar of laughter. 


. Not long since, a premium was offered 
by an agricultural society for the best mode of 
irrigation; and the latter word, by mistake of the 
printer, having been changed to “irrigation,” a 
farmer sent his wife to gain the prize. 





+ Which causes a girl the most pleasure 
= to hear herself praised, or another run down? 
Hard to decide. “A bachelor friend hazards the 
notion that “both cases are about equal,” but al- 
lows that “much may be said on both sides.” 





+ Awife, whose husband recently started 
to visit the city of Washington, is represented to 
have said,— 

“ Now, my dear, don’t mix with the public offi- 


cers in Washington—especiaily with theix wives? 
You know about Sickles.” 


stsrses “ Main’t I see you home from meeting, 
Peggy?” 

“No you shan’t do no such thing. I am other 
wise engaged.” 

“T swanny, I guess you’ve missed it this time; 
for I’ve got my pocket full of gingerbread.” 

“You may take my arm, Bill; Ponly said so.” 


+++se+++ A contemporary paper says: “If you 


plenty of fresh air.” This is all well enough; bur, 
now-a-days, childen put on so many airs of their 
own that it is almost impossible to give them a 
fresh one every day. 


trrseees A fow years since a tract of land be- 
longing to North Carolina was ceded to South 
Carolina. A young lady very wisely observed,— 

“Tam sorry father’s plantation is in the tract; 
for everybody says North Carolina is more healthy 
than South Carolina.” 


from the funeral of his wite, when a friend asked 
how he was. 

“Well,” ho said pathetically, “I think I feel the 
better of that little walk.” 
+ In what two cases are precisely the 
same means used for directly opposite purposes? 
Why, bars, to be sure. They ure put on bank 
windows to keep thieves out, and on jail windows 
to keep them in. 








rules of action in case of one’s clothes catching 
fire, and concludes by recommending any lady 
who should unfortunately find herself enveloped 
iu the flame of her burning garments, to “ keep as 
cool as possible.” 

eteeee + “My son,” said an affectionate mother 
to her son, (who resided at a distance, and ex- 
pected, in a short time, to be married) “ you are 
getting very thin.” 

“Yes, mother,” he replied, “I am; when I come 
next time [ think you may seo my rib.” 





sesseees “Ma, is Mr. R. respectable?” 

i Certainly, my child; why do youask that ques- 
tion?” 

“ Because he wears such poor clothes.” 

“You should not judge persons by their clothes; 
none but silly people do that.” 

“ Then everybody’s silly, aint they, ma?” 





tresses “Well, wife, I don’t see, for my part, 
how they send letters on them ere wires without 
tearing them all to bits.” 
“La, mc, they don’t send the paper; they just 
send the writing in a fluid state.” 
srrtsse+ A Jew was observed noticing very in- 
tently a prodigous Lam. 
~ What are you saying to that ham, master Ja- 
cob? 

“ Twas saying to it, ‘thou almost persuadest mo 
to be a Christian..’” 
+++se+++ “Do you believe Mrs. Smith paints?” 
“They say she does, but [ can hardly credit it.” 
“Well, she has certainly a great deal of color 
for one of her size.” 





: To make a lad. 
put on a diamond ring. 
her eyes, show her a 
stick out all over, give h 


stick out her finger, 

To make her stick out 
ilk dress. To muke her 
crinoline, 








One day last fall » farmer in Mlinois 
adied three ac of wheat, and that night his 








nearer you can come in uniting these about equal-' wife, not to be outdone by him, cradled three 


Jy in your character, the more will you be loved. 


A certain divine gavo out a psalm to! 


babies. 





“My lad,” said a lady to a boy, carrying an 


his choristers, who attempted to set it to a new | empty mail bag, “ are youa mail boy?” 


tune; but, having made a blunder, the clergyman, 
when he came to that part of the litany, “ Lord 
have mercy on us merable sinners,” in his turn 
made another blander, and read it as follows:— | 
“ Lord have mercy on our miserable singers.” 


“You don’t think I’se a female buy, doz you?” 





sreeeess Franklin says: “A poor man must 
work to find meat fur his stomach, u rich one to 





find stomach for meat.” 


seeeeees An afflicted husband was returning 


++++-+++ The Bulletin lays down a number of | This was on a “ bull 





++ A pretty woman is like a great truth 
and has no more right to bundle herself under a 
green veil, or any abomination, than the sun has 
to put on green spectacles. 


ss+es+++ There is a deed on file in Cambridge, 
Mass., which describes a piece of land as bounded 
by “stamps and stones, where Daniel Harrington 
licked William Smith.” 


seseeees Why can you never expect a fishmon- 
ger to be liberal or generous? Because his busi- 
ness makes him selfih (scl fish.) 





THE GIRLS. 
Somebody has written the following about the girls, and 


sot .t afloat :— 
OD bless the girls, 
Whose golden curls 
Blend with our evouing dreams; 
‘They haunt our lives 
Like spirit wives, 
Or—as naiads haunt the streams. 


They soothe our pains, 
‘Chey till our brains 

With dreame ot summer hours; 
God bless the girls, 
God bless their curls, 

God bless our human flowers. 


God bless the wives, 

‘They 4ill our hives 
With little bees aud honey ; 

‘They ease life's shocks, 

They mend our socks, 
But—dou’t they speud the money? 


When we are sick, 
‘They Leal us quick— 
‘That is, if they love us; 
If hot, we die, 
And yet they ery, 
And place tombstoues above us. 


Of roguish girls, 
With sunny curis, 

We muy in taucy dream; 
But wives—true wives— 
‘Throughout our lives, 

Are everything they seem. 





NO DRUNKARDS IN SPAIN. 


AMES O. PUTNAM, an eminent citizen of Buf- 
falo, Yew York, writes from Spain to the Bul- 
tulo Advertiser an interesting letter in regard 10 
the drinking habits of the people. His observa- 
tious go to confirm the statement often made, that 
the people of wine growing countries, who use 
their wine as an ordinary drink at their tables, 
seldom fall into the habits of intemperance. There 
is matter of serious thought in such facts as these, 
A few cents everywhere buys a bottle of wine; 








would keep your children in health, give them | its use is universal; there is never a meal without 


it. What is the effect of this abundance and this 
universal uso upon the habits of the people? I 
can only answer that [ have sought the most in- 
telligent sources of information, and have but oue 
reply, aud that has been confirmed by my own ob- 
servation, which has not been uuinquisitive, that 
drunkenness is not a vice of the country, that ox- 
¢ drinking of intoxicating liquors is not its 
3 that while there aye exceptional cases, as a 
uation it is one of sobriety. It is not that there is 
no drunkenness; but it is rare, not habitual, even 
in individuals, and is not felt as a public evil. 
Nor is it truo that wines drank in great excess 
will not intoxicate. You will think my curiosity 
a little impertinent, but I have visited hospitals, 
both in Portugal and Spain, and inquired of their 
physicians if they ever had cases of delirium tre- 
mucns—that scourge which, in our country, opens 
the gateway of death to so many gifted and noble 
natures—it was a disease unkuown to the country. 
Private practitioners told me the sume thing. 
During the three months I have spent in Spain 
Thave scen but a single instance of’ intoxication. 
fight ” day at Grenada, An- 
other thing [ have observed—there is no constant 
dram-drinking. The hotels in this country have 
ho bars or saloons. The loungers—and the coun- 
try swarms with them—visit the cafes and club- 
houses. The hotels are as quiet as a private dwell- 
ing. But if’ you visit those evening resorts of the 
people, to see their life, you night find them all 
drinking, but most of them would be drinking 
nothing stronger than coffee or lemonade without 
spirits of any sort. 
ee ae 
Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma.—No. 1. 
I am composed of fifty-three letters. 

My 27, 15, 6, 19, 5, 23 is one of the largest islands 
on the globe. 
‘ 3, 12, 28, 31 is a Cape in Oceanica. 
“ 21, 23, 16, 25, 18 is an island in Oceanica, 
“ 16, 7, 21, 26, 13 is a river in Africa, 
_ ‘29, 15, 24, 23, 8, 8, 15 is a state and city in Af- 
rica. 
“ 31, 15, 29, 17, 9 is a town in Asia. 
“ 27, 22, 2, 19, 5 is one of the finest cities in 
Europe. 
“ 18, 31, 32, 26, 19, 28 is one of the most famous 
cities of antiquity in Kurope, 
“ 29, 5, 20, 30, 16, 12 is a city in Asia called the 
“City of the Prophets.” 
“ 10, 24, 30, 10, 8, 5, 14 is on island in Africa, 
“17, 41, 36, 25, 51, 34 is a city in Asia. 
Inia 46, 7, 11, 45, 38, 30 is w state and city in 


ica. 
ee 42, 12, 58, 9, 35, 49, 2, 31 is a city in Ken- 














icky. 

“ d, 45, 52 is a river in Europe. 

“ 39, 33, 24, 19, 37 is a city in Africa, 
“ 2, 5, 48, 50, 12 is a city in Ai 
“ 40, 10, 38, 38, 12, 19, 47 is a country in Europe. 
< 50, 18, 10, 5, 44, 37, 41, 24 is a cape and river 
in North America. 

ly whole is the names and placo of residence of 
two readers of the Waverley Magazine. 

Auswer next week. 








Enigma No. 2. 
Iam composed of thirty-five letters. 
My 29, 15, 11, 7 is the name of a coin, 
“17, 6, 20, 8, 22 is an occupation. 
14, 2, 27 is a kind of liquor. 
“ 22, 18, 32, 12, 23, 25 is a vegetable, 
1, 10, 35 is a month, 
16, 12, 19, 21 is u number, 














“ 9, 34, 32, 12, 31, 13, 10 is one of the United 
States. 3 wae 

“ 20, 6, 11, 5, 18, 5, 3, 28 is a town in Minois. 
“ 3, 29, 25, 15, 34, 21, 24, 7, 10, 32, 33is a city in 
Now York State. . 

“ 24,9, 12, 17, 17, 6, 22, 32 is the name of a 
prominent railroad man. 

“ 4, 26, 2, 19, 8 is much used by fishermen. 

“ 29, 10, 30 is a domestic animal. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a@ young lady patron of the Waverley. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma.—No, 8. 
Iam composed of thirty-one letters. 
My 14, 27, 25, 26, 13, 19, 2, 18, 31 is one of the 
United States. 
“ 26, 11, 14, 24 is one of the months of the year. 
“ 6, 13, 17, 21, 18 is a power used by the govern- 
or of some of the states. 
“ 25, 1, 8, 12, 30, 9 is dreaded by those in want. 
“ 6, 24, 14, 11, 2 is one of the pianets. 
“ 20, 3, 28, 16, 9 is a lady’s name. 
“ 15, 30, 7, 5, 9 is a species of fruit. 
“ 4,11, 29, 17, 1, 14 is a town in Texas. 
“ 26, 10, ¥, 22, 5, 9, 30, 24, 8, 18, 23 is a colebra- 
ted pugilist. 
“13, 28, 1, 24 is a lake in the United States. 
15, 30, 12, 18, 28 is a gentieman’s name. 
My whole is the name and place of residence 
of an admirer of the Waverley. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma.—No. 4, 
Iam composed of twenty letters. 

My 10, 6, 1, 2, 20 is a monkey. 4 

“3,0, 7, 12, 14, 10, 10 is a yory useful article. 

“ 3,2, 4, 2,7 is something every person should 
have, 

“7, 11, 10, 14 is the name of a plant. 
“ 16, 17, 9, 20, 14, 6is a piece of money. 
« 18, 17, 21 is one of the heavenly bodies. 
* 16, 17, 20 is an article very dangerous to han- 
dle. 

“ 14, 16, 16 is an article much used, t ,. 

“ 18, 17, 16, 6, 8 is an indispensable article in 
every family. c 

12, 10, 9, 18, 14 should be kept down. 

My whole is the name of a reader of the Wa- 
verley Magazine. 

Auswer next week. 


Tt Oe 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 

Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Frederick J. Haw- 
kins, City of New York.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “Value a good con- 
science more than praise.” Ps 

Answer to Enigma No. 3, “ Edward Philips, 
Kingston, N. Y.” 5 

Answer to Enigma No. 4. “ George Washington 
Lovejoy, Bridgeport, Conn.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 5, “ Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis.” 
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is received. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
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@ year, payable in advnce at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit of 
the low price. We cannot send them at the club price an- 
Jess received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 
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“Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
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COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 
‘We ha.e bad manufactured expressly for our peper a 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
ence. It will hold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a aimple contrivance for sewing them to 
gether and holding them in their places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 
rubber pring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 
convenlent form. It will last forseveral years. Tho price of 
this kind is76 cents. It can be had of any perlodical dealer 
in the country. Dealers can be supplied by Dexter & Co., 
of New York, or at this oftice. $1.00 if sent by mail. 


































































































Original. 
THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


LOVE the bright, the sunny south, 

T ficiand of huppy sights; a 

No spot on earth so well enriched 
‘With heaven’s conferred delights. 


"Tig here tho darkceyed benutios dwell, 
Is are {ull of love, 
Fee ee ee ye ag teal 
‘There's none wore coustaut prove. 


The south ean boast her noble sons, 


‘So gallant and so truc; . 
Heroes and statesmen she has raised, 


‘The best our country knew. 


Here lies the bones of one who did 
‘Yor his loved country toil— 

The sage of Ashland calmly sleeps 
Beuenth a southern soil. 


George Washington, our country’s pride, 
His like we'll see 10 more; 

Our nation’s father now doth rest 
On old Virginia's shore. 


History’s page oft doth gleam, 
‘The poct oit doth rhyme 

OF noble deeds, of gallaut men 
Born in a southern clime. 








Bere happy sous are always found 
Whose hearts with union glow, 

And who stand ready to delend 
‘Their homes from every foe. 


Here unity and Jove prevail, 
Here Friendship doth abound, 
In this our own, our favored land, 
Ts peace and plenty found. 


May skill forsake my own right hand, 
‘My tongue cleave to my mouth, 
If (forget my own loved home, 
The bright, the happy south. 
FOX#ALL. 





Gleanings from the Press. 


seeeeee THE WIFE OF A Bepouin CHiER.— 
The following account of an English lady of rank 
and fortune is related by the Syrian correspond- 
ent (Hadji) of the Boston Traveller. The lady 
out-Stanhopes the once famous Lady Hester:— 

“ At the hotel of Mr. Rarey I found a most sin- 
gular speciinen of the English woman, who secms 
to emulate the character of the famous and once 

owerful Lady Hester Stanhope—known as Lady 

izby; who excites the mirth and ridicule of the 
natives, but as the wife of Sheikh Miguil—the Be- 
douin chief of Damascus—she wiclds a powerful 
influence among the Bedouins of the desert. Pos- 
sessed of an ample fortune, Lady Ellenborough, 
once the favorite of the Court of St. James, after 
her fall and divorce, the wife of a Russian noble- 
man, and then of a Greck prince, she established 
herself in Damascus 2 few years ago. Here she 
prevailed upon a Bedouin chief to put away his 
wives and live with her. They spend their winters 
in town and their summers in the desert, whero 
she visits the old wives of the Sheikh, taking with 
her many beautiful presents to appease their wrath 
and jealousy. She has frequently been seen in the 
desert, habited in the one loose robe of the chil- 
dren of the sandy waste, barefooted and barehead- 
ed. In Damascus she wears the long, white shect, 
which covers her figure, but lives in good English 
style, still retaining the luxuries of civilized life, 
and a French maid. Her constant attendance up- 
on Protestant worship, wlicn in town, gives trav- 
ellers frequent opportunities of seeing her; and 
beipg a majestic woman in appearance, and still 
retaining traces of a wondrous beauty, she always 
excites attention and inquiry. I hear that she has 
lately had her marriage with the Sheikh legalized 
by the Cadi of Damascus, and recorded in the 
British consulate. 

“ Her lord and master—for, in this country, a 
husband is most emphatically a ‘lord of creation’ 
—possesses nothing, cither in face or figure, to at- 
tract a woman of cultivated taste. Small in stat- 
ure, darker than a mulatto, with sinall, piercing, 
black eyes, and walking with the swaggering gait 
of the Bedouin, he disappoints every one who sees 
him; for one would naturally expect to see some- 
thing in the appearance of the man which would 
account for this singular freak of an English lady 
of rank and fortune in choosing for herself a hus- 
band from among the rude sons of the desert. 
But such expectations are far from being met at 
sight of this most inferior specimen of the Bedouin 
race. This interesting couple are now en route for 
Europe, where Lady Digby hopes to educate and 
civilize her tawny spous 








seveeees DRAMA IN Rear Lire.— We observe 
by our foreign files that a suit has been commenc- 
ed ina French court, the incidents developed in 
which will set the brains of dramatists in a whirl. 
Who will say that truth is not stranger than fic- 
tion? It seems that nearly thirty years ngo a 
widow lady of a noble and powerful Huguenot fam- 
ily, residing in the south of France, placed her 
child with a gardeners’ wife, who was to act as its 
foster-mother and nurse. One day, as the young 
heir was sporting beforo the door, and the garden- 
er’s child was lying on a bed in the cottage, the 
nurse heard the wheels of a carriage, and imme- 
diately suspected that the mother of her young 
charge was coming to see her son. In her flurry 
she snatched up the heir, but slipping, Ict him fall 
upon a heap of stones, breaking his right arm and 
collar-bone. In her terror she rushed to her hus- 
band, who advised her to stow away the scream- 
ing child under the bed-clothes, and taking his 
garments he placed them on his own child, and 
boldly stood at the door to wait the lady’s coming. 
Contrary to the usual casual glance given by her 
on her previous visits, the Indy mother was so 
struck at the change in her darling, to the lean, 
brown, hungry-looking babe which she held in the 
place of her own plump baby, that, vexed and ex- 
asperated heyond measure, she seized the child in 
her arms, and bade the postilion drive away. The 
gardener and his wife were terribly frightened, 
Dut decided to go the next day to the chateau and 
make an explanation. To their further consterna- 
tion they found the next morning +#at the lady 
was gono, and had taken awny the child. 

Years sped on, and the family did not return, 
while the ignorant cottagers, influenced by terror, 
never dared to stir in the matter, uutil the garden- 
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embassy, and now holds 





and title. M. Borryer, probably the most famous 
lawyer in France, has been en 
fence. 


weeks ago a man applicd ata boarding-house for 


acqu:intance with the fact, and though possessed 
of great wealth, he was without a partuer; and 


her person which induced him to take lodgings 
there. He said a slight acquainfance had contirm- 
ed his favorable prepossessions, and although he 
was somewhat advanced, yet, if she would consent 
to be his bride, he would do what he could to com- 
pensate her for that, by settling upon her the sam 
of five thousand dollars at once, and making her 
as happy as his own efforts and his fortune would 
enable him to do. 

The young lady, though under another obliga- 
tion, deemed this an opportunity too good to be 
lost. The courtship commenced on Friday, and 
the wedding took place on Tuesday. The bri 
room was but indifferently attired, as he had with 
him only a few articles of clothing in his band-box, 
and the tailor disappointed him upon his hasty 
order for a wedding suit. That, however, was a 
matter of small importance with a gentleman 
whose character rested on so much more stable 
foundations, The new clothes and everything else 
would be ready for the wedding-visit, (she being 
at home,) which was fixed for a few evenings 
ahead. 

Before that time arrived, however, he told his 
blooming wife, one morning, that he had a strange 
dream during the night, which troubled him; and, 
said he— 

“Tam going out, and if [do not return you may 
think something has happened to me.” 

He did not come back, and on sending to his 
washer-woman it was found that a couple of 
shirts had been sent to him on board a steamboat. 
The steambout, however, was gone—and the rich 
planter had gone, too, band-box and all. As he 
left his bill unpaid, and his young wife a little in 
the lurch, it is presumed that something has hap- 
pened to him. 

















. : Burmese Wrestiens.— The author 
of “ Four Years in Burmah” gives an amusing ac- 
count of the exploits of a Burmese wrestler, who 
appears to have been a most formidable champion 
and antagonist, 

“Ko-Phoo and the negro entered the arena first, 
and commenced operations. The preliminary ma- 
nocuvres between the opponents were exceedingly 
amusing. It appeared to me that Sambo did not 
exactly comprehend the kind of warfare in which 
he was to engage, for he commenced sparring out 
after the most approved fashion, as if he were ex- 
pected to take part in a pugilistic encounter. The 
Burman kept about him ata Itttle distance, dod, 
ing round with a peculiar kind of hop, with hi 
body slightly bent toward his antagonist, and 
thrusting out his hand and drawing it back again, 
with a motion as if he wanted to touch the other’s 
ficsh, but durst not for fear of getting burnt. 
Sometimes he would with amazing quickness thrust, 
his face pretty closely within the other’s reach, 
when the negro would make a hit straight out, 
but would be sure to miss his object, amid screams 
of laughter from the spectators. Amusing as this 
sort of fun was, we were beginning to think it mo- 
notonous, when the Burman made a quick and sud- 
den motion, seized Sambo near the hip with one 
hand, and with 2 manocuvre executed with such 
suddenness and dexterity as to be unobservable 
to any but the most attentive spectator, threw him 
over his head, and brought him flat on his back 
upon the sawdust, 

“ This was evidently a different sort of thing from 
what Sombo had bargained for. He arose, before 
the plaudits announcing Ko-Phoo’s victory had 
ceased, and resolutely sparred out again. He made 
a blow at the champion, which that individual 
luckily contrived to avoid, or he would probably 
have been hurt and followed up the attack vigor- 
ously. Ko-Phoo, however, watched his opportunity 
and repeated the achievement, this time flinging 
Sambo with such force upon the ground that he 
was glad to retiro from the arena, leaving Ko-Phoo 
to his prizes of silk and muslin. 

“The artilleryman came next. He was a tall, 
muscular Irishman, and, apparently, a scientific 
wrestler; but he, too, turned out no match for 
Ko-Phoo. He was, however, to do him justice, a 
far more formidable opponent to the Burman than 
was the negro, and Ko-Phoo seemed to appreciate 
the fact. He was uncqual to the Burman in skill, 
notwithstanding, and he also had to endure the 
mortification of defeat.” 

















: + Aw Irs Sorpier.—A Historical Re- 
cord of the Fifty-Second Regiment (Oxford Light 
Infantry) gives the following characteristic anec- 
dote of an Irish private belonging to it: 

“Previous to the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, an 
officer in the French service, an Ivishman, an aid- 
de-camp to Marshall Massena, came to the advanc- 
ed picket with a flag of truce and some Ietters for 
the General, and secing the 52 on their breastplates, 
asked Captain Love, who was then commanding 
the picket, if there was 2 man in the corps of the 
name of Tobin. The captain replied that he was 
in his company, and called Tobin out. The aid- 
de-camp recognized him as having been taken pris- 
oner, and gave him a dollar, observing that Mar- 
shal Massena had declared, with twenty thousand 
such ‘men, he would heat any army double that 
number. The aid-de-camp then related that Tobin 
had been brought before the Marshal ns a deserter, 
which from his manner he (the aid-de-camp) saw 
was not the case, but he had been taken prisoner; 
and as he wished to serve a countrymau, he affect- 
ed to treat him as a doserter, and offered to act ag 
an interpreter to the marshal. The soldier an- 
swered with clearness the questions put to him, 
until asked what was the strength of the Light Di- 
vision. Here the poor fellow was at fault, and not 





ii r¢ de a full 
er’s wife,on her death-bed recently, ma u 
confession. In the meantime the cottager’s child > 
has passed his life as a member of one of the no-| sand. 
blest families in France, has been attached to an ‘ 1 3 rritat 
‘a desirable official posi-| ‘Take him away—the lying rascal. 
i renl heir has spent his youth in} ‘ b i n : 
See oa 7 ‘ation as a soldier in Algeria. | said, with a naivele of manner, ‘ What’s the matter 


iS F anand 
The latter now brings suit to recover his property with the ginoral ? 


wishing that his division should be poorly thought 
of, he repield in an off-hand Irish way, ‘Tin thou- 


“ Upon which the marshal, irritated, exclaimed, 


“Tobin, secing that the marshal was angry, 


“T replied, ‘Ho says you are telling lies; he 


nuaged for the de-| knows the Light Division was very little above 


four thousand when it advanced, and it has been 
engaged above four times since then, it must have 


seseeeee AKNAVE AND A Foou.—Two or threo | Jost at least four or five hundred men.’ 


“Och, thin, the giueral don’t believe me!’ said 


lodgings, stating that he was a planter from the) Tobin; ‘till him thin to attack them the next time 
South. He had noticed a young lady at the win-| he meets them with tin thousand men, and if they 
dow, and that it was not long before he made her | don’t lick him, don’t believe me,’ 


“eWhen,’ said the aid-de-camp, ‘I explained 
this to the marshal, ho offered to make Tobin a 


that, in reality, it was the glimpso he caught of sergeant if ho would take the service.’ 


“Tobin asked a day to consider, and having 
made friends with the cook, filled his haversack, 
and touk leave of us in the night.” 


seseesee JAPANESE Counciy oF StaTe.—Mr. 
Oliphant’s Narrative or the Earl of Elgin’s mission 
to China and Japan, furnishes the admirable de- 
scriptions of the latter country and its inhabitants, 
which are especially interesting at this time, 
Hear what he says of the Council of State: ; 
“There is a body of men who possess great in- 
fluence in the state; these are the princes of the 
blood. Should the Tycoon and his council differ 
upon any weighty matter of state government, the 
question is referred for arbitration to a tribunal 
composed of three of these royal princes. Should 
they confirm the opinion of the council, the Tycoon, 
to whom is denied the privilege of hara-kiri, or 
the ‘happy despatch,’ has no alternative but to ab- 
dicato incontinently in favor of his nearest heir. 
Should, on the other hand, the umpires agree with 
their royal relative, which in all probability they 
do, unless public opinion is too strong against 
them, then the whole of the council are bound, 
without further ceremoay, at once to despatch 
themselves, in the happy manner peculiar to Ja- 
pan, to those Elysian fields, where they will prob- 
ably become distingushed as canonized kamis, and 
the patron saints of many a Japanese household, 
This notorious method of suicide, the only Japan- 
ese custom with which the western world has long 
been familiar, has of late years assumed a some- 
what modified form, and no longer consists in that 
unpleasant process of abdomen ripping, which 
must have been almost as disayreeable an opera- 
tion to witness as to perform. My friend Higono- 
kami presented me with a knife proper to be used 
under the old system—an exceedingly business-like 
weapon, about ten inches long, sharp as a razor, 
and made of steel of the highest temper. Now 
this knife is only used to make a ht incision, 
significant of the intention of the victim to put an 
end to himself. He has collected his wife and fam- 
ly tosee how ahero can die; his dearest friend, 
he who in our country would have been his best 
man at his wedding, stands over him with a drawn 
sword, and when he commences to make the afore- 
said incision, the sword descends, and the head 
rolls at the fect of his disconsolaie family.” 


s+eeeee+ Hints TO MOTHERS.—In your clothes 

avoid too much gaudiness; remember that a rea- 

sonable word or an obliging look will gain you more 

respect than all your fine trappings. This is not! 
said to restrain you from a decent compliance with 

the world, provided you take the wiser, and not 

the foolisher part of your sex for your pattern. | 
Fix it in your thoughts as an unchangeable max- | 
im, that nothing is truly fine but what is fit, and | 
just so much as is proper for your circumstances, | 
of their several kinds, is much finer than all you | 
can add to it. When once you break through 

these bounds you launch into a wide sea of ex- 

travagance. Everything will become necessary | 
because you have x mind to it; and you havea 
mind to it, not because it is fit for you, but because 
somebody else hus it. 

There is a certain dress suitable to every station, 
which to neglect would be sinking into meanness, 
and be a disrespect to those we live among; that, 
then, should be regarded, and that alone; for all 
above should be made indifferent to us. Happi: 
ness is in the mind, and to improve the mind 
is the way to reach it. Happiness does not 
consist in enlarging our_ possessions, but in con- 
tracting our desires. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more dangerous in the education of children than 
the cherishing in them a passion for dress, espec- 
ially the raising them above their abilities. 

It is a general observation that ordinary people 
dress their children finer than people of fashion; 
but parents are not aware how destructive thi 
talse pride, this vain mistaken fondness is to their 
children; and the first effect it has on them is to 
make them ashamed of their parents, those very 
people who thus mislead them. Cuan people who 
take these steps wonder their children are not 
good, wonder they are proud, vain and untoward, 
when they themselves have made them so? 





























sreseees Cotp WATER Batnine.— Dr. Tom- 
fool is exhibiting the dimensions of his mental 
calibre by furnishing the newspapers with the fact 
that he bathes in the river daily throughout the 
winter; usually runs two miles, plunges in, splurges 
about, and runs home. Rather think he hasn’t 
much “ practico” to attend to beyond that on his 
own person! He has sometimes to cut the ice, and 
takes his bath when tho themometer has been fif- 
teen degrees below zero. Suppose it was a thou- 
sand; the water itself is no colder than if it were 
thirty-two degrees above. He frequently stands 
in the snow while using flesh-hbrush and towels; 
and dries himself by a cold northeast wind, Well, 
what is the advantage of this particular fuss every 
day? Why, that he has a good appetite, sleeps 
soundly, seldom takes cold, and never had disease 
of any kind. Rather an unfortunate confession! 
for a person scidom has but one disease in the 
body at a time; if he has gout, he has nothing 
else; if he bas sick-headache, he has nothing else; 
if cancer or consumption, nothing else. 

Again: there is n malady, « very serious one, 
whose existence all seo and know and admit, ex- 
cept the unfortunhto patient; and, although it is 
daily wearing him to the grave, he cannot be made 
to acknowledge its presence, and dies, believing 
himself a sound man. It is a disease of the upper 








story. For fear the reader may not “ comprenez- 
yous,” we will explain. When a man is a fool, 
yon can’t make him believe it; he will not medi- 
cate his malady; hence, with all his experience, 
he gets to be a bigger fool every day to the very 
last. The tendency of the article is to make per- 
sons believe that such heroic bathing prevents 
coughs, colds and sickness in general, 

o - A Rive on Toe Enc1nw.—The corres- 
pondent of the “N.Y. Times,” on his way to the 
Republican Convention at Chicago, had a ride on 
the engine attached to the train, and describes his 








sensation as follows 


‘Twenty-nine miles in thirty minutes! Describe 
it? Impossible. I have always noticed that engin- 
cers were quiet, dignified, sober people, and now [ 
understand it. I should regard a joking, trifling 
engincer as I would a jolly, whistling undertaker. 

Describe my ride on the Huron? Never! The 
whistle nearly blew my ears off; the rushing air 
wore out my eyes; the joggling of the engine as it 
leaped from railto rail, all but broke the end of 
my back bone off, my hat, which was blown away 
in less than a minute after we started, was cauzlit 
by the fireman in a miraculous manner; and every 
nerve in my body jumped, squirmed and wired, as 
relentlessly the iron steed kept up to “time.” 
Now the head of a luckless heu was neatly shaved 
away; then two Hibernian gentlemen, who were 
quietly smoking by the roadside, apparently 
frightened ‘out of their wits, and before they had 
recovered them, we had rushed frantically, fear- 
fully by a station, in such proximity to a freight- 
train that I held my breath and trembled lest the 
next second should be my last. I had no idea be- 
fore of the manner in which an engine “ jumps.” 
But I have now. While we were going at this ter- 
ritic speed—while tho mile-posts succeeded each 
other so swiftly that they seemed like fence-stakes, 
and while the various growths of wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes and corn, looked as if they were planted in 
a heap, the engine would jump, leap, skip, and 
roll, like a frightened horse, and in a “ drefful un- 
sartin” manner. After a little I became used to 
the unnatural rush with which we were going, and 
I had more leisure to watch the engineer. We was 
calm as a May moruing. He pulled a rod and an 
unearthly scream was heard. He pushed another 
one, and the speed already like that of the arrow’s 
dart, became that of the lightning’s flash. All 
was under his control, and I could not but admire 
the coolness, the firmness of purpose and quick- 
ness of execution which he unconsciously exhib- 
ited. No wonder that he is a quiet, uncommuni- 
cative person; he deals with facts, with realities, 
between which and an unrevealed horror there is 
but a hand’s breadth, and coming at any moment, 
can only be warded off or remedied by his cau- 
tion or his skill. Iwas glad and yet sorry, when 
the twenty-nine miles were finished; glad becaase 
Iwas physically about used up, sorry because [I 
was mentally fascinated and charmed by the noy- 
el sensations experienced during the ride. 


seeeeee+ An InpIAN Lapy.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Aborigines Protection Society was held 
in London on Wednesday, May 23, Mr. S. Gurley, 
M.P., in the chair. The proceedings had refer- 
ence principally to the unjust treatment of the 
Kaffirs at the Cape, and the condition of the In- 
dians in Canada, and the Hudson’s Buy territories. 
Mr. Robert Alston introduced an Indian lady to 
the meeting. He said the Canadian Indians were 
reputed minors in law, and therefore had no indi- 
vidual rights in the land; that they held it only 
under the different tribes, and that if the chief- 
tains could be gained over, the individual Indians 
had no personal redress. They were not permitted 
even to purchase land, except under the regula- 
tions—that the individual so holding land should 
profess the Christian faith, and should have at- 
tained to a certain amount of literary instruction. 
The Indians had remonstrated in vain, and at 
length their representatives resolved to depute one 
of their number as an Embassador to Queen V ic- 
toria for the purposcof obtaining redress for their 
wrongs. The person chosen was the nicco and 
adopted daushter of Peter Jones, a native chief- 
tain of the Chippewa tribe. Since her conversion 
to Christianity through the instrumentality of the 
Wesleyans, she had assumed the name of Cathe- 
rine Brown, and had marricd an Englishman of the 








| name of Sutton. 


Nah-nu-Vohive-Gun, the Indian lady in ques- 
tion, then came forward and addressed the mect- 
ing in yery good English. This she did in a very 
touching and plaintive manner. In tones low and 
tremulous, but remarkably clear and audible, sho 
stated briefly the wrongs under which the “ poor 
Indian ” suffered at the hands of the “ Indian de- 
partment.” When the white people first went 
over they spoke to the poor Indians of their great 
mother, the Queen, and she had been sent over to 
make their grievances known to her. But she 
found it very hard to get near her great mother, 
and where the door was to sce her she did not 
know. Then again she had been told that Queen 
Victoria had very little power. Whom to apply to 
she did not know. Her heart was drawn after her 
people, and though she might lose her home and 
her all, she could not quench the feeling in her 
breast. She had rather suffer with her people 
than enjoy tho pleasures of this life. The address 
produced na marked effect upon the audience, and 
Mr. Gurley said he should be happy to do his best 
to aid their Indian friend in accomplishing the ob- 
joct she had in view in visiting this country. 





sereeees Pay-Day.—It was pay-day, and a jour- 
neyman carpenter, Robert by name, having just 
received hir fortnight’s wages, had emptied some 
int measures with his comrades, so that he was, 
if not completely drunk, at least half seas over, a8 
they say. Returning home, our friend perceived 
in the window of  junk-shop a figure turned in 
wood, with a grotesque face, such as they make at 
Nuremburg, and which grimaced in such a singu- 
Jar manner that, after having examined it some 
time, he said to the merchant—‘ Your Punch 
pleases me; for how much will you sell him?” 
To tell a pawnbroker that you envy him his 
goods is not the means of getting them at a fair 
price; therefore this man hastened to offer the 
soiled and blackened figure for six francs, which 
in reality was worth but fifty centimes. 
i 8 < francs; so bo it,” replied the carpenter; 
it isn’t a question of life and death.” And ho 



























































































































































took tho object, for which he paid the last farth-| of these prepossessing animals each, which were 
ing. ,_ | confined in kennels formed of paper screens up in 
‘On arriving at home ho gave his money to his | our loft, the consequences to an unhappy victim 
housewife, a superior woman, who at first was in-| like myself, who had resisted their charms, was 
dignant at seeing him enter in such a state, and | most trying. They used to demolish their paper 
much more excited upon finding a deficit of more | kennels with their teeth, quarrel with cach other, 
than seven francs in the fortnight’s wages which | howl dismally during the still hours of the night, 
he brought her. or have spasms. They were subject to weakness 
“Come, come, Mother Tantpire,” said the car-| and violent cramp in the loins and hind legs, and 
penter, smiling, “don’t be so angry—I have not| then their owners used to devote the small hours 
drunk it all; I made o purchase on the way which | of the morning to fomenting them with hot water, 
will please you.” Saying this, he drew from his | and wrapping them in warm flannels. In spite of 
pocket the little figure, which he placed on the all their efforts, some of these delicate little crea- 
mantel shelf with a satistied air. | ._ ,,,| tures died, to the inexpressible grief of those who 
“What! is that the paress in question!” | had listened so often to their nocturnal whinings. 
Beautiful filth, my faith!” And the woman, inj Even in Yedo, the price of a handsome pair of 
the height of her exasperation when told that it) these dogs is as much as fifty or 'y dollars, so 
cost six francs, seized the wooden image and | that it is worth while to sit up at night to alleviate 
threw it on the floor Aa ene force te to prea ae their sufferings. 
in pieces; but judge of the astonishment of the = ae 
carpenter and is wife on seeing in the midst of | * + Oup Keaser’s Erirari.—Many years 
the ruins a little folded paper, and in soon recog-| 289 there lived an old Indian, who had become 
nizing it as a note for a thousand francs! quite a poct, having written some little pieces that 
The figure was nothing but a box, bought, with- attracted attention. He had been educated in one 
out doubt, in some executors sate, and perhaps the | Of the New England colleges, but subsequently 
~ note for one thousand francs had passed uncon-! partially relapsed into his former barbarous vices. 
sciously into many hands since it was thrust into; “2 latter life he travelled through the country, 
its hiding place. paying for his provisions and his whiskey by use 
of his poetical talent. During one year of his tour 
s he put up with a man by the name of Keasel, who 
singularly unfortunate in its governments. From | had long wished for an opportunity to get the old 
the eurliest period of authentic history it has been | fellow to write his epitaph. Accordingly a bargain 
the theatre of conflicts—some of them the most| was struck. The Indian, with all the wariness of 
sanguinary and the most momentous on record. | his tribe, stipulated that after he got his supper he 
It is conceded that the Syracusan war changed the | should give one-half the epitaph, and the rest after 
aspect of the ancient world. Had the Greeks suc-| he got his breaktust in the morning. Accordingly, 
cecded, in all human probability the world would | after supper, he repeated the first instalment, ' 
have passed under their sway, aud the Latins | which read thus: 
would have been but a provincial race. “There was a man who died of late. 
The name of Dyonysius of Syracuse is a synonim For whom angels did impatient wait, 
for tyrant, and the Sicilian vespers is the most With outstretched arms and wings of love, 
memorable instance of a spontancous uprising of To wait him to the realms aflove.” 
a people against an unbearable tyranny to be found} Old Keascl wus in ecstacies. He could think of 
in the pages of history. But at the present day] nothing but his epitaph. He was almost willing | 
we sec in the amazement and disgust of mankind } to dic for the snke of having such beautiful verses | 
the worst features of ancient despotism surpassed. | inscribed upon his tomb. All night his visions 
By some inexplicable mental confirmation the} were of the angelic being who was destined to! 
young King Francis, from whom so much was ex-} carry him to the regious of eternal felicity. In 
pected, excels his father, the execrable Bomba, in} the morning he called in his neighbors to hear his 
cruelty and fatuity. In Palermo, Catania and oth-} beautiful epitaph, but the poct proceeded to get 
er cities of the island, the prisons are crowded | ready for starting, apparently having forgotten all 
with political prisoners; torture is used to extort} about his promise. He was about mounting his 
confessions of complicity, and the masses of the} pony when reminded of it. After a little reflection 















seeseees StcrLy.—The Island of Sicily has been 














are pitilessly shot down in the streets on the 
slightest pretexts. But these atrocities will be pun- 
ished, and the 3d act of the Italian drama is about | last: 
to be enacted. The Count of Syracuse, the uncle . 
of the king, has pronounced for reform, the over- 
throw of his own dynasty, and for Victor Eman- 
uel. Garibaldi is there with men and munitions. 
He is backed by the opinion of Europe and the 
symyathy of France. The result is not doubtful. 


“There wos a man who dicd of late, 

For whom angels did impatient wait, 

With outstretched arms aud wings of love, 

To wait him to the realms above; 

But while disputing "bout the prize— 

Still hovering round the lower skies— 

In slipped old Satan like » weuse] 

‘And down below he kicked poor Keasel.” 

As he finished he left, and old Keasel after him; 
but the race was uncqual, and the poct escaped. 





: - A New Sepative.—The Journal de 
Chimie Medicale contains the following remarkable 
account of the discovery of a powerful sedative in 
cases of neuralgia, by Doctor Ficld: Some time 
ago that gentleman was induced by a homeopath 
to put two drops of a solution, supposed to be di- 
luted to the first degree, on his tongue, in order to 
try its eff After the Japse of about three min- 
utes he felt a sensation of constriction at the base 


seeeeees THE Crepit Srstem.—We advocate 
the abolition of all laws for the collection of debt. 
This we did on the ground that the whole credi 
system is an imposture, and the one source of 
those commercial eurthquakes called panics, in 
¢ we | which our best houses are periodically convulsed | 
of the neck, then violent singing in the car, while| and overthrown. Wo cited statistics collected at | 
his foreheail became covered with abundant per-| the Sheriff’s office to prove that our debt-luws are | 
spiration. He then was seized with uncontrollable | practically inoperative against all who wish to be 
fits of yawning, and remained senseless for several | dishon 
miuutes; his head fell back, his lower jaw sank 
down powerless, he became extremely pale, and 











false beacon of hope, inducing honest business 


there are laws of sufficient power to enforce pay- 
ment. 

We are glad to see that the Sun of yesterday, 
always sound upon Democratic principles, ha: 
joined in the same crusade; and the following ex- 


opath, perceiving these symptoms, was terrified, 
thinking he had unconsciously committed a mur 
der. Stimulants, however, brought Doctor Field 
to consciousness again, but he continucd to feel a 
headache for half an hour after, with a sensation 
of pressure at the epigastrium, and gencral weak- | subject, as originally expressed, have found a de- | 
ness. These symptoms disappeared in the course! cided and far-reaching echo: 
of that time. “Tf there were no laws,” writes the Sun, “ for 
It was cvident that the substance employed was 
a powerful poison, and had not been suffi 
diluted; aud it turned out to be nitrate of oxyde 
of glycile, a substance obtained by treating gly- 
cerine ata low temperature with sulphuric or nitric 
acid, Ono drop, mixcd with ninety-nine drops 
of spirits of wine, constitute the fi 











trust. There would be an end of reckless specula- 
tions, aud the country would not be exposed to the 
periodical financial revolutions which cause so 
much suffering among those who live by honest 











WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


of intoxication at dinner-parties, that it was the |and sce whether his respiration is deep and full, 
appointed duty of one of the household to keep | or shallow and short. 
watch, and when the guests were becoming help- 
less, to untie their cravats, in fear of apoplexy or 
Mr. Mackenzie, the author of the 
“Man of Feeling,’ told a triend that on one dinner 
occasion he was keeping as free from the usual |ercise those muscles by filling his lungs and ex- 
ses as he was able, and as he marked com- 
panions round him falling victims to the power of. 
Ik, his attention was called toa small pair of 
hands working at his throut; on asking what it 


suffocation, 














If the latter, this is what he 
Toust do: correct his attitudes, always sitting 
erect; loosen his clothing, so that there will be 
plenty of play for the Jower muscles used in the 
process of breathing; and regularly, each day, ex- 


panding his chest, especially in the depths of it, 
by muscular discipline of the shoulders aud arms, 
by reading and talking with the lungs well-filled, 
and by muking the respiration at all times as long 


was, @ voice repo Sir, I’m the lud that’s to | and deep as possible. 


loose the neckcloths.’” 


Scott told Lockhart that when he was travelling 


sesesees MIND AND MartTer.—Tho influence 


with a friend in Scotland, he stopped at a house | Of sudden and intense emotion upon the physical 
where the whiskey had become. exhausted, as it|{rame is, at times, only less than miraculous. 
afterwards appeared, a terrible calamity in those | Tombs and shyines have acquired a cheap and 


hard-drinking days. 


When the good nian was in | ¢48y reputation among men ignorant of this fact, 


the midst of thé customary evening prayer, the | 9nd pretenders, through a kuowledge of it, have 


gallop of a horse was heard, and starting to 


ig | Obtained name and fame. A very pleasing in- 


feet, he exclaimed,—“ Thank the Lord! there’s | *tance of the power of spirit over matter was af- 


that whiskey come at last.” 


forded, in the last century, by a Count of Sercey. 
Half his body was useless from paralysis, and for 


seeeeeee Tue Sister OFFicers.—There dwelt | two months he had exhibited no signs of conscious- 


in the village of Montague, at the period of the 


French Kevyolution, two girls, named Felicite 


ness. His son, Lucan de Sereey, was serving in 
and|the navy, and in a recent battle with the English 


Theophile Fernig. Both possessed beauty of a| had displayed the greatest cournge. He led the 
sweet and attractive kind, both were modest, re-| boarders of the vessel opposed to his own, and al- 


served and apparently timid. The youngest 


thirteen years of age when the nightly attacks of |the combat with entire 


was | though three times wounded, fought throughout 
cyolness and succes. 


the Austrians demanded an immediate and strong | When asked respecting his wounde, by the sur- 


resistance. Soldiers being wanted, the sisters 
on their brother’s clothes, armed themselves, 


charged the plundering parties in the front rank | pain.” 
Notwithstanding every 


of the National Guards. 
effort to disguise themselves effectually, Geu 
Beurnonville discovered them, marked their 


trepid conduct, and presented them to General | bed wer 
Dumouriez, who attached them, together with }round it without attracting bis attentior 
their futher and brother, to his staff. Not only | when hi 
pure but free from suspicion, they were the admir- 


ation and pride of the whole anny. 
guished themselves in © 
April Sth, 179: 











put | geon, he glenced. at his dripping clothing, and re- 
and | plied,—“T faney it is English blood, for { feel no 


A culogistic letter from his commander having 
eral | reached Madame de Sercey, she determined to try 
in-|its effect upon her husband, The curtains of his 
withdrawn, and his friends gathered 
3 but 

remarked that Lucan had performed. 
a brilliant action, he looked carnestly at her, and 











They distin-|his face showed more feeling while she read 
y action previous to | slowly and in a low tone the commendations of 
Inan engugement near Brussels | the office! 





At the close tears started to the eyes 


they rushed headlong into the midst of the enemy, | of tho sick mau, he raised his lifeless arm, and 
when 2 general officer called to them to surrender. | clasping his hands, lifted them with the glad, 
The reply was a ball from the pistol of the younger, | grateful cry, “O my God!” For a few minutes 
which laid him dead at her feet, and in the mo-| the happy father retained the full use of his facul- 


;Mentary confusion they drew back in safety. The 
“same sister, ut the battle of Jemappes, charged a | and died not long afterward. 
, Hungarian battalion with a small party of horse, 
and herself disarmed and took prisoner one of the a rom i 

Qf pwh ninded ¢ fter a | most formidable of the grenadicrs. His height on | tells a strange story of a recent discovery in science 
people, without regard to sex, age or condition, | he significd his ability to finish his task; but as 


4 8 ; foot was nearly the same as her own when mount- | culminating in a melancholy denouement. A gov- 
the friends of his host had not heard the first part, | ed, and he was in despair when the musical tones 


. A tone erness in a private family had under her charge 
he said he would repeat it as a preliminary to the | of ‘her voice, as she said, “ General, that is a pris- 


oner [ hi 
of the t 






ave brought you,” revealed to him the sex |dumb. The gentle disposition of the boy greatl 
Miant officer. Felicite attended the Duke | ¢ndcured him to the governess, who devote: 


ties; then he sank back to_his former condition, 





aseeeee+ GRAND Discovery.—A letter from Paris 


a little Lt 





sian boy who had been born deaf and 


muc 


of Chartres, and never failed to charge the enemy | Of her time to developing his intelligence, and en- 


at his side. Both the sisters aided in the escape of |ubling him to keep pace with her other 
Dumouriez, accompanying him to the Austrian | After many sleeples 





pupils. 
x periments, 





$ nights and many 





lines, the soldiers firing on them as they passed. | the ludy finally resolved that sulphuric acid was 
Once beyond pursuit, they resumed the aitire of | the talisman to be employed in opening the world 
their sex, made no unnecessary display of cour-|to her poor little prisoner. Its application proved 


age, but labored industriously in sup) 
aged fath Theophile died at Bri 






rt of their perfectly successful; numerous other experiments 
els unmar- | indicated that a grand secret had been discovered ; 


ried. Felicite wedded a Belgian general. One |the Monthly-on Prize was awarded to the lady, 
camot but hope that he was alike brave and gen-| and she rapidly rose from poverty and depend- 
tle, the first in the ficld and the happiest at the }euco to wenlth and fame, as a benefactor of her 


; hearth, 


oo Certary CcrE For Broneniris.— 


race. But alas! the sudden transition was too 
much for a mind so long overburdened by study 


= and devotion to a single object, the reason of the 
A lady writes to the London Post that the follow- fad sho. li D 


ing is an unfailing remedy: 


“The prevalence of the above and other severe 
diseases of the throat and chest induce me to ac- 
while at the same time they hold out a} quaint you with a certain cure of the simplest 


Kind, with whicl 





saved by a telegram or post-letter. 


“ Only last Monday [( saw 2 widow lady who had’! 
lost her voice for three months, and was in the 


depth of des: 








was near 


edy, she did not reject it upon the conxo! 





cure the article. 


“T saw her again on Wednesday morning, when 
she told me in her natural voice, and with raprures 
|of joy, that she was cured! On the same day I 


, if Thad been aware of the ill- | but tbat would be incor 
ien to give credit under the fallacious idea that | ness of the late Emperor of Russia, and that of the | no parallel, 
for two minutes the pulse was silent, The home- late Lady Stratheden, their lives might have been 


ir, under the apprehension not only | here, appeared to be principally engaged. Having 
tract will suffice to show that our views on this | that her voice would never return, but that she 


Ing her six young children orphans | overcome by fatigue and heat, I proposed to the 
and unprotected. On my recommending my rem- 


m , fon that | repose. We sti 
the collection of debts, men would be careful in ; She was ‘under the doctor’s hands,’ but immedi- 


ntly | business inatters, and know well whom they would | tcly sent the little girl with a half-penny to pro- 



















idea that he had experienced the eff 
in a much weak 

of the nervou: 
overjoyed at h 


: : it st dilution. ! industry.” 
Doctor Field was immediately struck with the 








i sent a recommendation of the same remedy to an- 
‘The only true basis on which credit can rest is | Other lady, who, with her daughter, were then laid 


ts of what,| that of cliaracter and personal knowledge. All! Up, and had Jost a relative ouly a fortnight before 





; legislative efforts to make dishonest men hon 


est, With the same complaint. [had the pleasure to 
will prove—as they have proved through all ex) 


hear the next morning that they both had sleep, 






poor lady gave way, and she has since been con- 
veyed, # hopeless maniac, to Montimutre. 
srsesees A CaRavansary.—I was going to 
compare an Arabiun carayansary to a French cafe, 
t, for a curavansary bas 
It is a caravansary and nothing clse; 
a place where people eat, drink, smoke, buy, sell, 
gamble, tell stories, get shaved, and sleep—the lat- 
ter occupation being the one in which my compan- 
ions of the caravan, several of whom I recognized 








nothing better to do myselt, and tecling somewhat 


chief who accompanied me that we should seek 
tehed ourselves upon the cushion- 
ed benches, Selim aud the two guards lying upon 
the ground, wrapped in their abbayes. Around us 
were huddled Arabs, Subians, Jews, Banians, 
chiefs, courtiers and slaves, In the midst of which 
motley company I disposed myself for sleep, with 
one hand on my cimeter and the other on my 
purse, in spite of my guards. For, as Lafoutaine 
tells us “ Precaution is the mother of safety,” and 
nowhere than umong the Arabs is the proverb 
more applicable in its mors 


















































rience—just as abortive and deceptive as the like 
efforts to make debauched men virtuous, aud in-! 
temperate men sober, Let us come down to a 





to be a powerful remedy for apoplexy. 
After various trials upon animals Doctor Field: 
at length resulved to test this new remedy on. pa-! t 
tients. He did so first on a lady sixty-cizht years | action bused on mutual knowledge, with which the | 
of age, who had long been suffering from neural-! public in their organized capacity have nothing 
gia, which returned at intervals of three hours, | whatever to do; and we warrant that commercial ' 
6 and had resisted every remedy known, such as| panics will hereatter only be remembered in the 
ammonia, assutcctida, chloroform, ete. The fourth: same light as the South Sea Bubble or the Flemish , 
art of u drop of the above solution being admin-{ ‘Tulip Mania, which raged nearly two hundred j 
istered, she was at once relieved, but some of the‘ years ago. Already the Legislature of Wisconsin 
symptoms experienced by Doctor Field. being felt | has the subject under consideration; and we trust | 
by her also, she discontinued the remedy, but her . that the intelligence of that young and promising ' 
sufferings soon obliged her to have recourse to it) State may set us on this poiut an example worthy 
again, and she was completely cured. [t has since | of imitauion. 
been tried in cases of headache und dental neural- Som 2 Fi 
gin with equal success. _treseses OLD Times iy ScoTLaxp.—A writer 
in the Home Journal, in a pleasant article con 












































++ Tue Docs or Jaray.—Mr. Oliphant} trusting ancient and modern times in “ the land 0” 
gives a glowing description of the nese dogs, | cukes und bonuie Scots,” says: 
which he supposes to ve the originals of the most| “Another change, which is an unquestionable 
fashionable breed of ladies’ pets in Europe. (improvement, is that which has taken place in re- 
The dog peculiar to Japan, and which is suppos-' ward to intemperate habits, Time was, in Scot- 
ed to have been the origin of King Charles’ span-| land, when a sincere respect, a high moral appro- 
jel, does indecd bear a considerable resemblance \ bation was felt for drinking, anda serious com- 
to that breed; the ears are not so long and silky,| passion for the poor wretches who could not in- 
and the nose is more of a pug, but the size, shape | dulge in it, and a due contempt for those who ; 
and color of the body are almost identical. The| could and did not; when an ability to ben 
foco is by no means attractive; the eyes are usu-| drink was vousidered such a qualitication f 
ally very prominent, as though starting from a 





























cess in a profession, that a Selkirk writer remark- 1 
head; the forehead is overhanging, and the nose 


so minute that it forms rather o depression than a! ner,—‘L tell you what, Maister Walter, that lad 
Projection on the face; the jaw is somewhat prom-| Cranston may get to the tap o’ the bar, if he can, 
nent, und is frequently so much underhung that’ but tak’ my word for’t, it’s no be by drinking,’ 
the mouth cannot be shut, in consequence of which! and when a clergyman having forgotten himself 
the tongue protrudes in a w h manner, at va jfo far as to uppear in the church somewhat the 
riance with the staring eye, which should, for the; worse for liquor, and being suspended therefor, + 
sake of constency, be slighuy closed, with a ten-, his congregation rebelled, declaring that * a gen- 
dency to wink. When the great majority of our; theman was uo waur for being able to wk’ a gude 
party had furnished themselves with three or four; glass of whiskey.’ So uni' 
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sal was the custom « 














which they had not had before for seve 





common salt-ps 
which is suflic 





etre, and one half-penn 





y-worth 





time—and swallow it as it dissulves. 
Lam, sir, yours respectfully, 
Brayey Buaxcue Copzert.” 


teveeees RESPIRATION.—It is not every person 
that knows how to breathe. What we all do at 
every moment of our lives, from birth till death, 
is not always done well. Our artiticin! modes of 
cdentary habits, cramped attitudes, the 
constraint of clothing—wenken and compress the 
respiratory organs, and hinder their development. 
is shortened, and life is shortened in 





living. 


The breath 
consequence. 





Auimals breathe with the whole hody. Well de- 


veloped person 





in full health breathe in the 





whose waist is compassed by the smallest possi 





ed to Walter Scoit, of ong he had watched at din- ' girdle, use only the top of the lungs in respiration, 
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_ Consumption is most commonly the result of | game, 
imperfect respiration; and many other evils point | pense of about one hundred dollar: 





‘k to the same ¢ The throat become: 
diseased, aud the voice weak and hollow, so th 
utterance is painful to both sg} rand hear 
Let every person who reads this watch himse! 











nights, 
“T never kuew this remedy to fail with young |of Kharibah is situa 
or old; but as it is so very cheap and innocent, 
plain understanding, that credit is a private trans- | think it superfluous to refer to more cases, and 
will therefore only name the article, which is the 


ent to cure any individual. The ! nation—times of which the modern Arubs appeur 
way to take it is to suck it—n small lump at a 


same — 
way. The vivifving air goes to the bottom of the 
lungs, and the entire system xeems to swell and: 
undulate, and sink again, at the flow and ebb of | to whom the editor replies a3 1ollows: 
the acrial tide. But the seamstress over her sew- 
wg ‘ing, the editor over his desk, the sloth who sits on 
a curve of the spinal column, the young lad 

ib 


arin out that portion of them, while the lower | telling him just to mark it dowu. This lust men- 
portion is left to decay for want of proper excr- | tion 











+ A CoLony or SaBrans.—The village 
upon a prateau, overluok- 
ed by a high mountain, on the summit of which 
there stands a citadel, concerning which many le- 
geuds are circulated, some of them dating as far 
back as the times when the Sabiaus were a great 






of 


even now to have a glimpse as through 2 mist. 
There is one important fact connected with this 
citadel: it is still occupied by the descendants of 
the ancient race, numbering at the present time, 
some two hundred souls. These people, both men 
and women, keep themselves strictly uloot’ trom 
the Arabs of the plains, communicating with them, 
only when compelled by absolute necessity. Their 
principal occupation is the manufacture of baskets 
and mats. ‘Their religion, which is shrouded in 
mystery, may possibly be that of ancient Saba. 
Thus has this little colony apparently dwindled 
down through the ages into the remuant of that 
civilization of three thousand years age, of which 
we have a glimmering in the pages of the Bible. 











s+e+sees SOMEBODY wrote to the editor of the 
Bucyrus Journal a letter of inquiry as to billiards, 


“Yes, sir, we can tell you all about billiards. It 
is a game consisting of two men in their shirt 
ly | sleeves, punching balls ubout on a table, and pre- 
le | senting the keeper of the table with fifteen cents— 
or, a8 it is most commonly the case 





in this country, 


ed custom I 





ag given them the title of billiard 
If you have a decided genius for the 
‘ou will make a superior player at the ex- 
Blacksmiths, 

Tt was in- 


mai 





= 








s | carpenters, etc., play it for exerc 
tt} vented by a shrewd saloon +, Who was not 
satisticd with the profit on whi y, and was Loo 
, [much opposed to temperance to water it,” 





















































































































































































































“BY MOSES A. DOW. — 





PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 
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(cory-nicnt sEcNReD.} 


CASTILITA; 


oR THR 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter X¥.—The Phantom of the War Path, 


IIE INDIANS 
composing the 
guard of the cap- 
tives did not feur 
an immediate 
pursuit, for they 


took no particu- 
lar pains to hide 
their trail, al- 
though they 
moved along as 
rapidly as possi- 
ble, their design 
seemed to be to 
reach the point 
of their destina- 
tion as soon as 
possible. Dick 
Maze, the trap- 
per, and Job 
Rushton rode in 
front, guarded 
and securely 
bound, while 
Castillia and Fay 
and Horace 
Brentford, also 
guarded by a well-armed Sndian on cither side, 
tollowed—and the packed ponies, with their re- 
spective leaders, browzht up the rear, 

Their way seemed due north, towards the lakes 
and away from the river settlements. Even Cas- 
tillie’s brave heart sank within her as she thought 
of the little chance of a rescue, und the terrible 
fate that, no doubt, awaited them as captives in 
tho hands of a merciless foe. But she uttered no 
word of complaint, gave no signs of the fearful 
despair that was stealing over her, and smiled one 
of her glad, bright, genial smiles as she met the 
wan, wistful face of the patient, suff€ring little 


them trouble, but the warriors of the great tribe of 
the Lecapoues are many as the leaves of the for- 
est, cunning as the fox, and mighty as the pine of 
a thousand moons.” 

Castillia did uot care to answer, so the party 
rode onin silence. Atlength Fay said, in a low 
tonc— 

“Do you really suppose they intend to surprise 
and murder Custele and his men, Castie?” 

“They may infend it, Fay.” 

“ And if they do? Oh, Castic, if there was only 
some one to warn them!” 

“Castcle is wary and used to Indian cunning,” 
replied Custillia, who preferred to present the 
bright side to her desponding companion, although 
her own heart misgave her. This was said so low 
that the listening Indian did not catch the words; 
he frowned threateningly, and laid his hand on his 
tomahawk significantly. Fay skrunk ond trem- 
bled. Castillia whispered— 

“Do not fear, pet; we aro safe now, say what 
you like; unless you attempt to escape you are in 
no danger. We are reserved for the future, and, 
should one of these savages strike us down, he 
might answer for the deed with his life.” 

All through that long weary day, aud until near 
midnight the savages, with their weary captives, 
kept on their way. When they did pause it was 
in a spot particularly desirable for the purpose. 
One of those steep pyramidical hills, that have so 
strong a resemblance to artificial mounds, and 
which so frequently occur in that portion of the 
country. 

This hill was high and precipitous, it was slight- 
ly fattened on the top, as is usual‘in such eleva- 
tious; its apparent advantages for a resting-place 
was that, in case of an attack, defence would be 
easier, and a surprise nearly impossible. At the 
base of this hill, and nearly surrounding it, ran a 
little limpid stream of crystal water, on its circuit- 
ous way to tho great Father of Waters, while tall 
pines shut this little elevation in on every side. 
‘Two of the Indians threw themselves down upon 
the green sward, while the other four busied them- 
selves in securing the captives to small trees that 
were sparsely scattered here and there, after which 
they hoppled the horses and allowed them to graze, 
for the poor beasts were hungry as well as weary, 
This done, a fire was built, and a deer having 
been killed by the Indians during the day, a por- 
tion of it was thrown upon the coals to broil, and 
then the savages gathered around the fire and pro- 
ceeded to appease their hunger with their half- 
cooked venison and a kind of hard cake made of 











creature, to have freed whom she would gladly 
have given up the last drop of her warm heart’s 
blood. 
“ Are you tired, Fay?” 
“ Not very,” suid Fay, smiling wearily. But her 
looks belied her w o 
“ But you dow't well, Fay?” 
“The sun shines so hoton my head thatit makes 





it ache; and my arms throb clear up to my shoul- 


ders with the pain from my wrist. 

“Poor child,” 
: to distress h 
Jong she h Iv had suffered thus. 
“Do you feel well, Castic?” 


















“ Don’t think of me, pet; [am strong, and can 


bear exposure.” 


“And yet you look strange, Caustic; your eyes 


burn like fire, and there ix a bright red spot on 
both your cheeks; your head aches—I know i 
does !” 


Castillia could not deny it, truthfully, and sho 





did not care to speak fulsel, 


“Pat,” she said very tenterly, in a voice so soft 


and low that Horace Brentford thought it th 
sweetest music he ever heard. 


You may live if you prefer captivity to death, 
say if you do. As for me, I shall die as 


have lived, fearless, and craving no mercy. You 
have never fully known me; you have only scen 
the weakest side of my character, darling; but,’ 
and her voice sank toa lower key—“ TI shail not 


die unavenged!” 


“What do you mean, Castie?” questioned Fay, 





anxiou: 
“ Castelo.” 





The strong girl’s cyes dashed as she breathed 


her brother’s name. Ve 
And what of him, Castic?” 
“ He will avenge us.” ba Lane 
“The lion of the pale faces will die!” hissed 


Indian who rode at Castillia’s side, and who ae | paps — 
“ The 
lion of the pale faces will dic like a dog; and his 


derstood the import of the conversation, 


scalp will hang at the helt of Norwah, the chief 
the Lecapooes. The lion’s warrio 





cd Castiltia tenderly; she did not 
r young companion by telllng her 


“Pet, L will not 
deceive you, nor attempt to deceive you; to en- 
courage you to hope for eacape would he cruelty. 


ure but prat- 


Indian corn, sluking their thirst with water 
brought in a gourd, by one of the party, from the 
stream at the base of the hill. 

After they had finished their own meal they ap- 
proached the captives and made signs to know if 
they were hungry. All but Fay answered in the 
affirmative. 

“You must eat, child,” whispered Castillia, 
“The fare is coarse, to be sure, but it will sustain 
life and strength; besides, there is no knowing 
where or when the next meal will be.” 

The savages unbound the captives’ hands in such 
a munner that they could eat, although they were 
firmly secured otherwise, to prevent their escape. 
“Well, if this aint a nice kettle of fish to be in, 
my name aint Job Rushton,” soliloquized that in- 
1 | tividual as he devoured the hard cake aud raw 
t | Meat with apparent relish. 

The blaze of the log fire lit up his countenance ; 
it was a bold, dark one, but kiudly enough for all 
that. 

“ Be in a wusser ouc, my head on it,” muttered 
Dick Maze, doggedly. 

“Fear'd o” yer har, mebby?” questioned Job, 
without raising his eyes; 








ie 


I 


1 | Cloud. 


cally. 
“Come, come,” muttered Job, “ we're in for it; 


mother, nor sweetheart at the fort. 
‘are all down cast; ha, Dick?” 





V better the case as 


in my band.” 
an 


eaxy d 
pens than a fish does when itr 
“Might as well look on the br 


8, Ves, you, 





of 








nye 


): 


tiing women; the warriors of the red man make 


side, I spose.” 


~ BOSTON, MASS., JULY 28; 


there was a flickering 
smile wandering over his features as the sunshine 
sometimes plays for an instant over a thunder 


“ Perhaps you aint?” said Dick Maze, sarcasti- 


but, as you say, we might be wusser off than we 
benow. You uor me hadn't chick, nor child, nor 
All my kin 
died and went to ’tother land long ago, and yourn 


“Humph!” muttered the trapper, that don’t 

son; it don’t help us as T 

can see. Lonly wish Thad my good spitfire here , 

“Well, well, we aro born, not buried, Dick; | life there’s hope, 
% 


like a fool, take everything as 
s tilly, and dowt kear no more for what hap- 











1860. 








wah takes off yer har,” sneered the trapper. 


every blessed minute in imagination, as you do.” 


though, you'll look as glum as Ido.” 
“Pshaw!” and Job laughed as he finished hi 
meal—lnughed a nonchalent, care-for-nothing laugh 


thought of his doing. 
impatient! ye 


head a bit longer as not; and I’ve laid my 
that effect; you kin do as you like though. 


show of interest. 
finger upon his hips. 
tives that they must sleep. 


head in my lap, poor child;” and the weary, dis. 
heartened girl obeyed. 
Job Rushton and Dick Maze were 


in the flickering light. 


own cyes growing dim and heavy; they yawned, 


kept guard. 


shumber—Dick Maze, the despairing 
the pressure of the burning lids. 


arose carefully to » sitting posture, aud looked 
around. The moon had set, but the lurid blaze re- 
vealed to his gaze the fi of the slecping Indians. 
One lay close to his side, his tomahawk half fallen 
from his belt. 


the weapon was within his grasp. 
an instant to part, with th 
that bound-his body to the tree, but the too hastily 
prepared deed was fatal, for the noise, slight as it 
was, aroused one of the slumbering guards, and, 
ere he had time to spring to his fect, a tomahawk 
sank into his brain. 

Poor Dick! yet perhaps it was better so. Of 
course, in a moment, everything was in confusion, 
for the nvise aroused both captives and captor’, 
and but a few moments elapsed ere the ponies were 
got in readiness, and again the party set out, leay- 
ing the maugled remains of the ill-starred trapper 
as prey for birds and beasts of the forest. 

The death of Dick Maze cast a deep gloom over 
the captives; it brought vividly to their own minds 
the fearful fate that awaited them, no doubt, and 
the hopelessness of escape. All through the next 
long day the journey continued; very little was 
said by any of the party. Job Rushton rode 
moodily along between his guards. Horace Brent- 
ford looked ill and depressed; Fay seemed to have 
wept all her tears away and clung deploringly to 
Castillia, who, ever and anon, spoke words of cheer 
and hope that, alas! did not come from the heart. 

“Don’t try to coinfort me, Caustic,” said Fay, up- 
on one of these occasions; “ I have given up all 
hope, and um trying to become reconciled to my | 
fate. 

“To what fate?” questioned Castillia, with a! 
touch of interest in her tone, sad and touching in- | 
terest it was, too. \ 

The poor yirl shuddered. i 

“ Yours, Castie, whatever that is,” she said, hur- 
riedly, 

“Heaven save you from that, darling! Heaven 
save and protect you from that. You are too 
weuk, too good, too ten No, no! while there’s - 
cling to life while you can,” 

“ And be the of Norwah? No, no! you 
would not councel me to be that, Castie—nor 
that!” 

She spoke earnestly, vehemently. Castillia did 


Tt required but 
sharp blade, the twigs 

































ht as the dark | uot reply at first; finalfy she said, 





“T counsel you to nothing, Fay; let your own: 


NO. 4. 


“Mayby you'll look on the bright when Nor- 


“ Aw’ be mighty thankful it wasn’t my bead,” 
said Job, taking a drink of water trom the gourd. 
“TY always believe in makin’ the best of every- 
thing; not dying by inches, as T would be if I diced 


“Every one to his way,” muttered the trapper, 
gloomily; “reckon ’fore ye git through this, 


the last thing in the world any one would have 


“Laugh! you'll laugh ’tother side of your mouth 1 
before you get through with it,” growled Dick, | to live without you and Castele,” continued the 


Now Jook here” said Job, “I’ve made up my 
mind that I’d just as lief save the har on my 
plans to 


“And what is yer plan?” asked Dick, with a 


The other shrugged his shoulders and placed his 
Just at that moment one of 
the Indians approached and made signs to the cap- 


“Sicep, Fay,” whispered Castillin; “lay your 


uarded by 
two Indians, while two more kept watch over Hor- 
ace Brentford, who had fallen into a feverish slum- 
ber, and the two maidens; two other Indians slept 
near the fire, their dusky forms but dimly visible 


By-and-by the four watching savages felt their 


stretched themselves, and finally two of them sank 
into the arms of Morpheus, while the other two 


But the deep breathings of the captives assur- 
ing the two watchers that there was no need of 
tearing their escape, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts at wakefulness the two stretched them- 
sclyes upon the grecn sward and went to sleep. 
But there was one whose eyes did not close in 
trapper, 
whose heart was too heavy to allow his eyes to feel 
After all the 
guards were sate in the embrace of Morpheus, he 


Dick Maze stooped forward silently, carefully— 


PRICE SIX CENTS. 


pure woman’s heart dictate for you; as for my- 
self, I would rather die a thousand times than to 
be his slave—his squaw!” 

“And yet life is dear; itis very sweet, Castic; 
the blue sky, the green carth, tho crystal waters— 
T love to live, love to breathe the free air of Heav- 
en—to hear the birds sing, and to feel and see the 
blessed sunshine.” 

There was no response. Castillia loved life, too, 
the free, fearless life she had led for long, long 
is | years; her wild perilous life, with its dangers, to 
3 | be sure, but its enjoyment for all that. Yes, hopo 

was strong within the brave girl’s bosom; it was 
hard, it was like death for that hope to dic. 

“But [don’t know as [ should care very much 





fair girl. “Castic, do you know it, but I do be- 
lieve [ loved Cass better than Hannah—poor Han- 
nah—hetter than myself; yes, even better than 
you, dear Castie; and if I knew that he would live 
and—and—be happy, Castic, I wouldn’t feel so bud 
to die.” 
“ He will not be happy, he could not be happy 
without us, dear—without you, pet.” 

A bright crimson tinge dashed up into the sweet, 
weary face. 

“And I couldn’t be happy without him; and 
yet to die!” 
-| Fay shuddered; many a stronger heart than 

hers had shrunk at the grim and ghastly thonght 
without the tear of necdless tortures to drive the 
poor soul from its mortal tenement—had shrunk 
just at the thought of death and the grave. But 
the thought of death by inhuman tortures, slow 
and lingering, no wonder sweet Fay’s countenance 
blanched, and her slight form trembled; but Cas- 
tillia’s brave voice re-assnred her. 
,| “Never despair, dear Fay; cling to life as long 

as it lasts; and when death does come be ready to 
meet it fearlessly, knowing that it comes but once, 
and that itis only the wicked who need fear it.” 
Fay let her head fall upon Castillin’s shoulder, 
and silence ensued. 
That day passed away as the one preceeding it 
had done, and, about sundown, the savages halted 
again for the night. This time they did not offer 
the captives food, although they satisfied their own 
appetites with the same kind of faro they had the 
previous night. 
‘Weary with pain and fatigue, both the captives 
slept. Perhaps it was midnight when they awoke, 
startled by a strange and fearful sound, They 
looked around. The clouds had gathered thick 
and heavy in the sky, and the wind whistled 
through the pine trees mournfully, Sadly, omin- 
ously the moon looked down, ghostly and pale, 
from between two jagged clouds, and the lightning 
played ever and anon athwart the sky, while the 
low rumbling of distant thunder was heard. 
Again was heard that startling, inhuman sound, 
that caused every nerve in the captives’ frames to 
quiver with undefined horror. It was a ery, long, 
low, mournful—low and yet loud, for it seemed to 
enctrate to the deepest recesses of the forest. 
‘he Indians heard it, too, and threw themselves 
upon the ground to listen. 
Suddenly they arose with terror depicted upon 
their countenances; spoke with cach other a few 
moments in low tones, then again placed their 
ears to the earth and listened. The black clouds 
shut out the moon; all was darkness impenctra- 
ble. Again the sound arose, louder, longer, deep- 
er, more fearful than before; then followed a blind- 
ing flash of lightning, a flash that revealed to the 
gaze of the quaking savages a tall, unearthly 
fonn, with eye-balls glittering like coals of fire, 2 
form enveloped in along, white, trailing robe, and 
a face fearful with blood and terrible with scars. 
A cry of mortal terror escaped the savages; an- 
other, and then they ull fled with the one word upon 
their lipsp—°? Kait-WanpDewan!” 
“Captives among a strange people,” spoke a 
low, deep, unearthly voice, “ fo in peace—the war- 
path is not for the pale faces, or the torture for 
maidens. Gol” 
The mysterious being approached the wondering 
listeners, and, with icy fingers, unfastened the 
withes that bound them. Another flash of light- 
ning revealed the tall, weird-like form, revealed 
the long, matted gray hair, the scarred and ghastly 
countenance, the fiery flashing eyes. 
“Beware!” again spoke the unearthly voice— 
“beware.” 
Another flash and the phantom was gone. Again 
Hint low, deep, fearful wail sounded through the 
forest. 
“Let us awav,” cried Horace Brentford, spring- 
ing to his feet, and clasping Fay’s hand within his 
“There is not a moment to lose, and escape 
in our reach.” 
little Horace Brentford then knew of the 
perils of the forest! 
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Chapter X11. 


his lot might be cast. 


her in imagination. The parents she had d 








said, as she pressed her hand over her heart,— 


ILDRED SUMMERS sat alone in her luxuri-| “ Guy—Guy! Heaven pity me.” 

ously furnished apartment at Mt. Grey; her| Alf through that long night, until the grey tints 
elbows resting on the table, her head on her hands, | of dawn stole in at the eastern window, did Mil- 
she sat there, dreaming—a happy, wakeful dream | dred sit with that look of unutterable woe upon 
of the future, the far-off future, when Guy, dearly | her white face, that expression of perfect suffering 
loved Guy, would be all in all to her—when he 
would allow her to be with him, no matter where | looked wild, and burned with a fearful light. 


lingering about the ashen lips, while her eyes 


Mrs. Burt, the housekeeper, was « kind and 


But there was one thought that darkened this | sympathetic woman; and when she saw Mildred 
beautiful vision when the face off her dead father 


and her patient enduring mother rose up before 


looking so sad and ill, she tenderly inquired the 
cause; and when the poor almost broken-hearted 
e- | young wife gave an evasive answer, she insisted 


serted cruelly in their declining years, deserted | upon knowing. 
for one who could not even grant her the pleasant 
boon of his society in return. Then, for the first 


“T am older than thee, child,” she said; “1 
have scen a great deal of trouble; thou canst not 


time, the doubt arose in the young wife’s mind, a| tell me anything new. There, lay thy head upon 
doubt, small, very small and vague at first, to be| my bosom. I had a daughter once, and she is 
sure, like the cloud no Jarger than 2 man’s hand | somewhere in the wide world. Tell me thy story, 
at first, yet gaining in size and darkuess until it} child, and then [ll tell thee mine, for if thine is sad 
shadowed her whole sky and burst in a cruel re-| mine will well accord with it.” 

lentlenless tempest above her head at last. “Does| “ No—no; tell me yours first,” cried Mildred, 


he love me?” 


eagerly; the thought that others had suffered, that 


Mildred asked her heart that question for the | others had known grief, perhaps as deep as her’s, 
first time then; did he love her as those tender, | and over-lived it bravely, gave her strength. 


watchful parents had loved her; and. yet, for his 


“Well, child,” snid the placid, holy-faced wo- 


sake, she had brought her father’s grey hairs | man, with a smile, “as thou wilt; but, first, sit 
down to the grave in sorrow, aud made, perchance, | thee down here and lay thy head upon my bosom 
her mother’s life a burden almost too heavy to be} while I talk; it will do thee good. Many years 


borne. 


ago, & year after husband and I were married, 


She thought of all this; her heart grew tender | there came a little darling to our home. Thou art 


as she thought of her poor, 
mother, whose face she might never see again. 


z 





ient, suffering | not 2 mother, so thou canst not know fully how 


we loved her; but, as well, no donbt, as thy father 


Her mother! ah! bow she longed to Jay her head | and thy mother loved thee, my child.” 
upon that maternal bosom, and say,—“ Mother,| “ Don’t, pray don’t, Mrs. Burt,” cried Mildred, 


‘ell 


Suddenly a new thought inspired her, a thought 


fOreINe, me;” would she ever? Heaven alone can | almost wildly; “do not talk of their love; it will 


drive me mad.” 
Tho old lady gazed upon her with astonishment, 


that sent the crimson to her check and brow, and | and then went on. 


caused her heart to flutter 





it never had done be-| “There is no love as true and as holy as a pa- 


fore, She rang the bell and asked for writing ma- | rent’s, Mildred,” she said, slowly; “ no love like a 


terlals; then she sat down and wrote a long tender | mother’s for her child, in comp: 
loving letter to her mother, a letter full of expres- | others 


sions of sorrow and hopes of forgiveness. 





son with this all 
‘ink into perfect insignificance.” 
“Yes—yes; I know it,” faltered poor Mildred. 





This letter she dispatched to the post office, but| _“ But we were poor, very poor, husband and [; 
it never reached its destination; the careless Ind, | We lived ina miserable tenement, on 2 miserable 


to whose care it was entrusted, lost it. Oh, how | *trect, where the air, the soft fr 
Jong and vainly she waited for an answer; it never 
came; and, to add to her trouble, she heard noth- | stulked at uoonday, Husband was sic 


ing from her husband—not a letter or a me: 
She wrote to him, but there 











« h h air of heaven 
became rife with pestilence, and where diseas 
ick nearly all 








ave, | the time, and I sewed for the slop shops; it was a 
me no replies; and | Weary life, but I didu’t mind that; but, to sce 


then the cloud of distrust, that at first seemed no | those I loved dying for want of suitable food and 


larger than a man’s hand, gathered form and 


medical skill seemed more than I could endure; 


darkness. Did he love her? Had he deserted her? | but the worst was to come. Ar length T, too, fell 


The cloud grew blacker; and full soon the tempest | ill, and, for a week, we all 


burst upon her head, 





y there helpless; the 
groans of my suffering husband, the cries of my 


And this, let our readers remember, was the | starving child, together with the barning fever in 


summer before the events of our last chapter tra 





my Veins, nearly maddened me. 


pired—one year before. If this is recollected, it | |“ Bye-and-bye I became a little better, and T 


will save any confusion, and what follows will be | dragged myself from the bed with 


more readily understood. 





a despairing 
hope of help somewhere, It was nearly morning. 


Summer, with her birds and flowers, departed, | low well Tremember the time; the grey light 
and autumn reigned still to the young wife; there | stole in at the uncurtained window and iit up the 


came no tidings 
from her che: 
eyes lost their bi 

One day Mrs 


of her husband; the roses fad « 







wzhmness. 





, her step grew less elastic, her | passed my h 


| miserable room. He is asleep, [ thonzht, as 1 
and’s bed—the miserable bed of 
straw, but the best we had. [stooped and looked 








. Burt, the housckeeper, tapped at | into his face; how white it was, Mildred, art thou 


the door, and handed her a letter. [t was in a | listening?” 

strange hand, but postmarked “ Boston.” A ter-| “Indeed Lam.” ; 

rible fear came over her; she tore open the en-|_ “He was dead, Mildred; died there and thus, 
yelope; the hand-writing was bold and plain; she | helpless as an infant, with no hand even to hold a 


glanced at the bottom and read the signature— | cup of water to his poor lips, 


© Alberte Summers.” 








Died with the cries 
of our starving babe sounding in his ear, with the 





Her hands trembled so she could scarcely hold angttish of torturing fear for those he loved at his 
the paper; her heart almost ceased to beat; her | heart!” 





brain grew dizzy, and fo 
fainted. Her dear Guy—perhaps he was dead.” 


Mildred Summers forgot then that there was | While, the soft braids of Mildr 
soincthing worse than death; forgot the terrible 
fear that had haunted her for days, weeks and} TI only know that my cries for assist: 


months; forgot all save the one thought—dead, 


moment she nearly The poor woman paused and wiped a tear from 


her eyes, then sho continued, smoothing, mean- 
's hair. 

“Tecannot distinctly remember what followed; 
nee brought 
buriers for my dead, and that food was given to 









The letters seemed blurred and indistinct; she | ne and my starving child. After this Tlive.t alo iz 


passed her hand over her eyes and strove to cal 





as best [ could, only caring to live for the sake of 


her tumultuous thoughts. Then sho read a few | the little one who looked to me as her only pro- 


lines, and then again the words became indistinct; 
faintness and dizziness came over her with two-| ut the coars 


tector; then I wept that I could give her nothing 
t clothes and the roughest fare; 





fold power, aud, letting the crucl paper fall from | poor child! My hardest toil had fuiled even to 


her hands, she sank back upon the sofia in a death: 
like swoon. 





When she came to hersclf it was night, and the | how vividly they come back to me ¢ 


1-| procure her a slice of bread or a cup of milk. [ 


shudder, Mildred, when [ think of th 






e days; 
n now, 


pale moon’s rays were falling full upon ner face. | When grim famine stared us in the face. There 
A moment and she remembered all; then, pressing | "7¢ Many as poor as we were, many, very many. 
her white hands over her face, she cried out in the | Heaven help them. 

Vitterness of her soul,—“ Heaven pity me, oh,|, “When my little Rosamond was five years old, 


Guy, Guy!” 


for all her poverty and want, she was very beauti- 


‘Then for a longtime she lay very still and silent, | ful; her hair was black and glossy, her eyes like 
then arose from the sofa and groped her way to | stars, and her complexion like the fairest of water 
the table where she found a candle and a bunch of | lilies. And she was ax lovely as she was beautiful; 
matches. She lit the candle, and then, taking the for, no matter how hungry or cold she was, if I 
letter from the floor, she commenced’ and read it | Was Weary or ill she would forget her own sorrows 


to the end, read it with a pitiful, stoical calmness. 
Oh! if she could have wept. Thus the letter ran 


“ Boston, Sep. 5th, 18— 


and come and twine her little arms around my 
neck, and say,—‘ Dear miumnma! poor manna!” 
while it seemed as if the loving words would 





, break my heart. Dear little Rosamond! Heaven 
oMMERS :—If such indeed you are. % or: 1 
cadre tae your marriage certificate That will only Knows low Tloved shots how gladly wonld L 
b ; ritht to the name. [don’t hold av have given the last drop of my blood to save her 
show your rz OU is LY | from sorrow or from pain, 
particular grudge against you, although that ras-) "cc put there came a change at length—a change 
saby.nepliow,of mie. SE tas has used | for the worse, I grew ill, very ill, too weak and 
T'll tell you comothiie which, under the circum sick to work; we had nothing to cat, and the win- 
acanees. Oya ‘misht: like: to Know; he disclaims | fT W8s coming on. Poor Rosamond—poor little 
ances, MY i 


your being his wile, and is about to be ma 
a young lady living at No. 150 — Street, 
heiress, by the way, and as beautiful as she 
wealthy. 





“ Of course I can’t stop the marriage, as I can’t 


ied to 
an 


Rosamond! It was for her [ wept when the pain 
in my side forced me to lay down the necdle; for 
her sake that I prayed the All-Wise Father that I 
might live. Poor dove! what could she do in the 
great heartless world alone. 


is 


prove he is married to you; and, if you ave his “One day I was much worse, so that I could 
iil be ac ineo ki ‘ : even rise from my bed. Thad almost given 
wife, it will be well to let it be known before the not y give 


10th, as that is the time they are to be married. 


can’t say as I'm very sorry for you, young woman, 
for you should have known better than to have 
run away with a young scape-grace like Guy; but 


Fd like to see the rascal brought to his senses, 
there’s any such thing. =f 
ALBERTE SUMMERS. 





| uP hoping, when a lady, for whom I had done 

considerable sewing, came to engage my services. 
Then, for the first time, she saw Rosamond, my 
little dove, my lamb, my all; saw her, and, secing 
ie} her, admired and loved her. ‘You are poor,’ she 
if | pnid; “you have but a few hours to live; but a few 
more, and then she will be alone in the world, 
Give her to me and [ will bring her up as my own, 


And this was Guy—her Guy! The man for]|and make her an ornament and a blessing to the 
whom she had left father nud mother, home and | world,’ 


friends—the man she had loved with her first, best |“ Give away m: 
and truest affection, whom she had trusted with | what other moth 


her whole life’s happiness. 





child? What could I say? Just 
would have done, I dare say, 
who had but one object in the wide world to love, 








Poor Mildred! The clouds had gathered, the|and that an only and darling child. ‘No—no; I 
tempest had fallen upon her, yet not with its great- | cannot give away my child.’ 


est fury. 


“¢You are very foolish,’ she said, ‘ very foolish 


When she had finished the letter she refolded it | and very selfish, as your child, even if you should 


and placed it calmly in its envelope. Her face |live, wh 





was very white, vo 





h is extremely doubtful, would know 


ry haggard, very pitiful to look | only poverty and toil. Should you dic, perchance 
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know a want, a care or a sorrow; decide, and let 
that decision be unselfish aud disinterested’ 
“<tr T dic,’ I began, but she checked me. 

“<«T make you this offer now, she said; ‘in a 
week my hnshbund and I start for Europe, and it 
will take till that time to prepare the child for the 
journey. Decide now!’ 

“What could I say, Mildred? _ It was for her 
good, my darling’s—my little Rosamond’s. I 
prayed the Good Father to give me strength, and 
then I said, as I placed the child’s little hand in 
the lady’s,—‘ Good-bye, my darling; kiss your 
poor mother once more.’ Tears were in my dar- 
jing’s eyes, and her little lips trembled as they met 
mine. ‘I took a smooth gold ring from my finger; 
it had my initials cut upon it; it was my wedding 
ring. ‘Here, Mrs. Grant,’ I said, keep this for my 
child; and when it fits her finger, let_her wear it 
to remember her poor mother by.’ The wealthy 
lady hesitated. ‘At least do this much to fulfil 
a dying woman’s request,’ I said; and then she 
answered,—‘ Yes.’ ” 

i ee the child?” questioned Mildred, wonder- 
ingly. 

m Thave never scen her since that day, Mildred; 
novel, since then gazed into my little Rosamond’s 
face, 

“And you lived?” ; 
“ Yes—yes; how strange are the ways of Provi- 
dence. In my girlish days I had a lover, who 
went far over the sca, and, as he did- not come 
back, I learned to regard him as deat, and wedded 
another. Two years after my little Rosamond left 
me, as I lay hopelessly upon my miserable bed, 
there came a tap at the door. In answer to my 
feeble reply, a tall bearded man entered; it had 
been years since I had seen hin, and yet I knew 
ee well it was my first love returned to me at 
last. 

“Good heavens! and do I find you here and 
thus?’ he said, clasping me in his strong arms. 
Can’t thee imagine the rest, Mildred? In a better 
home I regained my health, and William and I 
were married. Since then, with one exception, my 
pathway has lain in the sunshine.” 

“ And that exception, Mrs. Burt?” 

“ A mother never forgets her child, Mildred.” 
The young and broken-spirited bride bowed her 
head and pressed her hands over her eyes, but no 
tears came to her relict; the burning fire of her 
anguish had dried them up. 

“And, when a child errs, will a mother always 
forgive?” she asked bitterly. 

“Her heart will, although her pride may pre- 
vent the factever being known; but why dost thou 
ask, Mildred ?” 

Mildred looked up into the tender womanly face 
bending above her, and, reading in it nought but 
gentle sympathy and love, she bean her sad story, 
and slowly, falteringly told it all—all, even to the 
cruel letter that had made her whole future seem 
so black, so desolate. 

During the recital Mrs, Burt listened with the 
most profound interest and attention. When the 
story was concluded she said, tenderly: 

“hou hast done very, very wrong, my child; 
and yet I pity thee.” 

Mildred bowed her head upon her folded hands 
for 2 moment; when she raised her face it was 
white and haggard, but very resolute. 

“fT have determined,” she said, calmly and 
slowly. 

“What, my child?” 

For a moment the young wife steadily regarded 
her questioner, then she replied: 

“To give up Guy—to let hin be happy if he can 
—to stand not for one moment in hi ay 
“And to allow him to commit this great sin? 
To let him drag another innocent and lovely being, 
no doubt, into’ such gricf and misery ax thou art 
now knowing? Oh, Mildred Summers! 

There was more of reproof in the looks and the 
tone than the words. Mildred clenched her hands 
togetliey until the pink nails wounded the tender 
flesh. 

““T did not think of that,” she said. “ Iwas only 
thinking of his happiness.” 

“ And when thou rememberest that it will only 
be bought with the shame and misery of another, 
Mildred?” 

‘The poor young creature gazed up into her com- 
panion’s face with a look of umic supplication, 

“ Bad—yes, ’tis bad, Mildred. Thou art young 
for such sorrow; but do thy duty bravely; do not 
hesitate now.” 

And what is my duty?” 

“Judge for thyseif, child. ‘As ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ 
If it was thee to be married to an already u 
man, wouldst thou have his lawful wil nd by 
and sce thee seal thy dishonor and shame and 
misery? Wouldst thou not rather she would tell 
thee thy danger?” 

““Yus—yes; truly, truly I would.” 

“Well spoken—bravely spoken, my dear; the 
golden rule, do thy duty, and mayhap that may 
atone for thy wrong.” 

“Oh, Guy—Guy!” murmured the poor young 
wife; “ [loved him so well, and desertion is worse 
than death, Mrs. Burt, worse than death.” 

“T know it; better had he been dead, far better 
for thee and for him.” 

Mildred let her face fall upon her hand again. 
Mrs. Burt’s kind hand was upon her head, and the 
voice was kind but firm. 

“There is no time to lose. That letter was 
dated the 5th, this is the 8th, and the marriage is 
to take place on the 10th.” 

Mildred looked up with a shudder. 

“ What shall [do, Mrs. Burt? Tell me. Dll fol- 
low your direction—only tell me.” 

“‘Ylust thou a certificate of thy marriage, Mil- 
dred?” 

“Alas! no. Guy has it, for I remember dis- 
tinctly one was made out for us.” 

“ Bad,” muttered Mrs. Burt to herself, but she 
said: “ And canst thou remember the name of the 
place where thy marriage was solemnized ?” 

“ No, indeed, [ cannot, Mrs. Burt.”” 

“Nor the name of the magistrate?” 

“ No—alas! no.” 

“Nor the day of the month, Mildred?” 

“ No—no.” 

A severe expression came over the woman’s 
countenance. 

“J would fain not think it of thee, Mildred,” 























































at, She shed no tear, gave way to no sigh, only | shame and ignominy. As mine, she would never 








A look of blank amazement came over the girl- 
wife’s face. 

“ Married?” 

“Yeu; wast thee ever really married, Mildred, 
or not? Answer me truly.” 

“As I hope for heaven. Oh! do not you, my 
only friend, doubt me.” 

“Kind Heaven forbid that I should, my child!” 
said the tender-hearted woman, caressing the poor 
little wife. “TH go down and see about dinner, 
and thee make ready immediately to start for the 
city.’ 

“ And you will go with me?” 

o If thow dost deskry it, my child.” 
do—I do! I could never havo strength 

alone; but oh! Mrs. Burt!” een 0.80 

“What, my child?” 

“ Afterwards—after it is all over, Mrs. Burt, 

where shall I go? What shallI do? I can not, 

must not sce Guy again; nu—no, that would kill 


2? 


“ And why?” 

“don’t know as I can tell you; I feel that it 
would. So what shullI do? Where shall 1 go? 
Tell me.” 

“ Trust Providence, my child; trust.” 

“T feel as if something very dreadful is going to 
happen, Mrs. Burt, something, [ cannot tell what; 
but let us hasten; we may be too late—too late!? 
; she shuddered as she lingeringly repeated “ too 
late. 
We will start in two hours. I will have the 
traveling carriage, and, if we reach the station be- 
fore the to-morrow evening’s train, we will be able 
to reach the city in good season.” 

Mildred looked up imploringly. 

“Tell me, Mrs. Burt, whatever may happen, 
whatever may be said, you will stand by me—you 
will be my friend.” 

“ Indeed I will, friend Mildred.” 

“Tdo not doubt your word; no, I do not doubt 
you; and yet I feel such a preseutiment of evil— 
such a terrible presentiment. Tell me once more 
you will not desert me, let come what will.” 

“T forgive thy doubting, my friend. Let come 
what may, Martha Burt never deserted a triend in 
need, As for thy presentiments, they are but the 
effects of thy nervousness; you will be betier 
soon.” 

“ [hope so; but, Mrs. Burt,” and Mildred siezed 
the goo dy by both hands and held them with 
the nzony of despair,‘ —what shall I do?” 

“Thy duty, Mildred; leave the rest with thy 
Heavenly Father.” 

‘The poor girl sank back into her seat and pressed 
her hands over her face convulsively, 

“Oh! Guy—Guy!” 

“The ashen lips framed the words, but there 
came no sound, 

“ Rouse thee, Mildred; rouse thee; all may not 
be as bad for thee as it seems.” 

“ And it may be far worse!” 

Poor child! she did uot know how prophetic 
were her words; and it was better so. 

Two hours afterwards they set out, recompanied 
by Mr. Burt, who acted in the capacity of driver. 
Owing to the late rains and the unevenness of the 
couutry, the roads were fur from good; the vehicle 
was old and lumbering, and the horses soon be- 
came weary and jaded. The night was dark; tray- 
cling was not to be thought of. 

“It will not be possible to reach the station till 
the morning of the 10th,” said Mr. Burt. 

“And the cars do not start from there until 
eleven in the forenoon?” 

“No.” 

“Too late! we shall be too late!” cried Mildred 
excitedly, 

“Tfear so myself,” replied Mrs. Burt; “ I will 
not deceive thee, however, we can but try.” 
Mildred buried her face in her hands, and gave 
herself up to bitter thought, while, at that ver, 
moment, in his room in uie city boarding-hou: 
Guy Summers paced the floor, murmuring to him- 
selfj— 

“One more throw! one more!” 

A thought of Mildred came over him. But he 
muttered fiereely to himself,— 

“No—yo! Pl not think of her! One more 
throw!” 
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Chapter XIT. 


es is the place. Heaven help us! We aro 
here at last!” 

Mrs. Burt descended from the omnibus and as- 
sisted Mildred to alight. It was just evening; the 
lamp-lighters were running here and there atvend- 
ing to their nightly duties, and the windows of the 
handsome house, in front of which our travellers 
stood, were all a-glow. Mildred was pale and 
trembling; Mrs. Burt calm and resolute. 

“ Are you sure this is the place?” 

“Yes; 150 Street.” 

In answer to the ringing of the door-bell they 
were shown into ® handsomely furnished apart- 
ment, and Mrs. Burt inquired for the mistress of 
the mansion. . 7 

“ Sure an’ would ye be afther knowin’, ma’am ? 
replied the servant; ‘an’ it’s mesilf that can be 
telliw’ o’ ye. She’s gone, uot five minutes azo, I 
do belave, ma’am, sure.” 2 

“Gone!” echoed Mildred aud her companion in 
a breath. 

“ Sure an’ wasn’t ye afther knowin’ then, that 
the beantifal lady is married ?” 

“Married! Married! Who did sho marry?” 
gasped Mildred, with the almost insane hope that 
it was not whom she feared. 

“A hansum young gintellman, ma’am; sure a 
misther Guy Summers!’ 

“ Lost—lost!” cried Mildred, wringing her 
hands. 

“ How long ago were they married?” questioned 
Mys. Burt, rising. 

“ A half of anhour ago, [should think, ma’am.” 

“ And where have they gone?” 

“To New York, ’'ma thinkin 
life o’ me, the lady Rosamond. 
o’ where it was.” 

“Rosamond!” echoed Mrs. Burt; “and what 
was her other name, my good girl?” i 

“Sure an’ Miss Rosamond Grey was the beauti- 
ful leddy’s name; but yer ill, mv’am!” for Mrs. 
Burt had sank back very white and trembling up- 
on the sofa, 

“Rosamond! Did thee say? Rosamond Grey ?— 


























; though, for the 
idn’t say a word 





ried?” 


she said; “but tell me truly, was thee ever mar- 


Where is her parents? Tell me, where is Afrs. 
Grey?” 
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“Sure, thin, an yer notafther knowin’ that the 
gootl m: asther and misthress are dead ?” questioned 
the servant with surprise. 

Mrs. Burt shook her head. 

“Och, hone! thin its the likes ov me that will 
be afther tellin’ o” yese; but yer sick, ma’am, 
Miss Rosamond was hot an own, hild of the good 
masther an misthress Grey; an’ the poor creature 
ofthen an’ ofthen used to cry afther her own 
mither; poor thing!” 

Mrs. Burt started to her fect; a strange wild 
Jook was upon her features, while she grasped a 
chair for support. 

“Oh, Rosamond! my little Rosamond!” 

“What do you menn, ma‘am?” 

“ Jam the child’s own mother; she has married 
aman that has already a wile. Where has she 
gone? Tell me! tell me?” and the woman started 
forward and seized the atfrighted Biddy by the 
shoulder. 

“ Sure, ma’am—” 

“Tell me! tell me! which way"did they go? 
They must be pursued! Quick! alarm the house! 
‘There is no time to lose. Quick ?? 

“Married another woman’s husband!” gasped 
the affrighted servant. 

At that moment the door was thrown open, and 
Mr. Alberte Summers entered. 

Mildred sprang towards him— 

“ Uncle—unele! where is he?” 

“Gone. Rather tuo late, Miss. Ought to have 
been a full hour sooner; 2 fuil hour. Well, the 
fox is getting himself invo a trap of its own m: 
ing. Let him take the consequences, If you 
have your marriage certificate it will be all 
enough. We'll take the chap and clap him into 
the stone jug for bigamy; that is, if you have the 
certificate, madam!” 

Ue paused for a reply. Mildred started back as 
if she would cscape the man’s cold searching 
glance. 


“ Wave you your marriage certificate, young 
woman ?” 

Mr. Alberte Summers laid his hand upon her 
arm, not exactly hurshly, but something akin to 
it. 

Her eyes fell bencath the villain’s gaze; thore 
Was something in it she could not understand, yet 
that her woman’s nature told her was uot right. 

“The certificate, madam?” 

“ ¥ have none, six.” 

“Have none! then how the deuce did you expect 
to do any good coming here, madam ?” 

Poor child, what could she say 2 

“Now look here, my dear,” said the villainous 
uncle, leering into the sweet palid face; “I don't 
wonder a bit: you struck Guy’ 8 fancy—not a bit of 
it; buc still—but still, J don’t believe he ever mar- 
ried you; you are unfortunate, v uns Wo- 
man, [’m sorry for you;” and the tittle fac man 
threw himselt’ into x chair, deposited his hat upon 
the fluor, and his feet upon the table. 

“ Tudeed—indeed [ am bis wife!” cried the poor 
youn; bride, half sorrowtully, “ He has the cer- 
tificute; Guy has it.” 

a Very well to. say so, youn woman, but Tun- 
derscanit such things—understand such characters 
as yoursell, my dear!” 

Lis ins hin eyes were upon her, as if the: 
would read her most secret thoughts. 

“ Don’t thee brow-bent the child like a dastard !” 
eried the ex Burt, stepping between the 
two and fixing her firm womanly cyes upon the 
man’s bloated countenance; “ the child is as pure 
from evil as thy heart is from kindliness. For 
shame on th Cy for a brute, to insult thine own 
nephew's wite.” 

“ {eis nothing to me, I assure you, madam; and 
Tam nothing to rhim since my wife * presented me 
with an heir; as for this young woman, she will 






















































“Thou art insulting, but [ will not 
rel with thee; there is no time to lo: 
y aud follow upon the track of thy reere- 
id and my Jost child—my child—my 
little Rosamond.” 

The woman pronounced the words passionately 
yet tenderly, while the tears came into her eyes 
and choked her voice. 

“Your child!—very likely, madam. Guy has 
married an heiress, le ne inform you, madam.” 
And Mr. Alberte Summers quinted at Mildred 
through a gold rinuned opera-slass in such aman 
ner the poor child hid hersel behind Mrs. Burt 
for refae from the insulting stare. 

Mr 
ing much firnmess, and even steru 

Phe will at least tell us the tlestination of thy 
nephew 

“Don't care if do, madan, 
prude against you or the young wonum either, 
Madam. Sorry for her, very sorry; and {'d like 
well enough to that rascally nephew of mine 
brought up st aut ing. He had vo business to trifle 
with your rt—your young heart, my dear,” 
turning to Mildred. 

Mes. Burt interrupted him. 
to inform us.” 

“Oly certainly, madain, 
tend a pur 

© And if we do?” 

“T might, perhaps, offer my invaluable services, 
madion, 

“Which, under 
see fit to decline,” r 

enough to inform us, 

“Certainly, madam, Ie took the evening tr: 
for New York, madam. The evening tra 
understand; it left an hovr since, madam.” 
































Mayen’t the least 




















“Be kind enough 









T suppose you in- 








the cirenm: es, We might 
replied Mrs. Burt; “be good 














“ And when docs he intend to return?” ques- 


tioned Mrs, Burt, Hismuly 
“ Couldn't say-——vouldn’t say; probably not be- 









ni iS atm. death, whatever prope Linight chance to 
> must telegraph immediataly. Mil-| lea but, the raseal! he ¢ pleased me very 
dred, there is ne time to lose; will thee do us the | nich, madam; and T, like a sensible man, to He 





favor to enlla carriage, Mr. Summers ?” 
“ Certainly, madwn.” Ang 
his liale faclegs down from 







Burt, wh: 
friend; "t 


shall we do?” 





« 

est just hetore ¢ y 

than yor expect,” 
“ Amd the darkne 
Mildred’s wor 
“T hope not, 











med prophetic. 
nd Mildred; thee must remem 


Burt spoke in a clear, calm voice, express- : 





You 


Mr. Summers took | 3 
le table and put on 


ighed Mildred, as he lett 


always the dark- 
The sunshine may be nearer 


mety be more impenetrable,” 


ber [have as much at stake as thee. 
infinitely nore!’ 

And what do you think?” 
“ tup them—if such a thing is 
possible. Stay thee here, Biddy 
The Trish girl made her appearance. 
“ow were the bride and groom dressed?” 
asked Mrs. Burt. 
The girl began and gave a most claborate and 
lengthy description; and, just as she concluded 
Mr. Summers uppeared, aumouncing that x car. 
riage was in waiting. 
Good evening, my dear; good evening, 
miuun,” said he, us he assisted them into the ciur- 
riage. 
Mrs. Burt gave the driver the place of their des- 
tination, “Telegraph Oftiee;” but she did not see 
the smile upon that funetionary’ 8 CoMteNaAnce as 
he cracked his whip, and the vehicle rolled away ; 
ucither did she know that Mr. Alberto Summers 
sat by the driver’s side. 
‘Tis a long way; [ wish the driver w 
haste,” said Mildred, asa half howe or more passed 
and still the carriage kept on and on, Mrs. Barr 
Was about to reply, when the vehicle stopped, wud. 
the driver, jumping {rom his box, let down the 
und. assisted the women to alight. 
in frout of a large stone edifice, well light- 
cd, from which came strains of music and laugh- 
ter. 
“This is a hotel, not a telograph office,” 
Mrs. Burt. 
“You mistake,” said the driver; “in the third 
story.” 
“Oh, yes.” 
Mrs. Burt, taking Mildred’s hand, entered the 
broad hall, They “id not know it, but a dark 
shadow followed thom. Alberte Summers caused 
that shadow. Up, up, up went the travellers; 
brilliantly lighted chauueliers lighted them on their 
way. 
“This must be the place,” said Mrs. Burt, as 
they came to a door at the end of a passage; it 
stood ajar, and they pushed it open and entered. 
Ic closed behind them with a click, and fastened 
with a spring. 

{t was uo telegraph office. Mrs. Burt knew this, 
and Mildred knew this intuitively. ‘Lhe room was 
large and richly furnished; a soft hazy light re- 
veuled its elegunee, while a delicious pertame 
ladened the air, Each looked at the other in blank 
surprise. 
“Where are we?” The lips of each framed the 
question, but the lips of neither replied. Mildred 
was the first to speak. 
“ Let us go, Mrs. Burt.” 
They turned to the door—it was fast; an invisi- 
ble lock secured it. 
Again the two gazed blankly into each other’s 
countenances, 
© Let us see; perhaps there is some other out- 
let,” said tho elder of the two, for Mildred was 
trembling violently. But their search was yain; 
there seemed to be none. 
At that momenta dvor at the further extremity 
of the room opened, aud, to the surprise and as- 
conishment of both, Alb ps entered, The 
door closed behind him with the same click and 
spring as it had done when they entered; closed, 
we say, and there the villain stood berore the two 
mbling women, 2 diabolical smile lighting up 
his countenance. 
“Ha, hal” he laughed; “ you thought you could 
dispense with my company, ch? But / could not 
with you What think, madam? What think, my 
Lear 2” 
Surprised and terrorstricken, neither could re- 
ply; and, atter shakiug his fat sides with a little 
wicked laugh, the bad man continued. 


Aye, more; 
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said 
































Chapter XIV. * 
HIE appearance of Alberte Summers was so 
sudden and unexpected that both Mrs. Burt 
uit Mildred started back v nd alan, 
“Whitt does this mean Burt, at 
length, regaining her composure. 
ie ‘Simply that you are here, madam; and you too, 
my dear; simply t you are here, where you 
are Jikely to remain for a time, at least.” 
“ And for what? Why are we thus deceived and 
detained, when every moment is precious to us?” 
cried Mes. Burt, 
“For that very teason—because every moment 
is precions, madam—precious to me for the sake 
of what [have to gain, madam.” 
“T don’t understand thee;” said the woman. 
T might explain my meaning more 
in, seating himself’ ac This 4 
sure, placing his feet upon the back of a | 
fully car ed rosewood chair, wd li 
with cool indifference. 
wy uephew—L'l tell 
so pray be seated and j 3 
bonnets and make yourselves at home; you, my 
dear ueice—hat haf that’s too good; aml you, too, 
madam.” 
The little fat man lanzhed a little low cuming 
laugh, gave two or three expres 
continued. 

“ Now, as [ was saying, in the first plice my 
nephew, Guy—the dog, the 1 ! Ll go clear 
back aud tell the whole story, then you'll tuily un- 
derstand it; you, my deat ne My 
nephew was my only brother’s chill; parents 
dying when he was but an infam, and £ brought 
hn up. Of course he ought to be grateful to me 
for that kindn 
nely grateful, madam 
poor woman gave a nod of assent, and the 
villain continued. 

“Well, Dhad no relative but him in the world, 
and of course [intended, if he conducted himsell 
to suit me, he should be my sole heir, and inherit, 

























































































rhe most detes 












Well, Guy caine 


poor as a snail, having gumbled 





unbled! Guy a gambler?” cried Mildred, 
who never before ad mistrusted the real depth of 
WU 








care, my dear, Well, as T wa 
he di sposed of you at Mt. 
the city with the de! 
he knew he never would re 














mine opent. 





Mr. Summers had settled himself): 





k into 


of the story he was leaving, in so wntin 





Mildred, 
and v! 





inning to her companion with a strony 
grasp, thinking, 





tion breathles: 





— Well!” 


ling lauyh, “he was a clever writer, and he forge 


dog” 's villainy and caught him!’ 


stunning weight this terrible news fell upon her. 

“ Portectly true, my dear; entirely true. Th 
young yentleman Tnade a bold strikes 
some twelve or fourteen thousand dollars! 





lignantly into Mildred’s haggard face. 


ma 





wise he shoul suffer the fall penalty of tle law.” 
“And that condition?” questioned Mildred. 
“ Precisely whas Lam going to tell you, madam. 
Itwas this—that within two months time he shoul: 











of Money—not parti 
much, as that isn’t to the point—not to the point, 
madam; not at all to the point, my dear.” 





with himself, and continued : 


finally agreed to follow my directions in every- 
thing, and,” 


tificate and m 





ied an heiress!” 


certificate would annul a real marria ago?” asked 
Mrs, Burt. 
“No, oh no; but then certificates are dangerons 
things sometimes, madam; it is always best to 
have them out of ‘the way. 
at all probable this city wi ill ever sce him again, as 
his bride has drawn her money from the bank, and 
they are off for Europe!” 
“Europe!” gasped Mrs. Burt and Mildred in a 
breath. 
“Yes, Europe. By to-morrow morning they 
will be safe from pursuit, and then—then, y dam, 
you may go at liberty; and you too, my de: au, May 
go where you please,” the villain’ added, al- 
though in his black heart he was laying a fur dif 
ferent plan. 
As he concluded he slowly arose from hi 
made a few additional remark nd then slipped 
himself through the door ere Mildred or her com- 
panion could observe the manner in which it was 
opened, 
When left alone, Mildred threw herself npon the 
s ina ening of air, While Mrs. Burt, 
scarcely less mis ove to comlort her with 
a hope she herself” did not feel. 
“Oh, Mrs. Burt, if Lconid only sce my mother 
now perhaps she would forgive me, per! ‘haps she 
would take me back again!” cried the almost di 
tracted. young creature, wringing her hauds, and 
with wild dry sobs. 
« And so thee shall go to thy mother, dear—so 
though shalt, and a mother’s heart will surely for- 
give thee; but, until then, friend Mildred, keep up 
a brave heart; there is nought gained by despair.” 
“T know it,” replied Mildred; “T know ir, and 
yet—and yet—oh, Mrs, Burt, Leela sad, a dread- 
ful prese timent of ev |, More © but you prom- 
ised never—never to desert me—never to turn 
from me,” 
“ Neither will I. Teaven forbid that 1 shonld, 
my poor child; but thou art weary; lay thy head 
down and [will watch while thou art asleep.” 
The kind woman, whose own heart was aching 
with her own sorrow, hid that sorrow deep down 
in her own bosom, lest she should add to that of 
her younger and weaker companion, 
Dear, good Mrs, Burt! She had pas 
the furnace of alli ‘tion and become purified; she 
had learned meekness and submission tothe will 
of One who holds the destiny of man in his rand, 
and causes all things to work together for good to 
those who love Him 
sincric_ influence of Mrs, Burt’s 
brought quiet and shimber to poor 
With her head upon that generous 
reast, and those soft loving words sounding in 












seat, 






















































“Oh, 
calm, holy, aud a pen 





th slumber; better for thee 
hhadst thou 2 ned, but through the pearly 
gates of dreamland entered into that better city 
where there is no more sorrow, or care, or pains 
where there is no erying nor sighing; “where the h 
wicked cease from troubling, ad the weary are at 


rest.” the basest of men, whom [have just driven tron 









te 





tef for thee! ‘There are cruct thorns in th, 
pathway; black skies to bend over thee; 
yeary hilly for tender feet to climb, 


And yet tis only those who be 


future 


steep, | ® 








r well the ere 





who have become purl meet for the 
Kingdom; only those who are world weary, Who 
can fully enjoy the eternal rest at last! 

Mildred had a work to do, a work that, although 
it was cruel and hard to perform, still was destined 
for h e did not know that night, as helpl 
and ( my she lay with her v head repos 
ring upon isind bosom, how much the human 
heart can bear and not break. No, she did not 
know then. 

Ir is well we cannot draw aside the veil that 
























place lite’s enp to our lips, we do not know how 
Ditter the draught may be; better to trust, to gi 
up all into the hands of Mim who is ever me 
and who, has said, “ ae strength shall be sutli 
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tor thee.” 


going to say, after i 


avey he caine back to: murmured the white tips of 
ermintion of obtaining secret ' Heavy 


“Well,” excluimed Mrs. Burt impatiently, for 





depths of the luxurious chair, seemingly for: zettul | 
ed aman 
ner, us le prifed carelessly way at his cigar. 


, poor child, her heart 
was breakin all the while, "asked the same ques- 


“Yes,” continued the bad man with alow chuck- 


my name to several cheeks, to a Henv. ‘y amount; 
but, as zood luck would have it, L discovered the 


“Ts this all true?” gasped Mildred, as with a 


it was for 
And 
how comes the interesting part to you, ladies—the 
dleresting g part;” and the ‘little fat man leered ma- 


“You see the young raseal was right in my 
grasp; just as you are, my dear—just as you are, 


Lan} and Ttold him, you understand, ‘that up- 
on just one condition I would let him off, other. 


make over into my hands a certain specified sum 
cular about mentioning how 
Mr. Alberte Summers looked inmensely satisfied 


“ Of course be had no way of earning the mon- 
ey, and gave it np for a bad bargain at first; but 


concluded the villain, making a low 
bow, % to this effect he destroyed his marriage cer- 


“ And did thee suppose that destroying a simple 


As for Guy, it is not 


agination; for he found by inquiries of whe ser- 
yauits that his wife had been absent all the evening 
and had not yet returned. 


Lasers towards it was to calla confidential mule se: 

M he was aware “the words grew inis- and order him to be at the door in one hour with 
tinct, she forgot her sorrow: he stole away | a covered carriage, and to sce that a] 

into the beautiful realm ofdreamland. 


Mildred! Mildred Summers, that was a} $f 


them that s 
and innocent girl has bee 


Better for thee, Mildred Summers, we say—het- | he premis 


this moment; thi 


e golden crown at nly those | of sure 
whto wear tho eolden erown nt fast; on Will you go alone, or shall [ call a carriage ror 
you? Ifthe later, where do you wish to zo/ ” 


the latter snid, 


morning; the str ¢ 
hides faturity om onr dim gaze—well that, as we | The dead of night,” 
«heed, 


ent | dred?” 


“Though He slay me yet will [trust in Him,” 
Mrs. Burt. “ Oh, 
nly Father, not for mysclt’ ask [ this favor 
ve :of thee, but mercifully protcet my little Rosamoud 
from the di stroyer!” 
The white hands were clasped—the tearful eyes 
upraised; there was a smile about the lips. Heav- 
en heard nnd angels listened. 
i Aud yet, ob Father, not as J will, but a8 thou 
wilt!” 
yw} And that prayer of faith was Answered. 


At that very hour Alberto Summers sat in an- 
other apartment of the same building in which 
Mildred and her companion were confined, carnest- 
ly engaged in conversation with a coarse looking 
d] woman, of perhaps his own age. ‘The eyes of the 
latter were keen, cunning and rsnaky; her features 
too bold and prominent for heauty,aud coarse and 
sensual looking in the extreme. ‘She was dressed 
in the height ot the prevailing fashion, in showy, 
gaudy materials, and her manners bespoke un en- 
iC | tire of womanly erve. She bore the appel- 

lation of Madam Frazier, and spoke rapidly and in 
a loud, sharp, ringing tone. 

“That is all ver: 'y well, Mr. Summers; not one 
cent less will I guarantee your plan success.” 




















“Be kind enough to come to the point at once; 
do you, or do you not, taking the price I have 
stated into consideration, wish my assistance in 
this matter? If you do, say so, and hand me a 
check for the amount; if’ not, take yourself from 
my house as soon as possible, and those gentle la- 
i es ‘shall go at liberty whenever it suits them 
best.” 

He saw the woman was not to be trifled with, 
so ho sat down to the table aud filled out a check 
for the required amount. 
“There!” said lie, as he handed it to her; sho 
ran itover with her snaky black cyes, and gave 
a little cunning satistied smile. 
“Very well,” she said; “I will manage all as 
you wish. Call to-morrow evening and you will 
find the young woman you call Mildred ready to 
see you, and the elder one far enough away; Lean 


maiuge. all perfectly, and without exciting the 
least suspicion,” 

“And your plan?” 
“T do not chuose to reveal it.” 
“ And if you fail?” 

© Inever fail,” replied the woman with a wicked 
smile; “never foar for me—never fear.” 
‘The bad man hesitated. 
“ Be sure and scnd the woman far enough aw: ay 
8o that she wont be in my tracks the next minute. 


“So far that she will never find her way back, 
perhaps.” 
“ What do you mean?” 
“The ‘ Olympus’ sails to-morrow morning.” 
“Well, Madam ?” 
“For Europe a 
“Yes, Madam.” 
“ hus woman might visit Europe?” 
“T understand you, madam.” 
“T never do any kind of business by the halves, 
Mr. Summers; [ never mind cost in such aifairs. 
“T know—I know,” said the little fat man; * but 
{don't see how you can get this Mrs, Burt on 
board the Olympus.” 
“You don't?” 
“No, madam.” 
“Or how I shalt detain that fair sweetheart of 
yours, L suppose, without any trouble ies 
“Teavt suy thitt I ean see, madam,” 
“There is just the difference; L know all about 
it, Mr, Sumners, Allow me to bid you youd eve- 
ning,” and the woman arose to leave ube room, 
but Mr. Summers detained her, 
“One word more, Madam.” 
“Well, sir.” 
“ She is very pretty—very interesting, and may 
beg very hard; you will nut let her go, madam?” 
‘The Woman’ ‘smiled a contemptuous, fiendish 
simile. 
“If she wept tears of blood they couldn’t move 
me, sir. Again, good night.” 
She bowed her Jauntily decked head and rustled 
from the apartment, intent upon her nelurions 
plan, while Alberte Suinmers, the grey-hai 
jain, returned home, determining 10 apologize to 
his wife for his lateness by’ saying very important 
business had detained him. And his wite would 
believe him, and pity him; “ poor man, he wi 8 just 
wearing his life awa ny Wi ith his steady appiication 
to, business; would’nt he try and be more care- 
















































Mr. Summers laughed in hi 


sleeve and said— 
“Yes ’—that is, in imagin 


tion, and ouly in im- 





Madam Frazier’s plan was one that required to 
pnediately put into exceution, Mer nurse st 










wed in the Olympus ;” her uext was to visit 
- Burt and Mildred, and to commence with 
ital acting by which many a hapless 
beguiled te ruin. 

“YT amashamed,” she said, in a soft, insim 
tone, “Lam thoroughly ashamed of the insulc that 
has been offered you beneath this root’ by one of 














“Then you will allow us to go now, kind lady ?” 
aid Mildred, thankfully, 

“Most assured smy child, if you wish it, at 
2 hotel for the accomodation 
on to confine any one in, 











ers, NOEL pri 





Mildred looked inyuiringly at Mrs. Burt, while 






“What time does thee think it i 
Madam Frazier glanced at her jew 
“A little after midnight, madam.” 
“ And this isa hotel ?” 


Med watch. 





“Then 





Suppose we may as well stay here until 
no pl for two women at 
said Mrs, Burt, looking at Mil- 





The latter said nothing, but looked dissatistied. 
“Dost thee not wish to stay here, friend Mil 





There was a yague, undefined fear in the heart 
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of the latter; but she was ashamed of it, and so, 
smiling a little wan ghost of a smile, said, 

“Certainly, if you think best.” 

“Then thou wilt zive us a room, friend?” said 
Mrs. Burt, turning to the ficud-hearted woman. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And a little taste of supper, a cup of tea, &c.” 

“ Certainly. 

There was something in the woman’s counte- 
nance that caused Mildred to shudder. 

* Are you cold, my dear,” asked Madam Frazier, 

“No, oh no,” replied Mildred, hurriedly; “ but 
the room—” 

A pretty, tasteful apartment was the one given 
to Mrs. Burt and Mildred for their use, and a few 
moments after a servant brought up a delicate 
and tempting supper. But the tea was drugged! 

In the deep sleep that followed, Mrs, Burt was 
conveyed, in her insensibility, on bourd the vessel 
that was about setting sail; and, ere she returned 
to consciousness, she was far enough away out up- 
on the blue bosom of the broad Atlantic. 

And Mildred? Wellitis that there is One whose 
arm is not shortencd, and whose car is never 
heavy. Man proposes, but God disposes. 

Alberte Summers forgot that he did not hold his 
own destiny in his own weak hand—forgot that all 
his base plans were known to Him who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. He had lived year after year 
in wickedness; he forgot that his cup of iniquity 
was so full, another drop would canse it to over- 
flow; forgot the dying woman who had said, “ As 
you are dealing by me so may the Lord do unto 
you.” But there is One who nerer forgets! One 
who has said,  Vengence is mine, and I will re- 
pay!” and that Bemg never lies! 

Before morning the Grim Messenger upon the 
pale horse, whose name is Death, tapped at the 
door and said to Albert Summers, “Your day of 
grace is over, you must go with me.” 

“ Congestion of the brain,” the physician said. 

Before another night Alberte Summers had gone 
to his last account! 

Peace be with him; let us not judge him; the dy- 
ing thief cried, “Lord remember me,” and was 
forgiven; but no prayer for forgiveness trembled 

upon Alberte Summers’ vile lips; and yet Heaven 
De merciful to him, we ery; we poor, frail, erring 

Is, shall we say ought clse than Heaven be 
rciful, when our own hearts are to be judged at 
that same tribunal? God forbid that we should 
condemn. 

And Mildred—was it a miracle that saved her 
from a fate far worse than death? Little did she 
think that the simple name upon the corner of her 
handkerchief, her maiden name, Mildred St. Clare, 
would prove her salvation. Yet so it was. 

The black, snaky cyes of the fiend-woman soft- 
ened as she read the name. 

“St. Clare—ch? St. Clare, and what was your 
mother’s name?” asked Madam Frazier. 

“Emma Bolton, before she was married,” re- 
plied Mildred, wonderingly. 

“Emma Bolton! is it possible!” There were 














tears in the snaky, evil eyes then; they seemed cvil | almost insane when I found you had deserted us, 


no longer. 

“And Emma St. Clare now?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you are Emma Bolton’s child, and I was 
plotting your ruin!” cricd the woman, excitedly ; 

“her child—the child of Emma &t. Clare.” 

“My ruin?” gasped Mildred, wildly; “say, wo- 
man, woman, what do you mean? Have you de- 
ceived me? Where is my friend—is she not com- 
ing back, and—” 

“T have deceived you; she is not coming back, 
and if 1 should tell you the name of the house you 
are in your face would burn with very shame. 
But you are her child; bad_and lost as I am, I 
would not harm you now. +So listen to me, girl; 
before you sce a woman lost to truth and virtue, 
yet once the dearest friend, the most devoted friend 
your mother ever knew.” 

“A friend of my mother’s? did you know my 
mother, really, truly?” asked Mildred, doubtfully. 

“Yes, truly I did; listen to my story, Mildred 
St. Clare; it is a long one, but I will shorten it so 
as not to weary you. Your mother and myself 
were schoolmates. She, beautiful, weathy and 
idolized; I a child of poverty, ill-favored, and neg- 
lected; yet I had one friend; your mother forgot 
her rank and took me by the hand and called me 
her friend. We were girls then, but I remember 
all too well, Need I tell you how I repaid that 
friendship with my deepest devotion, that I wor- 
shiped Emma Bolton, that I loved her better than 
my life? I was not bad then; if she had lived near 
me always I never should have sold myself for a 
few honied words and broad pieces of gold; no, 
no; but your mother married Dr. St. Clare and 
went South, and J—fell down—down! [have been 
falling ever since. Iam lost! lost!! 


The woman wrung her hands wildly, and smote 
upon her breast as she repeated—‘ Lost! lost! 
lost!” 

Mildred shuddered. 

“T need not tell you how it all happened,” the 
‘woman went on to say; “I only knew that your 
mother was an angel; that for her sake two names 
were sacred in my heart—her maiden and her 
wedded name; the latter is yours. Go—it has 
saved you! Go—this is no place for innocence and 
virtue. Go! go, lest I go mad! lest [ go mad!” 

“You are very like her, although not half so 
beautiful,” continued the woman, “ nor half as 
grand, I know; yet you are her child. When you 
see her, tell her sometimes to pray for the poor lost 
Helen Frazier.” 

And thus it was Mildred Summers was saved. 

“{ will go to my mother,” she said to herself. 
“T have no where else to go; but will she take me 
back?” - 

I thought of the letter she had written to her 


mother—that unanswered letter caused her to wa- 


ver. i 
“Should she go and be rejected, perhaps? 
should she? She will let me die there perhaps; 
she cannot refuse me that boon; she will let me 
die at the dear old home, and bury me by dear fa- 
ther’s side. Yes, I will go. 
But how? She had no money, and to go 50 
‘eat a distance would incur considerable expense. 
fter some hesitation she determined to part with 
aring,a small fanciful necklace, a pair of cardrops 
and a Denti pin, articles he was wearing, but 
i ‘ould dispense with. ; : 
See inleatls of course, didn’t bring half their 


value, but the amount was sufficient to enable her 
to set ont upon her journey—all alone. i 
It was evening, nearly dusk, when she arrived 
at the station nearest her native village, a hack was 
there in waiting, in which sho took passage for 
her home. Home! her dear, blessed home, her 
loved, cherished home! What varied thoughts 
flitted through her brain, what commingled emo- 
tions swelled in her ulmost broken heart; poor 
child! she was but a child after all. What shame 
that the tears welled up from the hazle eyes! what 
shame that she forgot the pride and dignity of a 
wealthy planter’s daughter, and sobbed as if her 
poor heart would break. 
Her father was dead! and her mother—would 
not she turn her away? or would she take her to 
her heart; and, forgiving her past crrors, allow her 
toagain be a daughter to her? Would she? Poor 
child! how little she knew of a true mother’s love; 
how little she knew of 2 mother’s forgiveness. 
Let us pass lightly over that meeting between 
mother and child; it was a scene too touchingly 
sacred for less than an angel’s pen to describe. It 
was cloquent, more with looks and actions than 
words; the dead was alive, the lost was found; a 
father’s pride might have held out against the re- 
creant child, the mother’s love never. 
“ T have only come back to you to dic, mother; 
only to sleep by the willows close by father’s side 
—that is all—ail.” 
“Not to dic, but to live, my child,” the fond 
mother would reply; “to live forme—for yourself, 
my dear one.” 
But Mildred would shake her head sadly, and 
say, over again—“ No, no—to die!” 
‘Wecks passed, and Mildred’s health slowly de- 
clined; when any botice was taken of the change 
for the worse by her mother she would smile sad- 
ly, and say—“ Yes, yes, ’tis slow dying, but sure; 
slow, but sure.” 
“Tt is not so casy to die as you may think, Mil- 
dred,” ber mother said, one day; “ for over twen- 
ty years I have lived as you are now living—alive, 
hut praying for death.” 
“You, mother ?” 
“Yes, me, Mildred.” 
“ And why should you be tired of life? you sure- 
ly never knew such sorrow as mince?” questioned 
the daughter, looking up into the white, patient 
face bending above her. 
. St. Clare shuddered. 
“Heaven grant that you never may, my child,” 
she said; “ but your suffering is not to be com- 
pared with that which has tortured me for more 
than ascore of years. I have lived, as it were, up- 
on the rack; [ have shuddered at night as I thought 
af smother: day to live; my life has been a living 
leath.” 
“Tell me of it, mother;” come from Mildred’s 
white lips. Mrs. St. Clare shook her head sadly. 
“No, no—not now—not now,” she cried, pas- 
sionately; “ sometime I will tell it to you, if you de- 
sire it, after I say that it was the revelation of this 
secret to your father that caused his death. I was 





and I told him the story, the fearful story, foolish 
girl, you are asking for now; you desire the 
knowledge of a secret that would add tenfold to 
your misery.” 

Mrs. St. Clare paused. 

“Tell me the worst, mother; I can bear it,” 
whispered Mildred; “let meshare your grief, your 
sorrow, whatever it is, with you.” 

“Tt would only add to_yours without lessening 
mine,” replied Mrs. St. Clare, sadly. “ Wait.” 

“ And why wait?” questioned Mildred, cagerly, 
with clasped hands, and eyes raiscd to her parent’s 
imploringly. 

“ Because I may be stronger sometime to tell 
you; because you may be stronger sometime to 
car. Say no more of this, Mildred; there is an- 
other subject I want to talk to you of.” 

“ And that subject, mother?” 

“ T want to talk to you of yourself, Mildred.” 

“ Well, mother.” 

“You are young, and I may say beautiful, Mil- 
dred, because you have taken one mis-step it is no 
reason you should punish yourself’ for it all your 
life. Guy Summers, however much you may have 
Joved him, has proved himself’ so unworthy of you 
I can see no reason why you should still bear his 
name.” 

“What do you mean, mother?” 

“Obtain a divorce!” * 

The poor creature covered her white face with 
her hands and shuddered. 

“No, no!” she said; “although he has broken 
his marriage vow, mine shall be kept sacred. I 
promised to love him while I lived. I shall ever 
do so.” 

“Love a villain, Mildred?” 

“T don’t love his errors, mother; he was sorely 
tempted, but I know he loved me—perhaps—” 
«What, Mildred?” 

“He may be a better man; he may repent—” 
“And you would forgive him the deadly wrong 
he has doue you?” questioned the mother, bitterly. 
The sweet face looked up hopefully, the smiles 
breaking through the tears. 

“As L hope for Weaven; yes, mother, if he 
should truly repent, and say, ‘ Mildred, darling, 
forgive me,’ I would. Oh, Guy! Guy!” 

“You aro a strange girl, Mildred,” said Mrs. 
St. Clare, looping back the crimson curtains, and 
looking out into the sunshine. “ And yet, child,” 
an expression of pain passed over the mother’s 
features; “ at your age [should have said the same. 
Ob, Walter! Walter Mayne!” 

Mrs. St. Clare bowed her head, and the tears 
stole from between the white jewelled fingers that 
hid her face. 

“Waiter Mayne! who was Walter Mayne?” 
questioned Mildred, wonderingly. 

But the look of anguish upon her mother’s face 
made her regret-the question; and yet, for days 
and wecks afterwards, she asked herself, fecling 
that much devolved upon the auswer—* Who was 
Walter Mayne?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
ar. 


Imrration.—Insist on yourself; never imitate. 
Your own gift you can present every moment with 
the cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation ; 
but of the adopted talent of another you have 
only an extemporaneous half possession. That 
which each can do best, none but his Maker can 





Original. 
ALLIE IS AN ANGEL NOW. 
AME is an angel now, 
She knows no pain nor care; 

She’s gone to join the pure and good 

In mansions bright and fair. 
Of all our merry school-girl band, 

In childhood’s happy hour, 
No one was ever loth to say 

“ Sweet Allie is the flower.” 


But, one day, we missed her smilé, 
‘We missed her voice at play, 

And soon we Jearned that Allic dear 
‘Was taken ill that day. 

Then unto her cottage home 
Her little face we sought, 

And, since we'd seen our Allie last 
A great change had been wrought. 


The little form we so much loved 
‘Was agonized with pain, 

And throbbing with bewildered thought 
Was her then fevered brain. 

Ouce more we sought our Allie’s side 
To sny that last good-bye, 

Since we were told by those who knew, 
That Allie soon must die. 


“Im going home,” she sweetly said, 
“ Denth’s angel now has come; 
Farewell iny Hitle school-mates dear, 
For I am going home.” 
Long we stood by Allie’s side, 
Beut o’er the clay-cold cheek, 
To kiss the once wari rosy lips 
That never more would speak. 


They buried her on the mouutain side, 
Beneath an old elm tree, 
Where Allie and her school-mates oft 
Had played in childish glee; 
Friend of my youth, oh how I love 
‘That spot unto this day, 
And hope my form will rest at last 
Beside swect Allie Gray. 
Ina CLayTon. 


MINIATURE MACHINERY. 


Mo skill and perseverance have been dis- 
played by the ingenious in all ages in the con- 
struction of miniature objects—the purposes to be 
gained being minuteness of proportion with delica- 
cy of finish, Veritable watches have becn sect in 
finger-rings ; a dinner-set, with all its appurtenan- 
ces, placed in a hazel nut; and a coach and four 
enclosed in a cherry-stone. Beyond the mere 
training of the hand and eye to the accomplish- 
ment of delicate work, there can be nothing gained 
by such exhibitions of ingenuity; and were it not 
for this acquirement we might safely pronounce 
all these tiny inventions as the offspring of ingeni- 
ous trifling. 

Cicero, according to Pliny’s report, saw the 
whole Iliad of Ilomer written in so fine a chaaacter 
that it could be contained in in a nut-shell; ‘and 
lian speaks of one Myrmcecides, a Milesian, and 
of Callicrates, a Lacedaemonian, the first of whom 
made an ivory chariot, so small and so delicately 
framed that a fly with its wing could at the sume 
time cover it and a little ivory ship of the same di- 
mentions; the second formed ants and other little 
animals out of ivory, which were so extremely 
small that their component parts were scarcely to 
be distinguished with the naked eye. Ie states 
also, in the same place, that one of those artists 
wrote a distich, in golden letters, which he enclosed 
in the rind of a grain of corn. 

Arnold, the London watchmaker, constructed a 
watch for George IIL, which was set in a finger- 
ring; but this was nothing uncommon, for the Em- 
peror Charles V. and James I. of England, had 
similar ornaments in the jewels of their rings; and 
this species of mechanism is sometimes witnessed, 
on alarger scale, in the bracelets of ladies. In 
Kirby’s Museum notice is taken of an exhibition 
at the house of one Boverick, a watchmaker in the 
Strand, (1745,) at which were shown, among other 
things, the following curiosities: 1st, The furniture 
of a dining-room, with two persons seated at din- 
ner, and a footmon in waiting—the whole capable 
of being enclosed in a cherry-stone; 2d, a landau 
in ivory, with four persons inside, two postillions, 
a driver, and six horses—the whole fully mounted 
and drawn by a flee; 3d, a four-wheeled open 
chaise, equally perfect, and weighing only one 
grain. Another London exhibitor, about the same 
time, constructed of ivory a tea-table, fully 
equipped, with urn, tea-pot, cups, saucers, ete.— 
the whale being contained in a Barcelon filbert 
sitell, 
In 1828, a mechanic of Plymouth completed a 
miniature cannon and carriage, the whole of which 
only weighed the twenty-ninth part of a grain. 
The cannon had bore and touch-hole complete; the 
gun was of steel, the carriage of gold, aud the 
wheels of silver. The workmanship was said to 
be beautiful, but could only be seen to advantage 
through a powerful magnifying-glass. 

















FEMALE ATTIRE IN ANCIENT TIMES, 


WRITER in a Jate number of an English pub- 
lication, descanting on that universally inter- 
esting topic, dress, has some remarks on female 
fashions in by-gone ages which are worth reading. 
The Jewish women did not keep long to the pas- 
toral simplicity which characrerized Sarah, Rebec- 
ca and Rachel; they abandoned the woolen robe 
and the modest veil for tunics of costly stuffs and 
embroidered head-dresses. We have no very ex- 
act account of the form of their garments; howev- 
er, we know that they were forbidden by law to 
show their faces; that the old women wore undyed 
wool or linen, although the young ones were per- 
mitted to wear many colors at a time, the only re- 
striction being that they were not to mix worsted 
aud cotton together. These dresses were orna- 
mented with ‘knots, fringes, purple borders and 
embroidery. When Judith went to Holofernes 
she wore a mitre, after the manner of the Syrian 
women. Ezekiel and Isainh cnumorate with great 
bitterness the number of ornaments that were worn 
by the women of their day. 
The Greeks showed a much puror taste. The 
long tunic, with its large plaits 
waist, a large veil, which concealed a greater part 
of the hair, and a mantle, formed the entire dress. 








an art in which they greatly excelled. When 
dressed for any great oce! 





tsion, they wore amber 
necklaces, ear-rings with their pendants, and bracc- | says Dobbs, was a woman that he met yesterday. 
lets of carved stones. The bus-relicfs of the Pan-| Grace was in her stop, heaven in her eyes, and in 


The Roman matrons, during the first years of 
the republic, dressed in unison with the severity 
of their morals: the white togas reached up to the 
throat; brides replaced the white veil with a bright 
red one, which they ornamented with a wreath of 
verveine, the hair being fastened up with an ar- 
row. But this simplicity soon disappeared, and 
the whole world was made to contribute to the 
Roman ladies. The Gauls and the Germans sup- 
plied them with false hair, which they ornamented 
with gold chains, pearls and artificial flowers, 
scented with Oriental perfumes. It is certain that 
the women of our day cannot be accused of mbre 
extravagance than was in practice among the Ro- 
man’s, to say nothing of the rouge and cosmetics 
with which we happily now dispense, although 
many of our great-grandmothers remember that 
pernicious habit being in use in England. They 
went so far as to wear three dresses at one time, 
one as costly as the other. Young girls wore a 
band fastened tightly round the waist; this was the 
origin of our “stays, which we wisely make less 
stiff than half a century ago, when gig scarcely 
dared to jump about and look natural. The front 
of the dresses were then cut square and low, in or- 
der to show the costly necklaces, which were ap~ 
parently common to all; and a Iady dared no more 
appear without pearls or diamonds than a consul 
would without the marks of his dignity. Lolla 
Paulina, from whom Cualgula was divorced, once 
wore several thousands pounds’ worth of emeralds 
at a mere friendly party. As many as six rings 
were worn on each finger. Then they had sum- 
mer rings and winter rings, and to obtain Grecian 
ornaments, and eastern pearls and rubies, they 
would have committed any act of folly. But, at 
the downfall of the Empire, a warning voice hav- 
ing called upon them “to cast away their uscless 
ornamenrs,” and many of them having become 
disciples of their divine masrer, the money which 
was previously expended upon dress was given to 
the poor, and other nations, which were to occupy 
the principal position in the world, brought their 
northern habits of simplicity into use. 





Original. 
A MOTHER zo HER SON. 


\WENTY-ONE years ago to-day, 
A little helpless babe you lay 
Upon your mother’s breast. 
Sweet innocence was on thy brow; 
Methinks J see that image now 
In quiet slumber rest. 


You were my first, my cherished boy, 

‘You were my pride, my greatest joy 
‘Was centered in my son. 

‘Wath fondest hopes and anxious fears 

I’ve watched o’er thee these many years, 
But now my task is done. 


Go, then, my son, my noble boy, 
And all your future years employ 
In doin, good to all. 
Safe on life’s sea then may you glide, 
‘With hope’s firm anghor by your side, 
‘That you may never fall. 


‘When on life's tempest you are tossed, 
And all your brightest hopes are crossed, 
Then look to Him above; 
*Tis God can hush the storm to peace, 
And bid the raging waters cease, 
‘And fill your soul with love. 


Farewell, my son, the time is near 
A mother’s voice you will not hear, 
Nor know a * mother’s love.” 
But oh, when she is passed away, 
Remember, then, to watch and pray, 
That we may meet above. B.A.T. 





ALEXANDER I. OF PRUSSIA. 


W #EN Russia was, in 1812, thrown into con- 
sternation by the invasion of the French, no 
one of the imperial houschold or council main- 
tained a calm and composed spirit, under the daily 
reports of fresh disasters, except Prince Galitzin. 
The Emperor remarked this with surprise, and 
one day, while they were alone, asked how it hap- 
pened. The Prince drew forth a small Bible from 
his pocket, and held it to the Emperor, who 
stretched out his hand to take it, when by accident 
the volume fell to the ground. Being instantly 
picked up ‘by the Prince, it was found to have 
opened at the ninety-first Psalm: “Ho that dwell- 
eth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of 
the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress; my 
God, in him I will'trust.” (ver. 2.) 
“Oh, that your majesty would seck that refugo, 
replied the Prince, after his royal master and he 
lad read the passage together, and then hastened 
from the presence. The Emperor retained the Bi- 
ble, and doubtless read the Psalm to the end. i 
Shortly after, a day of supplication and fasting 
was ordered by Alexander; and the Pope, as the 
priests of the Greck Church are called, whose turn 
it was to preach before the Court, chose for his 
text the ninety-first Psalm, without having been 
induced thereto by any hint from cither the Em- 
eror or his minister. 
eon the afternoon of the fast day Alexander sent 
to his private chaplain desiring him to come and 
read a portion of the Bible to hin in his tent, The 
official came, and commenced his duty with the 
inety-first Psalm. 
mol ! cried the Emperor, rather offended by 
what he naturally concluded must be the result of 
collusion; “who desired you to read that particu- 
Jar Psalm to me?” ‘| i 
“God!” replied the chaplain, with great solem- 
nity. rs 
« Wow mean you?” exclaimed the Emperor. | 
“Taken by surprise,” resumed the chaplain, 
“by your majesty’s command, and feeling the 
high responsibility which would rest on iny choice, 
T knelt down and implored the Almighty to guide 
me in the selection of the Scripture I should read 
in the event of your majesty leaving me without 
directions on the subject, and the ninety-first 
Psalm was brought ¥ powerfully to my mind that 
I could not doubt fiat was the answer to my 





‘astened at the | prayer.” 


The impression mado on the Emperor by these 
yemarkable coincidences is said to have been deep 


Sometimes they ornamented it with embroidery, | and lasting. 


re 
press ees The most beautiful sight in Nature, 








teach him.—Emerson. 


theon give an exact copy of this costume. 


her arms a baby. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 








Original. 
A MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD. 


N childhood’s happy hour 
How bright the tufure seoms; 
As wo roam from flower to flower 
‘Tis all a golden dream. 
Each littte heart how joyous, 
‘No tears bedim the aves; 
There seeme no cloud before us, 
But beaming raptures rise. 


There’s onc amid the flowers 
Of childhood’s rosy time, , 
I’ve wandered with for hours 
Benenth the glad sunshine; 
Of all the say, companions 
In youth's bright rosy hour, 
She was the fairest blossom 
Ever hung in beauty’s bower. 


Her eyes in love were beaming, 
Her oheeke they bore the hue 

Of summer's blushing roses 
Alll bathed in pearly dew. 

And hair, whose raven blackness 
‘Seemed darker than the night, 
All dressed with beauteous flowers 

From Flora’s brow so bright. 


Llove that little maiden, 
With beaming eyes of blue, 

And, should her heart kuow sorrow, 
*Twould pierce mine through and ‘through. 
, tears, may you be strangers 
Unto the one I love; 

God shield her and protect her, 
Aye, keep her in thy love. 


And when the autumn hazes 
Melt down the amber sky; 
‘When Friendship’s flowers have faded, 
All withered round us lie: 
When Hopes we love and cherish 
Have sank in night away, 
Then may she wing her upward flight 
To bright eternal day. 
Guo. C. TyrreLy, 


Original. 
THE WAY I LOST A LOVER. 


BY MARY I. PURINGTON. 
6T)ARE you do it, Mary? Dare you put his 

D love to the trial?” aay 

“{ dave test his much-talked-of affection; his 
courage, too, will be sufficiently tried. But here 
goes, win or lose; the thing shall be done. When 

make up my mind to do a thing, ’tis next to be- 
ing accomplished. Mark Eldon is not the man I 
imagine him to be, if, after this trial, he stilt 
raves of his changeless love and unwavering affec- 
tion.” 

“ Twish I had your pluck, cousin, and somebody 
that I know should be passed through the fire of 
public laughter and ridicule. O dear! I do wish I 
had a little moral courage. I wish I dared act as 
Lliked every time that I go out with these long, 


frolic of a pet kitten, really at the pugilistic attitude 
of fright in which Mark Eldon stood, and my posi- 
tion of laughable defiance. He was determined to 
back out, and [ was as determined he shouldn’t . 
80 I said,—* Come,” and flung open the hall-door, 
leaving our attitudes to be detormined on and in. 
preted as they pleased by all the pedestrians of 
Chestuat Street. av 

This was too much. So, with a twitch at his 
fob-chain, he summonned the courage to step on 
to the flag-stones. Another pause and the people 
gawked and stared. Mark made a desperate effort 
and descended the steps. 

“Won’t we go down this way? It’s pleasanter 
thero in the morning.” 

No, I can’t,” [ replied; “T’ve got a little shop- 
Ping todo. Let’s go up Chestnut to Fifth Street.” 

Another and a more desperate effort, and wo 
were well in the street; but Mark Eldon could not 
have looked more confused and cowardly if he had 
been stealing. Young America crowded around 
us, but, like a true blue Briton, Mark kept mo 
company. 2 

Arrived at Fuller & Co’s, I stepped in to make 
my trifling purchases, and when I came back to 
the door where my Mark was left, behold he was 
not there. Goue like a rocket, and I was left to 
stem the tide alone. Boys and the delightful rey 
resentatives of our great and growing republic, in 
the form of great live moustached things, who are 
a blasphemy to the male gender, commenced quot- 
ing college lore, (I suppose it was, by its highly 
clevating tone) for my especial benefit. 

Crowding through a group of these polite repre- 
sentatives, [ espied, directly ahead, a gentleman 
whose modest, timid manners had made him a 
butt for ridicule for both sexes—and whom I’d 
heard denominated as “ soft,” he was so behind 
the times. [ made a bold dive, and reached his 
side. He had turned to sce the cause of the com- 
motion, just as { touched his arm with my parasol; 
and, as | asked his escort through the rabble, he 
blushed, but complied with such gusto that I saw 
’twas no trial for him; he gave the few who fol- 
lowed us some sort of a glance from his usually 
veiled eyes, and they were not; they scattered like 
leaves in a gale. We crossed Chestnut into Sixth 
Street, and, triumph complete! stumbled upon the 
illustrious Mr. Eldon. With a nod we passed him, 
and didn’t he look cheap when I asked Charlie to 
look at my courageous lover? 


“ How did you make it, Mary?” asked Julia, as 
I tossed my bloomer hat upon the sofa, revealing 
eyes that snapped a little, and rather a saucy-look- 
ing face general; 

“ First rate. st my lover at the first throw; 
at the next throw found a man in the full sense of 
the word, in gentlemanly courage and politeness. 
Eldon ran away, actually dodged me and hid?” 

“ How did you get back alive through the rabble 





flupping dresses, and come back either with my | that fattens in our strects?” 


dress and ankles wet, or clse my arms and shoul- 
ders aching by reason of holding my skirts from 
the dirt, I am so mad that I can scarcely treat my- 
self with decency.” 


“ Charles Saunders gallanted me.” 

“ Not Charlie, little, bashful Charlie Saunders ?” 

“The same, And I advise people to speak in a 
respectful manner of Charles Saunders, when, in 


“LT wish you did dare to try Mr. Alden, Julia; | future, his name is mentioned in my hearing.” 


but you have one redeeming trait about it; you 


“ Well, I declare,” said Julia, “who would have 


don’t run down the costume as ungenteel, why | thought it?” 


don’t you do it, but give a simple, straightforward 


“Tdid of both; hence the test. I knew Eldon 


reason—you are afraid to. Pity we all Were not | was a coward and that young Saunders’ girlish ex- 
as afraid of committing wrong actions as we are | terior was an armour of true courage; that which 
of doing as reason dictates when ’tis opposed by | vaunteth not and is not puffed up, and I knew that, 


the side of public ridicule.” 


to strike against it, would give the ring of the true 


“T know it; ’tis humiliating to own the truth; | metal.” 


no matter how ridiculous a fashion is—nay, it 


“ Well, Lam glad that you havo tried them, and 


may actually be demoralizing in its influences and | now I shouldn’t wonder if Charlic—” 


certain ruination of health, yet just let the demon 


“Nor [ either,” [ broke in; “ but the next time 


Fashion smile upon it, and ‘tis donned by high and | that Isee Mr. Eldon [shall invite him to walk 


low, by the pure and the vile.” 
“Yes, Julia; and let a person dare to step aside 
from the ‘thus and so’ of these fushionists, and 


with me.” 
“ He won't visit you again, Mary.” 
“ Decidedly not.” He is shocked worse than if 


everything in the form of reputation is gone in-| he had come in contact with a galvantic battery; 


stanter. 


‘cople, ’tis said, would not do this and or, if he isn’t now, he will be if he ever comes here 


that, so opposite to the majority, if they were just/again. The contemptible coward! If I could so 
what they should he, and so forth. Now, to come | far forget my dignity ’d give hima blowing up, 
directly to the point, those who insult my clothes | a real powder-mill explosion; but bah! what a 
I consider of about as much importance in weigh- | waste of breath.” 


ing the matter ay a feather opposed, in the bal- 


Now, my dear male beloveds, I would give 


ances, to a big chunk of lead. Jones’ reputation you my blessing, or something as good. Your 


can be sustained in no other way than by the cov- | vaunted cour ‘age is such that you can’ 


ering of cloth that is put upon it; it must decide 


t stand it to 
see a woman insulted, but you cut and run. That 


ly, be a scabby affair, hardly worth the pains of'jis the rule—Charles Saunders is the exception. 
M 





saving. How ildon will cither win my 





Stvaigten up, oh man, and, in the exhuberance of 


respect or forfeit it torever in this trial of  to-mor- | your Samson, exelaim,—© Who can pull up Levia- 
, 


row.” 


than with a hook, & " 
Where lieth thy strength, oh man? Verily, we 


The May morning was all alive with bird-songs, | opine it gocs where was found the strength of the 
and the merry ripple of streams that gamboled in | ancient prodigy of strength—to hair. Therefore, 
their freedom; it was all sweet with the breath of | the long-disputed questions concerning whiskers, 
daisics and violets; it was all pure with the sweet | moustaches and long locks are decided. Give the 
airs of spring; and, on this morning, [ was to win | world the key of your non-Herculean attributes— 
or lose a lover. I had staked his love, and would | it breaks out in the head and face—goes to hail 


the first throw lose it? If so, I would rap his cars 
with the empty dice-box. 

Puuctual to the moment, the hall door trembled 
back on its hinges, and a cloud of perfume entered 
the room. Behind it, strutting with an “ P?m- 
deeply-in-love ” air, came the object of my dream, 
and tho subject of the coming trial. “At that 
tine, for once in my life, I was fashionable—keep- 
ing my lover waiting some time ere [ announced 
myself ready for the walk; and, when I made that 
announcement, shades of the great and glorious 
bards! did mortal eyes ever behold such a Profile, 
such a face, as reposed above Mr. Eldon’s collar? 
He looked somewhat as Milton tells of Satan star- 
ing at the people of Eden, “ askance, with aspect 
malign.” He choked, he looked at me and choked 
again. Ho looked at me and gasped; he looked 
again and stammered: 

“Excuse me, Miss P., but thought you said 
you were at liberty to promenade with me this 
morning.” 

ae So am I, Mr. Eldon; Iam waiting your plea- 
sure. 

He rose and twitched his cravat, jerked his hat- 
brim nervously, and Planted his walking-stick on 
the carpet with a look that was easily to be inter- 
preted,—‘“ I'll he hanged if I don’t get out of this 
scrape somehow.” 

“T called to say that I had a little business to do 
this morning. May be this afternoon would be 
more—” 

“Conveniont? Not with me, I assure you, Mr. 
Elden,” [ replied, with a smile, while Julia made 
a breach—no, a pair of breeches—in etiquette, by 
laughing and clapping her hands ostensibly at the 














Original. 
1 AM WEARY. 


AM weary, sad and weary, 
Weary of this ceascless strife; 
Weary of the olouds that gather 
Darkly iu the inoru of fife; 

Oft Pm Weeping, eudly weeping 
O’er the memories of the past, 
Over the hopes I fondly cherished, 
O'er the joys too sweet to last. 


Iam weary, ead and weary, 
All the world is dark and drear; 
Hope and joy have fied forever, 
Leaving naught but sorrow here; 
In my bosom sadness reigneth, 
All within is dark despair; 
Quickly have the shadows gathered, 
Shadows dark of grief aud care. 


Yet there comes a whisper, stealing 
Softly from un unknown shore; 
And, in gentle accents cheering, 
Bids me murmur never more; 
Bids me this vain repining, 
Quickly banish every sorrow; 
Bids my soul, depressed to hope, 
A brighter dawn to-morrow. 








Iam weary, oh! my Father, 
Weary of this bitter cup; 
Weary of the vain eudeayor 
‘Lo still bear my burden up. 
If the clouds still darker gather, 
If no ray of light I sce, 
If the last fond hope shall perish, 
Stil) DI put my trust in Thee. 
Norman A. Suita. 








Original. 
DREAMING OF THEE. 


J DREAM of thee to-night, dear love, 
By this open window sitting, 
While with fingers soft the twilight 
Night’s dark-threaded robe is Knitting. 
reaming, dreamiug of thee— 
And thy dreams—are they not ofmo? 


I dream of thee this hour, my love, 
For the moonlight softy Deaming, 
Thoughts of other twilights seudethi, 
Through the halls of memory gleaming. 
Dreaming—dreamiug of thee, 
Does not thy memory turn to me? 


I dream of thee because, sweet love, 
Absence stirs the wells of feeling— 
I miss the glance of tender eyes, 
Their depths of steadfast love revealing; 
Dreaming—dreaming of thee, 
Are my fond eyes as dear to thee? 


And still I dream of thee, my love, 
While the starlight dim is paling, 
I hear thy voice caresa my name, 
In the night-wind’s mystic wailing; 
Dreamfug—dreaming of thee, 
Is not thy voice calling to me? 


Tl dream of theo til! morning, love, 
Thou shalt still be near me sleepiug, 
All the night thou shalt caress me, 
With fond fingers softly creeping; 
Dreaming—droaming of thee, 
Our lives shall oue dream sometime be. 
J. Har. Exxior. 





JAPANESE DISREGARD OF LIFE. 


T= anecdote related by us a few days ago, il- 
lustrative of the custom of duelling in Japan, 
was undoubtedly authentic. The essence of ducl- 
ling in that country, as was shown by that anec- 
dote, is suicide. That is in reality the essence of 
duelling everywhere; but the Jupancse are the 
only ones who curry the theory ont fully into bold 
and pertinent practice. Our duellists virtually 
commit suicide by throwing their lives iuto each 
other’s hands; but they are nevertheless very glud 
to escape the logical and natural result of their 
philosophy, by dodging the shot or the stab which 
they invite, and seldom find any diffliculty in heal- 
ing up their wounded honor without the infliction 
of physical injury. Not so with the more coura- 

ous and more consistent Japanese. With them 
ishonor is certain death; and to make assurance 
sure, they take their lives with their own unfulter- 
ing hands, instead of leaving the issue to the 
chance shot of an inexperienced marksman, or the 
trembling hand of a timid antagonist. With our 
Washington practitioners honor is as casily cured 
as wounded. A Japanese challenge requires both 
parties shall stop their mouths, and stay their ap- 
petites forever, which requisition each fulfills for 
himself, by the very delicate and summary opcra- 
tion of making and cfiectual and fatal hole in his 
abdominal region. And cach strives to anticipate 
the other in the tragical performance, 

The anecdote referred to was probably founded 
on the following incident, for the truth of which 
we have the authority of a credible writer on Ja- 

an, 

B The gentlemen of the court having met on the 
staircase of the imperial palace, their sabres chanc- 
ed to strike one against the other. The one who 
was going down considered the circumstance an 
affront, although the one who was encumbered at 
the time with a dish for tho emperor’s table, at- 
tributed it to accident, adding, however, 

“ After all my sabre is as good as yours.” 

“Twill show you the ditference between the 
two,” replied the other, and suiting tho action to 
the word he drew his sabre and applied it with 
deadly effect to the consecrated abdomen, 

‘The other, as soon as he could go up the stairs, 
and perform his duty to the emperor, hurried back 
to his expiring adversary, and expressing his joy 
at finding him still alive, declared that nothing but 
his service to the emperor prevented his being be- 
forehand with him, and that he had now come to 
prove that his sabre was fully equal to his. Where- 
upon he procecded to open his bowels of honor, 
and was soon a corpse at his fallen enemy’s side. 

The Japunese in other cases make ¢ a nicer 
point of honor than this, and carry the principle of 
suicide to an extreme, which, if the habit should 
obtain in this country, would make a good many 
vacancies in our official’s stations, aud help us 
along materially with our favorite theory of rota- 
tion in office; and persons holding civil offices un- 
der the government are bound by the rule of hon- 
or which prevails in Japan, whenever they have 
committed any misdemeanor, to offer their lives 
as a sacrifice, and to become their own execution- 
ers, by this favorite process of ripping themselves 
open. They must not do this, however, until they 
have received an order to that effect from the 
proper authorities. It they should auticipate such 
an order, their heirs would run the risk of being 
deprived of their property and places. Officers of 
goverement are suid to be provided, in addition to 
their usual dress, with a particular suit for this 
sacrificial occasion. It consists of a white robe, 
and a habit of ceremony made of hempen cloth, 
and without armorial bearings. Officials carry 
these dresses with them when they travel; but 
whether our expected visitors, in view of any pos- 
sible emergency, brought their winding sheets 
with them to this couutry, can only be learned 
from the master of the robes attached to the em- 
bassy. 

‘As soon as the order of suicide has been com- 
municated to the culprit, lie invites his intimate 
friends to come and take leave of him ina draught 
of saki. After due drinking and leave-taking, the 
condemned man draws his sabre and performs 
the duty of self-immolation in the usual mode, in 
the presence of the assembled friends. Should a 
culprit prove a coward, and decline to honor his 
memory iu this manner, the punishment is iuflict- 
ed on him by the imperial officers, and in such a 
caso his whole family perish with him in infamy 
and dishonor. The best friends of the culprit 
sometimes immolate themselves with him; and 
servants actually make it a part of their agree- 
ment with their masters that they shall enjoy this 
right, 

"This disregard of death, which the Japanese 
prefer to the slightest disgrace, extends to the low- 
est classes and to both sexes. A gentleman of 
Fingo had a wife of exquisite beauty, who was 







































by the lady’s beauty, caused the husband to be put 
to death, and ordered the widow to be removed to 
the palace. She obtained a respite of thirty days, 
to deplore the loss of her husband, without appear- 
ing to reject the proffered favors of the emperor, 
At the expiration of the time she gave an cn- 
tevtainment to her friends, the monarch himself 
honoring it with his presence. On rising from the 
table she went to a lofty balcony, and pretending. 
to look eagerly at some distant object, threw her- 
self from the balcony before the face of the em- 
per and at once put an end to hor sorrows and 
er life. 





THE GIANT OF REISSENSTEIN. 


Uron a certain mountain in Wirtembuag there 
stands a castle called Reissenstein, which be- 
longs now to the Helfenstciners. It lies upon 
steep cliffs, far up in the air, and has no neighbor- 
hood but the clouds and, at night, the moon. Just 
opposite to this castle, upon another mountain, on 
which the Heimenstein castle stands, is a grotto, 
and there, ages ago, lived a giant. He had a deal 
of moncy, aud might have lived contented and hap- 
py if there had only been other giants and giant- 
essess. It occurred to him one day that he would 
build himself a castle such as the knights had, and 
the cliffs opposite seemed to him just the place for 
it. But he himself was bad a workman; he dug 
out with his nails rocks as large as houses, and 
placed them one on another, but they always fell 
down again, and never became a castle. So ho 
seated himsclf upon a rock and sent down into the 
valley below for workmen; carpenters, masons, 
stone-cutters, locksmiths, must all come and help 
him, and he woud pay them well. His cry was 
heard throughout all the land of Swabia, from the 
Kocher to Lake Constance, and from the Neckar to 
the Donan, and from every direction masterwork- 
men and journeymen came, to build a castle for 
the giant. 

It was droll to see how he sat in the sunshine be- 
fore his grotto, and watched the work going on 
upon the high cliffs. The masters and jonrney- 
men wero very industrious, and followed the di- 
rections which he called to them over the valley. 
They had all kinds of jests and sports with one an- 
other about the giant, who knew nothing abont 
building. At last the castle was done, and the gi- 
ant went in and looked out of the highest window 
down into the valley upon the workmon who had 
collected there. But on looking up he became ve- 
ry angry, for the men had sworn that everything 
was clone, and there, on the very window by which 
he stood, one nail was wanting. The builders 
apologized, saying that no one would trust himself. 
to sit out of the window in the air to drive it in. 
The giant would not listen to them, but insisted 
that they should not have one cent of pay uutil the 
nail was driven in. 


So they all entered the castle, but when they 
came to the upper window, and looked out into the 
air, and down into the valley which lay so far be- 
low, and nothing but rocks about them, they turned 
and walked away. The master offered tenfold re- 
ward to whoever would venture, yet no one could 
be found. Now there was among them a brave 
locksmith, who loved the daughter of’ his master, 
and she loved him too, but the father was a hard 
man, «nd would not give her to him as his wife, 
because he was poor. This lad took conrage, and 
thought he might here carn his treasure or die—for 
life was sad to him without her. He stepped up 
to the master, her father, and said :— 

“Will you give me your daughter if I drive in 
the nail?” 

The father said “Yes,” thinking the boy would 
surely fall upon the rocks and kill himself, and in 
this way he would be forever rid of him. 

The courageous youth took the nail and ham- 
mer, utttered a short prayer, and started for tho 
window. The workmen raised a cry of joy which 
awoke the giant, who asked what was the marter. 
When he heard that some one had been found to 
drive the nail, he looked at the young locksmith 
and said, 

“You are a brave lad, and have more heart than 
that rabble there; come, I will help you.” 

Then he took him by the neck, so that he shud- 
dered through marrow and and bone, raised him 
to the window, and said: 

“ Now hammer away—I won’t let you fall.” 

The boy drove the nail into the stone, and made 
it firm, while the giant stroked and ed him 
till he almost killed him, and then leading him to 
the foreman, he spake thus: 

“ Give him your daughter!” : 

Then going to his grotto, he brought forth a bag 
of money, and paid cach one in farthings and 
pence. Finally he came to the brove locksmith, 
to whom he said; 

“ Now go home, thou noble fellow; get thy mas- 
ter’s daughter, and bring her to the castle, for it is 
thine,” 

Ye who stand looking on in the battle of life, 
with your hands folded, will never win the prize. 
Help yourselves first, and you will raise up that 
giant, Industry, who will hold you above peril, and 
bestow upon you houses and lands. 























Original. 
THY GENTLE SOUL IS IN THINE EYES. 


HLY gentle soul isin thine eyes, 

So beantifil and bright 

That rival, with their brillianey, 
‘The shitting orbs of night. 

And thy sweet, pure, angelio face. 
Is of so fair a hue 

That one, indeed, can almost trace 
‘The spotless spirit through. 


Thy soft, melodious voice to me 
Is like ‘an angel’s breath; 

Or, a8 the notes of the foud swan 
Ere yielding unto death; 

And all arouud her seem to breathe 
‘A pure and holy balm, 

And o'er my troubled spirit comes 
A sweet, refreshing calm. 


It scems, indeed, angelic one, 
‘That thou to us art given 

To show poor mortals here below 
What angels are in Heaven. 

‘Yet unto tlice 1 raise my eyes, 
With purest. fondest love; 

To cherish thee iu memory, 


i ibove. 
All other maids above. Fixzer Jonseos. 





tenderly attached to him. The emperor, smitten 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE CHOICE. 


OP WAS morning, and the flowers ruised 
Their cups of erystal dew, 
‘The sunshine aid kiseed it up, 

Aud left them a bright hue. 








Sweet fragrance then perfumed the air, 
While birds sung sweet and clear, 

J istened on this lovely inorn, 
And Lenu’s voice did hear. 


The words she spake to me PU tell, 
‘Ag she at by my side, 

As she, those many years ago, 
Did thus in me coutide. 


~* When I was but a child,” she said, 
Thad a vision bright, 

I journeyed til] I stood before 
“The paths of hallowed light. 


An angel dressed in robes of flowers, 
And laurels on her brow, 

Stood at the entrance of one path, 
Her voice—I hear it now. 


She told me if I followed hor 
She'd give to me a name, 

That even kings would envy much, 
Aye—on her brow was Fame.” 


Another angel, robed in gems, 
And garments of great worth, 

With jeweled hands did point the way, 
Where many weut of curth. 





And in her hands were costly pearls, 
While diamonds decked her brow. 

I know that Wealth was her fair name, 
Aud great for me her vow. 


The other angel, robed in white, 
Was gentle, pure, aud mild, 

And priceless ornaments were hers, 
For Virtue o'er her emiled. 








She was an angel such a one, 
‘That tells us to do right, 

Aud goodness in her tace'did beam, 
‘Aud lent to it a light. 


She pointed unto me the path 
The blessed Suvior trod, 

And then J firmly said, “L'a try 
‘Yo be a child of God.” 


Then Lena spake uo more to me, 
The secret I did know; 

It told me then why she was good, 
And why all loved her so. 


There are three paths for all to take, 
An angel's to us given; 
If we wil make the wisest choice 
We shall all meet in Leaven. 
Anniz T. Soaw. 


MARRYING A FORTUNE, 


BY ELIZA C, LUGHES. 
“Tis distance lends enchantment to the vie 
66 (OME, Claud, to my room,” exclaimed Vir- 
ginia, “and I will show you the most exqui- 
site diamonds and pearls you cver saw. They were 
presented to me by Mr. Alinode, to grace my bri- 
dal eve with their brilliancy.” 
After they had entered the room Claud seated 
herselt’ by a window, while Virginia brought a 
casket, and, taking trom it a diamond bracelet, she 
clasped it around her arm; then clasping the folds 
of her dress with a handsome broach, she care! 
ly twined the pearls amidst he: 
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: brown curls, ane 
Dending forward, she exclaimed, 








“ Look, Claud, are they not superb?” 

“ Beautiful,” she exclaimed, “and will admira- 
bly become your dark, flowing tresses, which need 
no ornament to enhance their beauty.” 

“You know, dear Claud, Mr. Almond has an 
immense fortune, and I shall be decked as a prin- 
cess, hereafter, and enjoy all the ease and elegance 
of a fushionable lite, with every luxury and pleas 
ure surrounding me. O, ud, how [ will enjoy 
myself; you wish me happiness, don’t you?” 

“Most assuredly, Ido, and earnestly hope you 
may never regret this, the most important step you 
may take during a lifetime. But oh, Virginia, how 
can you thus trample upon the aflections of Ernest, 
80 noble and intellectual as he is!” 

“Yes,” added Virginia; “but he is poor, very 
poor, nothing but his profession to depend upon; 
and it will consume a lifetime to make a fortune 
by it. You know my exorbitant love for gay 
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Y at- 
tire, and the magnificence that wealth can procure; 
and I believe wealth is the very font of happiness; 
at least Limayine it is so, and nothing short of a 
handsome fortune will content my ig 






and every confidence was reposed in each other, 
without the slightest fear of treacher It was no 
common friendship that united th y loved. 
each other and corrected one another’s faults with- 
out giving offence. Claud Elimore had been so- 
licited to be her bridesmaid, and a few hours pre- 
vious to the marriage she glided into Virginia’s 
room, and saw her seated near the cusement, with 
her head bent upon her hand, apparently in deep 
thousht, but, on approaching her, and bending to 
look in her face, which was veiled with her long, 
glossy curls, to her surprise she found her in 
tears. 

“Not in tears, Virginin?” exclaimed Claud. 
“ What means this weeping on your bridal eve? 
has sorrow so soon cast her sable garb over thy 
young heart? But perhaps they are tears of re- 
ret for leaving home and friends, to dwell among 
strangers 2?” 

Slowly she raised her head and tossed back her 
shining hair, and turning to her friend, with asad 
smile, she answered: 

“ Claud, I have been taking a cursory review of 
the past, and my heart dictates a different course, 
Oh!” passionately she exclaimed, with flushed 
checks and tearful eyes, “how every look, word 
and. action are indelibly cngraveu upon my memo- 
ry; and the more I try to forget, the more my 
memory reveals. How well [ ember his noble 
nature, purity of morals, and doting fondness for 
myself; but I must have affluence; I could never 
be content to dwell in a cottage, and waste my 
beauty on the desert air; I wish to meet the gaze 
of admiring eyes, and be the belle for a season. 
You, dear Claud, would be more congenial to 
nest, as you do not Jove gold, or lunguish after 
wealth us [do.” 

“Virginia,” responded Cland, in surprise, “do 
Tcatch your meaning? Cun you wed one who has 
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not your heart’s best affections? Is it possible you 
can be so mercenary? Imagine for a moment 
what would be his ings if he knew that you 
wedded his gold and not himself. You must re- 
mber x husband guards his wife's love with 2 
y care. Pause, Virginia, and look upon 
what a precipice you are standing—one step, and 
yourself into interminable sorrow and. 
then your heart will callin vain for 
a clear conscience.” ‘ 

“ Cease, Claud, [ can bear it no longer; you dis- 
tract me, and would persuade me against my own 
will to relinquish him; but I see no great harm in 
wedding him for his fortune. It is true Ido not 
love him as [should do, yet I intend being very 
happy; so what do you think of t Claud?” 

“That you will be very disagree i 
ed, and I r, dissatistic 

tice your heart for wealth; and [ 
do not pi a mind that can sometimes 
above the paltry things of carth, and dwell in el. 
ian fields of truth and phylosophy, which will ¢le- 
vate the soul. Such minds can enjoy an internal 
icity, that casts a gentle sphere of confiding love 
around them.” 

“Come, d,” continued Virginia, “you make 
me feel melancholy. It is time we should tinish 
our toilets—the guests will soot ve, and [must 

rerifice.” 
id Claud, in an earnest tone, “ be- 
¢ yourself’ from such a mockery, ere 
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Alas, Claud, it is too late, now,” she replied, 
“and [believe my courage is equal to the trial ;”” 
and rising hastily, when the last fold had been 
ced in the rich lace veil, she stood before the 
mirror admiring the elegance of her bri 
She was arrayed in w 
woven a supurb white crape, confined about the 
waist with a girdle of the finest texture; her dia- 
mmonds dit ney, While 
her pearls were display ble taste in 
k, silken hair, ‘The bridesmaid wore her 
ir unadorned, a few natural ringlets that 

racefully over her well-formed shoulders. 
Both looked transcendently beautiful; Int no one 
in that gay assemblage knew how wildly throbbed 
the heart of the fair young bride, when the minis- 
ter solemnly placed his hands upon their heads 
and blessed them, Virginia turned a glan 
Claud, whose sad stnile and look of pity 
wz to the trembling heart of the bride, whose 
inemory was busy in the past. 










































Chapter 11. 

“ Angelic was her fo m, her voice he thought. 
Poured more than humin accents on the ear."* 

HEN Ernest Merdith first met Virginia Lee- 
more he was fascinated and won by her beau- 
ty, while in the meantime she showed him a de- 
cided preference, and particularly sufficient to keep 
him in doubt and uncertainty in regard to the 
choice she would make among ber munecrous suit- 
ors. In an unguarded moment he proposed, and 
was coolly rejected, by her answering : 

“You are poor, Ernest, and have nothing but 
your profession to depend upon, [ want wealth, 
and must have it. Yet E would prefer you to all 
who bowed before the shrine of love.” 
Startled, confused and surprised at her hanghty 
reply, Which was so stinging to his manly pride, 
his cheek burned with indignation, and turning on 
his heel he strode from the apartment into the 
street, where the cooling air slightly allayed the 
wild throbbings in his temples. After traversing: 
several streets, he at length stopped before his of- 
fice door, unlocking which, he closed it with a 
heavy clang, and groped his way to the table, and 
immediately struck 9 light for the lamp. Seating 
i in a chair that stood beside the table, and 
resting his ¢lbows on it, he bowed his head in his 
hands, and gx way to afit of despair, and mur- 
mured, with his tecth pressed hard against cach 
















































bia, Virgiaia, false-hearted girl, how 
could you thus lead me into such misery and ayzo- 
ind? Oh, that you could feel the one half’ 
my wretchedness, how quickly would you relent. 
But, alas, no,” he continued, with an impatient 
jesture; “itis folly to suppose one so mercenary 
has any sympathy for friend or foe. She is more 
demon than angel! but no, she is too beautiful for 
adeimon; but w. she, then? Aselfish woman, 
destitute of the finer feelings of the human heat.” 
As he ceased speaking he raised his head, and an 
exchunation burst from his lips as he beheld the 
reflection of his face in an opposite mirror, 

“Be a ian, Ernest Merdith,’ he continued, 

and have done with such unmantly feelings. Look, 
was there ever such & change in so short at ? 
Why, [ would scarcely know myselt{—so pale—and 
my eyes twice their usual dimensions. It is child- 
ish, more than folly, thus to give way to disap- 
pointment. Ah! what would [ not give,” contin- 
ued he, relapsing into 2 passion of tenderness, “ to 
claim another of those delicious moments or hours 
which I have spont in her charming presence: 
L would give the world if I had it, to r 
sweetest, happiest hours of my lifetime, when [ 
fondly poured, in trembling accents, the love that 
thrilled my heart, into her willing and listening 
ear. But I will conquer this foolish repining, and 
be aman again; and if she prefers auother, well 
and good; but I fear she will regret this false step; 
yet she has been told of bis intemperance, but will 
not beli it. Morning,” he exclaimed, as he 
heard the city clock strike two bells; and rising 
quickly, he extinguished the light, and closing the 
office door, lhe slowly wended his way home. 
ter he turned the corner of one of the principal 
streets he met a party of three men, who had just 
made their exit from the saloon, whom he 
recognized, 

“ ic—hic, Merdith,” exclaimed one of the trio. 
“what are you doing out xo late, Mr. Morality? 
Hic—hic, uot to see your lady love; my friend Al 
mode spent part of the evening with her; but, hic. 
hic, you must me for not introducing: him 
to you, as he is your rival, and not presentable at 
present; hic, hic, Ernest, ood night.” 

‘The trio passed on in a 7 4 promenade to the 
hotel, where they were all ushered into Almode’s 
room, and promiscuously falling upon the carpet, 
they were soon lost in a deep sleep. 

George Almode was neither handsome, nor yet 
homely; he had one of those faces that had mar 
of intelle nd strength of mind; his broad, mas- 
sive furchead was an indication of genius, but it 
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was dormant for the want of cultivation. Ho 
jaunched out into society with many bright and 
lively anticipations, without a friend or monitor to 
arn him of the dangerous fascinations of the 
world, and the thousand temptations that surround 
a young mun of fortune. Svon after he came into 
the possession of his estate a mumerous herd of 
summer friends githered about him, who soon 
taught him the art of gambling, and the habits of 
dissipation. His burning thirst for liquor contin- 
ued to inercase daily, until it became a passion so 
inwrought with his existence that self-control was 
seldom resorted to. After a season of wild, reck- 
less indulgence, his health was shattered and his 
constitution broken, so that he was forced to give 
over from scyere illness, that sadly impaired his 
xeneral health. At length he concluded to try the 
cflleacy of the Bedford Springs; and after a tedious 
journey, he reached the scene of gayety and pleas- 
ure, Where a number of his friends and acquain- 
tances had assembled, who greeted him with much 
cordiality. . 
After a sojourn of a few days he observed 
among the new arrivals a being who was destined 
to influence the whole course of his future life. 
ed upon Virginia Leemore, entranced and 
delighted with her beauty and vivacity, which 
made her appear in his mind # divinity of love. 
He solicited an introduction, and became onc of 
the most devoted admirers in her train, And he 
returned home with her to Louisville, where he re- 
mained until his bride elect could go with him to 
his home in the sunny South. 
It was after Virginia’s return from the Springs 
st Merdith made his proposal, which she 
Her mind was then teeming with the 
glittering prospects she had in view as the bride of 
the wealthy Southerner, and consequently she gave 
the unkind and unwomanly answer, which 
stung his self-respect to the quic Ernest had 
scarce passed from the parlor and closed the hall 
door with a heavy clang, ere Virginia’s eyes flood- 
ed with tears, and bowing her head in her hands, 
she wept long and uncontrollably, A fecling of’ 
dread and despair passed over her frame, and ris- 
ing trom a superstitious fear, she retired to her 
ruom, Where she seated herself in a sombre reflec- 
tion. After the ce of a few moments had 
elapsed she heard the bell ring, and rising hastily, 
she bathed her cyes, and while re-arranging her 
curls, a servant opened the dvor to say a gentle- 
man waited her in the parlor; and when she en- 
«Lhe met her with a fond, beaming look, and 
a warm pressure of her tiny hand, which was not 
withdrawn from his clasp; and seating her upon a 
sofa, he opened the casket of diamonds and pearls, 
that fashed upon her eager sight; and at the same 
time he murmured, in a soft, low tone, 
“These jewels are tor you, love; and how well 
they will become my beautiful bride, who will be 
mine ere another week has sped.” 

The evening before the grand marriage fete was 
to come off, a number of gentlemen were careless- 
ly lounging about the reading-room in the 
House; some were r 














































































his hand the “ Loui: 
he wv reading ainarriage notice of a digniticd, 
intellectual looking Kentuckian, whose noble brow 
and well-formed head indicated a man of genins 
and deep thought. 
“Well, Courtlind,” 
holding the paper, “ here is another of ow 
tances murried and left the eity, and she i: 
its noblest daughters, well worthy to be the wife: 
of so distinguished a gentleman; and I presume | 
by to-morrow evening we shall lose another, Mi 
Leemore, who is so noted for her personal charms. 
What do you think, Fred, isn’t that a grand 
match? and how fortunate she is to win the south- 
ire! 








laimed the gentleman 























sponded the gentleman appealed to, “TI 
think it an unfortunate and lamentable atfai 
She does not love him—merely marrying his for- 
tiune—and he is a gay, fellow, unfit: to 
guide or protect the happiness of a fragile beauty. 
Appearances seem to be everything in the eyes of 
the world; while congeniality of mind and happi- 
ness of rt are secondary considerations instead 
from whence originate so many ill- 
ages; had Miss Leemore accepted 
st Merdith, she would haye possessed a prize i 
stead of the blank she so cager ps, and have 
saved herself from the splardid misery that will be 
hers with a being so iitemperate, Poor, thought- 
Jess girl! she vainly imagines wealth the all of life, 
when, ala i 8 brings misery aud unhap- 
i » instead of pleasure; but she ix another one | 
s great world who will have to learn by self: 
expericuee.” 

“Is it possible,” asked Harry Spear, with a look + 
of surprise, “she refused Merdith, one of Ken- 
tucky’s first and most noble fiuuities, whom any 
sensible lady would be proud to acknowledge? Do 
you think he loved her?” 

“Yes, only as such men can lov 
he was no millionaire; and if h ion hid | 
warranted him an jueome suflicient to gratify her 
Jove of display, he would have won her long . 
She loved him once, that Iam well assured ¢ 

“Yow is it, Fred, he takes it so coolly, if he 
loved her? 1 met him yesterday, and made some 
remarks about the wedding, but he answered me 
as calm and unconcerned as as if Thad been speak- 
ing of a stranger,yet I observed a remarkable 
change in his appearance, and consequently com- 
mented upon it, but he attributed it to a slight ill- 





























































but you see 




















Ah, Harry, his native y 





ide and sensitive heart 
deeply under the gu of juditference, but 
s disciplined himself to a rigid self-control,”” 
“Your manner, Fred, would lead me to suppose 
you had met with the same fate, did I not know 
something about your attuchment for a certain 
Claud Ellmore, your star of perfection.” 
Courtland, rising from his seat, put an end to 
the conversation by replying, as he was about 
leaving the room. 
“You will 

















use me, as T have an engagement 
at half past eight to meet Merdith, who leaves the 
city in a few days, on professional business.” 

At the close of the above conversation a gentle- 
man rose quietly and glided from the room. Ue 
had entered in the same quiet manner, and s 
herself at the reading table, pieked up the ¢ 























paper, with which he apparently seemed intent up- 















































































































on perusing. Lver and anon he would slyly raise 
his eyes to Courtland and his friend, who gat with 
their backs towards him, and bending in a listen- 
ing attitude, at the mention of Miss Leemore’s 
name; his neither lip was pressed between his 
teeth, while a gleam of passion flashed from his 
cyes, and dropping the paper from his trembling 
grasp, he started to his fect, as if about to rush 
from the room; but, hearing a continuation of the 
conversation which alluded to himself, he quietly 
mude his exit, without attracting the observation 
of those gentlemen to whom he was indebted for 
the unintentional revelation of Miss Leemore’s for- 
mer attachment, and the flattering unction that 
she married his fortune instead of himself. Hw 
rying to the presence of Virginia, he upbraided 
and accused her of intrigue and deception; but 
Deauty in tears soon excited his compassion, and 
all was amicably settled. 


Chapter It. 
“ Dead Sea fruit that tempts the eye, 
But turns to ashes on the lips.” 
FTER their marriage, Mr. ‘Almode returned, 
dclighted with his beautiful bride, to bis love. 
ly residence of Italian marbic, the architecture of 
which was splendidly designed, and much admir- 
cd for its modern style. Statuary of various kinds. 
historical, philosophical, and national, were intor- 
spersed about the grounds in great uniformity. 
Shrubbery and flowers were set out in order, and 
with artistic taste, as well developed by the south- 
erners who excel in beautifying and decorating 
the grounds surrounding their dwellings. When 
Almode was handed into her new, superb and 
Magnificent mansion, she murmerced inaudibly : 
“Here I shall reign with all the modesty of a 
queen. T have at last gained the height of my am- 
bition. Are all those elegant things mine?” she 
would ask, with the delight of a child. “ O, lovely, 
exquisitely beautiful!” she would exclaim, as Mr. 
Almode led her through the different apartments. 
Seating themselves upon the satin folds of a di 
van, he carelessly smoothed back her wavy hair 
while he whispered in low, measured tones, i 
“Virginia, love, did you marry the splendor 
which surrounds you, or my humble self’? Come, 
dearest, the simple truth,” he continued, as a 
strange glance gleamed trom beneath his drooping 
eyelids, which caught her attention, 
“ George, can you give utterance to such a false 
supposition. Alas,” she continued, half playfully, 
“has the demon jealonsy already full sway ovor 
your better judgmens? It is necdless to irritate 
ourself without a cause;” and pressing her pout- 
ng lips upon his brow, all his suspicions subsided 
into a fecling of tenderness. 
Virginia was painfully surprised at the unex- 
df subject he proposed, and assuming a play- 
ess, she parricd all attempts at a further con- 
versation on the subject he had selected. 
‘Two years pussed away, which were to Virginia 
a scene of hilarity and pleasure. She sported from 
one gay scene to another, until she surteited with 
gayety. All the luxuries and clegances she de- 
manded were showered upon her unsparingly. 
As time passed on, it gradually developed tho 
true and natural disposition of Almode, who would 
have been a kind and affectionate husband had 
he been tree from the influence of liquor, which 
cuveloped his mind with the horrible realities of a 
temporary insanity during his indulgence; at 
length he was a gambler, drunkard and scoffer. 
Jecp grief was depicted on the beautiful face of 
Virginia, who pleaded, in all the abandoument of 
»for him to retinquish the course he was 
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aAt length he became more hardened, and the 
tears of his wife was a thing of little consequence 
to him, and soon were unnoticed. Thus they con- 
tinued to become more unhappy; his home was 
neglected for dens of dissipation, and his intem- 
perate habits assumed a commanding influence 
over him, which seemed impossible for him to re- 
sist. When Virginia attempted to intluence him 
by her persuasive eloquence and tearful cyes, he 
replied in a harsh tone: 

“Comte, madam, have done with these childish 
tears, and allow me to do as I please. Have | not 
given you a splendid home, and the comforts of 
wealth which you most desired? — Now, pray,” he 
continued “ enjoy yourself, and allow me te do the 
Le , Without any more of this whining about my 
ruin, 



































espnir all hope of 
timing him, and tremblingly she waited the 
ruin which she feared v ubout to be expiated. 
Evening after evening he lett her to enjoy herself’ 

best she could, while he spent his time at the 
rd table, or over his w ith a number of 
his congenial comrades. Frequently he would re- 
turn home heated with wine, and angry with hi 
ill success in gambling, and addressing her in low, 
brutal language, he would charge her us the cause 
of his disappointment. 

A biter retort would sometimes rise to Virginia’s 
lips, but she would cheek it immediately, by ap- 
peaving not to have heard him. 

Al last he returned home one evening in a state 
of maddened excitement from the gaming table, 
where he had lost ail! And, finding his wife, in 
the stil hour of inidnight, waiting with fear and 
anxiety his return, with tears stremming down her 
faded cheeks, she stood listening at his irregular 
footsteps as he ascended the hall stairs, and stag- 
ing into the room, he recled towards her with 
a horrible oath upon his lips, angrily exclaiming — 

“Who told you to sit up for me, with those sick- 
ening tears alw: treaming over your face; now, 
take that, and let’s have no more such foolery.” 
tly pushing her aside, she fell to the 
floor, where she lay bleeding from a severe cut in 
the temple, which fell upon the corner of the mar- 
ble stand, and from the effects of the wound, she 
lay apparently lifeless: il her husband, who was 
completely sobered by fright, picked her up, and 
bathing her forehead, he stanuched the bleeding 
by annointing the wound with a healing balm, 
shrieking all the while, “ Virginia, Virginia!” un- 
til she recovered from her swoon, and languidly 
raising her aching head, she murmured faintly — 

“George, George, What have you done? and O, 
heavens! has it indeed come to this?” she pressed 
her aching temples between her hands, and sobbed 
i of heart. 
her vanity had truly ensnared her; and it 
was thus her dream of wealth ended. Degraded 
and insulted by one whom the luvs of God and na- 
ture demanded him to shield and protect. Her 
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health was fast consuming away, while the joyous | panying yours from Frederick to me stated that 
gaicty of her spirits wore utterly broken. he would arrive to-morrow evening, and he solicits 
And O, how often did she repent in agony of | me to become his groomsman, and refers ine to 
heart, her mercenary love which had led her into | you for the name of the fair bridesmaid, 
a scene of unmitigated wretchedness, How, when} “fe is Laura Merton, the gifted and amiable 
she would hear of others of her sex forming mer-| young Indy of whom you have so frequently heard 
cenaary marringes, she would shudderingly cx-| mo speak,” blushingly replied Claud; “but you 
claim: “Alus! their chances are ten to one that} mingle so little in the society of the fair, that 
they will yet be as miserable and unhappy 2s L) opportunity never offered me to introduce 
am.” And how frequently would the warnings | per, 
given to her at her bridal by Claud rush to her | ney 
recollection, and quickly every scene she had ps 
ed through would flash before her mind’s eye; 
and with feelings of despair, she would clasp her 
hands in paroxysms of grief, and wildly and ve- 
hemently exclaim: : 

“ Gold, gold! thou hast been the bane of my life, 
and the overthrow of all my happiness.” 

Her bitter cup of miscry was not yet full. The 
next day after her husband’s harsh treatment 
Virginia stood near a window, with a slight ban- 
dage about hor head peering through the twili 
for her husband whom she was expecting home; 
she continued gazing until aroused from her in- 
tense watching by the entrance of’ a servant bear- 
ing a note. Snatching it from his hand with e: 
auxicty, she broke the seal, upon which was stamp- 
ed, “you are free.” With a flushed brow and trem- 

bling frame, sho read: 


““MapaM:—Our marriage contract is no longer 


ten to tho: 


se dreadful words which are uttered from | with me in imagination, and we will look into the 
insanity.” 


brilliantly-lighted parlors of the Almoides. Seated 
The gay mist of daylight was gradually breaking | around a Mmuagnificent centre-table are Mr. Almode 
in the tern horizon, and pecring into the cham-} and Mr. Courtland, engaged in a spiritual discus- 
per windows ; it cast a very sickly gloom about the | sion while close by their husbands are Virginia and 
shaded lamp, and gave a more distinct view of the | Claud, with eyes beaming with admiration upon 
faded form, tossing in pain upon a couch of linger-| them; and a little in tho rear is Mrs. Almode’s mo- 
ing sickness, without a moment’s rest during the | ther, seated in a large casy chair, holding on her 
lonely hours of night. The watchers who sat] knee a little rosy-cheeked boy only two years old, 
through the night gazed upon his wife in sorrow, | the pet and idol of the household. 
and tears moistened in theit eyes when she buried | Mrs. Almode asked after all her former friends 
her face in his pillow and sobbed aloud. All their | and acqnaintances, and among the numerous mar- 
Porsuasions could not induce her to leave him in| riages that had been consummated was that of 
their care, while she retired for a few hours to] Ernest Merdith and Laura Merton. 
gain strength and quiet repose, which her exhau: “He’s one of nature’s noblemen, and deserves 
ed frame needed. She would keep an unwearied | just such a good wife as he has got,” suid Mrs. 
watch by his side until reason dawned. Day after }Almode, in answer to Mrs, Courtland’s remark. 
day and night after night sho continued at her! After a stay of some weeks their visit expired, 
Post. At length the disease came to a crisis, and | and Mr, and Mrs. Courtland returned home, pleas- 
the doctor bent over his patient with hope linger-| ed and delighted with the change in Virginia, and 
ing upon his countenance, aud ever and anon he) the astonishing reformation of Mr, Almiode, who 
would press his fingers upon his wrist, and look-| continued true to his promise, and became an in- 
ing upon his watch, he whispered : fluential citizen. Thus had Virginia achieved, by 
The fever abates slightly!” saa | Wer gentleness and persevering energy, the com- 
Virginia sat there gazing with eager anxiety | plete reformation of a gambliug and dissipated 
upon his wan face, and gently she parted the hair | husband. 7) 
from his brow, and bending forward, she pressed 
a kiss upon his pallid lips. “Rousing from his stu- 
por, he opened his eyes, and looking upon her, 
smiled sadly, and closed them in a death-like sleep. 


‘ou to 
She is beautiful, but the gveatest charm is 
highly cultiuated mind. Remember, Ernest,” 
she continued with a gay smile, “you must ad- 
mire her!” 

“Tf it is possible for my bachelor heart to be 
susceptible to a second passion,” he replied with 
much embarrassment, “ {shall willingly obey you, 
as Lam confident no one could make a better se- 
lection for me than yourself? And bowing, he 
withdrew from her presence, 


Chapter Iv. 


“ Tow strangely is this tite of ours, 
Light falls upon the darkest shade! 
How soon the thorn is hid by flowers! 
How hope—sweot spirit—comes to wld 
‘The heart oppressed hy care ad pain 
She whispers, “ all shall vet be well !” 
We listen to het male strain, 
And yield the spirit to her spell."* 


Oriinal. 


TN < 
IRGINIA slowly wended her way home, after THE MANTAc. 


her sudden flight from the residence of the 








legitimate. I have lost all my wealth, and am now 
penniless. You are at liberty to return to your 
former friends. I will have left the city cre you 
receive this. Farewell, Grorce ALMODE.” 


Sinking upon tho sofa, she lay there for hours, 
scarcely conscious of anything around her, until 
aroused by the servants, who Thad gathered about 
her in fear of some great misfortune. Ri ing, she 
quieted their fears by telling them to remain in the 
house, and take care of it until they shonld receive 
further orders from Mr. Almode, who had Ieft the 
city for a few days; she bade them retire, and call 
her in the morning, as she intended to leave in the 
first packet. 
When left alone, she gazed about the room with 
a shudder of fear, as sho thought of her lonely 
condition, neglected and deserted by her husband. 
She sank back on her seat, and her trembling lips 
breathed an earnest, heart-felt prayer to Heaven, 
for assistance and protection. Her heavy heart 
turned to the home of her happy childhood. And 
the next morning she bade adieu to the scencs 
with which she had promised herself so much 
pleasure when she came there. 

After a few day’s journey she arrived in hor na- 
tive city, and entering a carriage, she was soon 
set down at the home of her parents. Soon after 
her arrival she despatched a note to Claud Ell- 
more, who, being an invalid, was unable to go out, 
but requested her immediate presence. li a few 
moments Virginia was with her friend. 

“Did Mr. Almode come with you, Vi 

“No,” she answered, turning her head aside 
with confusion; “ { have come home to stay.” 
‘ ag What mean you, Virginia? not separated I 

ope.” 
“Even so, dear Claud; he deserted me, and I 
know not where he is. [have labored to reclaim 
him from the terrible, loathsome curse of intem- 
perance, which is wasting and destroying his 
whole life; and at last, with the sin of gambling he 
has brought about his own rnin. You well know 
I would not have forsaken him in misfortune had 
it been possible for me to have remained.” 

“Dearest Virginia, Iet no fault of your own 
cause the separation,” feclingly responded Claud; 
as he gazed upon Virginia with hopeless re: she 
continued : “ Youremember [ pre-admonished you, 
but the intlexibility of your reply taught me that 
it was _uscless to resort to any more pleadings, 
and thus [left you to act your own pleasure, and 

Lam deeply grieved that your dream of happiness 

shoukt and in a disappointed illusion.” 

“ Ah, Claud,” said Virginia, looking up sadly, 
while waces of sorrow were upon her checks, “1 
was a wild, giddy creature at that time, acting 
trom impulse, and too thoughtless to look upon the 
future in any other light bne that of a golden one, 
which would ever yield the joyous gaiety of plea- 
sure. Alas! how little Idreamed my mercenai 
marriage would react so bitterly upon myself. 

Aud would you believe it, Claud; [ teel mach at 

tached to George, notwithstanding his guilty hat 

its. When free from the influcnce of liquor, he is 
al that a wife could desire, kind and dotingly 
ont of me; but when intoxicated he is demunia- 
cal. 

When she rose to take leave of Claud the par- 

Jor door was thrown open and a noble look ar 

gentleman entered, bowing gracefully to the la 

dies and bending forward took the extended hand 
of Claud. A sudden pallor overspread the coun- 
tenance of Virginia, and darting from the room, 
she passed out the hall door before Claud could 
ralse her voice to _reeall her. 

“ y, Miss Elmore, who was that lady whom 
Twas so unfortunate as to frighten away from 
you?” demanded Ernest Merdith, who had called 
to deli a letter from Frederick Courtland to 
Chuud Elmore, directed in Merdith’s care. 

“Ts it possible you did not know her?” said 
Claw, “ think again, and those familiar features 
will be remembered.” 

“Ts it, can it be?” he exclaimed, and avoiding 
her name, he continued, “ how sadly changed she 
4s. L had not w distinct view of her tace which 
looked so death-like, or perhaps | would have re- 
cognized her. Is she happy, Claud ?” 
touc so sad that it quite touched her 
heart. 

‘The question being put so direct, Claud evaded 
it by louking upon the supers ription of the letter 
which she held in her hand; and feeling no dispo- 
sition to expose the humility and sortow of the 
deserted wife, therefore she concluded that Mer- 
dith should learn from other lips than her own 
the trying misfortunes of her friend. 

“Noble girl, true and faithful nd,” exclaim- 
ed Merdith, with the rth of admiration, ‘it is 
useless for you to sereen her m since your 
truthful face explains all without the did of words.” 
Suddenly breaking off the subject, he asked par- 
don for depriving her of the pleasure of’ ri 
the beautiful things contained in Courtland’s wel 
come missive, “ By the by, Claud,” he continued, 
as he re-closed the’ parlor dour aud returned, “I 
had forgotten half my mission; the letter accom- 
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sympathetic 


x! 


agony of mind, mentally ejaculated : 


id he ina; 


ding; 


Ellmores, where she had recognized Merdith at a 
single glance, and consequently she left so abrupt- 
ly. She entered her home, and pacing the floor in 


“Gladly, O most gladly would [ join’ you, my 
erring husband, and hide myself from the eyes of 
my unsympathizing acquaintances. It is more 
than Ican bear to be gazed upon as a deserted 
wife; and how painful to meet Ernest Merdith, 
who may well think himself doubly revenged 
when he thinks of my crucl desertion. Ab! what 
a mocking smile he gave me as he entered the par- 
lor; but I fied too soon for him to mark the strik- 
ing change a few years had mado upon my person, 
so thin, sallow aud careworn that my best freinds 
hardly recognize me. 
“A letter from your husband, my dear,” said 
her mother, “at least the postmark leads me to be- 
lieve it is. Read it.” 
Eagerly breaking the scal, Virginia exclaimed: 
“Ye is from_our family physician; he writes my 
husband is dangerously ill, and earnestly begs to 
see me before he dies.” Folding the paper that 
was blistered with her tears, she continned 
I must depart immediately—make uo objections— 
duty calls and [must go. Send Phil to sce if there 
is a boat for New Orleans, and bid him haste, 
while I get my things packed.” 
Phil was despatched to the levee, and the first 
boat he caught sight of was the Queen City, pour- 
ing forth volumes of smoke from her chimney 
tops. Boarding hex, he inquired for the ¢: i 
who was pointed out to him, and stepping for 
with hat in hand, he said: 
“You be de captain of dis boat, sir?” 
“Yes, do you wish to hire on her, Mr Da: 
“No, for de goodness massa, I wants to know 
whar she gwinc to, for my young mistress am 
gwine to New Orleans; her husband am sick and 
he be dying; she wants to be dar right now.” 
“Tell your mis Ian hour,” 
“De deuce, you will be off dis boat in New Or- 
Ieans in de half our, why de Lov’ how she run so 
fast, { better be off or be dar mysclf, as she am like 
a streak of lightnin.” 
“0, you blockhead, I mean we will leave the city 
in half an hour; so away with you, call a hh ack, 
and bring your mistress down as soon as possible, 
we can’t wait long.” 
“T fetch her down, massa, as soon as dis nigger 
can;” and darting up the wharf with the speed of 
an arrow, he hailed acabman, and jumping on be- 
hind, he pointed the driver where to stop. 
In a few minutes all was ready, 
took leave of her family with tears s 
her pale cheeks. Being placed under the care of 
the gentlemanly captain, the journey was pros 
cuted in much less time than she expected it 
could be. Entering the port at midnight, 0 con- 
veyance was procured for her, so that she might 
not lose time in reaching her dying husband. 
Once more Virginia entered the wide avenue 
that led to their beautiful residence. With fear 
and trembling she cast.a look up to the window, 
where a balf light and shade tremblingly glimmer- 
ed from the sic ing fami objects 
unhieded, she as he of marble stair: 
that led into the hall, and touching the bell light- 
ly, she waited with a uervons anxicty for some 
one toappear, At length the heavy door swung 
open, and a servant stood waiting ber entrane 
“Your master, how is he?” asked Virginia, 
holding on to the side of the door, 
“¥or de blessed saints, missus, dat you? me so 
glad to sce you, for massa him most kilt; doctor 
say him die svon; come dis y, [show you to 
room, he beg so hard to sce you, for de Lor’, 
ux, me so glad you cone.” 
The faithful old negro lighted her to the door of 
his master’s room, and descending the stairs quic 
ly, he roused all the servauts, who were so rejoi 
ed about her return that they could searce wait 
the coming of the day to see her. 
The dour opened” and closed without giving 
bac! lesouud. Entering, she moved through 
the dimly lighted apartment to the bedside, 4 
she distinguished the outlines of a fizure re 
on a couch, wi in the rear sat two watchers, al- 
most concealed from view by the fall of Ud: 
tains, ‘Tossing his arms in the air, and ravi 
one in a horrid dream, he shrieked in a fit of de 
rium for his wife to save him from some imagin: 
‘ry demons that were about to destroy iin, and 
then he would muemut, ina languid voice, while 
his strength seemed quite exhaasted: 

Virginia, my own loved one, why do you not 
come to me? Lave th pu away, too, and 
left me with these ter: s that surround 
Jane?” 

With a fa ile and ghastly with fear and de- 
spair, she said in a tone of intense earnestness 

“ George, my husband, Lam here. Do you not 
now me? Look up; it is your wife who spe: us 
Ue turned upow her a vacaut stare, and then 
aved more wildly than ever. 

“QO, George,” she sobbed in uncontrollableagony, 
do not drive me distracted. [ cammot bear to lis- 
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sweetest sight my eyes ever rested on, when red 


oy 
terested goodness in returning to a drunkes 
worthless hasband, who had seldom, after ouc fir 
year of mari 


Sho would ‘bend her ear close to him, and list to 
his breathing; then placing her hand upon his 
heart, she would whisper: 

“Doctor, is there any hope when he wakes from. 
this deep sleep?” 

The words had hardly passed her lips when he 
awoke, and looking around bewildered, he asked 
in a weak voice: 

“ Where ain I? and will Virginia never come?” 

Bending over him she answered: 

“Tam here, George, watching over you: speak 
and say you Know me.” 

His cyes brightning, and making an effort to 
raise himself, he continued : 

“ Bend near me, dearest, and give me your hand; 
Tam weak, very weak. Ah, Virginia, this moment 
is worth all my past life; what means this, my 
erron tly falls cam you forgive my ill-treatment, 
anc é 

“ All,” she softly replicd, and perfect quict was 
ordered by the doctor, as necessary to his re- 
covery. 

After several days had elapsed he was conva- 
Jescent, but mnable to leave his apartment. Vir- 
ginia continued unceasingly to watch over him, 
whispering consoltion, and admonishing him to 
look to a higher power for a resignation to his sad 
misfortune. 

Months passed, and still found him confined to 
the sume room, and when he did go forth he was 
maimed for Life. 

It was evening—a swect, voluptuous, southern 
evening —and the rays of a golden sunsct were 
sparkling upon the plated window glass, while the 
heavy silken curtains were carelessly thrown back 
to admig the bright rays; and seated near the 
glowing casement were Virginia and her husband, 
inhaling the sweet, perfumed air, which rose 
from the exquisite flower-yardens and ladencd 
frnit trees. 

“Look, George,” exclaimed Mrs. Almode, as 
she wheeled his easy chair nearer the window, and 
pointing to the sun, “did you ever see anything 
so gloriously beautiful as yon splendid sunset? 
See the golden-tinted cloud folding itself in a silver 
mantle, and hiding for a moment, by its rotative 
motion, the sun’s bright disk, O, how beautiful 
the sky looks, and nature in her youthful garb, 
how surpassingly grand she is.” 

“ Beautiful indeed,” answered her husband with 
atender smile; “and I think, Virginia, you are 
unsually romantic this evening.” 

“Not romantic,” she replied; it is because [ 
never felt such a glow of happiness in my life be- 
fore, and everything looks brighter and far more 
beautifnl, since I have learned the value of health, 
life, and the comforts which surround us. And. 
your life lias been spared, dear George, and for 
that I feel truly thankful.” 

“ Ah, Virginia,” responded he, moved to tears, 
“T would ask you again and again to forgive my 
cruel, unkind and brutal language towards you. 
Dearest, your own gentle kindness and attention 
to my comfort has saved your husband from the 
gambler’s ruin and the drunkard’s untimely grave.” 
With a solemn voice and manner he continued: 
“so help me Heaven, never will [ touch intoxicat- 
ing drinks again, or renew the habit of gambling. 
{t was your prompt return to the home from which 
Thad driven you ina fit of drunkenness tat has 
reclaimed me; for soon afier your departure, 2 
t ensued between myself and a villanoug gamn- 
bler who had robbed me of my property by ph 
ing with loaded dice; hot words and horrible 
threats were uttered, and with a desperate struggle, 
Linanaged to get back my own property, and he- 
fore T was aware of his intention, he fired upon me 
and made his escape. Iwas borne home in ex: 
cruciating pain, and it was thought necessary to 
resort to amputation of the knee but I begged 
that my fractured limb might be left-alone, even if 
{mast lose the ase of it, [had told you a false- 
hood about my leaving the city, merely to test the 
strength of your affection; and the beautiful letter 
you left for me but proved you were willing to_re- 
main with your base, ungrateful husband. My 
very soul abhorred itself! when I thought of the 
cruel note you had received; every 
in me, and [ feared death, and felt that I could not 
die until [had seen you. But after the bail was 
stracted F knew no more for weeks; and the 
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ave learned 2 good lesson from the past; and | ness te 
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society is steadily advancing instead of retrograd- 


ter in the “London Weekly 


ith is always in the progress of man; our higher 


the world, 

proofs that 
dom mere folly. 
have our being from da 
some proofs of advancement, some signs of sub- 


tificial wants are all supplied, or may be supplied, 


Ow. 
of Civilization we should change our favorable opin- 


familiar with the contents of that famous volume, 


they unhappily detract from our canse of’ rejoic- 
ing, th 
more substantial good of society 
Blue Book as well as human society. 


he en 


laints of body and mind 
the wildern 
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y hope died with- | jn the ever-extending sphere and power of 


nes and definquences, toa 
. r advanced argues utter ignor 
our own dear face bending | yy, and. i 


My! and the agreement of all enlightened minds 1 
rst} reform is 
listorically, philosophically speaking, the most 
J) fatal thing that can happen to a 


QE is homeless now and destitute, 

Reason no more bears sway. 

And she wanders, wild and wearily, 
Through the dim and unkuown way. 


She deems that the friends of “ long ago ” 
Sull linger around her now, 

Nor knows that the rosy wreath of youth 
1s gone from her faded brow. 


She sings wild songs of her native land, 
Wild tales of the pust she tells, 

Aud snys there are voices strange to hear 
In the sound of the midnight bells. 


Again she walks in a bridal train, 
‘And etands at the allar’s side, 

And says that a“ braver, happier youth, 
Ne’er looked on a fairer bride.” 


And now with a fearful shriek she cries, 
Through the silent miduight air, 

That her beautiful bridal robes are changed 
To garmeuts of black despair. 


She says that the orange flowers are gone, 
‘Tis u cypress wreath iustead, 

And the song of the bridal festival 
Is a requiem for the dead. 


He will come! he will wait for me to-night, 
At the holy altar’s side. 

‘When the bells shall tol! for the midnight hour 
He will claim me for his bride. 


‘We will go to the distant shadow-land, 
Wherethe spirits bave their home; 

O! why do they keep me here alone, 
When the night-wind whispers, “‘come? » 


And thns do the days of her life glide by, 
‘Long wearisome years of woe; 

O! when shall the throbbing heart be stilled, 
And the soul from its prison go? 


Analy M. Beacu. 


PROOFS OF PROGRESS, 


HERE are many who, by dwelling morbidly on 
existing evils, are blinded to the real fact that 
A more encouraging view is taken by a wri- 

y Times.” 
We think we may make the assertion, without 
‘ing questioned, thit, in spite of many drawbacks, 
and improvement are the great 
s of modern social life. Our better 
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they allowed me to fish near them, for they said I 
must have blessed myself in secret, and that my late 
kindness to the village priest had helped me on in 
Divine favor most wonderfully. One night the 
waves were high, and every rock had its man 
perched upon it, cach wearing a cross suspended 
from his neck, and suddenly a wave came so high 
that it flung my hat into the sea; and in the at- 
tempt to save my hat I fell in myself,—a distance 
of some thirty or forty feet, amongst foam and 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 
Back Numbers of this volume can be had by those 


who wish a completo volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


To ConrRIBuTORS.—We received a notice from Mr. 
Elliott, stating that owing to a lack of interest in the 
Pp! oposed convention, by contributors generally, it is 
thought best not to have it take place thissenson. The 
uotice has got mislaid, or we should give it entire. 

Should any of our contributors make it convenient 
to come to Boston, we hope they will give us acall, 
for we shall be glad to see them. 





THE Musicat Casket, No. 6, has been published, 
and contains nine pieces of music. all for ten cents. 
Copies can be had by applying to the music dealers. 


AccErTED.—“ An Incident of Travel” — + Cousin 
Aunie Forest”—“ Wouldst Thou have Me swear I 
Love Thee?”—“ Flowers "— Man made’ to Laugh ” 
—“The World for Sale”— Bird Music »—“To an 
Absent Brother”— Welcome, Sweet Sleep ”—“' Ad- 
dress to the Summer Winds ”—*' Lyrical Stanzas »— 
“ Songs "—“ Esther of Craigiclen "—‘ The Maiden’s 
Dream ”— Visit to Jamestown ”— “ Friendship »— 
“ Stars” —“Society’s Victim” — “ Doubtful Apho- 
risms”"—“ Violetta Dean” is a beautiful story, which 
we shall publish next week—“ Rural Reminiscences” 
—‘ Some at the Bridal, and some at the Tomb" — 
“Thanksgiving Night ”»—‘‘ Minnie Chester” is a fine 
story. 





geous Sunbeams ”—* They call me Proud and Scorn- 
ful "—“ On a last Love *—“ Maid of my Soul »—* An 
Acrostic »—“ Smiles” is too long for the subject— 


am Dreaming of Thee »—‘ Lines to Ella.” 





Original. 7 
AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


Pos a stay in Gibraltar I amused myself 
occasionally by fishing with the rod and bait, 
aud as there are various methods of fishing in dif- 
ferent countries, I looked out for the most success- 
and knowledge I sought to advance myself in the 
tic art. I found him at length,—Iago—a British 


ous title, 


water, 
pany my friend—he furni: 





ed me with rod, line and 
cacy, and a peculiar flavor, and havin, 


able. 


ly 





adjusting, his tackle he arranged mine, placed me 
ou a rock, and ordering me to hold the fishing. 


thought there was more discipline and mystery 
about this novel attitude than was necessary; but 
he surprised me not alittle when he gavemea sign 
which I was to follow—the rod in one hand, he 
stood erect and crossed himself ! ox ecting me, a 
Protestant, to do likewise! I refuse: 3 he insisted, 
and I refused again. However, he said that I 
should catch no fish. We both tried, and in a 
xhort time he had quite a basket full’and I had 
none! He saw that I looked a little surprised, and 
taking pity on me, he crossed himself for me, and 
invoked a blessing from the Virgin Mary upon my 
lubor! All would not do—I was not successful,— 
he made another manouvre on my behalf, but to 
ho purpose, and then gave me up forever, tellin 

me I should become a Roman Catholic if I'wante: 

to be a fisher, or in fact to be anything; and that 
a curse attended the efforts of a heretic, and that I 














should not accompany him again, for by doing so 
he could hope for no success, and his family would 
starve! 

This was as good as ex-communi ‘ion, for I 
found whenever I wanted to fish every peasant 
would shift his place and leave me to myself, hid- 
ing their baits, afraid of some influence crossing: 
their success; however, shortly after, Ihecame so 
Rough ae that Iwas a regular attendant, and 





caught a few. I gave my friend a shilling, which 
he was half afraid to accept! My fortune was im- 


“Come, Dearest "—* Eternity”—“ Wine ”— Infelix” | pears on the wild waste of waters. 
is out of season—“ Yes, 'l1 Love Thee "—“ Friend- | deepens until the moon, fair queen of thé night, 
ship’s Souvemr "—“ Midnight "—“ I can Forget ”—«I | ascends to her throne in the clouds. 


rewarded | Heavenly Father cares for thee. 
his exertions to make me a fisher of the Mediter-| nd guard and raise up friends to cherish thee 
rancan, his attention to his pupil was unquestion-| 2nd love thee. 





rocks !—in fact my fishing-rod andall; Thad hard 
work to get on shore again, and in vain I looked 
for succor from my companions; but, 


“ Like the last rose of summer,” 


I was left perfectly “alone.” 

I succeeded in getting ashore, and fou 
friends vanished; they believed that the Evil One 
had claimed me as his own, and it was a sin to 
save me against the Divine Will! However, Isaved 
myself, and they said they could not permit my 
presence amongst them any more on such an im- 
portant mission, for were I to accompany them 











cipal dict, and with the over-plus they purchased 
whutever else their families required. 

There are about 400 people here, (Catalin Bay,) 
and there was a small chapel for divine wors hip, 
all conducted in Spanish by one Priest, and in 
Genoese Italian by another, and in their absence 


shop! I was requested to attend the ministrations 
of this woman, as_ she possessed peculiar power, 
and as she would report ny sanctity to the pricst, 
and he would permit me to attend his ministraz 
tions also, which attendance would he a complete 
cure from the satanic evil under which I had the 
misfortune to be laboring. All would not do—t 
condemned myself by refusing, and whenever I 
passed by the natives would cross themselves and 
retire! [left this romantic place for a season. 

Tuomas FENTON. 








Original. 
“MAN MADE TO LAUGH.” 


SON AN made to laugh!” Of course he was, if 
by Jaughing we mean to be happy, to look 
on the bright side, and gather the flowers in life’s 
pathway instead of the thorns. Listen 10 the rich 
harmonies of nature; there discords are not the 
rule, but the exception. How gloriously bright 
the sun rises above the eastern hills; how gaily the 
birds sing in their wildwood homes, while storms 
come but seldom, and soon pass away, 
It is true life has its shadows, and, as we faze 
abroad upon the earth, and see sorrow and misery, 
walk hand in hand, how the wicked are prospered 
and the good suffer, faith sometimes drops her 
bright wings, while doubt whispers that God is m- 





DEcLINED.—"To Frances Brown "—“Reply to J. |Just to permit such seeming inconsistences in his 
A. C. O'Connor ”— The Past "— Sitting in the gor- | SOVernment. 


It is night. Radiant day has departed in the 
golden chariot of sunset, and darkness and silence 
rest upon the face of the deep. As we gaze, spell- 
hound, upon the scene, a thread of silver light ap- 
It widens and. 








Around her 
flash and sparkle myraids of shining stars, and all 
is changed. Each rock, tree and flower are bathed 
in light, while quivering moonbeams dance upon. 
the waves. 

And thus it is with the human heart. The night 
of sorrow brings qut the stars of faith, and peace, 
and hope; for in the “night only can friendly 
stars shine.” Powers, too, of whose existence we 
were before unconscious, are developed. Promises 


ful and indefatigable fisher; by whose experience | gleam like jewels on the sacred page, while the 


heart torn from all earthly support learns to twine 


notoriety incidental to that delightful ‘and roman. | its bleeding tendrils around the throne of God. 


And, again, every cloud has a silver lining, and 


Spaniard, or in their own language of appellations, | hope follows ‘quickly in the footsteps of despair. 
a “rock scorpion;” and every native of Gibraltar, | We were made to be happy, and [ firmly beheve, 
high or low, rich or poor, bears this very cuphone-| in this bright world of ours, there are more smiles 


than tears; more joy than sorrow. It is true that 


He was a small, muscular, wiry little fellow, his | Sadness and mirth are strongly blended. That the 
face covered with a black stubby hair, and every | {air child, weary of its play, lays its sunny head 
evening at moon-rise he was out upon the beetling | On its mother’s arm, and closes its blue cyes for- 
and overhanging cliffs with his fishing-rod; and ever; that the lonely orphan weeps and will not be 
this was a long sapling, from which hung a tre-| comforted; that our cherished hopes and plans are 
mendons line of thin whip-chord, necessary from | isappointed; that fierce stor x 
the great distance of the rocks to the surface of the | 2nd what is bright seems obscured in the long still 

One night (my first,) I prepared to accom= night of despair. 





3 beat around us, 


But look ugain, mother; thy angel boy is, hap- 


haits—the latter were razor fish, gathered a few | Py. No sorrow will ever sweep his heart-strings, 
days before, in order to give them a certain deli- | or temptation lead him to sin. 


Sad_orphan, thy 
He will guide 


The sun of prosperity will rise 


His priest said it was uo harm to teach a again. The storm will pass away and rainbows 
heretic the art, provided it was done so religious-| arch the brightening clouds. 


Despair will vanish 


! before the dawning light, and her dusky robes be 
The night came for the anticipated sport; before | gemmed with bright and morning stars. 


Then let us look up, and with “ Excelsior ” for 


‘od | OUr Motto, bravely and cheerfully act our part in 
in the left hand perpendicularly, and to remain in | the great drama of life, ever striving to deepen, as 
that attitude until he got into © similar position. I] We pass along, the stream of happiness. 


And if! 
we do this—if we gather up the stray sunbeums, 
und bind them into golden sheaves, the shadows 
which darken our pathway will vanish. 


“The night: will be filled with music, 
Aud the cares which infest the day 

Will fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Ciara Eaizaneru. 
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THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH. 


MPHE days of our youth, 
Of candor and fruth, 
How swiltly they hasten away; 
But sweet memory clings, 
And foud halo flings 
Round our boyhood with glittering ray. 


Remembrance oft traces 
‘The bright happy faces 
Where we roamed ever happy and gay; 
Like landmarks they stand’ 
On far-distant land, 
From which the world hurries away! 


‘When we turn to the past 
And a glance fondly east 
On all our Youns Pastimes a train, 
*Mid the hurry and strife 
Ora wild erring lite 
We live in our youth once again! 





proving, and as they took this to be a good omen, 


Rank W. Porrer. 





the village would starve, as fish formed their prin- 


on week days by an old woman who keeps a wine | 
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THE FAIRY'S BEHEST. 
HE queen of the fairya, the brightest and best, 
Sat in her boudoir. a pond lily's breast; 
And around her the epirits of sea and of air 4 
Were waving their pitions ctheria) aud fair; 
And, Jike the Jow tone of the mystic cen-ehell, 
‘Their sott voices swayed through the benutiful dell; 
And they nodded their heads with a pictty unrest, 
Whilst waiting in wonder the Fairy’s Beliest. 


At last, with a bend of her bright little head, 
And a wave of her tiny white hand, she snid, 

“ Hark, spirits! ye’ve come at my call from afar, 
From the depths of the sea like a radiant star; 
From the billowy waves each ocean sprite 

‘Has met with her spirits of earth to-night; 

And, ere ye return to the sea-caves to rest, 
Listen, ob list! to the Fairy’s Behest! 





There are lovers on earth, and their gnard T would be, 
To shield them from dangers of earth or of sea; 

So blow, geutle zephyrs, low melodies sweet, 

And, violets. fragrantly bloom ‘neath their feet; 

Ye stars, when they wander beneath your pale light, 
Seck ever to tremble more radiantly bright; 

And you, gentle Luna, my silvery-winged fay, 

Smile brightly upon them whilst love-words they say. 


Flit softly. ye hours, with your pinions of rose; 

Each brooklet that with a low melody flows, 

Flow softer, and joyously, water-sprites. sing, 

And echo the music the blue-birds will bring; E 

Bring treasures, rich treusures from Nature's domain, 

‘That ‘a harvest of joy and of love they may glean; 

And joys break around them as fragraice at even 

Floats from the sweet hearts of the blossoms to heaven. 
Lena Lye. 
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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


U-. is said that nature is full of strange, unfath- 
omed wonders—decp, unravelled mysterics. 
This was true when man first sprung into exis- 
tence, and his eyes opened upon a beauteous 
world, composed of varied and countless elements 
cach to his mind veiled in mysterious grandeur, 
and unknown as to its properties, origin and cause 
of existence. As he looked around upon a new 
creation, lovely and beautiful as his own uncor- 
rupted imagination, what vivid emotions of plea- 
sure filled his breast, what inquiries were secking: 
for truth. He saw rich and almost impenetrable 
thickets, amid whose shades dwelt the fearless 
heasts of the forest, listening to the feathered 
choir as their mingled anthems of praise swelled 
through the bowers of Eden, and rolled up to the 
skies. And when he gazed up from earth to 
heaven, and beheld the stars, there, also, was mys- 
tery. No light of science broke in upon his mind 
to remove the scales from his eyes. No experience 
of his ancestors, handed down from a hundred 
generations, came in to spread out the truth and 
dispel the mysteries. And, lost in wonder, his 
soul asked, Whence? What? For whom? ’ His 
soul replied, From God. But all else was mystery. 
And content with this, the ofily answer mortal 
mind could give, the incense of a grateful, pious 
heart went up in adoration to the Supreme Archi- 
tect of Nature. 

After man had fallen from his high estate, and 
been driven from the garden of Eden, he gradually 
lost all fear and respect for his Maker, and failed 
to recognize him in his works. He then invested 
everything, for which he could not account, and 
whose properties were unknown to him, with the 
supernatural, aud, giving a separate author for 
every work, a distinct cause for every effect, he 
peopled the domain of nature with a multitude of 
deities, and superstition, like a Mist, came gradu- 
ally over his mind, and held him in darkness. He 
had lost the knowledge, the accumnlation of which 
had been the labor of’ past generations, and a cloud 
of ignorance rested on the horizon of his intellect- 
ual vision, He saw wondors in the most common 
affairs of life, and invested the most trivial occur- 
rences with the marvelous and preternatural. He 
not ouly magnified trifles into prodigies, but even 
dreamed of things that never existed: 

The winter fireside became the news depot, 
where minds, disposed to credulity, listened to the 
nocturnal adventures of some disciple of knight 
crrantry braver than his comrades, who delighted 
in re-iterating his conflict with monsters; or of 
some clairvoyant seer, who revealed the future si 
or of some midnight wanderer, who had met face 
to face and conversed with ghost, hobgoblin or 
spiritual night-walker; or the description of some 
one who had been honored with a visit from the 
shade of a departed friend. Thus superstition 
arose. But this mystery gradually Ied the intellect 
to inquire, and at length to find out an approxima- 
tion to the truth, and to attempt to remove the 
veil from nature. 

But, even at this advanced and enlightened age 
of the world, there are few things, if any, that we 
thoroughly understand. We see a bright flash in 
the storm-driven clouds, and call it lightning; 
deep and successive peuls from the artillery of’ the 
skies reverberate along the awe-stricken hills, and 
we say it thunders; but the mystery is not remov- 
ed. Each tiny lentlet, rustled by the floating 
breeze, has something connected with its existence 
which we cannot plainly account for; cach joyous 
insect sleeping in the breath of morn may puzzle 
us to tell the part it occupies in the vast universe 
of God. 

Man is born and lives in mystery. An invisible 
power withdraws the vital spark, a mass of clay, 
he slumbers in the tomb, then crumbles to dust, 
and we say he is dead, but we know not how or 
why. And it is perhaps better that there is a cer- 
tain portion of mystery encircling the world of 
mattcr und life around us. It contributes to ren- 
der existence agreeable and desirable. If every 
object on which we gaze could bo thoroughly un- 
derstood at first sight, all its beauties seen, and its 
wise adaptiveness to its Author’s design, one 
glance would suffice for an age of vision, and then 
there would be nothing to draw our attention, to 
snterest our hearts, or employ or delight our intel- 
ects. 

Where would be our themes of conversation, 
that now animate the social circle; where would 
be our literary works, the teachers of the multi- 
tude; the lovers and contributors to the discover- 
ed truths of science; where would half the present 
pursuits of life be then? Banished from existence 
as useless, superfluous; and only thoso pursuits 
Would remain which contribute to the animal part 
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of man’s nature. For, give the mind nething to do 
but drink in, without an effort, the beauties and 





the truths of nature, and we cau conceive of no 
need of an intellect, a reasoning faculty, or a dis- 
criminating judgment. For we know that the en- 
nobling pleasures of an intellectual being are the 
fruits of action, not inertness, 

We are here for advancement in wisdom, and 
entire absence of mystery would prevent growth 
of mind. Man would never take -a step in the 
march of progress were there no mysteries to in- 
vite his search. For we know that when the mind 
becomes even impressed with the belief that it 
knows all, it ccases to advance. And as long ag 
that presumptive opinion continues, it remaing 
stationary in the field of knowledge, and energy 
sleeps for want of an object to attain. 

And, perhaps the mystery of this life never will 
be entirely unveiled, notwithstanding the anti 
pated progress of the future, and the successive 
revelations of science. For, even in the wisdom of 
God, its Author, is a mystery unfathomed, unlim- 
ited and omnicient. And we may justly infer that 
the mysteries of the Christian religion will never 
be fully removed in our present state of existence, 
for a “ religion without mystery is a temple with- 
out its God.” Atvano F. Grazens, 








Written for the ‘Waverley Magazine, 
FRIENDSHIP. 


“Save 
enenaye.me from my friends, and protect me from my 
] REALLY know no word that is 80 much abused. 

as the word “friend.” As soon as two people 
pass the bounds of mere acquaintanceship they 
call each other friend; not that any particular 
fricndship exists between them, but that they sim- 
ply know each other. Mr. A.has met Mr, B. twice 
in business transactions, and once on a river steam- 
boat; the next time he speaks of Mr. B., he says 
“ My friend, Mr. B.;” or, ifaddressing him, “How 
do you do, my dear friend?” Yet the friendship- 
loving Mr. A. would not scruple to cleverly and 
legally ” over-reach his dear friend, Mr. B., a8 itis 
all right then. 

Another example: Mrs. C. has met Mrs. D. four 
times, and been to visit her once. Of. course they 
are friends—of course they kiss each other on 
every steamboat landing, railroad depot, and street 
corner they chance to meet. But when distance 
separates these friends, how one will conemptuous- 
ty speak of the paint she kissed off her dear friend’s 
cheek; and the other of the silver-plated false teeth 
her dear friend wears. 

Such is every-day friendship. The men shake 
hands, the women kiss, and the romantic write 
Jong letters full of friendly epithets, while not one 
of them really cares anything for the other. True 
friendship! Ah! who can estimate its value? It is 
priceless, for it would sacrifice al on the altar of 
devotion. 

True friendship! Oh! who has not yearned for 
it, believed in it, and sought it with bitter disap- 
pointment? How many are there not, even now, 
sighing for a friend, a friend at all times, e friend 
when the sun shines, and a friend when the sky is 
dark,—a friend “even unto death.” 


Oh, friendship, true friendship, is a holy thing! 
more lasting, more beautiful than love. Every 
one scems to sigh for and seek it, and but few finds 
it, and we find ourselves wondering the reason. 
We do not see that it is oftentimes our own cau- 
tion, our own suspicion that freezes and destroys 
the opening buds of fricndship; yet such is fre- 
quently the case, There is no greater enemy of 
friendship than suspicion. The suspicious man 
will never have real friends, even within the circle 
of his own hearth. If he be rich, of course he will 
have money-worshippers, and hosts of individuals 
whom he knows, and styles friends. If poor, no 
friends of any description, for, in both cases, when 
the true friend approaches, he will be met by the 
dagger of suspicion. Who has not felt it? Who 
not approached one whom he would make his 
friend, one towards whom he fecls friendship, and 
been met with that which hath made him mn 
away with wounded feelings and coldness in his 
heart? Ah! it is very bitter to test the friendship 
of your supposed friends and find it valueless. 

Yet there is friendship in the world, true friend- 
ship. ‘Seek itand ye shall find it.” Act honestly 
by your companions in life. “Do unto others 
even as you would wish they would do unto you,” 
and you will find yourself at length reposing un- 
der the sheltering tree of friendship. Its growth 
may be slow and timid at first, but encourage it 
and it will become a ‘goodly tree.” 

JAMES W. McDermorv. 











Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
ALONE. 
[T™ alone, all alene in the gloaming to-night, 
Gazing idly on the blue skies above, 


And I read, as I look o’er God’s star-lettered book, 
OF a beaut) ful, beautiful love! 


For I see those bright orbs, flashing goldenly bright, 
Reach out their white arms to each other, 

As if cach one would press, with a tender caress, 
Its heart to the heart of its brother. 


So. ever, all over the universe broad, 
Js love in a million veins tingling; 
Grandly forth swells the hymn, ne’er discordant nor 
dim, 
Of myriad lovers meeting and mingling. 


And I (hb that, perchance, on the green earth I 
tread— 

‘Tis no matter where—the All-Seeing, : 
With an eye that ne’er sleeps, ever watch and word 


keeps ‘ 
Over the twin of my soul and my being. 


AndI dream of a time, in the far Future hid— 
‘Though still it flies taunting and scoruing— 
When Jove’s bliss shall be mine, aud I wait the sweet 


time 
As the longing earth waits for the morning. 


‘When it comes, like the tones ofa scraphim’s lyre, 
My soul shall Jean God-ward to listen 
And, up-cntehing the song, bear its music along, 
While blue eyes with huppy tears glisten. 
AnxpREW DowninNea. 
$$ 40 


+ On a winter’s night, when tho moon 
shone bright, and the snow was crested o’er, with 
a maid as fair as soraphs are, I slid from a hill 
down lower. Ere we reached the place (like a 
horse on a race,) our aviftgliding sled careened ; 
and, with tresses fair, streaming back on the air, 








sweet Sallie went eend over eend. 
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dice than a rough skin. How to get him into 
his sleeping ¢partment was the question. Salama 
assured his master that “ Buchect,” or the lucky, 





two years, and when the time came for them to re-| Where the rude dance was held, or war-song rose, 
turn he came alone. Annie had dicd in sunny | Phe scene is one of plenty and repose. 


Italy; and he had sorrowfully left her there, in the | The quiver of his race isempty now, 
land of poctry and song. ee vene had ‘passed Its bow lies broken underneath the plow; for that is Hippo’s name, would follow him any- 


he came and’asked me to bless him with my love; The yautohod hunter sosteely Leovese the gales where. Ono side of the box, therefore, was taken 
and then I told him the secret of my life; and how, . z off, and out tho poor frightened beast walked. 
in my great love for him, Lhad nearly wrecked my | , Though nought but a ruin, Jamestown will con; Salama gave him his hand to smell, and he trotted 
happiness here and hereafter; and then I told him | tinue to be the Mecca of Americans proud of their / after his Kind protector with a long, swinsing, 
if he could still love me I would be his. Then it] Country's history—prond to claim as their own | calf-like trot, tunning from side to side, while he 
was his turn to explain; and he told me how he | this beloved shrinc—this place where first the Old | kept his hed close to his master, staring about 
had loved me all the time; but, believing, from my | World met the New—where the first Indian was | him like a frightened deer. 

‘And 1 love to sce them there, treatment of him that I could’ not return the pas- | Converted to christianity, and she the sweet maid-) He is about the size of s very large bacon hog, 
Love to feel their icy coldness sion, he had sought Annie’s heart, and, thoujh he | °?, Pocahontas, not alone the saviour of Smith, but | only higher on the legs. From not having been 
Falling down upon my hairs had lov is first a a : i also the saviour of the whole colony of Jamestown | able to have a bath for six weeks or more, his skin 

ed her, his first and deepest love was mince. et . . 
from the merciless butchery of her savage kindred. | had assumed a curious appearance; the back, in- 


‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
WEARY. 


FLOW gisaly, oh: how gladly, 
Dear love, I'd lay me down, 
Beneath the chureh-yard willow, 
With its autumn leaves of brown; 
For the aching and the beating 
Jn my heart is never still; 
I would go aud sec the loved ones, 
Geutle May, and baby Will. 


‘There are shadows in the church-yard, 









e 



















And I think, oh! often, often! Now there aro silver threads of hair scattered 
Wiles wien eet ae quiet fonder umid my locks, but tho ternible lesson of my young | _, 1 could linger here for days and muse around | stend of being soft, slimy and indin-rubber like, 
Bhall be mine, tove. life has, I believe, always been a blessing to mo; | the moss-grown ruins of this old church, dreaming | was quite hard and dry, and the skin wns pecling 


off from it as from the bark of a tree. His back, 


upon the pictured past, and paint on Fancy’s pages 
in fact, was much more like a bit of an old forest 


In the mansions of the blest. 
the panoramic visions of three centuries; but I 


for it taught me to crush the green-eyed monster— 

















I shall cross the gloomy valley 
With a arm and stendy tread, 
hoping, ever gainin; 
Eon the ght That shines ahead; 
For I'm weary, weary, weary, 
And my heart will not be still 
While I go to join the loved ones, 


Gentle May, aud baby Will. 
Saran J. Wine. 


Original. 
COUSIN ANNIE FOREST. 


66 T\DWARD, [have just reccived o letter from 
cousin Annie Forest, saying that she will be 
here this afternoon on the last train. You remem- 
ber I told you she was coming to pay me a visit 
this fall, and, as you have never seen her, suppose 
we go to the depot and give her a welcome.” 
“Certainly, I will with pleasure. But, Helen, is 
she so very beautiful as I have heard?” 
Ah! that question. Why did my breath come 
quick and short? Why did the blood shoot like 
wild-fire through my veins? Surely I had nothing 
to fear—and yet a terrible foreboding had enteres 
my heart, I could see it all now; but why had I 
not before, Lasked myself. Why had I urged her 
visit uow? But she was already on the way, and 
regrets were useless; so I hushed my fears and 
tried to forget the unpleasant vision which had 
risen up before me. 
We went out together, Edward and I, under the 
autumn sunshine, to meet her; and [ knew by the 
astonished look upou his face that she was even 
more beautiful than he had ever imagined. I 
could not blame him for admiring her, for no one 
that ever saw Annie Forest’s sweet face failed to 
admireits loveliness. Then the strugzle began. In 
every walk or ride my brother Alfred was Annie’s 
escort, and Edward mine, but I knew it was not 
my voice that charmed him now. It was not my 
step that sent the rich flush into his check, or the 
sparkle of happiness to his cye. I could not bear 
it. [could not see another step in and fill the 
place I had held so long; and, burning with jeal- 
ousy, I determined to win him, if not by fair, then 
hy unfair means. He had asked me if she was 
beautiful. Ihad answered him yes, and it was 
truce. But was I not beautiful, too? She hada 
sweet, angelic face—mine was perfect in its form, 
but dark and haughty in expression; her eyes 
were of Heaven’s liquid blue—mine were dark and 
dreamy; her pure white brow was shaded by 
gulden curls—my locks were of raven blackness, 
and my mirror had told me that by the side of An- 
nic Forest [ was a queen. 
One day Annie and I went off alone to a large 
pond, about a mile away, to fish. On one side of 
the pond great hemlock trees hung their thick 
branches over the dark waters, and cast their 
gloomy shadows downward, while the other side 
was scarcely darkened by a single shrub or tree. 
We went along on the hemlock side and threw in 
our lines. I should think we had been there for 
perhaps an hour when [ heard a splash and 
scream, and, looking up, I saw Annic’s dress just 
disappearing beneath the waves. I believe some 
fiend must have instigated it, for in an instant the 


never rise again, but at last she came up, and, 
just as she was going down for the last time, im- 
pelled by something I dared not resist, [ sprang 
into the water and dragged her insensible form to 
the shore. [ would not live over another such 
hour as the one which followed for a thousand 
worlds like this—no, not for ten thousand. [ 
thought her dead, but tearing open her clothes [ 
found a single warm spot around her heart, and, 
at last, when I bad given up all hope, she muscles 
about her face began to twitch and she drew a long 
breath. “Thauk God, I am not a murderer! 
burst from my lips; and then taking her in my 
arms, I carried her the whole mile to the house, 
went in and laid her on the bed, and then for four 
weeks everything was a blank. 
When [ awoke to consciousness Annie was over 
me, and when [ asked her how long I had been 
there, she told me with the tears streaming from 
her eyes, how [ had periled my own life to save 
hers. And then her parents came in and Joaded 
me with carresses for saving their darling’s life. L 
shrank away from them all, for I kuew [ did not 
deserve a single word of their praise; and, had 
they known all T believe they would have cursed 
me instead. [did not ask for Edward; for when- 
ever I thought of him the terrible deed which I 
had almost committed flashed up before me, and I 
saw myself no better than a murderer. When he 
wleness, and af- 


did come [ was astonished at his 
ecn sick, 


terwards [ asked Annie if he had 





you for the past ten days and nights, ret 


eat or sleep except when we forced him to. 





has suffered everything. 

I could hardly believe her words, for, if whatshe 
said was truc, then he had not lost alt nffection for 
me. But [could not think of thatnow. It was joy 
enough for me to know that kind Heayen had 
saved mo from the awful crime of murder, and I 
gave him up to Annie now, freely gave him up; 
for my heart recoiled from the thought of ever 
calling him husband, at, what almost seemed to 
me, the price of human blood. 

Well, I kept my terrible secret, and I was glad 
when they were marricd—for they were in about 


jealousy. Lucy WALLace. 





Most prominent among the objects of histori- 


site of Jamestown, wy) 
bank of “the muddy James,” about fifty miles 


Original. 
VISIT TO JAMESTOWN. 


cal interest to a sojourner at the South is the 
nm an island near the left 


above the union of its turbid waters with the deep 
blue waves of the expansive Chesapeake. From 
infancy I had read with delight the romantic his- 
tory of Eastern Virginia, of her heroic Smith, and 
his beautiful savior, Pocahontas; of the flexible 
Powhatan, and his home at Werowocomoco, on 
the green banks of the placid York; and most 
earnestly and cagerly had I yearned for a further 
acquaintance with that region, so rich in natural 
beauty and bewitching romance. 

Frequently had my dreaming fancy led me over 
the victorious field of Yorktown, marking the dif- 
ferent positions of the contending armies as there 
they met and closed the tragedy of a long and 
bloody war with the scene of' a glorious surrender 
to the superior prowess of heroes, whose bravery 
bade proud defiance to the chains of tyranny; and 
often had I determined to make a pilgrimage to 
this and all its kindred stages, whose illustrious 
actors now slumber beneath a soil teeming with 
blessings at once the ripencd fruit of their hcroism, 
and the voices that proclaim most cloquently their 
virtues and their valor. Happy indecd was I to 
realize my fondest anticipations by a visit to these 
scenes, among the first of which was a trip to 
Jamestown. 
While sailing on the gentle bosom of the James, 
fancy led me upon her mystic wings down the 
steep crags of antique time, to ages; ere the lone 
{Indian had seen the pale-face, or his loud war- 
whoop had burst upon any other than savage ears; 
ere the white man’s axe had stirred an ccho in the 
vast primeval forests, or his voice had roused the 
apprehensive Indian to a sense of danger. Then, 
undisturbed, they roamed through the boundless 
forests in pursuit of game, smoked the peace-pipe 
beside their council-fires, or paddled their birch 
canoe o’er the glassy waves of forest-shaded 
streams, 
But who has not indulged in feclings of decp 
sympathy for that sad race? Reaching the Island, 
upon which are found the last sad relics of a once 
flourishing colony, we disembarked with feelings 
of involuntary awe. No trace of the city now re- 
mains save the vine-covered ruins of an ancient 
brick church, and a small brick house, which Las 
beeu “preserved for Plantation purposes, but 
whose vaults constituted the powder magazine of 
other days and the prison-house of Opechanca- 
nough, the most subtle chieftain of the Indian 
tribe.” 

What was then a peninsula is now an island; 
and the waters now cover a large portion of what 
in former days was firm land. Near the old time- 
honored church is the graveyard, but the inscrip- 
tions upon the tombs of those bold adventurers, 
the first English settlers of the New World, are 
rendered illegible by the corrosion of time, and 
the monuments themselves are in ruins. 
‘What a place tor reflection! What a crowd of 
associations rise up before the almost bewildered 
imagination! One can with difficulty realize that 
he stands in the theatre of so many celebrated in- 
cidents, Here was the New World involved in 
the night of barbarism, but there were brave ad- 
venturers who came in a hardy little band of a 
hundred men to reclaim it from its gloom. This 
litrle band, snbsequently swelled to the number of 
five hundred, with Captain John Simith at their 
head, were reduced by death to only 
although driven to despuir, they were ds 
be relieved from their misery by the arrival of 














must leave thee,— 


“Qld monument of ages past, 
Lone champion hoar aud grey, 
Thy aged walls are falling fast 
‘o ruin and decay; 


A stranger gazes on thee now, 
With eyes bedewed with tears, 

And marks upon thy aged brow, 
‘The work of by-goue years. 


Thou standest not as thou hast stood 
Iu days long past and gone, 

Ere yet the storms of passing years 
‘Had swept above thy form; 


Ere yet the ivy-vine had learned 
‘To bind thy’ shattered crest, 

Or swallow-bird to build on thee 
Her frail aud lonely nest. 


Long years have rolled above thee since 
Amid the wildwood glen, 

Thy ancient form was reared in times 
That tried the souls of men. 


And sire and son and savage foe 
Since then have passed away ; 

But thou, though ruined, standest now 
Majestic in decay. 


And where are nowthe few who reared 
‘Thy form in other days, 

And made thy humble aisles to ring 
‘With pealing notes of praise? 


ask ye, woods and hills around, 
Task ye, where are they? 

And wood and hill give back the sound, 
“All, all have passed away.’ 


And thon. old temple of the cross, 
Art standing all torlorn 

Here in thy death-like solitude, 
With none thy fail to mourn; 


The noble James is rolling by, 
The music of whose surge, 

‘When blended with the uight-bird’s cry, 
‘Must be thy funeral dirge. 


Farewell, old time-worn sentinel, 
Lone watcher of the dead, 

And you, ye blooming wild-flowers 
‘That wave above cach head; 


Farewell! ye all may live to breast 
‘The storms of mauy a day, 
Ye know that with the things of earth 
Ye too must pass away.” 
James Hart Purpy. 





THE TRAVELS OF A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


toun Sudan, Upper Egypt, resides at Char- 
toun, a town of about sixty thousand inhabitants, 
and during the proper scagon, takes exploring cx- 
peditions, for the benefit of science as well as com- 
merce. In one of these expeditions he discovered 
a vast lake, upon whose waters it is uot probable 
that man—white man certainly—had ever floated. 
The Arabs regarded this place with great supersti- 
tion, and endeavored to persuade their master not 
to advance upon it. He refused to listen to their 
foolish fears and boldly advanced. The lake is full 
of vast beds of reeds, between which there flow 
little streams of water, 
One day, when sailing slowly along, the man at 
the mast head, who was looking out for open pas- 
sages among the reeds, descried a small dark-col- 
orcd mass upon a bed of reeds; this object they 
made out to be a baby Hippopotamus, left alone 
on a bank of reeds. The men juinped into the 
water, and catching the little rascal in their arms, 
brought him back to the boat. During this opera- 
tion he cried and squealed lustily, after the man- 
ner of our familiar porcine friends nt home. He 
was a baby, and for a hippopotamus, not at all a 
fine baby; for he was not much larger than a ter- 
rier dog, and for good reasons certainly, being not 
more than about two days old. Mrs. Hippopota- 





other settlers from England, until, in the year 1622, 
the population reached four thousand. 

What desolation now reigns where the accents 
of the Saxon tongue were first raised to break the 
silence and gloom of this Western world. Here, 
on the 30th of July, 1619, for the first time on the 
American continent, there came up from every 
plantation representatives of the people, elected by 
their sulfrages to deliberate here in assembly upon 
the affairs of the colony. The bell from that old 
church tower pealed out its invitation to the peo- 
ple of the city on the morning of the meeting of 
the General Assembly. 

There, in his pew, sat Governor Yeardley, and 
there Lord Delaware. There, in that church, too, 
“that peerless maid, the pearl of’ all her tribe,” 
Pocahontas, stood before the hymenial altar with 
John Rolfe, and pledged to him her forest maid- 
en’s love. Here arose the famous Lord Bacon’s 
Rebellion, and here he applied the tire and de- 
stroyed the whole town. 
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and one can scarcely realize, here, amid these 


Ul 

the iron of the Saxon’s plow,”— and, in fact, travelled en prince. His fortunate re- Mortet Carne Wake, ian oa 

“Which turns up skulls and arrow-heads and bones, | !ation arrived ia much humbler style, When the 

Their places nameless and unmarked by stoucs. dray arriyed at the gardens from the railway-sta- aaa ee 

Now treighted vessels toil aloug the view, tion, and the tarpaulin was taken off, there was | -+++--.+ An exquisite-dressed young gentleman, 

Where once was seen the ludian's bark canoe; discovered a huge hox, made of strong deal boards, | after buying another seal to dangle about his deli- 

And to the woods the shrill escaping steam like a diminutive railway horse-box, and in this | cate person, said to the jeweller that “ He would-ah 
Hippo had travelled all the way (with an occasion-| like to have-ah something engraved on it-ah, to 


V'roclaime our triumph in discordaut scream. 
White rose the wigwum in its sylvan shade, 
Where the bold hunter in his freedom strayed, 
And met his toe, or chased the Dounding stag, 





d. 


Almost three centuries have now passed away | and four long cranes. 
ince this place was first settled. Its history is | niceps alone have arrived in England, and are now 
“Why, Helen,” said she, “he has watched by | Written upon the first pages of that of our country, | recovering their long and tedious voyage. 

relics and ruins, that so mach of the romantic has | was sent to England from Egypt, he was provided 
taken place upon the spot. Since then how many | with all sorts of creature comforts; an army of 
great changes have occured. The hunting grounds | cows and goats accompanied him, to afford him 
f Powhattan and his kindred are now “torn by | milk; he had a huge portable bath to bathe in, 


mus luckily did not hear the screams of her infant, 
or there would have been a fight between bipes 

and quadruped for the possession of the “little 
darling.” 

Young Hippo was consigned to the care of one 
of Mr. Petherick’s Arab hunters, Salama by name. 
This man brought it up with the greatest cure, 
and he had almost human affection. It is two 
years since this young animai was caught, and 
has therefore been a long time on his voyage to 
London, where he now is. 

Mr. Petherick brought down on the Nile with 
him no less than four live hippopotami; this one 
alone survives out of the number. Two of these 
animals were Jost in consequence of the boat in 

which they were striking on a rock in the cata- 

racts, and sinking. One of’ the animals was ham- 

pered in the boat, and was drowned; the other 

swam to the shore, and of course escaped. Mr. 

Petherick also brought down the Nile with him no 

less than s1x of the curions birds, Baleniceps Rex. 

Of these, two of the Bula. 





When the first Hippopotamus, in the year 1850, 


al bucket of water thrown over him) from Alexan- | denote what he was.” ae 
“ Certainly, certainly. I'll put a cypher on it,” 


ria, thereby proving an important fact, that he 


M* PETHERICK, the English Consul at Char- 


oak than that of a water loving animal. It was of 
course expected that the moment Hippo smelt and. 
saw the witer he would rush into it; but no—he 
merely went up to it and smelt it, as though he 
had never seen it before, and it was not till the 
Arab advanced himself partially into the water 
that Hippo would follow, He (like a naughty boy 
in the bathing machine at the sea-side) soon came 
out again, and was only persuaded to go right in 
by the Arab walking around the edge of the tank. 
Hippo then began to find out where he was, and 
how comfortable the warm clean water was. 
Down he went to the bottom, like a bit of lead; 
then up he came with a tremendous rush and 2 
vehement snorting; then a duck under, then up 
again, prancing in the water after the manner of: 
Neptune’s sea-horscs that are harnessed to his 
enariok in the old pictures of the worthy marino 
city. 
Inever recollect to have seen any creature, ci- 
ther man or beast, so supremely happy for a short 
time as was poor, travel-worn Hippo after his long 
voyage of 80 many thousand miles. Coming out 
of the water, Hippo smelt about for food; man- 
gold-wurzel was given him, and mightily did he 
enjoy it. Like all young creatures in a strange 
place, he kept close eye upon his nurse, and gave 
4 peculiar half-bellow, half-ery when he went out 
of his sight, refusing food until his return. Eve- 
ning soon came on; Hippo retired to rest by the 
side of his faithful keeper, who, the next mornin; 
reported, that whereas, on ordinary occasions, 
he coughed or moved, or made the least noise in 
the night, “ Jamooss” (the Arabic for hij ypopota- 
mus) would wake up and answer; the night of his 
arrival he slept a sound sleep, waking only at sun- 
rise for his breakfast and his bath, which he again 
mightily enjoyed. 
His skin is now beginning to lose his bark-like 
appearance—it is getting soft and slimy, of a black, 
pinkish color, and he promises to grow up into a 
larger beast than his fellow Hippopotami next cago 
to him, for “Bucheet” comes from the White 
Nile, in which river the animal grows larger than 
those in the Blue Nile; from whence the two Hip- 
.| popotami now in the gardens were brought. 
Though tame enough to Salama, the Arab, Bu- 
cheet has a temper of his own which he can show 
to strangers. 
Mr. Petherick tells me that Hippopotami are of 
a ferocious and dangerous disposition. They are 
not to be feured when the traveler is in a large 
boat, but they will follow with intent malicious the 
smaller rowing boat; and they will make their at- 
tack in two ways, either by rushing in a succcs- 
sion of springs or bounds, every ono of which 
brings one half of the body out of the water, and, 
when alongside, rise open-mouthed and endeavor 
to carry off some on board; or by driving full 
speed under, and using their immense head as a 
battering-ram, strike the boat with such force as 
to make her quiver from stem to stern, Mr. Peth- 
crick has known planks knocked clean out of the 
side of a hoat, sinking her almostinstantancously, 
and before the shore could be reached by her 
astonished crew. Mr. Petherick, on one occasion, 
lost a man of the boat, the hippopotamus risin, 
out of the water, and seizing him in his fea 
moat: The body was cut in two by the animal’s 
teeth. 
The hippopotamus cannot bear to be cut off from 
the water. Un another occasion, one of the hun- 
ters was tracking a beast that had gone inland; 
the bruto heard him, charged him, and, catching 
him before he could get out of the way, tossed him 
high up in the air, without, however, doing him 
any more bodily harm than frightening him out 
of his wits, and nothing could induce the fellow to 
follow hippopotami on shore on further night ex- 
peditions. They make a fearful bellowing and cry- 
ing noise at night, often to the traveller’s great 
discomfort. 











Onylnal. 
THE DEPARTED. 


E have met, and we have loved, 
Dearest Carrie Wade, 
When the fiush of evening came, 
And the fire-tly lit his flame 
In the twilight shade. 











Thou wast all too dear to me, 
Carrie, Carrie Wade, 
Aud the angels took thee home, 
Leaving me alone to roam 
In the twilight shade. 


Though my harp no longer wakes 
Vesper serevade, 

Heavenly music giects thee now, 

Heavenly zephyrs kiss thy brow, 
Dearest Carrie Wade. 


Holy visions round me come 
In the twilight shade, 

And tor me I see thee wait 

At the pure ceruleau gate, 
Dearest Carrie Wade. 


We ehall meet and we shall love, 
When the stare shall fade, 

In that better world above, 

‘Where each heart is truth and love. 











Theluzy horses at the harrow lag. 





six months after, 


thought came into my mind to let her drown, then. 
Edward Britton was mine; and, after all, I should 
not be her murderer, for did she not fall in her- 
self? Howeasy it would all happen! Istood and 
saw her go down the first time, then rise, then 
sink again into the water. I thought she would 

They went to Europe to spend 


can dispense with the bath without other proju-| said the tradesman. 











































































‘Jight through the narrow, prison-like windows 

















WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





Original. 
THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 


HE morning dawned upon the sea, 
And all around was still; 

No breeze disturbed the placid wave, 
Our sails hung loose at will. 


The sun appeared without a cloud 
Yo intercept the ray; 

It bas a glorious sight to me, 
As there aloue we lay 


Upon the slumbering waters wide, 
‘And fur from friends aud home, 
‘And where, if any ill befall, 
No human aid can come. 


A death-like silence reigned around, 
Save when the heavy suil 

‘Would flap and strike against the mast, 
‘Thus seeming to bewail. 


Our starry flag the day before, 
As joyously we past 

Belore the breeze, displayed on high, 
Now floated at halmast; 


Its solemn import well we knew, 
It told that one was dead; 
‘That trom our little crew 
‘The soul of one had fied. 


‘The hardy sous of ocean stood 
In anxious groups around; 
And many a tale they told of him 
‘Whom death so early found. 


They told how on the tottering mast 
‘Was scen his manly form— 

With lightnings darting round him fierce, 
In combat with the storm; 


And how, when all the clements, 
In wildest fury driven, 
Upward upon the yard Ne hung, 
etween the sen aud heaven. 


‘The glistening tears that 
From ees unused to wee} 
‘Would ou his virtues dw 


Dl ne'er forget the deep-drawn sigh, 
And solemn look and air, 

‘When they the rites of sepulture 
Were summoued to prepare! 


And you might sce them wipe away 
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while they 


‘A short and solemn prayer was read, 
And, as they suid Amen, 

A freshening breeze came moaning through 
‘The swelling cordage then. 


And then, too. came upon the ear 
‘The sound of the ship bell; 

When seut across the waters far 
‘The sad and parting knell. 


I saw them take the body up, 
And o'er the veséel’s side 
They dropped it, and a sudden plunge 
‘Was in the briny tide. 
The waters for a moment played, 
But soon the sweiling wave 
Closed o'er him, who, far trom home 
Had found a watery grave. 
GxorcE B. Gorpon. 
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Original. 


THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 
OR THE COUNTESS OF THE ASTROLOGER. 
‘Founded on Facts in Hungarian History. 
BY GEORGE R. THOMAS. 
Chapter I.—-A Lady of the Oliten Time. 
LC was a warm and pleasant spring morning in 
the year 1610. The sun shone brightly down 
on the stony battlements and fotty towers of the 
castle of Csejta, casting dark shadows far down 
toward the valley, and pouring a flood of golden 








while all nature smiled in concord. ‘The huge fo 
est trees that covered the slope, descending on 
three sides towards the valley, were just putting 
forth their bright green leaves; while the wardei 
plats on the castle terrace were covered with flow- 
ers of every hue and species, just bursting into 
bloom. * 

Elizabeth Bathori, Countess of Csejta, and sister 
of the King of Poland, sat in a boudoir on the 
morning of which we write, surrounded by her 
handmuaidens. ‘The countess was now thirty-five 
years of aye, tall and fincly-formed, and still beau- 
tiful; though uncontrolled passions and exciting 
political intrigues had worn some deep lines in 
that haughty brow, and woven many silvery 
threads among those braids of raven hair. 

Marricd, when almost a child, to a man threo 
times her own age, almost a stranger, and for 
whom she felt no love, she had entered with great 
jnterest not only into gay life, but into the politi- 
cal affairs of the Hungarian court. Completely 
ruling her old husband, who was almost in his 
dotage, but still holding an influential position 
under King Rodolphe, who devoted most of his 
time tothe sciences of astronomy and astrology, 
and left the affairs of government almost entirely 
to his subordinates; and hesitating at no means, 
however treacherous or dishonorable they might 
be, to gain her ends, she for a time completely 
governed Hungary in all but the name. But in 
1608 King Rodolphe died, his brother Mathias, 
who possessed much moro edergy and decision of 





castle, there to remain until she had permission to 
return to court. 

Tlcre, then we find her on the morning when 
our story commences, seated in her boudoir, sur 
rounded’ by a dozen maidens—the daughters of 
poor but noble parents, who lived in honorable 
servitude, in return for which their education was 
cared for, and their dowry secured. 

The apartment was oblong, of considerable di- 
mensions, and furnished with almost mazical 
splendor for that rude section of the country. 
Large mirrors and costly paintings covered the 
walls; while tables, inlaid with gold and mother- 
of-pearl, cushioned rosewood chairs of the most 
exquisite finish, footstools on who: embroidered 
covers an immense amount of time and labor must 
havo been expended, 2 carpet, the equal of which 
was to be found in few of the apartments of the 
imperial palace itself, were some of the costly ar- 
ticles which contrasted strangely with the dark 
and time-stained stone walls, half-hidden by 
rich tapestry, and the strong oaken beams over- 
head. 

‘The lady of Cscjta arose from her chair, and 
stepping before a mirror, gazed gloomily on the 
fading charms that had once dazzled the Hunga- 
rian court. Presently a light footstep crossed the 
yoom, and a pale yet beautiful young face, half> 
hidden by a wealth of golden curls, presented it- 
self in the mirror beside that of the countess. 
Turning quickly around, the lady fixed a glance 
upon the fair face upraiscd to hers, that caused 
the eyes to drop and the lip to quiver with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

ti you want now?” angrily demanded 
the countess; and then, without giving the girl 
time to make known her request, she continued, se] 
know, so you need not tell mea falsehood; you 
only wanted to exhibit your blooming beauty be- 
side my faded face. There!” And, blind with 
sudden ion, she struck her unoffending maid 
a blow in the face with her clenched hand that 
caused the blood to gush forth in a crimson streum 
over the hands and arms of her ang 
and down her own white robe till it s 
carpet at her fect. 

With a cry of pain and affright the poor girl 
darted from’ the room; while the lady, instantly 
recovering her self-possession, kept b 
tended to avoid soiling her costly dress, and cal ed 
sto bring her water to wash the 
s away. Two of them hastened to obey her 
commands; and while one held the bowl, another 
stood ready to anticipate any farther want of her 
mistress. As the countess rinsed the crimson 
stains away, she gazed curiously and wonderingly 
upon her hands, bringing them close to her eyes, 
and then holding them at a distance; and when 
the last drop had disappeared, she res umed hier 
seat, still continuing to look at her hands, and 
muttering to herself’: 
“Yes it must be so; Tam sure of it. T have dis- 
covered the long-sought clixir of life—the sceret of 
never-failing youth and beauty. But how shall [ 
secure this invaluable blessing? Ah! [have it! 
Farewell, Death, ye never shall claim Elizabeth 
Bathori!” 
With this defiant exclamation she swept from 
the room. 



































































Chapter I1.—The Hut. 


AC the foot of the hill, or rather rock on which 
stood the castle of Csejta, was a small, rudely 
constructed hut, built against the face of the hill, 
here almost perpendicular. The hut was old and 
weather-beaten, and its rotten timber: shook as if 
abont to fall with every passing breeze, while the 
thatched roof offered but little protection against 
the storm. Here lived two old, wrinkled crones, 
who gained a scanty livelihood by telling fortunes 
among the ignorant peasants; who, thongh re- 
garding them with a kind of superstitious dread, 
often allowed their curiosity and eredulity to get 
the better of their fears, when crossing the palm 
of one of the hags with a picce of moncy, they 
would listen with awe-struck faces to her vague 
and often utterly meaningless predictions. 
Towards this hut, on the evening of the day on 
which occurred the scene related in the last chap- 
ter, the conntess of ta took her way by a pre- 
cipitous and seldom us Ny 
the most gloomy part of the forest. 
the door she did not pause, like the supe 
peasants, to mutter & prayer Or Cross herself’ be- 
fore, entering; but, pushing open the door with a 
strong hand, she strode into the middle of the 
apartment. 

One of the inhabitants of the place was seated 
ona stool beside a rough deal table, engaged in 
counting a handful of silver money; while the 
other was bending over the fire and vigorously 
stirring some liquid in an iron pot, which diffused 
a sickening odor through the apartment. Jarm- 
ed at the sudden entry of the countess, the woman 
seated by the table sprang to her fect, and seized 
a large carving-knife that lay ne: her; but s 
that the intruder was a woman, she ank back up- 
on her stool, and silently motioned the visitor to a 
st 
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cat. 

Elizabeth took the proffered seat, looked Icis- 
urely around the room, and throwing back the 
thick hood that had hitherto concealed her features, 
she abruptly demanded: 

“ Do you know me, Dame Girela?” 





character, succeeding him on the throne. Im- 


- mediately on the death of his patron the Count of 


Csejta hastened home to his castle in Transylvania, 
and died the very night of his arrival, under very 
suspicious circumstances. ‘True, he was old, but 
he wits apparently in  perfe health when he 
reached the castle; the countess was alone with 
him when he dicd, and the body was hurried to 
the tomb by her on the very next day, and almost 
without decent ceremonies. 

‘After a brief seclusion of six months the widow 
again appeared at court with the avowed intention 
of marrying again; and. though several counts 
and barons aspired to her hand, the haughty 
countess disdained to wed any bencath the rank 
of a duke or a prince; and of thosc of whom she 
woul have ac pted, thoth many coveted her 
broad Jands, strong castle and brimming coffers, 
all dreaded the power of her strong will and un- 
priucipicd nature too much to marry her. 

Jn little more than a year after her reappearance 
at court she was detected while intercepting im- 
portant political correspondence, and peremptorily 
ordered to betake herself to her Transylvanian 














“Yes, my lady. Ican never forget those whom 
Thave served as Ihave you,” answered the wo- 
man, with a sinister look. 

“Fave you not been well paid for that service?” 
“Yes, my lady, ten times.” 

“Then never speak of it again—never think of 
it again; forget it if you can. But’tis not of that 
Leame to talk. [think you are insensible to the 
power of gold ag 

“ft is always acceptable,” was the reply, ac- 
conmpanied by a low chuckle. 

“ And your conscience seldom troubles you?” 

“ We liave forgotten the meaning of the word.” 

“ Good! now [want you to do me a servicc—a 
service which none but you can perform without 
being suspected 5 and if’ you serve me well and 
faithfully, you shall have gold—more than you 
ever be siw.” 

“Say you so, my lady, say you so? You know 
not how much gold old Girela: may have saved; 
but I can trust you, and you shall see.” 

‘And hobbling across the room, the old cronc 
thrust her hand beneath a heap of rags that served 
herself and her companion fora bed, and drew 




















forth a leathern bag, from which she poured upon 
the table a large pile of gold and silver coins. 

“Ha, ha!” she laughed, “old Girela is not 60 
very poor after all. Will you give me more than 
there is, Countess of Csejta?” 

Elizabeth looked surprised at the exhibition of 
so much wealth; but she unhesitatingly answered, 
—€ Ayo, double that amount, if you serve me asl 
desire.” 

“Then you have only to speak to have us do 
your bidding!” exchuimed the woman at work 
over the fire, who had not before spoken. 

«Then listen. [have to-day discovered a secret 
which philosophers and men of science have 
sought after for centuries. The veritable elixir of 
life—the fount of unfailing youth and beauty.” 

Her listeners held np their hands with express- 
ious of doubt and incredulity. 

“Tt is sure; [cannot doubt it,” she continued ; 
“put this great boon cannot be obtained except 
by the sacrifice of human life. To-day my hands 
became stained, no matter how, with human 
blood. As I washed the stains away, they left the 
skin whiter, smoother and softer than before.” 

“T sce; and you wish us to aid you in obtaining 
a bath of this priceless elixir, for priceless indee 
jt must be if it has the effects you ascribe to it.” 

“Tdo, What is the life of a poor peasant girl, 
doomed, if she lives, to a life of drudvery and hard- 
ships, compared with my interests ?” 

“tis a dangerous undertaking, my lady; but 
we are ready to aid you in any way you may 
name.” 

“ Not so very dangerous, I think. My steward 
is devoted to me, and we cau count upon his aid; 
and by means of the subterranean pas: age” 
<The subterranean passage! 














We have not en- 
tered it these ten years, my lady; and even then 
the bridge that spanned the stream was fotte! ring 
to its fall; it must have disappeared long before 
this. 
“That is bad, very bad for our plans. Another 
might be built; but that would take time, and I 
fear it could not be done without its being known. 
Ah! [have a better plan. Your work must com- 
ht. Goat once to the banks of the 
but three miles—and pure! one of 
the light skiffs which every peasant living near 
the river posesses, and hire one of tl to bring 
jt to your door on his cart. Lat tis, they will 
do it and ask no questions if well paid; and to- 
morrow Almos, my steward, will aid you to take 
it into the passage, and place it on the stream. 
And now Imust go. In the morning I will send 
‘Almos to you, and be sure that the passage is 
traversable the whole length before you leave it.” 
“ And when shall the first trial of your wonder- 
ful elixir be made?” asked Girela. 
“To-morrow night. I will send you further or- 
ders by Almos in the morning; and here, take 
this as ancarnest of my good faith ;” and she thrust 
into the hand of Girela, who was hastily preparing 
for her nocturnal walk, a heavy purse of gold, and 
quickly left the hut. 





























Chapter I1I.—The First Vietim. 


Twas midnight, and the castle of Csejta was 

wrapped in silence. Tho waning moun, as it 
sank slowly toward the horizon, cast a dim uncer- 
in light around the huge towers and strong ram- 
parts that had successfully resisted more than one 
Turkish seige and assault, aud caused them to 
look even stronger and more impregnable than by 
day. 

in a small chamber, high up in the southern 
tower, slept Maresa Kemeny, the unfortunate 
tim of her mistress’ anger, and destined by 
beth to be the first sacrifice on the altar of vanity 
and superstition, Presently the door softly and 
sautiously opened, and three persons stole noise- 
lessly into the apartment. They were two women 
and a man—the females we have scen before; they 
were Gir and her companion. ‘The man, an 
able-bodied fellow, about fifty years of age, with a 
head covered with a thick, bushy mass of iron- 
hair, and a face in which low cunning and 

rilid avarice are curiously blended, is Almos, the 
steward—n man whom Elizabeth had, when in the 
height of her power, rescued from the axe of thes 
exceutioner, and who had ever since been devoted 
to her interes 

The three advanced together to the bedside, and 
Gireta’s companion laid her hand roughly on the 
fair gir’s shoulder, With» quick cry of alarm | 
she started up; but before she could’ make any | 
further disturbance, the strong hand of the hag 
was over the mouth, and she was dragged forcibly 
from the bed, A moment more and she was 
curely gagged and bound; and while the steward 
led the way, the two crones bore their trembling 
victim, half dead with terror, from the aparnnent. 

Down long flights of stairs, through long pass- 
ages, down more stairs, and along more passages 
they went, till at length they stood before a mas- 
sive iron door, secured by many bolts, and rusty 
with little use,” Though she had never passed it, 
poor Maresa well knew that that door led to the 
Jowest dungeons of the castle hewn from the solid 
rock; and with a thrill of horror she thought that 
there perhaps, inimured in a living tomb and far 
from the light of day or the companionship of hu- 
man beings, she was destined to pass the remain- 
der of her days. Alas, poor girl! she knew not 
yet the amount of crime of which her mistress was 
capable. 

The strong bolts flew back, and the rusty door 
swung creaking on its hinges before the touch of 
the steward; and they passed through and down 
the stone : aircase, hewn in the solid rock, and 
slippery with damp; past the narrow cells, where 
many 2 poor prisoner had pined his life away or 
been led forth only to dic, until they stood at the 
very end of the passage, with the rocky walls be- 
fore and on hoside. Then, when further pro- 
gress seemed impossible, the steward touched a 
Ml t spring, and the floor on which they stood, 
(apparently part of the solid rock, but in reality a 
separate stone,) sunk for many feet, and paused 
directly over 2 swiftly running stream, whose 
dark and rushing waters had donbtless carried 
away the traces of many deeds of blvod on their 
bosom, as they were destined to those of many 
more, 

“ A fine place this is to conceal bloody deeds!” 
exclaimed the steward, looking down. with a grim 
smnile into the raging waters beneath him. 

“s , And 2 fine place to lose one’s life too! for 
was it not here that my husband lost his life, just 











































































































thirty years ago this very spring, while helping to 
drown'the Turkish prisoners, for fear the castle 
would be taken and they be rescued. A rascally 
Turk caught hold of him as they threw him off, 
and they both went off together.” 

‘As Gircla said this Almos grasped a rope at- 
tached to an iron ring in the rocky wall that aroso 
behind them, and a few strong pulls brought a 
small skiff into view. He stepped in followed by 
the two women and their unresisting prisoner; and 
the stone on which they stood, moved by a power- 
ful spring, rosc_ slowly to its former position; 
while the steward, by paying out the rope, allowe 
the skiff to float slowly along till it struck the op- 
posite bank, upon which it remained stationary. 

“There, the danger is over, and now let us 
hasten, or it will be morning before the decd is 
donee: exclaimed Gircla, as they stepped upon the 

yank. 

“What matters it?” replied Almos. “ These 
underground caverns know neither night or day,” 
and he strode on for some distance in silenco; sud- 
denly he paused, and turned to his companions. 
“JT fear much that the countess’ heart will fail 
her,” saidhe.  “ Think you she will have firmness 
enough to carry out this plan?” 

“Yes, that she will!’ cried Girela’s companion ; 
“ for did she not poison—” 

The hand of Girela, laid heavily upon the mouth 
of the spexker, prevented the completion of the 
sentence. A gleam of intelligence shot across the 
stern face of the steward, as he exclaimed: 

“You are too late, Girela, too late! But your 
companion’s words have only confirmed the suspi- 
cion I long since entertained, that the count died 
no natural death.” 

In a moment more, and they stood at the top of 
along flight of steps cut in the rock, at the foot of 
which could be seen an open doorway, in which 
stood the Countess of Cscjta, holding a lamp in her 
hand. 

“Ts all right?” demanded she, as they paused 
before her. 

“ Allis safe,” responded the steward. 

“No disturbance in the castle?” 

“T do not believe there is a person awake in the 
whole castle,” replied Girela. 

“Then come in; we must make haste.” 

They passed into the room, and the door closed 
behind them. But we cannot and need not describe 
the rradgedy then und there enacted. It is enoazh 
to say that, a few hours tater, a lifeless form and. 
a bundle of blood stained garments were commit- 
ted to the dark waters of the subterranean river, 
and sina Maresa Kemeny was never more seen on 
earth, 


















Chapter IV.—The Lovers.—A Strange Tale. 


IME passed on, and soon another of Elizabeth’s 
maids disappeared. An unsuccessful search 
was made, in which the countess herself joined, 
deploring the loss of her two favorite maids with 
much apparent grief; but, after searching the 
country for miles around without finding an. 
traces of them, the search was at last abandoned. 
‘A few days passed, and another was missing— 
Thus, one by one, the unfortu- 
appeared; and others from the 











nate maidens di 
surrounding country filled their places, and they, 
too, were sacrificed; till, surprising belicf though 
it may seem, uo less than three hundred raaidens 
were sacrificed by the inhuman countess All 





the country was amazed and bewildered, yet no 
one suspected the truth, But the hour of retribu- 
tion was approaching—the time drawing near 
when her bloody deeds should be laid open to tho 
light of day, and her crimes punished as they de- 
served. 





More than three years have passed since the 
opening of our story, am itis a pleasant autumnal 
evening in the year It The last rays of the 
setting sun still linger around the castle towers, 
and light up the distant mountain-tops, making 
the clouds that cling to their lofty sides glow like 
masses of fiery embers. 

Half way down the main path, leading from the 
castle to the village in the valley below, nay be 
scen a youth and a maiden, seated ona rock, be- 
neath the wide-spreading branches of an ancient 
0: The maiden is Edna Marrinai, the orphan 
daughter of the Baron Marrinai, who: astie bad 
been destroyed, and himself and wife killed by the 
Turks a few years before; his daughter barely ¢s- 
caping through the exertions of an old and faith- 
ful attendant, and his son, the youth who now sits 
by her side. 

Thrown much into the society of young Andrew 
Bosnyack, Edna found him far, supe jor to the 
ty of those occupying his rank in life; 
while he, fascinated by her beauty and intellizence, 
so different from the coarse, rude peasant girls of 
the village, was all attention. Hence it is no won- 
der that the young people loved one another, and 
in a few months they were betrothed. But he was 
poor, and she had Jost her all when her father’s 
castle was captured and destroyed; so the youth 
determined, ere they married, to earn cnouzh to 
ive them a comfortable home; and she, in the 
meantime, entered the service of the Countess of 
Csejta, where she had now been for nearly & 
month. 

“And how do you like your place, Edna?” 
asked the young man, after they had exchanged 
greetings, this being the first time they had met 
since she came to live in the castle. 

The fair girl hesitated a moment, and then an- 
swered : 

“The countess is yery kind to me.” 

“Tam glad of that; but I like not her Jooks. 
Though [have seen her but a few times, there is 
omething in her appearance that makes me in- 
stinctively dislike her; and then the disappearance 
of so many young girls who are in her service—it 
looks suspicious. Why, no less than cight have 
gone since you came here, and who knows but you 
may be the next?” 

“Surely you do not think the countess knows 
anything of their fate?” cried the maiden with o 
shudder, grasping the arm of her companion, and 
looking earnestly into his face. 

“Tt certainly looks suspicions. Why, just think 
of it; nearly three hundred young girls have dis- 
appeared within three years and a half, and all 
were in her service at the time they were missed.” 

‘No, not all, Several young girls have been 


































































* See De Puy’s “Kossuth and his Generals,” 77, 78,79. 













































missed from the village below, you know; and the young jmau’s shoulder, exclaiming as he did | lent reply; but she kuew that it would not do to 


many think they have been carried off by the rob- | 80 
ber baron, Balzori.” 


“Turn thy face toward the moonlight, my young 


“Was the number less, or tho disappearances | friend, that I may read what is written there.” 


vat, Limight think But were there 








and he driven a fa; 


The youth promptly complied, in no way sur- 


d while Balzori’s band were dispersed, | surprised; for those who pretended to a knowledge | has to~ 
ve into Turkey a year ugo?| of astrology or mecromancy usually made it | morrow. 
‘es, it makes no difference. Yes, Edna, I do sus-| point to appear as eccentric as possible in their | seized to-night.” 


x 
pect the countess! Aye, more; in my heart Lbe-| manners. The old man looked long and carnestly 


lieve her soul is deeper stained with crime than | in 
that of any hired assussin in Hungary. 


“Hush, Androw, for Heaven’s sake! you might | withall; methinks you would not deccive any one | She is one of a race which I once 
be overheard, and then God only knows what —least of all the fair maiden who has just left | minate; her father and mother fell by your hand, 
Surely you havo no foun- | you. 


might become of you. | you hi 
dation for such a dreadful suspicion. 


“ T have, or [would not make such an assertion ; | he replied,—“ Surely, good sir, you should know, | she seems to avoid me; and once to-day, when I 


and it was to tell you my fears, and urge you to) § 


nto his facc, muttering to himsclf us he looked— 
“ A frank, an honest countenance, and handsome 


Alfred started; but recovering his composure, 


‘ince your profession is the divining of secrets and 


leave this dangerous place, that I came here to-) the reading of fortunes, for I see that you are an 


night.” 
“'T Jong to hear, yet almost fear to ask what you 


know,’ 


astroloyer.” 


“ Astrologer! That is for the ignorant and vul- 


? gar, not for the intelligent and educated like your- 


“ Listen, and I will soon tell you, and prepare] sult,” answered the old man, with a gesture of 


yourself to hear a strange tale. Many years azo, 
When my father was 2 young man, he aided to de- 
fend this castle of Csejia during a ‘Tur! seige. 
The vperations of the bescigers were carried on 
with great nergy, and the garrison was about to 
yield in despair, when the Count threw open a se- 
cret passage, leading from the castle to the hut at 
the root of the hill, by which they might escape. 
But, encouraged by the knowledge that, if’ defeat- 
ed, they would have a meuns of escape, Uncy deter- 
miued to make one more effort to drive back the 
Turks. The cflort succeeded—the castle was 
saved, and the subterrancan outlet was ot used. 
A few years ago my father told this to me, as a se- 
eret that might sometime be of advantage to me. 
And now I will tell you what first excited my sus- 
picions. Through this passage runs a Jarge and 
rapid stream; and about a month ayo a peasant 
living on the bank of the Maros, a few miles from 
here, told me that late one night, a litde more than 
three years ago one of the old fortunc-tellers Siv- 
ing in the hut at the foot of the hill came and pur- 
chased his boat, and hired him to convey it to her 
hut. He said he was curious to know what she 
wanted of the boat, there being no water near the 
hut; and, to ascertain, he went theret he next day. 
under pretence of haying his fortune toll; but 
nothing of it could he sve, inside or outside the 
hut; und, although he searched the woods for 
some distance around, he could find no traces of 
it. Improbable as the man’s story seemed to he, 
he told it with such an air of truth and sincerity 
that [ could not help believing him; and I at once 
thought of the subterrancun passage, and con- 
cluded that the boat was destined to be used upon 
its waters, Then, tor the first time, the suspicions 
T have told to you crossed my mind. [determined 
to ferret out the mystery, and for several days and 
nights I lurked around the cabin, disguised as a 
wood-chopper, withuut discovering anything. On 
the third night, as [ lay extended on a bed of 
Jeaves, under a rude shelter, which I had construct- 
ed in the wood near by, [thought [heard a scream. 
Isprang to my tect and listened. It was repeated, 
and I rushed to the door of the hut, and attempted 
to enter; but it was fastened, and [rapped loudly 
for admission. ‘fo my surprise aman came to the 
door, whom I recognized as Almos, the countess’ 
steward. Without waiting for me to speak, he 
roughly demanded what I wanted. [ told him 
that {had lost my way in the forest, and wanted a 
night’s lodging. He cyed ime suspiciously for a 
monicnt, scanning me from head to toot; and I, 
micauwhile, from under my slouched hat, closely 
mined the apartment. A door at the opposite 
side of the room stvod open a little way, and 
through the crack shone a bright light, but nothing 
could be scen within. From the room my glance 
wandered to the steward, and [saw with horror 
that his hands were stained with blood. While 
we thus stvod confronting each other, a low groan 
heard from the inner room; immediately a 
white and jewelled hand—the hand, as I believe, 
of the Countess of Csejta—was extended from 
within the room and closed the door. Atthe sane 
moment the steward exclaimed: ‘You can’t stay 
here; go that way and you will find accommod 
tions ;’ and pointing towards the village, he closed 
the door in my face. Twas unarmed, and it would 
e been sheer madness to attempt to penctrate 
1d so Lcame uway. And now, dear Ed- 
na, do you wonder that [ wish you to leave this 
woman's service 2?” 
“Qh, no, no! [will leave her at once. I dare 
not stay another day,” exclaimed the girl; and 
then her countenance suddenly tell, and she con- 
tinued—‘ but I promised to yive her notice a day 
or two before | left, in order, she said, to give her 
time to find another to fill my place. What shall 
Ido?” 
“You must give her notice to-morrow, and leave 
the next day. [ will come after you; but be upon 
yor guard meanwhile.” 
While the youth had been relating his exciting 
narrative, night with her sable mantic had de- 
vended upon the scene, and as they arose from 
‘ix mossy seat, they for the first time noticed 
that the last rays of the sun had left the mountain 
tops, and the stars had come ont in all their bright- 
ness, While the full-orbed moon was just rising 
from behind the summits of the distant Carpathi- 
ans, Bidding cach other a hasty adieu, they part- 
ed—the youth descending rapidly towards th 
lage, while the maiden walked slowly 
fully towards the castle, 
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Chapter V.—The Astrologer. 


path when a person stepped trom behind the 
tree and strode rapidly after him, The stranger 
was a tit nd powerfully built man; and, thow:h 
his head was white with the frosts of many win- 
ters, his step w till firm, and his form ereet. 
His dress, which consisted of a Turkish turban of 
sky-blue, and a robe of the some color, descending 
to his ankles, and covered with scarlet stars, tri- 

















claimed him to be an astrologer—a class at that 
time both yenerated and feared by the lower or- 
ders throughout Europe. 

He strode rapidly on till he reached the side of 
Andrew, and then, accommodating his pace to 
that of the youth, he bade him a courteous good 
evening, which was as politely returned. For 
some moments the two walked on in silence; but 

















contempt; “but tell me traly, young maa, can I 
believe the strange tale which i heard you tell a 
half hour since? 


Again the youth started, and involuntarily 
moved a step away from his companion, for he 
knew not but he might be a friend ora tool of the 
countess, and in that case he thought it best to be 
on his guard. 7: 

“ [know not whether [can trust you,” said ho; 
“the words I spoke, if they reached the ears of the 
countess, would probably cost me my life.” 

“Tt you knew how much I have been wronged 
by Elizabeth Bathori you would not hesitate; but 
L will not recall the past—’tis not yet time. Be- 
lieve me, when I tell you that if’ you trust me you 
will not repent it; Naroli, the astrologer, is no 
friend to crime, whether it is found in high places 
or low.” 





his companion; “ now I do know that [can trust 
you. The name of Naroli lias long been known in 
uthern Hungary a3 that of a champion of jus- 
tice, and a friend of the oppressed—as one ever 
ready to defend the right and expose the wrong.” 
Naroli smiled at the cuthusiastic exclamations 
of his young companion, and replied—‘“True, true, 

















hind spread sv far.” 
“Nor has it; but my business has called me 


was then J heard you mentioned.” 
“Ah! that explains it. And now about this 
mystery which you have been trying to discover. 
Do you intend to follow up the clue you have ob. 








the prond countess to justice?” 

“Certainly; though [ know it is a dangerous 
undertaking, for my life would not be worth a 
straw if discovered.” 

“Truc; and if I can aid you in any way do not 
failto call on me, and I will not hesitate. 
the countess of old. Oh that I could bring proofs 
of what I know, and I would soon humble her and. 
erush her haughty spirit to the earth,” 

Andrew saw there was some mystery which he 
did uot comprehend; ut, as the astrologer did not 
seem inclined to lain his words, he restrained 
his curiosity, and inquired of Naroli where he 
should find him, in case he required his aid. 

“T shall spend a few days in the village here 
with an old friend—one John Bornyak,” was the 
reply. 

K My father!” exclaimed Andrew, “ did youever 
know him? I never heard him speak of you.” 
The astrologer scemed much surprised. “ And 
so you are the son of my old friend?” said he; 
“that will make it all the better for our plans. 
Did I once know hin, say you? Aye, and he was 
one of my best friends. hen [had another name, 
but you must know me for the present as Naroli, 
the Astrologer.” 

“Here we are at my father’s door,” said the 
youth, pausing before a neat cottage on the out- 
skirts of the village; and he pushed upon the door 
and they passed in. 

Leaving them here, we will pass over twenty- 
four hours, and look upon another scene. 


Chapter VI.—A Captive. 
NEAR the middle of the northern wing of the 
castle a-small circular tower arose three sto- 
Tics above the battlements. The upper story or 
turret contained two semi-circular rooms, into one 
of which you ascended, and from which a flight 
of stairs led to the flat roof above, while the other 
sometimes served as a sleeping aparunent. In this 
room, on the night succeeding the interview be- 































tween Andrew and Edna, sat the Countess of 
Csejta, evidently waiting for some one. Vresently 


she arose from her seat, and began pacing the 
apartment. Suddenly pausing before a srail mi. 
ror hanging against the wall, she gazed on her 
features as reflected therein, murmuring to her- 
seli— 

“ Surely I do not grow any older in looks! I can 
see that myself, and Girclu tells me that [ look 
younger every day. [ will persevere, and even if 
detected, my gold will save me, for gold is (he true 
sovereign of the world—more powerful than kings 
or princes. Ah! he is coming.’ And she had 
barely time to resume her seat when the door 
opened and the steward entered. 

“Yon are as punctual as ever, I see,” said the 
comntess, approvingly. 

The ste’ 
into a seat near the door. 
“Tha 





























NDREW had not gone a dozen yards down the | cause there is work to be doue to-night, and you | h 


ust do it.” 3 I 
eward started to his feet. “ Why, it was | h 
whit,” he began, A sudden gesture of) u 
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[the countess prevented the completion of the sen- | 1 
tences; fore she could speak he ¢ 
“Countess of C: , do yourequire a victim every 





night?” 
“No, no, Almos; do not be so hasty. I wish to 
me explain what T want. dW 
ste kk not again to me as you did just | 
now; remember from whit 1 saved you, or 
shall ruc it.” 









3 jh 
cowl crossed the face of the steward, — | 

counters fore! 
she consigns me to the 
and she will accompany mu 









1 have but to speak, 
by 


“Naroli!” cried Andrew, grasping the band of 


my friend, But I did not imagine that my fame 


several times to that part of the country, and it 


tained, and, if your suspicions are confirmed, bring 


Ikuow 


trologer in private conversation with the youth’s 
bowed low in reply, and then sank | fath 
ed, a 
at for you,” continued Elizabeth, “be-| Edna; and Naroli : 


and he forebode questioning him. 
gate opened, and several servants came out, and 
immediate! 


angles, crescents and other curious devices, pro-| have no blood shed to-night. Sit down, und let| tions except two, who came together down the 
And,” sue added with | p: 


s,” suid he dryly, “that it] fore. 


a peared, 
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quarrel with her steward, so she smothered her 
anger and replied— ' 
“Well, let that pass, and listen to me. The girl 
whom [ had decided to take next, Edna Marsinai, 
y told me that she intends to leave to- 
I must not lose her, and she must be 











“Let her go. There are enough others; and 
how could we keep her till wanted?” 
“Let her go! and she a Marsinai? No, never! 
swore to cxter- 








Almos, and she shall soon follow them. But that 
is not wl. I fear that she suspects something, for 


addressed one of her companions by some endear, 





ing name, I heard her suy to herself, ‘hypocrite. 
“She must never leave the custle if you think 
she suspects the truth,” cried the steward; “she 
must be disposed of to-night; but how?” 
“She must be seized and kept till to-morrow 
night. Girela is gone away, and will not return 
till morning; so we must do it ourselves, and I 
have selected this room as the place of her im- 
prisonment. 
“A good plan if the place is safe,’ said Almos; 
and taking the lamp, he went to the door and e3 
amined it. “ Not very strony,” said he; “ but the 
trap-door at the top of the stairs can be securely 
tened, and then if she gets this open she can get 
no farther.” 
“ And the window?” asked the countess. 
“Oh, that is safe enough! Why, ’1is full sixty 
fect from the ground; no danger of her escaping 
that way.” 
“ But she might give a signal from it.” 
“So she might; it shall be fastened down.” 
“You can leave that till morning. All is still 
in the castle now, and we must to our work.” 
The pair were soon at the door of our heroine’s 
apartment, and the steward attempted to open it. 
But it resisted his cfforts, and with a muttered 
curse he stepped back. 
“Speak to her,” said he to his companion; “she 
will recognize your voice and open the door.” 
The countess stepped forward and rapped lightly 
on the door, saying: “Edna, open the door; I 
inust see you immediately.” 
There was no answer, and she repeatedly called 
to the maiden, but without recciving any reply. 
“ She must be absent,” said Almos. 
“Or asleep,” added the conntess. 
The steward shaded the lamp he held with his 
hand, and stooping down looked under the door. 
“There is a light within,” said he; “she must 
be asleep.” 
“Wo must force an entrance in some way. Try 
the door again.” 
The steward handed her the Jamp, and threw 
himself with all hts strength against the door, but 
it did not yield; again he threw himself against it; 
the fastenings gave way, and the door flew open, 
and he precipitated headlong into the room. 
In the centre of the apartment stood Edna Mar- 
sinia,—her slender, graceful form drawn up to its 
full height—her bosom heaving with emotion—her 
large, dark eyes sparkling with indignation—her 
cherry lips firmly compressed, and_her right hand 
pressed upou her bosom, as if to still its tremulous 
throbbings. 
“What means this forcible intrusion into my 
room at this unseemly hour of the night?” ex- 
claimed she. “ Speak, countess; can you explain 
+3 
“First, girl, you had better say why you did not 
obey when called upon to open the door; then we 
should not have been obliged to force it,” haught- 
ily replied the countess. 
The maiden did not have time to reply, for the 
steward, who had by this time regained his feet, 
ing quickly forward and caught her around the 
waist with one hand, while with the other he forced 
a gag into her mouth. Vainly she struggled to 
escape, for the stalwart ruftian held her like a vice, 
while his mistress firmly bound her hands behind 
her back. Then, dragging her after him, (for, 
firmly resolved to resist to the last, the brave girl 
would not walk a step,) the chamber they had left | t 
a few moments before was at lengti reached ; and, 
as Almos unbound her hands and removed the gag 

























































better keep quict, and make yourself contented. 
When you leave here you will be seut—”? 
“Wold!” interrupted the countess; “ would you 


betray us?” % 


“You are not all powerful; she might escape, 
and then all would be lost. Come, let us go.” 
They left the room together; and the maiden, 





al chairs 
without awakening her, ¢: 
couch in one corner of the 
many doubts and fears whi 
was soon wrapped in th: 








oum, and, despite the 
1 agitated her mind, 






and the good. 


Chapter VII.—The Blow Falls. 


EARLY the whole of the day succeeding his 
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On the following moruing Andrew start- 
he had promised, to go up to the castle after 
pmpanied him, saying that j and 








he had some business with the countess. 






hero wondered what business (he astrologer could | spri 
have with her, for he remembered the si we re- | nea 
marks Naroli had made about her at their first | the 








meeting; but he saw that there was some mystery, | fo t 





They had nearly re: 





parated—all taking different diree- | som 


ath toward our hero and his companion. 


and hur 


panel beneath, and gave it a violent push to one 
side. It slid back, disclosing an aperture, through 
which he stepped, followed by his companion; af- 
ter which he closed the panel, leaving them in total 
darkness, 


ets of his robe, by the aid of which he soon struck 
a light. 


from her mouth, he said— long, narrow passage, which, at a little distance 
“ Now this is to be your home for a day or two, | branched into two—one ascending by a flizht of 
and it is nscless (0 attempt to escape; so you had | steps, and the other continuing on Une same level. 


Naroli paused at the junctiou of the two passages, 
and s 


“Where is the harm?” sullenly replied the | every one of which it communicates, Which shall 
steward; “ I shall take care that she secs no one.” | we take?” 

Andrew. 

fortitying the door by placing the table and sever- | ed with the way, and it would tuke too Jong to tell 


sgainst it, so thar if could not be opened | you. 
xtended herself on the | better take the lower pi 


orating | beneath ‘the castle, but of course without su 
sleep which can be enjoyed only by the innocent | they were all empt 


“You forget the subterranean passage,” replied. 
sed by the as- | the astrologer. A 

“I know not how it is entered.” 

A massive stone swung back at Naroli’s touch, 


Our | communicating with the secret pa 





drew was about to move on, when Naroli checked 
ched the castle when the | him, saying— 


Holding the lamp he carried close to the ground, 
he moved slowly along the vank, pointi 


use; she has gone like all tho rest, and will never 
be heard of again.” 

“Tiler name?” asked Andrew, paling with sud- 
den apprehension. 

“Edna Marsinai!”?” 

“Oh, merciful father! why did she go there!” 
cxrlniinel the youth, wringing his hands with an- 
guish. 

The astrologer, too, seemed strangely affected; 
his face turned almost as white as his snowy beard; 
his features were convulsed with pain; he stag- 
gered us if struck a sudden blow, and would have 
fallen if Ernest had not sprang to his aid. 

“Oh, Heavens!” he murmured; “ has this fiend- 
ish woman again crushed my heart, and destroyed. 
my hopes of happiness!” Then, by a strong ef- 
fort recovering his composure, he said, laying his 
hand on the arm of his companion, ‘Calm your- 
self; these lamentations are uscless; they will 
effect nothing. Let us act, and we may yet be in 
time to save the maiden.” 

“Yes, I will ut least have revenge!” exclaimed 
the youth. ‘I will away at once, and to the Pala- 
tine himself will I denounce the murderess.” 

“ But I fear you have.not proof cnough. Let us 
first, if possible, make our way into the castle, and 
obtain more proofof the countess’ guilt, for that 
she is guilty I do not doubt. God grant that wo 
may yet be in time to save Edna,” 
“Twill do whatever you think best, for I can 
plan nothing; this terrible blow has almost par- 
alyzed my mind; but ob, let us do something, and 
that quickly.” 
“Then follow me, and we will go at once to the 
castle, Fortunately I know more of its secrets 
than the countess herself.” 
‘They soon reached the castle gates, which had 
been left open by the servants in their haste. Pass- 
ing through, they entered the great hall, the doors 
of which were also open, without seeing any one. 
“The castle seems to be entirely deserted,” said 
Naroli; but even as he spoke there was a sound 
of approaching footsteps, a side door opened, and 
a half-dozen servants, accompanied hy several of 
the countess’ maids, poured into the room. At 
first they looked surprised at secing two strangers 
there; but in a moment one of the females noticed 
the old man’s peculiur garb, and sprang forward 
with the words— 
7" Oh, sir! you are an astrologer, if I mistako 
not. 
“Yes, my child, that is my calling,” answered. 
Naroli. 
“And you can read the future and the past— 
can tell what is passing afar off, can you not?” 
“ Sometimes, not always.” 

“Then can you not tell us whatis become of our 
missing companion?” 
“ That is rather out of my line; but I will try if 
you will tell me the circumstances,” checking An- 
drew by a look, who was becoming impatient at 
this delay. 
“There is little to tell, sir; last night we parted 
from her at the usual hour of retiring; this inorn- 
ing she was missing; her lamp had burned till the 
oil was all consumed, but her bed had not been 
touched.” 
“T fear my art will be of no avail in this case; 
still T will try what I can do. But I cannot think 
with a crowd around me; I must be alone for a 
few moments—I and my companion. And here, 
after L have gone give this ring to your mistress, 
Remember, not till @ [ have gone.” Thus 
speaking, he motioned them from the gpartment, 
adding, ‘I will call you in again in a few min- 
utes.” 


















Chapter VIII.—The Secret Passage. 


$6) UICK now, follow me!” exclaimed Naroli, as 
the door closed, and they were lett alone; 
‘ying across the hall, he paused before the 
tapestry hangings on the opposite side. Raising 
the hangings, he placed his hands upon an oaken 








The astrologer then prodaced steel, 
inder, and a small lamp, from the capacious pock- 


Our hero now saw that they were ina 











“Qne of these passages Icads to the upper part 
f the castle, the other to the dungeons below, with 


“Twill take one, and you the other,” replied 


“No, that would not do, for you are unacquaint- 





#0 together, and 
sure first.” 
“Then lead on, and [ will follow.” 

One by one they searched through all the cells 
8S 


We must I think we had 











“That is all,” said the youth, after the last cell 
id been examined ; “ our search has been in vain; 
us return.” 














“But [ do—come.” 


din another moment they stood upun the slab 
ssage, The 
ing was pressed, and they slowly descended till 
ly on a level with the stream. Stepping into 
boat which lay in readiness, they floated down 
he upposite shore. They stepped out, and An- 












Let us look here upon the bank. Weanay find 


ething that will repay a scarch.” 








“What is the matter, Ernest?” said Andrew, ad- | his ¢ 
ing one of those coming towards him, whom | per, 
comnized asa youth from the village, who | worn 





had gone to live at the castle a few inonths be- | mask, as if some heay 
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nd Tam going te arous 











at last the astrologer suddenly placed his hand on 





Elizabeth bit her lips with vexation at this inso-| ple to a 








s disap-| “That is all we shall find here,” said he; and the 
Nage pco- | passed on down the stairway, and paused before 
istin searching tor her; but it’s of no | the door at its foot. 





companion tirst the impression of a I 
and that of # heary wooden shoe, such 
n by the peasantry; and a Jitde farther on a 
body had been dragged to 
bank of the stream, and there thrown ii 
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_‘ We must work cautiously now, or wo may be 
discovered; there may he some one in this room,” 
sald Andrew, as Naroli placed his hand on the 

ir. 

And it was well that he spoke when he did, for 
at that moment a door within was heard to open, 
and then they heard the harsh voice of Girela say : 

Now we must burn these bloody clothes, and. 
clean up these stains on the foor 18 soon as possi- 
ble; the countess would be angry if she knew we 
had neglected it as long as we have,” 

“T know it,” answered hor companion; but our 
pasiness was imperative, and could not be de- 
layed.” 

Andrew placed his eye at the keyhole, and be- 
held Girela consigning a parcel of blood-stained 
garmonts, one by one, to the fire; while the other 
was engaged in washing the dark stains from the 
floor. Suddenly the quick car of the youth canght 
ine sound of footsteps in the passage they had just 
eft. 


“Some one is coming, and wo shall be discov- 
ered,” whispered he. 

.“Not so,” replicd Naroli, quickly extinguishing 
his Jump; and drawing his companion back into a 
narrow recess behind them. 

The footsteps were heard to descend the stairs, 
and Almos, tho steward, passed so near them as to 
almost touch their garments, and paused before 
the door. He gave two peculiar raps, when it was 
immediately opened, and he passed in, closing it 
behind him. 

“What means this?” said he; “all these things 
should have been disposed of twenty-four hours 

0.’ 

“ft know it,” replied Gircla; “but our business 
was such that we had to leave this till our return. 
But what harm is there done? No one but our- 
selves and the countess ever enters this room, and 
goes forth alive!” 

__‘‘ What business could you have that is of more 
importance than the countess’ work?” 

“ That is nothing to you; I serve the same god 
that you do—gold; and work where I enn get the 
most of it!” 

“ Well, you should have been here last night for 
we had work to do, and the countess and myself 
had to do it.” 

“You did! I see no traces of it here!” exclaimed 
Girela, “nnd the countess told me that she should 
bathe again to-night.” 

“No, no, you misunderstood me; there was no 
blood shed last night; but the countess discovered 
that the girl she had selected for the next victim, 
Edna Marsinai, was going to leave the castle this 
morning, s0 we seized her, and she is now confined 
in the round tower.” 

Andrew, who had listened with intense interest 
to this conversation, gave a sigh of relief. “God 
be praised!” he whispered; “she yet lives, and 
now let us hasten to rescue her.”” 

“No; wait. She is safe till night, it seems, and 
wo may hear more here.” 

They turned again towards the door and heard 
the steward speak again, evidently in answer to 
some remark of the woman, which they had not 
heard, 

; “Yes,” said he, “come to-night, and come ear- 
y- 


“T will be there,” Gircla replied; “and now 
away with you, for wo must be going. I hear that 
the great astrologer, Naroli, is in the village, and I 
want to see him, aud test his skill, Wemust keep 
up our reputation as fortune-tellers, you know.” 


Our hero and his companion concealed them- 
selves again within the recess; the door opencd, 
and Almos passed up towards the castle. After 
waiting till he had been gone long enough to reach 
the castle, they followed him, and were soon at the 
pulace where they were to ascend into the dun- 
geons. Naroli stood upin the boat, and passed his 
hand over the wall in search of the spring which 
would cause the stone to descend. He did not find 
it, and again and again he passed his hand across 
the wall, touching every jetting point or dark spot, 
in the hope that it might be the sought for spring; 
at last he sank back in the boat, with the exclama- 
tion— 

“Tt’s of no use. 
‘we cannot ascend.” 

“But what shall we do? We cannot remain 
here,” cried the youth, his check blanching with 
sudden fear lest, after all, he should not be able to 
savo his betrothed. 

bine astrologsr mused a moment, and then re- 
plied— 

“We can return, and force our way out through 
the hut, or we can remain here, and attempt to res- 
cue the maiden when they bring her down here. 
But, alas! we are unarmed, and could scarcely 
hope for success.” 

Well, which shall wo do?” 

“T think we had better go through the hut, and 
return to the castle. Perhaps we could again make 
our way into it; and now that we know where Ed- 
nais, itwould be easy to find her.” 

They accordingly retraced their steps to the foot 
of the stairs, and the astrologer produced a bunch 
of false keys, with the aid of which they soon 
opened the doors leading to the hut, and found 
themselves once more in the open air. 


I cannot find the spring, and 


Chapter IX.—The Ring—The Ride to Claurenburg. 
\ K 7 HILE Andrew and Naroli were traversing the 

subterranean passage beneath the castle, a 
strange and mysterious scene was passing in the 
castle itself. After the servants had left the as- 
trologer and Andrew alone in the great hall, they 
had waited some time for the former to recall 
them, as he had promised. At last, becoming im- 
patient, they re-entered the hall, and, much to 
their astonishment, found it empty. They searched 
it from end to end, but nothing of cither of the 
strangers could they find. Then they hastened to 
their mistress with their strange tule. As she lis- 
tened her brow darkened with anger. 

“Indeed,” ‘she cried, “things have come to a 
pretty pass, when any one who choses can pene- 
trate to the very centre of the castle without being 
seen. Probably the fellows passed out by another 
way, while you, like a parcel of blockheads that 
you are, were waiting at the door. But did they 
carry away nothing, or leave anything? They 
must have had some object in coming here.” 

“Yes, my Jady. The astrologer gave me this 
ring, and bade me give it to you,” replied tho ser- 
vant, to whom Naroli had given the ring, and she 
handed it to the countess. It was a plain gold 


band, sct with a single sparkling fire opal, with no 
mark or anything about it to attract particular at- 
tention, butit had a strange effect upon the haugh- 
ty countess. For a moment she gazed fixedly on 
the trinket, turning pale as death, while she at- 
tempted in vain to speak. At length, with a great 
effort, she cried, 

“ Away with you,every one! Close tho castle 
Bates, and let no one pass out or in who docs not 

clong to the household; and then soarch the cas- 
tle from top to bottom, and if you find the intruders 
bring them to me.” And then she muttered to 
herself, “no, my schemes for revenge have not 
failed, and they shall not; but whence comes the 
ring? He is long sinco in his grave, or Almos is 
false!” 

The countess’ orders were quickly obeyed; and, 
though the search proved unsuccessfal, the gates 
were closed, so that when Naroli and his compan- 
ion reached them, soon after leaving the hut, they 
found them closed and were refused admittance. 

“ What can we do?” cried the youth, in despair. 
“We cannot force an entrance, nor must we stand 
idle here. Something must he done, and at once.” 

“ There is but one chance,” replied the old man, 


sadly, 

“The Palatine is at Dees, forty miles distant; 
take the fleetest horse you can find; hasten to Dees, 
tell him your story, and bring him to the reseue— 
but stay! I will send a note, and he will not fail to 
come;” and, drawing a slip of parchment and a 
pencil from his pocket, he hastily wrote a few 
lines, folded, and handed them to Andrew, saying, 
“now away with you; and for Heaven’s sake be 
quick, for life depends on your speed. You will 

Ind me at the castle gate, ready to enter with you 
when you return.” 

The sun was at its meridian when, mounted on 
the best horse to he found in the village, Andrew 
dashed out of the hamiet on the road to Dees. Four 
hours later he halted ata roadside inn, thirty miles 
distant, to water his dripping steed. 

“Whither away so fast, my young fricnd?” 
asked the landlord, as the youth sprang again in- 
to the saddle. 

“To Dees, to see the Palatine on important busi- 
ness,” re, 
“Then your road lies this was,” said the land- 
lord, pointing to the eastward. “The Palatine left 
Dees for Claurenburg this morning; atleast soa 
traveller told me, who was here a half hour since.” 
“Thank you for your information,” replied An- 
drew; and turning his horse’s head in the direction 
indicated, he dushed away towards Claurenburg. 
The old cathedral clock was strikiug five when 
he rode into the city, and reining up before the 
Palatine’s quarters, he entered, and asked to see 
that august personage, 

“The hour of reception is just passed, and his 
Highness cannot be seen,” replied the servant, 
whom he had addressed. 

“But my business is very important—a matter 
of lifteand death.” 

“It makes no difference; you must wait till to- 
morrow.” 

“You will at least place this note in his hands?” 
urged Andrew, producing the note which Naroli 
had given him, 

“ Yes, I suppose I can,” replicd the servant; and 
taking the note, he departed. 

In five minutes he returned and said, ‘‘ Follow 
me, and you can sec his Highness.” 

Our hero was soon ushered into the presence of 
the Palatine, who at once said, 

“Now, young man, tell me what you know of 
this strange affair as quickly as possible, for, if [ 
understond the astrologer’s note aright, there is no 
time to spare.” 

As briefly as he could, Andrew told how he had 
first been led to suspect that the countess had 
caused the death of the many maidens, who had 
disappeared, to be murdered; how his betrothed 
had disappeared that morning; how he had un- 
successfully searched beneath the castle, and 
what he had heard and seen there. When he had 
finished tho Palatine said, 

“We must mount and away atonce. Colonel 
Hembold, have fifty men ready in five minutes, 
mounted on your fleetest horses; and’’—to the ser- 
“ saddle me a fresh horse at once, and also 





vants— a 
one for this young man, for his own must be tired 
out if he has come from Cscjta since noon. 


Chapter ‘The Rescue. 

T midnight the Palatine and his company halted 

at the foot of the hillon which stood the castle 
of Csejta. 
“Where shall we find Naroli?” demanded the 
Palatine, turning to Andrew. 
“ At the castle gates. He said he would be there, 
that he might not delay us,” replicd the youth. 
“That is well. Colonel Hembold, take half the 
Men and go to the castle; at the gate you will 
find Naroli, the astrologer, under whose guidance 
you will put vourselfand men. Waste no time in 
parley; but if the gate is not opened at your first 
call, force an entrance.” Then turning to our he- 
ro, he continued, ‘‘ We will force our way through 
the hag’s }ut. Thus they will be taken on both 
sides, and have no chance for escape.” 


Turning to the left, they struck into the path 
leading towards the hut; but, though it was a well- 
worn foot-path, the branches of the trees hung low 
overhead, and greatly impeded the volocity of the 
riders. At last, becoming impatient at the delay, 
Andrew proposed that they should dismount, and, 
leaving a few men to take charge of the horses, 
proceed the rest of the way on foot, saying that 
they could thus reach the hut in a much shorter 
time. They accordingly dismounted, and in afew 
moments more they stood before the hut, to the 
door of which two stalwart troopers applied their 
strength, when it quickly flew open. A light was 
shining from hencath the door of the inner room, 
and as they paused before it they heard these 
words spoken by the countess— b 

“ Allis ready. Now strike quick and sure!” 
With a singlc blow of his armed heel the Palatine 
burst open the door, and what a scene met his 
gaze. Extended on a couch at the further side of 
the room lay Edna Marsinai, her bosom bared for 
the fatal blow, and held firmly down by the stron; 
arms of the steward. Before her, with uplifte 
knife, stood Gircla; while the other woman stood 
ready with a bowl to catch the life stream. Near 
by stood the countess, with a demoniacal cxpres- 
sion of triumph and satisfaction on her haughty 
features. 








Andrew’ sprang forward with a quick cry, and 
struck Gircla to the earth. The countess and her 
accomplices cast a single glance at the intruders, 
then rushed toward the door to the seerct pasasge. 
The countess threw it open, and found herself face 
to face with Naroli, Colonel Hembold and his men. 

“Thank God! we are in time,” cried Naroli, as 
his quick eye caught sight of Edna, who had now 
regained her fect. 

“Hal that voice and the ring! but no, it cannot 
bel” gasped the countess. _ 

“Aye, Countess of Cscjta, behold the man 
against whom you vowed cternal hatred and re- 
venge—the man whom you have so foully 
wronged, und whom you long since thought moul- 
dering with the dead, slain by your hired assas- 
sins!” cried the astrologer, tearing the white wig 
from his head, and the flowing beard from his chin, 
while the long robe fell from his shoulders, dis- 
playing the full court dress of a Transylvanian no- 
DI 


le. 

Suddenly a shrick ran through the room, and 
Edna sprang forward, and cast herself into his 
arms, exclaiming, 

“ My father! O, my father!” roa 

“Yes, my child,” replied the Baron Marsinai, 
for thus we must now call him; “ yes, Iam your 
father; and Heaven be praised, we are justin time 
to save you from a terrible death.” 

“ Lost—all is lost!” murmured the guilty coun- 
tess, as if she but half realized the fact. 

se Yes, wretched woman, your schemes have 





failed, and your crimes are discovered,” said the 
Palatine, sternly. 

“ And the stake will be our reward, [ suppose,” 
sullenly remarked the steward, who had attempted 
to escape, but had been seized and bound by two 
soldiers. 

“You speak truly, fellow,” replied the Palatine; 
“ you shallall share the same fate.” 

“No, never!” shricked Elizabeth; “never shall 
a Bathori be executed at the stake!” and snatch- 
ing up the knife dropped by Girela, she buried it in 
her bosom, and sank lifeless to the floor. 

“Thus is the law deprived of an example,” ex- 
claimed the Palatine, “ but perhaps it is as well so. 
Colonel Hembold, place your prisoners in separate 
dungeons, and station a guard at the door of each, 
so as tobe sure that they donot escape, And now, 
friends, let us ascend to the castle.” 

“Theo countess yet lives,” at this moment cried 
Girela, who had recovered from the effects of the 
blow given her by Andrew, and was now bending 
over the body of Elizabeth. 

“Tt is true,” said Colonel Hembold, raising her 
in his arms, “ Her wound is but slight, and she 
ae fainted more from excitement than anything 
else.” 

“Then bring her along, and she may yet live to 
be punished for her crimes. Come, baron, lead 
the way, for you are the best acquainted with the 
old castle and its mysteries,” said the Palatine. 


They passed through the secret passage and the 
trap door communicating with the castle, (which 
the baron had taken care to leave open, and guard- 
ed by to soldiers,) and goon reached the castle, 
When the countess and her companions were con- 
fined in the long unused dungeons, the soldiers 
took up their quarters in the great hall; and the 
Palatine, the baron and his daughter, Andrew and 
Colonel Hembold entered one of the suite of rooms 
occupied by the countess, to wait for some re- 
freshments the baron had ordered the wondering 
servants to prepare. 

“ Now, baron,” said the Palatine, when they were 
seated, “please explain to us the meaning of the 
strange scence we have just witnessed between 
yourself and countess; and also tell us how you 
escaped from Turkish bondage, for I never fully 
understood it.” 





Chapter XJ.—Conelusion. 


46TINO do so,” began the baron, “ it will be neces- 
sary to go back to the earlier portion of my 
life. I married when quite young, and it was not 
until sometime after the birth of my child, my Ed- 
na here, that [ visited the court, There I first met 
lizabeth Bathori, then one of the ruling spirits of 
the court; for through her husband, who had the 
king almost entirely under his influence, she could 
accomplish almost anything she wished. What at- 
tracted the countess toward me I cannot imagine; 
but she conceived a violent love for me; and one 
day I receiver a note from her, requesting mo to 
call on her at her apartments in the palace. I went, 
and then and there she made known her love for 
me, and offered me her heartand hand. I thought 
she must be mad; for, while she had a husband, 
T,as she well knew, had a wife and child. I told 
her my thoughts, and fora moment she seemed 
confused, but immediately recovering her assur- 
auce, she replied, ‘That need make no difference. 
I can easily dispose of the count, and also give you 
the means of putting éhem out of the way.’ 
“Shocked by these heartless words, I let fall 
some expressions that showed how much I loathed 
and detested her. In an instant her love changed 
to the most fierce and undying hate; she called 
down the most terrible curses on my head, and 
swore to haye a bloody revenge. ‘I will yet live to 
triumph over you,’ she cried; ‘ I will live till nota 
Marsinai walks the face of the earth—till all your 
hated race are gone.’ I laughed at the threats, 
and said, ‘ When all your plans for revenge have 
failed, and I am about to begin my revenge on you, 
I will send you this ring;’ at the same time show- 
ing her a gold hoop, sct with a fire opal, that I wore 
upon my finger. Then I left her, and never saw 
her again till this night. As timo passed on I con- 
cluded that she had abandoned her projects of re- 
venge; butone day my castle, to which I returned 
soon after the cvents I have just related took place, 
was attacked by a band of Turks, led on by a half 
dozen disguised Hungarians, at the head of which 
was the countess’ steward, whom you have seen 
this night. I had seen the fellow before when 
visiting the old count at Csejta; and when, in the 
hand-to-hand struggle which ensued between us I 
tore his disguise from him, I recognized him at 
once. After a long struggle he sucreeded in deal- 
ing me what he thought a death blow; after which 
he ruthlessly murdered my wife, and, until quite 
lately, as Isupposed, my child. I was only wound- 
ed, which the Turks discovering, they carried me 
away without his knowledge. { soon recovered, 
and was kopt for some years in slavery; but hap- 
ening one day to be fortunate enough to save the 





Lat once returned to Hungary; but, as my castle 
was destroyed, my lands appropriated hy the 
state, and [supposed my wife and child hoth dead. 
I determined not to make myself known, and ace 
cordingly adopted the disguise of an astrologer. 
Circumstances, which it is unnecessary to name, 
soon after caused me to make myself known to 
your highness, but before all others I still main- 
tained my disguise. A few weeks I, for the 
first time, heard that my child was living, and in 
the houschold of the Countess of Csejta. I imme- 
diately started for this place, to warn her of hor 
danger, and arrived just in time to aid in savin, 

her from becoming the victim of the countess? 
superstition and revenge.” 

“ But how came you so well acquainted with the 
secret passages of this castle?” inquired Andrew, 
who had.listened with great interest to the baron’s 
story. 

“Many years ago, when my father was alive, 
the Count of Csejta had some extensive repairs 
made in the castle, and one of my father’s vassals 
was the architect employed. While making the 
repairs he discovered the secret passages about 
the castle, including the one leading to the hut at 
the foot of the hill. He made plans of the castle, 
showing these secret passages, and the mode of 
entering them. These plans he afterwards gave 
my father, and at his death they came into my 
possession.” 

“Ah! that explains it all,” said the Palatine; 
“Cand here comes our refreshments, of which we 
will partake, and then to bed; for, by my faith, 
my forty mile ride has more than ordinarily fa- 
tigued me.” 

The next morning thero was a marriage cere- 
mony performed at the village church, for the Pa- 
latine insisted on seeing the now happy lovers 
united before he left. The baron received the cas- 
tle and lands of Csejta to indemnify him for his 
property, which had been confiscated by the gov- 
ernment after his supposed death. Almos, Girela, 
and the other hag were burned at the stake; but, 
at the intercession of her brother, the King of Po- 
land, the punishment of the countess was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. 





Original. 
DO NOT COME TO-NIGHT. 


HL! do not come to-night! 
I would not see thee now! 
For there’s a gloom upon my heart, 
A shadow on my brow. 


My thoughts are strangely sad, to-night, 

‘Aye, strangely sad and wild; 

And, should ye come, my heart will weep, 
Though lips should part in smile. 


They tell me that I’m very fair, 
With queenly form and grace; 
‘That pride and haughtiness is stamped 
Upon my form and face. 


I mingle with the stately crowd 
That throngs the lofty hall; 
listen to sott words of praise, 

And yet I scorn it all. 


I wreathe amid my tresses dark | 
The diamond’s sparkling light} 

And yet the glances of my eyes 
They say, is far more bright. 


On brow and arms I clasp the pearls 
Which they have bid me wear; 
And still the bloom upon my cheek 

Outshines their beauty rare. 


And yet, ’mid all the loveliness 
Which wealth and beauty bring, 
My heart is often very sad! 
Yea, sad and sorrowing. 


I would not see thee here to-night, 
For I am very lone; 

And I must meet thee with a smile, 
With gladuess in my tone. 


And it is very, very hard, | 
To wreathe the lips in smile— 

To say gay words—when the lone heart 
Js weeping all the while. 


Then do not, do not come to-night! 
I would not see thee now; 
For there’s a gloom upon my heart, 


‘A shadow on my brow. Nerrii. 





see eee ++ Tar Youne MEN or THE Day.—One 
of the characteristics of the young men of the 
present day, it must be owned, is not modesty. 
At least, that quality is not likely to be a very for- 
midable bar to their rising in life. Things are 
much changed in this respect, even in my time, al- 
though, gentle reader, I would not have you infer 
froin this circumstance that I can look too far 
back. But I can remember when some deference 
was paid to clder men, and to their opinions and 
advice—when their knowledge of the world and 
of books, added to their experiences, had some 
little respect in the cyes of the young debutant on 
the stage of life. But now the latter is dogmatical 
in his opinions, thinks he knows more than any- 
body else on all subjects, crowds out his seniors 
from a group of ladies or a position at the supper 
table, like one having authority, and has, in fine, 
all the airs of a fine gentloman before he is fairly 
out of his teens. When an occasion and his com- 
pany suit, if he chances to be fresh from college, 
he affects in his sentiments to be the roue, and vin- 
dicates the skepticism of the “German School.” 
He drops in at an Opera or at a Theatre, lounges 
at a late hour at a billiard saloon, and has there 
dare-devil, nonchalent air, and a swaggering im- 
portance in his gait, whon he calls for his brandy 
and segar, that quite electrifies one brought up in 
the olden time. In my day these things were 
symptoms of something wrong in a young man— 
now they are too common place to attract atten- 
tion—they are merely thought to be manliness. It 
is the fashionable mode of showing off in a grace- 
ful and emphatic way that ho is no longer in lead- 
ing-strings at home. But were it stopped here, it 
might not be so mischievous in its tendencies, but 
dissipated scenes and associates must lead the 
least immortal Gradually into vicious indulgences, 
and corrupt and enervate the youthful mind. But 
it is also a lamentable waste of time. Hence the 
young men of tho day are neither as moral nor as 
well informed as they wore formerly, althougli ed- 
ucation, as a system, is decidedly improved and 





ife of my master, I was rewarded with my liberty. 


more widely extended. 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
CHRISTABEL. 


MEX lilies grew wild 
Adown the green dell, 
Where, softly, the shades 
Of eveutide fell 
Over Christabel’s grave; 
While I, I, alas!. 
Vigils sat keeping 
O’er the green, grassy mound 
Where she was sleeping 
*Neath death’s billowed wave. 


thr: 


Somers, 
your attention?” 


Our darling! our darling! 
Why has she lett 
oO! why has dread death 
$o rudely bereft us 
Of our sweet Christabelt 
‘The carnation pink, aud 
Lilies, too, bloom— 
Both crowning the head 
Of Christabel’s tomb 
In that grasey dell, 


‘Where naught, save,the murmur 
‘Of srippliug rill 
That glided o'er pebbles 
Neath the moss-bowed hill, 
“Where Christabel sleeps, 
‘Was heard the sud requiem, 
Borne oni the breeze, 
Athwart the green dell, 
‘Through the silvery trees, 
‘Where, lonely, Y wept. 
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. Many years, many years 
‘Have passed since when 
‘We wandered alone 
‘Through the grass-green glen, 
Mutual in love; 
Time’s sable-like pinions 
Huve widely been spread, 
And borne to the valley 
Our Christabel—deat 
An angel above. 
James 8. WATEKING. 


Hucetions Jdle-Talk. 


seses+++ DECLINED It.—A short time since a 
fine healthy-looking girl, perhaps cighteen years, 
@ passenger on board of the Eastern steambonts, 
approached the captain and inquired “ what time 
they would be in Boston?” In consequence of 
the girl having her mouth filled with something, 
the cuptain did not understand what she said. 
He replied by saying,— 

“Ido not understand what you say. What are 
you chewing 2” 

The girl very naively replied, “Why, gum! 
Woun’t you have some? Here’s a piece already 
started!” and taking a big wad out of her mouth, 
offered it to the captain, which he politely declined, 
saying he was not up to the “gum game!” 





s++se+++ The Vermont Patriot tells a story of 
an old usurer who went one day to visit a former 
borrower, who had since fortunately grown from 
poverty to independence. They went into the gar- 
den. Passing along a walk flanked on either si 
with flowers of great beauty and variety, the visi- 
tor made no remark until be came to a potato 
patch, when he exclaimed,— 

“My friend, you'll have a fine crop of potatoes 
there!” 

“That's just like you,” said the proprictor; 
“when geutiemen and ladies pass through my gar- 
den they look at the flowers; but when a hog comes 
in, all he can see is potatoes!” 


= 
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s+ees+++ A Scotch nobleman, of no bright parts, 
chatting once with the Duchess of Devonshire, 
sho asked how it happened that the Scots in gen- 
eral made a much better figure from home than in 
Scotland, 

“Oh,” says he, “ nothing is so easily accounted 
for. For the honor of the nation persons aro 
stationed at every egress to sce that none leave the 
country but men of' abilities.” 

“Then,” answered she, “I suspect your lord- 
ship was smuggled.” 


+ A British matron—one of those per- 
perplexed and harrassed mothers who daily threat- 
cn theiv swarms of bairns “to run away from 
them ”—thus unbosoms herself':— 


“T never dreamed of such a fate, 
Ween I, 1 Juss, was courted— 
Wite, mother, nurse, seumstress, cook, house-keep- 

er, chambermaid, Jaui.dress, di Wwomul, aud 
scrub generally, doing the work of eight, 
For the sake of being supported! 


+ “Work!” said I; “air your own 
pork, and see how sweet it will be; work, and see 
how well you will be; work, and see how cheer- 
ful you will be; work, and See how independent 
you will be; work, and see how happy your fami- 
ly will be; work, and sce how religious you will 
he; for hefore you know where you ure, instead 
of repining at Providence, you will find ‘yourself 
offering up thanks for all the numerous blessings 
you enjoy.” 














sesseees Smith had quite a small nose, and was 
cross-cyed, while Jones had a yery lurge nose. 
Meeting one day, Jones, after looking with a comi- 
cal expression at Smith, remarked,— 

“ Lucky for you, Smith, that you’re cross-c' 
for if you wa’nt, you never could see your n 

“Lucky for you, Jones,” instantly retorted 
Smith, “that you're not cross-eyed; for if you 
were, you never could see anything but your 
nose.” 
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DAYS TO BE BORN ON. 
Born on a Sunday, a gentleman. 
Born on a Monday, fair in face. 
Born on a Tuesday, full of grace. 
Born on a Wednesday, sour and gram. 
Born on a Thursday, welcome home. 
Born on a Friday, free in giving. 
Born on a Saturday, work hard for your living. 
We do not remember what day we were born, 
but according to the above it must have been on 
Sunday. - 


crsseees AS TO PARTNERS.—Hints for the la- 
dics on this point are given as follow: 
“For whist, the cleverest and most indulgent; 
for dancing, the handsomest and most amusing; 
for business, the steadiest, the weulthiest, and the 
Most attentive; and for marriage, oue who com- 








he should volunteer to fight the 


put it victory or death? 
crippled, and I’ll go that.” 


away 
confidentially drawling out his r 
man’s ear, “ what you teen doing ? 


seseees “You had better go to work and culti- 


vate your farm thorougiily,” remarked one far-| respondent asks why 
mer to anotner, who was shiftless, and therefore | should be paid for.’ 
ol 
“Pll do as I like about it, and you may go to! o! 
grass,” was the insolent reply. 


‘iftless. 


“ Well,” rejoined the other, walking away, “I 


reckon that if you don’t attend to your work bet- 
ter, your farm will go to grass.” 








did you mect with anything that arrested 


“Yes, sir; a deputy sheriff. He not only ar- 
sted my attention, but my person, and marched 


us both off to Lincoln county jail, ‘for crossing 
the line’ without 


paying duty on a yellow dog an 
brindle terrier.’ 
“That’s sufficient—call the next witness?” 
srseeees A fellow was doubting whether or not 
exicans, One 
f the flags, waving before his cyes, bearing the 
nscription, “ Victory or Death,” somewhat dis- 
ouraged him, 

“Victory is a good thing,” said he, “but why 
just put it victory or 


seeevese “Mr, Van Buren,” said a defeated 


client, “is there any client so low and mean, or 
any case so nas: 
fend him in it? 


ty, that you wont undertake to de- 


“{ don’t know,” said John, stopping to put 
another oyster; then bending down, and 
cply in the little 


There is one redeeming trait about la- 
zy people, and that is, they are always good-na- 
tured. Show us a man who sleeps eight hours 
out of twelve, and we will show you an individ- 
ual who will not swear. The only folks who lose 
their tempers and “take on,” are your smart, en- 
terprising fellows, who deal in stocks and get up 
“corners” on stocks. 

Mems ror THE Misses.—“ Cry at a 
Scream at a spider. Never leave your 
curl papers in the drawing-room. Drop your 
handkerchief when you are going to faint. Mind 
you are engased if you don’t like pour parmer. 
Abjure ringlets on a wetday. It’s vulgarto know 
what there is for dinner.” 

A rapid and emphatic recital of the 
is said to be an infullible cure for lisp- 





following is 
pty 


“¢ Hobbs meets Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs bobs 
to Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs nobs with Snobbs 
and robs Nobbs’ fobs. That’s, says Nobbs, the 
worst for Hobbs’s jobs and Snobb’s sobs.” 


seeeeees A celebrated barrister, a friend with 
whom Jerrold loved to jest, entered a certain club- 
room where Jerrold and some friends were enjoy- 
ing acigar. The barrister was in an excited state, 
and exclaimed,— 

“T have just met a scoundrelly barrister!” 
“What a coincidence! ” interrupted Jerrold. 








sreeeeee “ Where did you get that hat, Jerry?” 
“ Borrowed it.” 

“ Borrowed it?” 

“ Ya-a-s—borrowed it of an old feller that was 
sleepin’ in the park. Pete Myers borrowed his 
coat—Pat Caffany his boots—I borrowed his hat. 
Do you think [’d steul? No, I’d scorn the action.” 


+ A French philosopher has just proved, 
by the procession of the equinoxes, that one half’ 
of’ this globe was really overwhelmed with a flood 
about thirteen thousand years ayo, and that the 
other half will experience a similar deluge in 
about nine thousand years more. 

+ “Here, you bogtrotter,” said a dandy 
to an Irish laborer, “come, now tell me the big 
gest lie you ever told in your life, and Pll treat 
you to a whiskey punch.” 

“ An by my sowl,” guickly retorted Pat, ‘your 
honoris a gintieman.” 











srreeees TRUE Enoucu.—A gentleman, whose 
house was repairing, went onc day to see how the 
job was getting on, observed a quantity of nails 
lying about, and said to the carpenter,— 

“Why don’t you take care of’ these nails? they 
will certainly be lost.” 

‘““No,” replied the carpenter, “you'll find them 
all in the Dill.” 

s++ss+es A person complained to Doctor Frank- 
lin of having been insulted by one who culled him 
a scoundrel, 

“ Ah,” replied the Doctor, “and what did you 
call him?” 

“Why,” said he, “ I called him ascoundrel too.” 
“Well,” resumed Franklin, “I believe you both 
spoke the truth.” 


seseeeee “Don’t you think there is rather too 
much warmth about this picture?” said an artist 
to a lady, whose portrait he had painted. 

“No, indeed,” said she, “not half enough, and 
so I'll throw the thing in the fire.” 

seseeres Jack is a good fellow, but I will not lie 
for any man. [love my friend, but { love truth 
still more.” 

“My dear,” said a by-stander, “ consider now! 
Why should you prefer a stranger to un old ac- 
quaintance ?” 








seseee A fellow bound for New York went 
aboard a boat, and almost breathless, inquired,— 
“What's the fare to New York?” 

“ Five dollars,” was the reply. 

“ Well, Ls’pose you'll cat me for that, eh?” 
“We'll tind you in cating,” said the captain. 
ew ap’n, s’pose’n [eat myself, what'll you 


tl 





areeee ++ Romantic young girls, or disappointed 
bachelors, who have an ideu of drowning them- 
selves, would confer a fuvor on the coroner and 
undertaker by leaving their puper moncy in a safe 
place on the shore. Bank bills are seldum im- 
















Dines the qualities of all three. 





proved by un immersion. 


g 


nothing interesting in the paper to-day, is there?” 
“ During your trayels in Canada, Mr. | when we shall both be interested.” 


“for shame, George.” 


+++++ Tho Baltimore Clipper says: “A cor- 
marriage and death notices 
For the very best of reason; 
me is an advertisement of copartnership, and the 
ther is a notice of dissolution. Business is busi- 
e88, 


trsesess “George,” said a young lady, “there’s 
“No, love; but I hope there will be one day, 


The young lady blushed, and of course she said, 


‘ Typographical errors come in very odd 
sometimes. ‘he other day we were reading a de- 
scription of enthusiastic demonstrations at a po- 
litical gathering, when the type went on with— 
“The air was rent with the snouts of three thou- 
sand people!” 








++ When we inquired of a friend a few 
days since what business he now followed, he re- 
plied, “ Dentistry—the insertion of tecth in roast 
beef and bread and butter.” 





: + What the world calls “ innate good- 
ness” is very often a full stomache; and what it 
terms vice is quite as frequently an empty bread 
basket. 





. A cotemporary asks if we can throw 
any light upon kissing. We don’t want to—the 
thing is done just as well in the dark, 





sseeeees “Don’t you mean to marry, my dear 
sir?” 
“No, my dear widow, I’d rather lose all the 
ribs [ve got than take another.” 





ter, recently wrote to another bachelor equally for- 
tunate, “ Please exchange.” 


: oA 
that a lady 
oblong tea, 





grocer in u neighboring city says 


recently applied to him tor a pound of 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
WHY? 
OVE oft in ashes lies— 
Fneudsbip giows cold; 
Cuildboou cu Lever ie, 
Never grow oid; 
AL! ‘tis a sunny land, 
Uurs evermore; 
y seek, when love is dead, 
‘That golden shore? 





Why should our youth be less 
Suushine (han shade? 

Why do its sweetest joys 
Verish or tade? 

Why aves the bright cheek fade, 
Brown hair grow gra; 

Why does this oid tathe 
Steal youth away? 





ime 


‘Why must our richest thoughts 
Die ut their birth? 
Why inust the poet dream 
mg nut of earth? 
Striving, with longing soul, 
Que seut to win, 
Where in Fame’s temple fair 
‘Shines sunlight in. 





NeLuiz WILD. 


Original, 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of' forty-seven Ictters. 

My 17, 10, 6, 15, 26, 25, 26, 36, 12, 7 was a dis- 
tinguished American General. 

“7, 3, 17, 47, 18, 19, 41 is a large city. 

“ 46, 44, 4, 8, 24 is a man’s mune. 

“ 24, 23, 27, 35, 19, 30, 7, 12 was a scene of a 
naval engagement in 1827, 

“© 37, 19, 5, 20, 40, 7, 21 is a large island. 

“ 30, 2y, 20, 37, 24, 18, 26, 43 is onc of the United 
States. 

“ 16, 13, 28, 6 is a valuable part of tho body. 

1,9, 14, 33, 36, 38, 39 are similar. 
6, 9, 8, 14, 29, 42 was a celebrated lo- 





2), 14, 
“35, 4, 30, 
vician. 
“2, 10, 45, 31 is a bird. 
“26, 10, 24, 25, 4, 32, 20 is a kind of naval shot. 
“ 22,44, 7, 21, 47 children are very fond of. 
“ 11) 18, 13 means to make glad. 
34, 5, 46, 27, 16, 7 is w paradise. 
22, 10, 38, 22, 34 is to stop. 
45, 32, 23, 31 is not very strong. 
41, 37, 36, 42 flies in the air. 
17, 3, 20, 29, 26, 7, 25, 1, 12, 24 was an English 
General. 
My whole is a beautiful verse of Byron’s. 
Answer next week, 


Enigma.—No. 2. 
Tam composed of thirty-two letters, 
My 17, 27, 30, 23, 26, is a relative. 
“ 16,7, 13, 21, 8, 12, 10 is a vehicle. 
“ 28, 24, 30, 2v, 7, 19, 4, 6 was a great Indian 


“ 
“ 
“ 
« 





el, 

“4, 7, 18, 22, 32, is a girl’s name. 

“ 30, 6, 21, 30, 31, 24, 13 is of the poultry species. 
“ 14, 16, 9, 11, Lis of the fowl species, 

19, 5, 12, 13, 25 denotes courage. 

18, 27, 31 is used to write with. 

4, 13, 20, 26, 22, 2, 5, 24 is used by correspon 


dents. 


“1, 12, 22, 32 is a month of the year, 

16, 12, 27, 30, 4 is a weight. 

“ §, 18, 3, 28, 9, 15 is a weapon. 

7, 16, 2Y, 3, 26 is a small animal. 

3,24, 20, 4, 13 is a number. 

“ 30, 6, 24, 26, 3, 4 is an article of food. 

“ 10, 6, 26, 22, 8, 32 is a county in Kentucky, 
“ 20, 4, 11, 28is un article of male attire. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
he author. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma No, 3. 
Iam composed of' forty-three letters. 
My 4, 20, 36, is an article of wear, 
“ 823, 24, 17 is a metal. 4 
Q is a spe ‘ies of animal. 


i 


rs 
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teeees ++ Abuchelor editor who has a pretty sis- 


the thread through the paper, Where It fastens to an Ludia 
rubber epring, bringiuy the papers all into acompact and 
convenient form. 1t will last for several years. The price of 
this kind fs 75 cents. It can be had of any perlodical dealer 


of New York, or at thisotfice, $1.00 ifeeut by mail 


< 
“ 


3, 43, 19, 11 is a male’s nick-name. 

28, 29, 30, 7 is x point of the compass. 

1, 18, 21, 25 is a place for grinding grain. 
28, 38, 37, 41 is a bird. 

27,9, 5 is an animal. 

1-4, 20, 32, 13 is a trial of speed. 

33, 15, 12 is a joint. 

35, 16, 7 is a habitual drunkard. 

£¢ 30, 15, 42, 11 is a tint. ; 
My whole is an exemplary gentleman’s name, 
business, and place of residence. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 4. 
Iam composed of thirty-five letters. 


My 6, 30, 19, 8, 21 ia much used by young ladics. 
“4, 2d, 4 ix a kind of sweetmeats. 
“ 90, 3, 27, 22 is what young ladies like to be 
called, , 
“15, 30, 32, 2, 24, 25, 11 is the latest fashion. 
“ 14, 30, 17, 23, 6, 16, 33, 25, 30 has created a 
great sensation in this city. 
“10, 29, 21, 13, 18 is worn By many persons. 
1, 30, 14 is a boy’s nick-name. 
26, 34, 21, 20 is found in the woods. 
28, 12, 32, 7, 22, 23 ure sold in every city. 
5, 6, 9 is an animal. 
15, 19, 22, 35 is on every farm. 
“ 1, 5,31 is acolor. 
My whole is creating a great deal of curiosity. 
Auswer next weck. 


Enigma No. 5. 
Iam composed twenty-three letters. 
My 12, 6, 21, 22, 4 isa river in Switzerland. 
“18, 4, 32, 14, 10, 19 is a lake in Europe. 
« 20, 19, 12, 21, 9 is a town of Soudan. 
7, 12, 22, 14 is a lake in Ireland. 
9, 12, 2, 13 is a seain Asia, 
6, 2, 15, 1, 21 is an island east of Mexico. 
16, 9, 21, 22, 14 is one of the United States. 
3, 6, 23, 13, 17, Sis a city of Afghanistan. 
22, 21, 13, 11 is a river in Egypt. , 
8,2, 12, 12, 23, 22 is a county in Pennsylvania. 
My whole is good advice to all. 
Answer next week. 
ant + 0 400 + 
Answers to Enigmas iu onr Last. 


Answer to Enigma No. 1, “Frederick P. Par 
sons and George B. Smith, Enfield, Hartford Co, 
Conn.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, 
Banker, Schenectady, N 
Auswer to Enigma No. 3, “Isaac Van Houten, 
Paterson, New Jersey.” 

Answer to Enigina No. 4, “John Uarrisou Fer- 
guson.” 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZIN#, 
FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 
EDITE » BY MOSES 4. DOW. 


‘Tura paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country Its contents ure such as will be approved in the 
most fastidious c{rcles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. 1t will furmsh as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time tu peruse, consisting of Tales, Mis- 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Puetry. ‘The 
Paper coutains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither 
with politics nor religion, but it is characterized by # high 
auoral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California. 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine 1s published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow, No. § Lindall St., Buston, Mass, Two editions 
are printed, one on thick puper, for Periodical Deulers, at 6 
cents a copy, and au edition for mail subscribers (un a little 
thinner paper so as to como within tho low postage law at 
92.00 a year, or 91.00 for six months, always in advance, 
Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, 89, 
Len for 6 months, $d. ‘Ten tor 12 wonths, 915. Paper stopped 
when the last qumver paid for ls sent. A uew volume com- 
mencos every July and January. sut if a person commences 
at any number in the volume, and puys for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. ‘three copies 
12 months for 95.00. 

When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should teli us what was the last number ho received, then 
we shall know what number to renew ut without hunting 
over our books. Utherwise we shall bogin when the mouey 

is received. Persons writing fur the paper must write thelr 
name, post-oftice, county and state very distinctly. ‘those 
who wish thelr papers changed should tell where ha pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper Is twenty-s. vents 

a year, payable in advance at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit 

of the luw price. Wecannot send thei at the club price un- 

less received aii tugether, as it 1s tuo much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—@9. a year, or two for $5., in adanvce 

Any one senuing us Four Boliays can have une copy of the 

“ Waverley Magazine,” und elther of the following 
works fur one yeur by mall; “Yetersons Ladies’ Megaziae,” 
“Harper's Magazine," "Godey'y Luuy's louk," “ladies? 
Gazette of Fashion," * Atlantic Mouthly. 

All letters and communtvatious concerning the paper must 
bo addressed to the publisher, 

‘Due War to Susscuse.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a pauperis to enclose the money in a fetter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of- 
dice, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


H. Dexter & Co., No £4 Nussau Street, New York 
City.—a. Winch, Philudelpbis—Taylor & Co., Balti- 
more.—G. N, Lewis, Ciucinnatl, Oblo—E Pickup. 
‘Methouist Buuk Huo, Montreal, Canada.—F, A. Crumy, 
Lousville, Kentucky—Gray & Crawiord,. St. Louls, 
Mo. 
COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

We have had muuutactured expressly for our paper @ 














Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 


jenve. it wis hold & year’s numbers. Lt consists of a sub- 





stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to- 


ether and holding them in thelr places. A needle carries 


the country. Dealers van be supplied by DextRx & Co., 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
THINKING. 
I AM thinking, Edwiv, thinking 
Of the farm-house, white and low, 
With its mossy roof and latheed door 
Where the roses used to grow. 
Jam thinking of the orchard 
Where the wild-birds loved to sing, 
Ani the little gate at the foot of the hill, 
Where the path led down to the spring. 











Iam thinking, Edwin, thinking 
Of the barn with lofty eaves, 
Where watched the swallows building 
As we bl yed among the sheaves, 
Lam thinking of the little brook 
‘That through the valley ran, 
And the pond, where oft, in summer-time, 
We sailed © the Sally Ann. : 


Tam thinking, Edwin, thinkin, 
Ot the woods so green and fiir, 
Where so oft we loved to li er, 
Building * castles in the air.” 
Jam thinking of the plans we formed 
As we talked in joyous toue 
Of the grand anti Wonderous things we'd do 
When we were man and woman grown, 








Ah! Tam thinking, Edwin, thinking, 
Of the changes that have been; 
And how different is the real 
From the id-al pictured then. 
Tam thinking of our childish faith— 
In the goodness of «ai! men, 
Never dreaming that aught could be false; 
Can we e’er think so again? 






Tam thinking, Edwin, thinking} 
And my eyes grow dim with tears, 

As memory bringeth back the scenes 
OF childhood’s banished years. 

Thinking of the low-roofed homestend, 
Aud how happy I have been, 

Wandering there with friends that loved me, 
Friends f ne’er shall see again. 


Yes, I am thinking, Edwin, thinking, 
Of the days of long ago, 
And the tears unbidden started; 
Yow'll forgive them, Kd, I knoy 
And oftimes, when you are thinki 
I trust you e’er will find 
A fadeless thought. in memory’s wreath 
“For the days of Auld Lang Syne.” 
SUIRLEY 





ng, 








Gleanings from the Press. 


seees A ROMAMNCE IN ReAL Lire.—A 
young lady, beautiful in person and attractive in 
manner, who resided in the immediate nity of 
Boston, was sought in marriage some years azo 
by two men. One was poor, and a mechanic; the 
other was rich, and not a mechanic. The wo- 
man loved the former; the family of the woman 
liked the latter. As is the case in such affitirs, the 
woman married to please her friends. Having 
thus “sold herself,” she ouht to have been mis 
erable, but she was not. Her hu cs unaffect- 





























that rate would utterly depopulate so considerable 
a town as Millstrect. Remembering that almost 
every one of these persons is of condition to be of 
actual value to the community —the men as farm 
laborers or mechanics, the women in agricultural 
labor as servants, or still more important, as the 
healthly mothers of strong children—it is casy to 
conceive how terrible is the luss to the country. 
Nothing can impress this fact upon the mind so 
strongly as actually witnessing the crowd prepar- 
ing for their departure. 

“Among the whole there is not an indication of 
squalor or miscry—nor a single rag on the 
its owner indicates that he or she is flyin 
poverty, nor a weak limb ora pale check. urcely 
a wrinkled face indicates that the country is get- 
ting rid of a burden. Sturdy, athletic young men, 
healthly and strong girls ~— often of extraordinary 
beauty — form the great bulk of this departure. 
“On Thursday week, we witnessed no less t! 
four hundred such preparing to take their de 
ure in the Edinburgh, Capt. Kennedy—one of the 
vessels of the Liverpool, New York and Philadel- 
phia line. A rwnor had spread shortly before the 
arrival of the ship that acertnin number would be 
excluded for want of accommodation, and the de- 
spair evinced by those who thought themselves 
shut out was as great as if they were told that 
they had lost every hope. When the tenders 
came to bear away the passengers thero was a 
frantic rush even on the part of those whose 
places were secured, as if they fancied that some 
unlucky interposition would shut them out.’ The 
news that all could be taken was received as if 
pomigy procions gifts had been showered among 
them.” 
































Frenen Pripe.—A writer in the Dub- 
lin University Magazine pleasantly sketches some 
ts of French character in a manner which 
shows that he has been a keen observer and stu- 
dent of it. 

“Tn France, the social relations between class 
and class, between employer and employed, be- 
ween mistress and servants, are freer and more 
friendly than these relations are in England. In 
France, even under Bonapartist_ despotism, and 
despite the love of luxury which afilicts every 
grade of the community, the Revolntion’s mai 
remains, Everywhere there is respect for the able 
man, even when he has sprung from the lowest so- 
cial depth. The soldier, who has fousht his way 
from behind the bar of a village in to the rank of 
Marshal of France; the forl peasant boy, who 
has turned a five france piece into a splendid for- 
tune; the humble girl greatly matched; all find, 
even in show-adorning Paris, a welcome, hearty 
and sincere, in the circles to which they rise. In 
Paris poor boys who have become great men may 
he seen any day airing some bronzed Normandy 
dame, in the high cap of her native village, proud 
indeed of a mother or a sister. If there be a see- 
tion of the Paris public, however, where excep- 
tions to this healthly state of feeling may be found, 










































ecb lovoleubanes er ‘Ane hoa ek smoothed: the inquirer must seek it in the sombre streets and 
ae ps ita ’/behind the ponderous gateways of the Quartier 


feeling that this couple were too happy, frowned, 
and the man’s riches took wings and used them 
in flight. Thereupon the husband wound up his 
business, put his wife and children, of whom there 
were two, at a comfortable boarding-house, and 
then departed to California in search of money. 
Some Ietters and some remittances arrived from 
him at first, then nothing came, and there was a 
blank of several years. 

The wife thouzht herself deserted, The family, 
whose goed opinion of the husband had not lately 
been so often published as formerly, toid her that 
it was clearly « case for a divorce. When she had. 
become well accustomed to the sound of this un- 
pleasant word, the disconsolate wife was thrown 
into the society of the inechanic lover, now pros- 
perous, and still unmarried. The memory of her 
early, real love came upon her, and she believed 
with 2 seeret joy that he had remained single for 
her sake. This thought nourished her affection, 
and at last she obtained a divorce from her hus- 
band, who had deserted her, and remained absent 
beyond the time allowed by the statute. This ac- 
complished, there was no barrier between her and 
the mechanic of her youth. She informed him 
that she was his forever, when he should choose 
to claim her hand. Her feelings cannot have been 
pleasant to learn that, since his rejection by her 
and her marriage to another, the unromantic hew- 
er of wood had drowned his passion for her in the 
waves of time, and that at the time of her hand- 
some offer he no longer palpitated for her. In fact, 
Barkis was not willin’. 

As if all this were not embarrassing enough, 
who should turn up but the husband, who made 
his appearance in the form of a letter, announcing 
that he had accumulated a dazzling pile of wealth, 
that he was on his way home, and that she was to 
meet him in New York. The letter also chid her 
for neglect in not writing to him for years, and it 
was clear that he had sent assurances of love and. 
also material aid at intervals during his absence; 
where these had gone no ono knows. 

Here, then, was trouble. No husband, no lover. 
The one she had divorced; the other had refused 
her. Taking counsel with herself, she packed her 
trunk, secing that her wardrobe was unexception- 
able, and came to the metropolis. She met the 
coming man on his arrival, and told him the whole 
story as correctly as she, naturally prejudiced in 
favor of the defendant, could tell. The husband 
scowled, growled, looked at the charming face and 
the becoming toilette, remembered California and 
its loneliness, and took her to his heart. A clergy- 
man was summoncd, @ marriage was performed, 

and a new volume in their life’s history was 


opened. 























. Tue Ir1sa Exopus.—The following is 
a passage from a remarkable statement in the 
Cork Lxuminer, bearing upon the continued flight 
of the population from that part alone to the newly 
adopted land of the Irish Celtic race: 

“Each weck sees the departure of an. average 








of six hundred persons, the great majority of | orating thi 


whom are young men and women, between cigh- 
teen and twenty yenrs of age. To Imagine the ef- 
fect of this drain upon the community, we might 
instance that if these six hundred were drawn 
from a town like that of Bantry there would 
hardly be ® young mun or woman left in it. The 





Saint Germain. 

“Here may be found shrivelled old people, nurs- 
ing, in hereditary ruins, the hereditary prejndices 
which belong to them. Here we find, in the dilap. 
itated section, the hopeless section of French so 
¢ety—something like the fecling which is prevalent 
in the genteel world of England, where anxious 
lives are passed in steering clear of acquaintainces 
engaged in business. That distance so jealously 
guarded by gentillty between class and class, 
which good Judge Talfourd deplored in his last 
speach from the bench, does not exist in France, 
save among the old nobility. Among our neigh- 
bors, masters and servants mect in a frank, gra- 
cious way. Mistresses talk with their servants; 
your gatekeeper will broach the topie of the day 
with you. This general friendliness shocks many 
English visitors to Paris; yet its eflect upon the 
people of France has been most salutary. It has 
refined the hnmbler classes, and it has broadened 
the view of the richer classes. It has given dignity 
to every kind of labor; and the general respect for 
labor has imposed. self-respect on the laborer. A 
yain and frivolous race has become a thrifty race 
and a sober race. You may see drunken rag-pick- 
ers any day in Paris, but you must make a long 
day’s journey, indeed, before you will come across 
a drunken artisan. 


























+++» SEDUCTIVENESS OF ELOQUENCE. — 
Lord Brougham, in his late inaugural address on 
being installed as Chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh, among the many topics which he han- 
dled, spoke of the evil which had been wrought 
the misapplied eloquence of some historical writers. 
“Historians and political reasoners—the instruct- 
ors of the people—have Ill discharged their duty, 
partaking largely of the illusions of the vulvar, 
which they are hound to dispel. Dazzled by the 
spectacle or their great abilities, and still more by 
their successful exertions, they have held up to 
admiration the worst enemies of mankind — the 
usurpers who have destroyed their liborties—the 
conquerers who shed their blood — men who, in 
their pursuit of power or of fame, made no account 
of the greatest sufferings they could inflict on their 
fellow-crcatures, 

“The worst cruelty, the vilest falschoods have 
not prevented the teachers of the world from be- 
stowing the name of Great upon these scourges, 
Instead of holding up to our admiration the ‘ pride, 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war,’ it is the 
historian’s duty to make us regard with unceasing 
‘ht the case, worth and happiness of blessed 
peace. He must remember that ‘peace hath her 
victories, no less renowned than war's,’ and to cel- 
ebrate these triumphs of scienve, and the extension 
and security of frecdom, in the improvement of 
national institutions and the diffusion of general 
‘osperity.”” 

s lordship then referred to Napoleon and 
Washington, saying of the Jatter, “it will be the 
duty of his friends to omit no ocecsion of commem- 
strious man.” He also pointed out 
several historical characters who suffered or pain- 
ped by the one-sided character of historical portrai- 
ture; and referred to the sufferings brought on the 
French people by the worship of Napoleon the 
Great—a truly disinterested admiration—for which 
they paid the price in the loss of liberty and the 
miseries of war. 















































actual numbers are greater than the population of v 
g “Tt was said that the present ruler of France re- 


many large villages, and a fortnight’s draught at 
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turned from his successful campaign impressed 
with a deep sense of its horrors, and that his wise 
devotion to the peaceful improvement of his coun- 
try has been stimulated by the recollection of the 
scene he had witnessed. Let us hope and trust 
no vile flatterer will ever succeed in tempting him 
to abandon this course, and that he will join all 
virtuons and rational men in discountenancing the 
feeling which under his predessors was productive 
of such misery to France and to the world; feel- 
ings which still imposed on all neighboring nations 
the heavy cost of increasing preparations.” 














seserses JEREMY CockLort.—Once of the char- 
acters in “Salmagundi” is thus sketched. We 
dare say that our fathers and mothers have often 
laughed over this bit of humor; 
Jeremy is at present .in his one-and-twenticth 
year, and a young fellow of wonderful auick parts, 
if you will trust to the word of his father, who, 
having begotten him, should be the best judge of 
the matter. He is the oracle of the family, dictates 
to his sisters on every occasion, though they are 
some dozen or more years older than himself, and 
never did son give mother better advico than Jer- 
emy. As old Cockloft was determined his son 
should be both a scholar and gentleman, he took 
great pains with his education, which was complet- 
ed at our university, where he became exceedingly 
expert in quizzing his teachers and playing bil- 
ards. No student made better squibs and crack- 
ers to blow up the chemical professor; no one 
chalked more ludicrous pictures on the walls of 
the college; and none were more adroit in shaving 
pigs and climbing lighting rods. He moreover 
Jearned all the letters in the Greek alphabet; 
could demonstrate that water never “of its own 
ord” rose above the level of its souree, and that 
air was certainly the principle of life; for he had 
been entertained with the humanc experiment of a 
cat worried to death in an air-pump. He once 
shook down the ash-house by an artificial earth- 
quake, and nearly biew his sister Barbara and her 
cat out of the window with thundering powder, 


























He likewise boasts exceedingly of being thorougly 
acquainted with the composition of Lacedemonian 
black broth, and once made a pot of it, which had 
well-nigh poisoned the whole family, and actually 
threw the cook-mnaid into conyulsions. But above 
all he values himself upon his logic, has the old 
college conundrum of the cat with three tails at 
is fingers’ ends, and often hampers his father with 
syllogisms, to the great delight of the old gen- 
tleman, who considers the major, minor and ¢con- 
clusion as almost equal in argument to the pulley, 
the wedge, and the lever in mechanics. In fact, 
my cousin Cockloft was once nearly annihilated 
with astonishment on hearing Jeremy trace the 
derivation of Mango from Jeremiah King—as Jer- 
emian King, Jerry King! Jerking, Girkin! encum- 
ber, Mango! In short, had Jeremy been a student 
at Oxford or Cambridge, he would in all probabil- 
ity have been promoted to the dignity of senior 
wrangler, By this sketch, I mean no disparage- 
ment to the abilitics of other students of our col- 
lege, for I have no doubt that every commence- 
ment ushers into society luminaries full as brilliant 
as Jeremy Cockloft the younger. 








srseseee THE FATAL Pic-Nic PARTY.—A person 
who was present at the terrible catastrophe which 
oceurred at Boykin’s Mill, near Camden, South 
Carolina, on the dth ult., communicates the follow- 
ing in reference to the disaster to the Charleston 
Courier of May 9th: 

“All went on well till five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when Mr. Alexander and a few others went 
off a few hundred yards, and about sixty of the 
gay, light-hearted young people stepped into a 
large flat, and taking their violins and guitars 
along, pushed off some fifty yards from the shore. 
The fiat ran on a snag which penetrated its bottom, 
The affrighted girls ran to oue end. It sank, and. 
sixty human beings were strugeting in deep water, 
A panic seized them all. Strong men, good swim- 
mers, Iadies and children, all lost their presence of 
mind. The shrieks of those on shore and the loud 
screams of those on the flat called persons from 
every direction. Mr. Alexander plunged in and 
saved four ladies. Feeling a body under his feet, 
he pulled it up; it proved to be his daughter Min- 
nie. Every means was resorted to for her resu: 
tation, but if was too late. She was dead. O, what 
atime we had yesterday! Such a hurry for grav 
and such hard work to obtain coftins—twenty-s 
in all. Few persons slept on Saturday night. The 
cars went down for the bodi Many citizens 
went down on them. The pond was drained. Ten 
bodies were conveyed thither in three long wagons. 
It was a heart-rending sight. Fifteen young per- 
sons from fifteen to twenty years of age were 
drowned, There ave several funcrals to take place 
to-c: It is aday of fasting in the Methodist 
church, and the Council decreed that all business 
should be suspended. One little boy saved so 
nuuiy persons that the boys at school are making 
up a purse to buy him a medal.” 
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. ++ An AvcTionnEr’s Doner. — This 
morning we witnessed a novel, and we must con- 
fess, au ingenious and successful dodge in draw- 
ing a large crowd into an auction store, Pas ine 
down'one the principal streets, we observed a large 
crowd following a gawdy-looking specimen of hu- 
munity, whose make-wp was intended to represent 
a Yankee, somewhat after the style and dress of 
the unapproachadle and lamented Dan Marble, 
when in the stage dress. He had, however, a violin 
under his arm, and as he sauntered up the street, 
looking and staring in at the doors and windows, 
tying out his character remarkably well, the 
rowd increased, and various were the conjectures 
in regard to his personality. Some iuterred that 
he must be a complete simpleton, and others that 
he a harmless lunatic. 

He finally reached the auction store and walked 
in, the crowd of course following, which filled up 
the store, where he opened a conversation with the 
anctioncer, stating that they did not sell goods as 
they did at Columbus. The auctioneer asked him 

















dis 





it ho understood anything in rogard to selling] serve that we 

goods, when, on his replying in the affirmative, he our readers :— The nativity of his royal highness 

received an invitation to walk up on the platform the Prince of Wal 5 : 

and try his hand. at fort 
This highly amused the crowd, who had not yet morning. Caleulated by William Par 

iscovered the sell. The bogus Yankee climbed omer, Cambridge road, Mile End, London. Ac- 

over the partition to the auction stand, and con- cording to the éstimated or given time of tho roy- 



































the most effectual manner of knocking down the 
goods. He pr ‘ved his character for awhile. but 
finding the articles did not sell very rapidly, he 
pulled off his coat and vest and went into it in rer. 
ular and genuine style, which proceeding at onco 
opened the eyes of the crowd in regard fo the sell 
that had becn perpetrated upon them. This dodge 
in this instance in drawing a crowd into the store 
was certainly successful; and if the crowd who 
had been drawn there by curiosity could ltaye been 
convinced that the goods were going at a sacrifice, 
and they needed them, the dodge would have paid. 








tesecess MADAME MxRIAN—Mudame i 
Sebilla Merian was the danghter of Matthew Woe 
an, 2 distinguished French artist. She was born 
in 1617, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and carly in 
life devoted herself to drawing and. painting, par- 
ticularly plants and insects. “At the age of ‘cigh- 
teen she was married to 2 painter of Nuremberg, 
named John Andrew Graf. This marriage did not 
prove a fortunate one; and a few years after it 
took place Gruft’s affairs became 80 mach in- 
volved, and his conduct in other respects so cen- 
surable, that he was obliged for atime to leave tho 
country. In consequence of this separation 
Madame Merian never assumed her husband’s 
uamein any of her publications, but became known 
by her maiden appellation. 

After her separation from her husband she fora 
long time abandoned all kinds of company, and 
devoted herself’ exclusively to the painting of in- 
sects, in order to be able to represent therh with 
sufficient accuracy for the purposes of Natural 
History. The result of her labors in this depart- 
ment appeared in 1679, in three volumes, published 
at Nuremberg, the plates being engraved by her- 
self. 

Tho difficulty of preserving Caterpillars and 
other larve is sufficient to account for the small 
number to be found in cabinets, even at the pres- 
ent day; and the most obvious and satisfactory 
method of mukiug up this deficiency is by colored 
drawings taken from liviug specimens. The de- 
sire of supplying this important desideratum, in 
regard to soine of the more remarkable memmor 
phosis and kind of food, had more infuence in 
leading Madame Merian to visit this country than 
her wish to delineate the perfect insects, many of 
which were already known in Europe from’ the 
preserved specimens. 

She accordingly set sail for America in tho year 
16yY, accompanied by one of her daughters, The 
place of her destination was Dutch Guiana, often 
ealled Surinam, from a river by that name, on 
which the capital, Paramaribo, is situated, and ly- 
ing between the fourth and sixth degrees of north 
latitude. In this fruitful region her ardent curios- 
ity found ample means of gratification, and she re- 
mained nearly two years diligentyy employed in 
‘ollecting and painting insects. She returned to 
Europe, and gave those splendid paintings to the 
public in 1705, in a work entitled “* Metamorphosis 
Linsettorm Surinamenisum, etc., the text drawn up 
by piusper Commelin, from the manuscripts of tho 
author. 

This heroic and industrious female naturalist, 
who has contributed so much to the improvement 
and embellishment of the Natural History of In- 
sects, died in the year 1717, at the advanced | age of 
seventy years, 














+++ SLEEPING-Car RoMANCE.—Not ascore 
of evenings since might have been seen coming on. 
board the castern-bound train at Logansport, lud., 
two gentleman and a lady, whose destination was 
eastward, The young lady seemed to be their es- 
pecial care, and upon taking berths in the sleeping- 
car the two gents were anxious to occupy a couch 
either above or below their charge. The accom- 
modating conductor complied with their wishes, 
and the first half hour found them all snugly 
stowed away, At Peru another gentleman came 
in and teok a berth, but contd not rest. At Fort 
Wayne he got up and claimed he could not sleep, 
and circulated around until he found the conduc- 
sed of a disposition to secure every 
passengers to induce repose, when 
he unfolded him his case. “Those two burly fel- 
Jows occupying the lower tier couch were the 
young lady's brothers-in-law, who were spiriting 
her away from Inm, who were dying to think the 
nuptials of the betrothed were thns to be indetin- 
itely postponcd;” and the aid of the conductor 
was implored to secure a chance for him to put in 
a word edgewise, before it was too late, and ex- 
hibiting a half eagle, said he would give that for a 
ten minutes’ conversation with his darling. Moved 
by the most generous impulses, the conductor 
awakened the gentleman sleeper, who occupied 
the middle tier next the young Indy’s head, and 
told him that he would greatly oblige him by tak- 
ing another birth which was prepared for him op- 
posite, to which the stranger, like a kind-hearted 
gentleman, assented—and the disconsolate lover 
was installed in the place of the slecper. While 
the two brothers were snoring on, unconscious of 
the close pro imity of their scorned would-be rel- 
ative, the lovers had a fair nnderstanding as to the 
stories the brothers had told her of the faithless- 
ness of her adored, which had indueed her to de 
paurt with them—also was apprised of her destina- 
tion (Cleveland ;) in fact each got fully posted and 
Jaid their plans for the future. Arriving there, the 
trio sped on eastward, while the now felicitous 
lover spent the day in the city and returned home. 
About one week elapsed after the eventful night, 
the incidents of which we have been narrating— 
when the young man surprised the conductor with 
an introduction to his wife/—the identical young 
lady who was spirited away—the absence of the 
brothers-in-law being the signal for him to leavo 
for Cleveland and wed his true love, ‘They were 
too happy to express the fullness of their joy, and 
both wero unanimons in expressing their thanks 
in favor of the gentlemanly condnetor of the sleep- 
ing-car. 

tresses Tuth Tlonoscore oF THF PRINCE OF 
WALEs.—We find the following in one of the me- 
tropolitan local papers; and we need gseareely ob- 
ctract it only for the zmusement of 



























































, born Ith of Novenber, 1811, H 
y-cight minutes past ten o’clock in 1he ) 
‘ker, Astron- 
Sg 




















versed wiih the knight of the hammer regarding | al native’s birth, the constellation Sagittarius arose 


































































in the oriental horizon, giving the beautiful planct 
Jupiter as his ruling star. I take the configura- 
tions and stations of tho firmament, with tho 
heavenly bodies therein, to be excellent. For these 
bespenk the scholar and the gentleman as fur as 
abilities are cencerned. The moon in Virgo, makes 
him lively, witty, agreeable, somewhat profu 
generous, yet sceptical and of considerable judg- 
ment, hasty in his temper, somewhat obstinate, 
somewhat aspiring, but one who is a sensible, ju- 
dicious prince, who will be in many things self 
taught, in others taking quickly. _ [t seems likely 








Pontillo, the 


Maniscalco, director of the police, an old man and 
his daughter died under the lash. In January last, ; 
one Giovanni Vienna of Messina was arrested for | 
carrying a letter written in cipher. His hands and | 
feet were tied, he was placed iu a sack, carried out, 
in a boat and plunged in the water to make him 
or| confess. Failing to extort any confession, he was 

at lust taken back almost a lifeless corpse, and 
died soon afterwards, 
Heutenant, has contrived a gridiron, with conls un- 
derneath, on which he seats suspected liberals. A 


irector’s 




















that the native, generally speaking, will enjo 


a good state of health; but there will he scvere 
sickness in the thirty-seventh and forty-first years, 
and more dangerous near forty-nine and fifty-three 
years of age. He will travel, both far and near— 
Will many times cross the aquatic clements, and 
have many shorter peregrinations, and muny re- 
movals, short journeys, or changes of residence. 
In all kinds of pleasures, amours, intrigues, love 
affairs, the royal native will be fortunate. Of mar- 
ringe: and herein must be chiefly considered the 


relative of the director has introduced an improved 
y | “angelic instrument,” in which, by turning o 

screw, the limbs of the victim are crushed. A man 
was suspended horizontally, his arms tied to one 
wall and his legs to another, and while in that po- 
sition an officer of the police jumped on his body 
and beathim. Fines, confiscations and pillage are 
the least evils suspected liberals have to dread at 
the hands of the director. A volume might be 
filled with the recital of similar attrocities. Let us 
hope that no American press will disyrace itself by 
uttering 2 word in defence of the crowned villain 











position of the moon and Venus. I think his wife 
will be rather tall, and well-shaped, fair or san- 
guine, oval face, dark hair, a highly ingenious, 
clever lady. As to the time of marriage, [ judge 
the royal native will enter upon that state about 





who is now in a fair way of meeting with his de- 
serts at the hands of a roused and injured people, 

















the age of mineteen years and ten months. Should 


however, it be put off at that time, he will be single 
From the present time up to 


till near twenty-one. n 
his eighteenth year is a mixture of good and evil 
But near his twenticth birth-day there are prosper 





ous and, indeed, famous directions which will sive 
a great increase of wealth aud worldly possessions. 
From that time to forty-eight years of age, little 


seems to molest tho tranquillity of the royal na 


tive; his prosperity will be unbounded; honors 


and benefits will be showered upon him. To con 


clude this judgment, [ must again affirm that it is 
avery propitious nativity—the native is born un- 
der very fortunate stars; and, indeed, positive am 
Ithat he will experience full many of fortune’s fa- 


vors.” 





FaTHeR Gavazzi AT FLORENC! 


Onc of the best evidences of the altered condition 
of things here is the fact that we have such a man 
as Gavazzi in Florence, preaching against the 
abuses of the Romish church, and the temporal 


power of the Pope. Language of denunciation 
such as would cause this cloquent and fearless mai 


to be mobbed out of Montreal, or Dublin, or other 
cities in half protestant countries, is here listened 
to by crowds of Italians, and rapturously applaud- 
ed. It would seem as if his Holiness had in his 
own household some of the strongest opponents, 
not only of his rule, but of his whole system. As 
L approached the palace of the Pazzi fumily,on the 
evening of my first visit to the place where the 
are held, and heard the clear voice of 
singing out into the thronged street, 


meetings 
Gavazzi 
through the open windows, I could hardly belicv 
that Iwas in an Italian city. 








were loud and universal. 
vast 
are he 


Onc of the rooms in th 








condemned. 


telligent part of the population, At first the gov 


Rome 

mode of 
was concluded she o1 
one who has heard 
eloquence, 
the diftultic 


showing herself so unscrupulous in hei 





rht not to be spared. 









tongue. 





+ MARRIAGE OF 












Every word could 
be heard as distinctly outside as in, and the bravos 


Palace is the place where the meetings 
, but is not sufficiently large to aceommo- 
date the number of those who wish to hear Rome 
A great many young men areamong 
the audience, and all, apparently, of the more in- 
y-| should wear the hig! 
ernment hardly thought it prudent to allow Gavaz- 
zi to declaim in such a public manner; but as 


attacking the present order of things, it 
Any 
vazzi’s fluent and intense 
m when burthened and impeded by 
of another language, can imagine 
what an effective power it must have when clothed 
in the growing phrases of his native Italian 


Near Revatives.— 


+++ A Farr Decerver.—The following in- 
stance of feminine deceit (says the Court Journal) 
1, | is causing a great deal of gossip in Cambridge; 
we forbear, however, to mention names. Mr. 
—, a tradesman of Cambridge, was betrothed to 
a young lady, Miss S—, of '—, a neighboring 
villaze, and “Tuesday weck was’ the appointed 
“happy day.” The cake was sent home, the fur- 
niture all supplied, the guests invited, the clerzy- 
man spoken to, the flies for the bridal party hired, 
y- | und the gentleman had sent two rings to the fair 

one for selection. Two days prior to the Tuesd: 
n- | however, he received 2 letter from his lady-love, 

stating that the marriage must be deferred for a 
few days, under the circamstances which she 
would explain. On the following Wednesday (the 
day after that fixed for the great event) the bride- 
yroom expectant received the following not 
“London, May, —Mrs. M—— (late Miss S—) 
presents her compliments to Mr. B—, and begs 
to inform him that she was married this (Tuesday) 
morning, in London. All presents will be duly re- 
turned.” This precious specimen of female deli- 
cacy finished with “Yours, faithfully,” ete. It 
1,|ippears that the bride had been engaged for five 
in| years; and the jilt had really been trifling with the 
affections of a young, confiding and worthy man. 
To add to the heartlessness of the affair, the hus- 
band brought to Cambridge one of the rings sent, 
to have it changed for one a little smaller. 






























sreeeeee A Haytizn Beav.—Here is another 
bit from “ Salmagundi;”—a picture of “ Tncky 
Squash,” a colored genticman, dashed on the can- 
vas with a full pencil. 
eA very pretty young gentleman truly,” cried 
¢| Wizard; “ he reminds me of' 1 contemporary beau 
at Hayti, You must know that the magnanimous 
Dessalines gave a great ball to his court one fine 
e| sultry summer’s evening; Dessy and me were 
great cronies—hand and glove—one of the most 
nding: great men I ever knew. Such a 














condese 
display of black and yellow beauties! such a show 
of Madras handkerchiefs, red beads, cocks’ tails, 
and peacocks’ feathers!—it was, as here, who 
est top-knot, drag the longest 
tails, or exhibit the greatest varicty of combs, col- 
ors, and gew-aws. In the middle of the rout, 
r | when all was buzz, slip-slop, clack, and perfume, 
who should enter but Tucky Squash! The yellow 
beauties blushed blue, and the black ones blushed 
ag redas they could, with pleasure; and there was 
a universal agitation of fans; every eye brightened. 
and whitened to sce Tucky; for he was the pride 
of the court, the pink of courtesy, the mirror of 
fashion, the adoration of all the sable fair ones of 
Hayti. Such breadth of nose, such exuberance of 
lip! his shins had the true cucumber curve: his 




















a 4 . J access fs ~~ | face in dancing shone like 2 kettle; and, provided 
The ehie deri Sand has poet se Soro Jews you kept to the windward of him in summer, I do 
on this subject; and if one half is true that has | hor know a sweeter youth in all Hayti than Tucky 
been affirmed in regard to the effect of cousins iu- 









i, it would scem as 
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to prevent so injurions a custom. 
in Massathusetts out of sevent 
by the marri: 
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ty-three such fami\ 
nine hundred such children, 
that the avarage number of 
ished by such intern 
statistics giving fiv 
such marriage. 
dren, forty-four were idiots, twelve scrofulous, anc 
only thirty-: 
Ohio two thou 
of three thou 
lectually or ph lly detective. In all fami 
some of the children will be more or | i 
and were ¢ 
perfectly hi 
than most imagine. 


It would thus seem 
‘hildren is not dimin- 




















sand four hundred and ninety out 














ful records made, the proportion of 


But forty-four idiots out o: 
ninety-five children is a proportion, if true, suttt 
cient to startle any one, and to det 
orous remedy. 1 
and idiotic is 
lizht upon this subject. In one 
cousius, nine children—all there w 
of low grade. 
ed to make all sensible cou: 
rying. 































nds and guardians, anid 
fidence of the young, ministers and me 
dants, should bear such facts in mind, 
the full measure of the 
to prevent such unions, 





the con: 
ul atten 
nd exert 












ag assumed that all liberals sturbers of 
the peace, and that the basfonnade should be con 
tinued during the whole year, by the commission 
charged with that duty. The orders of the com. 
mission are carried into 








ministration, Upon s 
nouncement, parties 





ret and irresponsible de- 








litical plots. 


it were the duty 
and guardians to interfere, and even of 
all state Jegislatures to do what can well be done 

[tis said that 
families formed 
e of cqusins, there were ninety-tive 
ehildven; and in Ohio, in eight hundred and seven- 
, there were three thousand 


irringes, the Massachusetts 
and a half children to each 
But out of these ninety-five chil- 
ven in tolerable health; while in 


ul nine hundred were cither intel- 





re3 | Be 


uthy children would be found smaller 


nd some vig- 
cords and inquiries of insane 
might throw much further 
ase of double 
were idiots 
Enough, then, may be demonstrat- 
s abstain from mar. 
Families, like the opening leaves of a 
flower, are formed not to grow together but apart. 


intelligence and influence 


et by the police, who 
are not under the jurisdiction of the judicial ad- 


are imprisoned and subjected 
to torture, to obtain avowals of complicity In po- 
at Monreale, the headquarters of 






Squash. When he laughed, there appeared from 
ear to car a chevaua-de-frise of teeth that rivalled 
the shark’s in whiteness; he could whistle like a 
north-wester; play on a three-stringed fiddle like 
Appollo; and as to dancing, no Long Island ne- 











mm nnd dig potatoes’ more scientifically; in 
short, he asccond Lothario. | And the dusky 
nymphs of Hayti, one and all, declared him a per- 
petual Adonis. Tucky walked about, whistling to 
himself, without regarding anybody, and his non- 
chalance was irresistible.” 


a 


1] New Hampshire can boast of many a smart girl 


as well as statesman, A little schoolma’am of about 
seventeen summers, is teaching hereabouts. She 
is small, but oh, how sma When she was but 
fourteen she went to take charge of a school up in 
rington, Among the scholars was an unruly 
boy of about her own age, who had detied all oth: 
"| schoolmvains. One day he peeled an apple in 
| school, and left the peelings on the floor. Upon 
being ordered by the teacher to pick them up, he 
stood and looked defiantly at her. 

“Twill give you just three minutes, sir, by my 
watch, to obey me in,” said she, taking out her 
repeater. The time expired and the be 
moved. “Hold out your hand, sir,” 
the teache 

‘The boy replied by laughing at her. 

“ Like mountain eat that guards her young, 
= Full at the stripling’s throut she sprung.” 
| The boy broke away and slunk into his seat; 
t| the spnnky girl followed him with a billet of wood, 

vith which she went at him, belaboring him over 
shoulders with blows “ fas ‘i fe 
uddenly the strippling made one bound, j 
clean over the head of his: petty antagonist: and 
rushed out of school for home. The teacher then 
{sent a delegation of her best scholars to the boy’ 
{'| father, to state the case fairly to him and jast as it 
-| happened. He sent back his boy and a message 
n{ by the committee, telling the schoolma’am that 

ie was in the right, and to make the boy mind at 
allevents, even if she had to break his neck. She 
then ordered the boy to pick up the litter; the 
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-|stubboen youth hesitated a moment, looked into 


the determined eye of his indomitable school- 
mavam, and finding he had no peace if he tarried 
there or flew hence, unless he succombed, he re- 











gro could shuflle you ‘double trouble,’ or ‘hoe; 


wee New Haupsurre Scoot M.’aus.— | 


y had not. 
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lustantly melted down and obeyed. She had no’ All the others belong to the class of non-productive 
and this boy turned | corn-caters; those referred to by a wise Roman, 


trouble after that in her school. 
out to be one of her very best scholars. Whoever 
nuuties this little schoolma’am will have to take 
heed how he walks, we opine. 











+ Cars in THE DeseRT.—Mr. Russell, 
the well-known Crimean reporter of the London 
Times, gives a most interesting sketch of a run 
through aw portion of the Arabian Desert by a new 
railroad route. We subjoin an extract: 

Blanched bones of camels lie in dull whiteness 
on the san Not a bird fans the hot, silent air. 
Stones and sand, and sand and stones are all, and 
everywhere stretched out dead and hard under 
the ‘bluo sky and the relentless sun. The rail 
which conveys us through this desolation is sin- 
gle, and the liue is said, by English, engineers to be 
very badly made, as the French engincers, who 
laid it out, took it over a ridge of eleven hundred 
fect high, instead of following a low level near the 
river, which would have greatly diminished ex 
pense and cost of working. The water and coa 
for the engines are to be carried by the trains out 
to the various stations. So they are like commis- 
sariut animals in a barren country, which haye to 
carry their own fodder and diminish the public 
burthens. 

These stations are helpless, hot, oven-like erec- 
tions, generally eked out by old Crimean wooden 
huts, within the shade of which may be seen an 
undoubted Englishman smoking his pipe. At the 
twelfth station we couled; the train ended in the 
desert here; but at long intervals, for miles in ad- 
vance, we could see the encampments of the Arabs, 
who, for the time, had become navvies, and were 
engaged in picking and burrowing and blasting 
through the rocks 2 way for the iron horse. Ina 
long wooden shed—the centre of 2 group of tents 
—were laid out long tables, covered with hot joints 
of recondite animals, papier-mache chickens, and 
lignite vezetables. This was our dinner—it had 
come all the way from Cairo—so had tho wine, the 
beer, tho spirits. If manna and quails wore at all 
eatable, we had envied the food of the Israelites. 

. Be Harry as You Are.—Wife and 
mother, are you tired and out of patience with 
your husband’s and your children’s demand upon 
your time and attention? Are you tempted to 
spexk out angry feclings to that faithful, but per- 
li imes heedless or exacting husband of 
yours? or to scold and fret to those sweet aud 
beautiful ones? Do you groan and say,—What a 
fool I was to Ieave my father, whero [ lived at case 
and in quiet? Are you, by reason of the care and 
weariness of body which wifehood and mother- 
hood must bring, forgetful of, and ungratefal for, 
their comforts and their joys? Oh, wife and moth- 
er, What if a stroke should smite your husband 
and lay him low? What if your children should 
be snatched from your arms and from your bosom ? 
What if there were no true, strong heart for you 
to lean upon? What if there were no soft little in- 
nocents to nestle in your arms, and to love you or 
receive your love?) How would it be with you 
then? Be patient and kind, dear wife; be unwea- 
ing and long-suffering, dear mother; for you 
iow not how long you may tarry with them. 
Let there be nothing for you to remember which 
will wring your heart with remorse if they leave 
you alone; let there be nothing for them but 
sweetness and love unuterable, if you are called. 
to leave them by the way. Be patient, be pityfal, 
be tender of them all, for death will step sooner or 
later between themand you. Andoh! what would 
you do if you should be doomed to sit solitary and 
forsaken through years and years? Be happy as 
you are, even with all your trials; for, believe me, 
thou wife of a loving and pure husband, there is 
no lot in lite so blessed as thine own. 










































































<G Husnanps.—The choice of 










a woman’s life; but there are, unfortunately, many 
who have very little choice in the matter. A lady 
writer say: 

Ihave keen married many years; the match was 
considered a very good one, suitable in every ri 
spe *, position, and fortune, Every one s: 
Thad made a good choice. IT loved my husband 
when I married him, because he had, by wnwea- 
ried assiduity, succeeded in gnining my affection; 
but, had choice been my privilege, I certainly 
should not have chosen him, As [look at him in 
is easy chair, sleeping before the fire, a huge dog 
fect, a pipe peeping out of the many pockets 
ooting-coat, F cannot but think how differ 
s from what [ would have chosen. My 
first penchant was for a fashionable clergyman; he 
was a flatterer, and cared but little for me, though 
Thave not yet forgotten the pang of his 
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talent, ng muuiners; but he, too, 
after walking, dancing, and flirting, left me. 
ther of these would have been my choice, had Ts 
chosen; but my present husbant chose me, and 
Limarried him; and this, [ cammot help thinking, 
must be the way with half the mrrried folks of my 
acquaintance, 





seeesees Mopes oF Ontaintna WEALTH.— 
There are three modes of obtaining wealth. The 
first by violence. It seizes what is already acct 
mulated by the exertion of others, and appropri- 
ales This was the mode of the ancient Romans. 
It is too much in vogue among several modern na- 
tions that are given to wars of conquest to a degree 
inconsistent with the doctrine of mewn et taumn— 
“mine and thine.” It ignores the “thine,” and 
acts seemingly upon the “mine,” as if the con- 
querer imagined the whole world to be his, and 
nobody else to have a right to # xquare foot of it, 
beyond the space of his burial. This mode is but 
that of the robber or the pirate. 

The second mode of getting wealth is that of 
trate. Here cunning takes place of force. The 
process is less erucl; but often it is scarcely More 
just. It is sometimes robbery, in fact, though 
called “trade in theory.” c 

The third mode of getting wealth is the applica- 
tion of skill and Jubor to the resources of nature— 
to the field and the mine, the forest and the quar- 
ry. This alon productive. This alone incre: 
the actual po: ions of the world; its 
wealth and positive values, And i 
alone are “ honest,” in the strictest sense of 
almost obsolete word, ‘Those engaged in this lar 













































ter mode may be represented as the corn-plante 


ly the most important act of} 











as fruges consumere nati— born to eat up the 
corn.” 

sesese+s GROWTH OF THE Union.—The com- 
mitte on Territories of the House has reported a 
Dill organizing two territories, nam {daho— 
whose Indian name signifies “a gem of the moun- 
tain,” now known as Pike’s Peak—Nevada, Ari- 
zonia, Chippewa, Decotah. Thus the republic 
grows a-pace. There are thirty-three States and 
five Torritories in the Union; but wherever tho 
zen goes into the western wilderness 
fakes the spirit of politics along-with him; and 
as its resources, cither mineral or agricultural 
wealth, begin to be developed, le desires a gov- 
ernment for the location in which he lives, and 
secks organization as a territory, When these 
five new territories are organized, and Toxas is 
divided into four States, as was provided for at 
her admission, and a new State is formed out of 
portions of Tennessee, Mississippi and Kentucky, 
which the Tennessee legislature decided upon at 
its last session, we will have thirty-eight States 
and ten Territories in the Union. 

In the course of five or ten years these Territo- 
rics will also have become States, and then tho 
national flag will display no less than forty-cight 
stars in the corner. When we remember that dur 
ing the contest between Jackson and John Quincy 
Adams, in 1824, there were only twenty-four Stutes 
in the Union, wo can form some idea of the rapid 
rrowth of the country. It will have doubled itself 
in a little more than half a century. 

































seeeeees Touciina Giasses IN DRrInkINe.— 

writer in the Historical Magazine thus attempts 
to explain the origin of the habit of touching glass- 
es in drinking: 

“One branch of my ancestry was Scotch, and 
devoted adherents of Charles Stuart. While a boy 
my father possessed o heavy cut-and-thrust, bas- 
ket-hilted sword, which one of the Richardson fam- 
ily, my father’s maternal ancestor, had used at 
Culloden. From him this tradition descended to 
the family, as to the touching of glasses. When. 
after the failure of the expidition of the so-calle 
Pretender, Prince Charles, in 1615, that Prince 
crossed to Frauce, his supporters were beset every 
where with spies; it frequently happened that they 
were placed in situations where they could not, 
with safety refuse to respond to the common 
toast, ‘the health of the King.’ It was understood 
between the faithful that when the king was drunk, 
it was the king ‘over the water; and to express 
this symbolically, one glass was passed over anoth- 
er. This, in time, was modificd to the silent touch- 
ing of glasses. In the lower part of South Cnroli- 
na and Virginia, generally settled with cavalicrs, 
the habit has prevailed and spread wherever their 
descendents have gone to the South and West. It 
is the habit of men to-day, in drinking, to touch 
glasses invariably, but I have never Known the 
custom explained by any one else. You may rely 
upon this being its true exposition.” 




















seeeeees SERVANTS.—There is one foible among 
housekeepers that cannot be too severely reprobat- 
ed. It is a contemptible itching for 1 knowledge 
of their neighbor’s affairs. This curiosity leads 
them to cncourage and listen to the scandalous 
prattle of their own servants concerning the do- 
mestic affairs of other families in which they have 
employed. 

Servants are always ready to take advantage of 
the slightest advance towards familiarity on the 
part of a mistress; and where they find one weak 
enough to relinquish a relation of vices or follics 
of others, the appetite will be always adinini: 
to so long as prolific brains can coin a lie. 
tresses should recollect, while encouraging this 
practice, that their own household atlairs will 
probably be served up, with no exaggeration of 
defect, whenever their domestics pass into another 
family. ‘Two or three instances haye lately come 
under our knowledge, where comfort and reputa- 
tion have been sacrificed by falschoods propagated 
by females, 

And where is the remedy for this evil? It lics 
in the hands of every head of the family. This 
tattling tendency should be stopped in its very 
commencement; and if’ a refusal to listen to the 
scandalous catalogue of private weakness or error 
were accompanied by a severe reprimand, tho 
state of society would be very much benefitted. 

—_ « 
seeceees A LETTER was sent through the Post 
Office recently with the following direciton: 
“ This letter must go as quick ns it can 
‘To Hillside College, in Michigan, 
The State where in winter they almost freeze, 
‘And spend the summer in eutehing flees. 




















Original. 
THE RETURN. 





‘Aw I picture a munsion fa 
‘And the loved ones wai 
For our ship glides lightly o'er the deep, 
While the winds are hushed and the waves are asleep. 
And the moon and the stars their vigils keep 
O’er the homes of the brave aud fair, 


O! epeed thee on thou sylph of the sea! 
Over the foaming wave, in thy path so free, 
For a thousand iearts are awaiting thee, 
In many a distant home; jl 
And a thousand eyes are strained to view 
Thy snowy winds o'er the waters blue, 
As the friendly breeze doth bear thee through 
Old ocean’s briny foam. 


Full many a treasure thou dost bear 
‘To mauy au anxious being there— 
‘To the heurt of many a muiden rare, 

To the shrine of love and truth; 
To the altar where forever round, 
With links of love our hearts are’ bound, 
‘And all of earthly bliss ts fouud— 

In the homes we left in youth. 








Then seaman wide unfurl! the gail, 
Spread every canvars to the gule, 
Till safely into port we hail 

Those friends we long to seo: 
‘Aud mine shall be the earnest prayer 
That God, whose realn ix every where, 
Will bless indecd the anariner 

guide hi e1 ie BCR. 
‘And guide him o'er t Payers 












































I PRAY FOR 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


POBTRY BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


_Slow and with expression. 


MUSIC BY G. A. CARGILIV. 
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The quiet hours of night-fall 
Are free from earthly care, 
And sounds of heaven steal o’er us, 
The music of a prayer 5 
And as the dewy rose-bud 
Folds in her beauteous leaves, 
My spirit love enfolds thee, 
For thee a casket weaves. 


I praise him in the night-fall 
For thy dear love to me; 

The brightest star that ever 
Shone o’er life’s troubled sea. 

These breathings of devotion, 
The ave-song, and hymn, 

T give to thee forever, 
‘Till life’s brief day grows dim. 
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CASTILLIA; 


OR THE 


PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter XV.—A Strange Procecding.—The Decision. 


OSAMOND!” 
said Guy Sum- 
mers, as his beau- 
tiful eyes were 
dwelling full up- 
on the lovely be- 
ing before him. 

) I call her lovely, 

but never did a 

vision of more 

enchanting 
~ beauty dawn up- 
ona poet’s fan- 
cy. Tall, grace- 
ful, and symmet- 
rical, with hair 
and eyes like the 
night, the former 
glossy,wavy and 
~ Juxuriant, the 
latter deep, soft 
and bewildering; 
brows artistical- 
ly curving 

cheeks oval and 
of the coftest 

== peach bloom; a 

fine aquiline nose, and lips, although a trifle to 

thin, vieing with the heart of a young rose-bud in 
their rich bright color. 

Not only was Rosamond Grey an heiress, but 
she was a beauty; many had been her suitors, and 
strange that from the list she had chosen Guy 
Summers. The secret was this :— Rosamond’s 
Sucsdla was owing Guy Summers a number of 
thousand dollars — a debt of honor, or, in other 
words, one incurred at the gaming table, and one 
which the said guardian found himself unable to 
liquidate without a great sacrifice of his property. 

In this dilemma Guy Summers proposed for the 
hand of his fair ward, promising if it was given 
him in marriage he would balance accounts with 
the guardian. The mercenary, ill-principled guar- 
dian, overjoyed at such an opportunity of. i 
off a gaming debt, determined to accomplish it by 
another game—a different kind of game which he 
played in the following manner, 

He produced a paper, duly signed and dated, 
purporting: tobe written by her foster father before 

is death, in which he (Mr. Grey) desired her to 
marry the son of his dearest friend, a young man 
of unexceptional character and worth, by the 
name of Guy Summers; willing, on this condition, 
his entire property to her, otherwise the whole of 
it should be given to a certain benevolent institu- 
tion mentioned. 

Of course this paper had no legal value; the 
real will and testament of the deceased having 
been duly honored, and the young lady being of 
age, had come into possession of it; yet, knowing, 
as she did, nothing of legal matters, and being en- 

















tirely off her guard, she trusted her guardian im- | or, 





plicitly. Alas! for her happine: 
Whatever her faults might be, and, alas, for 
oor frail humanity, there are none perfect, and 
Rosamond was a mortal; yet, whatever her other 
faults might be, that of ingratitude never could be 
Jaid to her charge; while living, her foster-father’s 
wishes had been her law; now that he was dead 
his wish was her law still. Mr. Hilton, her guar- 
dian, knew well the chord of the fair girl’s b 
that would vibrate to the touch, he had sti 
well her charreter—nor was he mistaken. 
Guy Summers and Rosamond Grey were mar- 
ried—shall we say without any compunctions on 
the part of cither? that would be false, for both 
shrank from the union; the former, because he 
really loved the fair girl he had sworn months be- 
fore to cherish as his own life, and, bad as he was, 
he had no wish to ruin the happiness of the bean- 
tiful Rosamond; and, lastly, but not least, beeau 
he feared, as well he might, the penalty duc his 
crime, should it be discovered. 
As for Bosamond, she shrank intuitively from 
the marriage; she did not love Guy Summers, and 
it was well for her peace that she did not hate 
him. Mr. Hilton, her guardian, had played his 
game well, and won. Guy Suinmers was also 






































playing a game—a still more difficult one; was he 
to win? Time alone could tell. 

It was just after the narriage—and in the recess 
of a deep bay window, the two stood engaged in 
earnest conversation. Guy Summers had made 
known his intention of setting oui immediately for 
New York; the bride had objected, and the young 
man had spoken her name sternly and emphati- 
cally, as if to awe her into obedience. 

“T think your haste is unwarrantable,” she 
said, coldly; “at least, where no reason is given 
for it; however, as you wish, Mr. Summers.” 

“Then I wish to start immediately.” 

“ As you will, Mr. Summers.” 

He stood aside and allowed her to pass; in a 
few moments she was ready, and they were on 
their way to the depot, where, however, they ar- 
rived too late for the train, owing to a miscalcula- 
tion on the part of Guy. 

Here was a fix. The bride smiled scornfully, 
and complimented Mr. Summers upon his delight- 
fully arranged bridal trip; while Guy, discover- 
ing that a vessel was about setting sail for Europe, 
determined to take passage, and thus more effect- 
ually silence said insinuations. 

Accordingly this was done; but, no sooner did 
Guy Summers find himself and bride on board 
than he recollected what he had in his haste and 
excitement forgotten, that their baggage had been 
carelessly left at the depot, and that he would be 
obliged to return ashore for it. 

This prospect, to be sure, was not a yery pleas- 
ing one, as the night was dark and inclined to be 
stormy, but he had no choice; so, leaving his wife 
comfortably ensconced in her state-room, he set 
out with a couple of sailors upon his errand. As 
for Rosamond, she sat down with a beayy heart to 
wait the return offer husband. : : 

Husband! the name chilled her; there was a 
strange, inexplicable, mysterious distrust in her 
heart for this man, whom she had promised, at 
the sacred altar, to love, honor and obey. She did 
not love him. She knew this full well. Rosamond 
bowed her head upon her folded hands in bitter- 
ness of spirit. And this she had done deliberately, 
with the full consciousness of what she was doing. 
She was not foreed to marry Guy Summers, only 
the wish of a dead man impelled her; but, then, 
her foster-father’s wish in life had been her law— 
should his last and dying one be disregarded? 

Hour after hour passed, and still Guy Summers 
came not. Rosamond grew anxious and paced the 
cabin with hurried steps; already preparations 
were being made on deck to set sail. She listened, 
and she heard her name spoken at the door; yet it 
was not her hushand’s voice. 

“Thave the honor of addressing the fair lady, 
who this morning wrote her name Rosamond 
Grey?” questioned a cloaked and bearded stranger, 
advancing towards the new-made bride. 

“Mrs. Guy Summers at present,” replied Rosa- 
mond, with ill-disguised astonishment. 

“Yxactly. Allow me to say that I came from 
your husband, who commissioned me with a letter 
and a package; pray read, and, if I can assist you 
in any manner, command me.” 

Overcome with astonishment, Rosamond tore 
open the letter and hastily perused it. As she con- 
cluded the hot flush upon cheek and brow were 
caused by the fiercest passion. The note explain- 
ed the contents of the package. She paused a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“T thank you, sir, and will only trouble you to 
escort me to the residence of my guardian. You 
are a stranger, but I trust your gallantry and hon- 


























“Which trust you will never have occasion to 
regret, fair lady,” was the rejoinder. 

As they left the vessel they met poor Mrs. Burt, 
who, in her insensibility, was being brought on 
board, Strange fatality, yet the time had not 
come for mother and child to find each other then; 
would it ever come? An hour afterwards the 
“ Olympus ” set sail. 

“ And ma 
tector?” questioned Rosamond of the stranger, as 
he was about bidding her abieu at her guardian’s 
door. 

The unknown drew a card from his pocket, and 
wrote upon it witha pencil hastily. Rosamond 
took the card and rang the door-bell violently. 
Bye-and-bye it was opened by a wondering 
vant; the’ stranger bowed good-night and was 
gone; and, overcome with a variety of emotions, 
Rosamond soucht her room, and, holding the eard 
to the light that the servant had just brought her, | 
she read with astonishment a name that caused , 
her to sink back upon her couch, pale and weak 
as a little child. 




















One glance after Guy Summers our evil star. . 








When he left the vessel the one thought of return- | 


k the name of my unknown pro- 


ing as soon as possible occupied his mind. To 
tell the truth, there was a great fear that tortured 
him, and he felt that he would be in a continual 
fear until the broad Atlantic stretched between 
him and the land of his crimes. He was a forger, 
athief, a bigamist; either crime was sufficient to 
prove his ruin. 

“Pooh!” muttered the young man to himself; 
“pooh! don’t be frightened at shadows now, my 
man,” 

He shivered, yet the night was not cold; as he 
passed a low brown building he read in the dimly 
lighted windows, “Beer, cider, wines, &c.” He 
paused a moment; the temptation was too strong; 
he turned, opened the dingy door, and went in. 

“A glass of your best brandy!” he said to the 
sleepy-looking man at the bar. “He threw down a 
small coin in change, and drank the contents of 
the glass at a draught. 

The bar-tender yawned and resumed the paper 
he had been perusing, while Guy turned and was 
about leaving the room when a soft tap upon his 
shoulder startled him. Ie turned abruptly, and, 
to his surprise and annoyance, observed before 
him a stranger in a long cloak and slouched hat, 
with very sharp keen black eyes and a heavy mass 
of jetty whiskers, completely hiding the lower 
part of his countenance. 

“Mr. Guy Summers,” said the stranger, with a 
mocking simile. 

“You have the advantage, sir,” cried Guy, 
coldly, attempting to leave the room. 

“ Excuse me, sir.” 

The stranger placed himself in the young man’s 
way, and tapped significantly upon the left breast 
‘ pocket of his coat, from which the handle of a re- 
volver was scen protruding. 

“And what do you wish of me?” tremblingly 
questioned Guy. 

“More than you imagine, perhaps,” was the re- 
ply of the stranger, grasping the young man’s 
shoulder still tighter. “A few words with you— 
this way;” and, scarcely knowing what he did, 
Guy allowed himself to be led to an unoccupied 
part of the room; the stranger took a chair, one 
side of a small table, and motioned the young 
man to another on the opposite side; called for a 
couple of glasses and a bottle of port, and then be- 
gan, in a low tone,— 

“T have followed you, sir!” 

“ Tndeed 2” replied the young man, regaining his 
self-possession and his confidence with it. “Of 
course you had a reason for so doing, sir?” 

“You reason correctly.” 

“ And will you favor me with it, as I am in 
haste?” questioned Guy, impatiently. 

“ Not so fast, my fine fellow,” replied the stran- 
ger; “help yourself to the wine; you will discover 
my reasons soon enough, depend upon it; but, in 
the first place, let me ask you if you ever recollect 
of meeting with me before?” 

Guy scanned the countenance of tho stranger 
carefully. 

“T cannot say that I have, sir,” he replied, at 
length. 

“Look again.” 

Again Guy critically examined the countenance 
before him. 

“Tam satisfied you are an entire stranger,” he 
said, at length. 

“While you are a familiar acquaintance of mine; 
if I should remove my strange dress and a portion 
of these whiskers and moustache, [ might be more 
recoynizable, perhaps.” 

“T yeally should like you to explain yourself, 
sir,” said Guy, still more confounded. 

The stranger took a sup of wine, then, giving 
his companion a keen glance, suid, rather sharp- 
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“Have you forgotten your marriage with a 
young lady named Mildred St. Clare, at L—, 
nearly a year ago?” 

Guy started and changed countenance. 

“You cannot deny it. [ have every proof in my 
possession, even to your marriage certificate!” 

“ You! my marriage certificate?” 

The stranger held upa bit of printed and written 
paper before the young man’s eyes, and pointed 
out the names distinctly. 

“Well, well,” stammered the young man, his 
face crimsoning; “ what of it? what of it, sir?” 

“To-night you led a young and beautiful girl to 
the altar, and perjured your soul for a little gain, 
Youare abigamist, sir, a bigamist! and it requires 
but a word from ine to prove your ruin forever, in 
this world. Shall T do it?” 

Guy was cowering beneath the fixed and seareh- 
ing gaze fastened upon him; he attempted to rise, 
but the stranger laid his hand upon his arm. 

© Stay!” he said; “ you do not escape me thus! 
Think you that my watch-care for years shall be 
thwarted at last?” No! by the powers, uo! You 




















are in my power, and, unless you accede*to my 
wishes, I will ruin you!” 

“T defy you!” was on the young man’s lips; 
but, remembering himself, he restrained his pas- 
sionate anger, and said, calmly,— 

“ And what do you propose?” 

The stranger hissed the words, rather than 
spoke them. 

“You do not know me. If you did you would 
not ask. I want you to make reparation for the 
wrong you have dene as best you can, and then 
leave this city forever!” 

“ And how shall [make reparation?” asked Guy, 
flinching and cowering beneath the gaze rivete 
upon him. 

“The money you have is not yours; you gained 
it wickedly, unlawfully; it belongs to the fair girl 
You to-night deceived, basely deceived. Am I not 
correct 2” 

“And if you are?” stammered the miserable 
young man. 

“Then return it to her!” The stranger beckon- 
ed toa waiter and called for writing materials. 
pine brought, and they were alone, the stranger 
said: 

“Tale that pen and a sheet of paper, and write 
as I dictate.” 

“ But—I—I object to such a proceeding,” falter- 
ed Guy. 
seg Nite! obey me, or, as I live, you shall repent 
i 

The young man took up the pen with an unwill- 
ing hand. “ Well?” 

The stranger dictated, and Guy wrote; some- 
times he hesitated, but a glance from the threaten- 
ing black eyes of the stranger was enough to cower 
him into submission. 

“ Now sign your name!” 

The young man obeyed. The stranger took the 
paper from his trembling hand and glanced rapid- 
ly over it. 

“You have done well,” he said, at length; “ you 
have done well; and now for that ill-gotten 
wealth.” 

Guy Summers gazed at his companion implor- 
ingly; there was no sign of relenting upon the de- 
termined countenance. 

“You have parted with a part of it already, [ 
am aware, to cover another crime. Here are the 
identical coins you gave into your uncle’s hand 
not three hours since.” And the stranger took a 
heavy purse from his pocket. “ Al shall be re- 
turned to the fair owner. 

“Who are you, in Heaven’s name?” cried Guy, 
his astonishment overcoming every other emotion, 
“ That truly is the purse, but who are you that de- 
livers it back to me?” 

“Tt matters not now; enough that I am one who 
knows your black heart too well; one who would 
save from perfect misery the fair being you basely 
betrayed. Deliver up to me the remainder of this 
ill-gotten wealth. I will see that with this note it 
is sent to her this very night.” 

“ The steamer sails in an hour.” 

“ And yet there is time.” 

Guy Summers hesitated. 

“ Decide quickly; liberty and poverty, or you 
can imagine the ulternative!” 

Great drops of perspiration started out from 
the young man’s forehead; his limbs trembled; 
his senses almost seemed to leave him. He glared 
upon the stranger for a moment with bleared, 
blood-shot eyes, then he asked, huskily, and with 
an oath,— 

“ And where, then, shall I go without money— 
without friends?” 

“ Any where you can best escape a prison and 
chains; remember not only the knowledge of your 
last crime, but former ones are in my possession; 
and if you refuse to follow my instructions no 
hope is left you. Decide!” 

The young man drew a heavy purse from either 
pocket and laid them upon the table. 

“Tam at liberty now, I suppose?” he said, ris- 
ing, ve his white tecth ground together in rage. 

es.” 





“ And I demand your name?” 

“Which you will obtain in due time, Guy Sum- 
mers. As for the present, maae good your escape; 
fly! To-morrow the news of your infamous crimes 
may he public. Once again, I say, yo!” 

With a great terror at his heart, Guy Summers 
turned from his strange companion and fled. Ah! 
Guy, it was your guilty heart that made you trem- 
ble'and quake so then; your guilty, black traitor’s 
heart. Heaven help you. 

Scarcely knowing whither he went, only feeling 
as if he bore about with him a Cain-like mark that 
would prove his ruin, he fled. The moon had 
come out in the heavens, and the quiet stars looked 
down upon him. Sometimes he funcied he felt the 








cluteh of some hand upon his arm, and would 
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spring forward with a half-suppressed scream; at 
other times he would cringe into some dark alley, 
or behind some shadowy building, as he imagined 
he heard the quick trend of a policeman, or fancied 
be saw, in his own shadow, as reflected upon a 
wall as he passed some gas-light, his strange per- 
secutor. 

On he went, scarcely knowing whither, until he 
left the city far behind him, trembling at the 
sound of his own footsteps and the loud beating of 
his cowardly, guilty heart. Ah! Guy Summers, 
you are but beginning to experience the traits of 
evil doing—but begining to feel the weight of the 
eurse—it could not have been a blessing—that, 
long, long before, a dying woman called down up- 
on you:—“ As you nre dealing by me, so may the 
Lord do unto you likewise.” Ah, Elsic Brentford, 
could thy dim eyes have but seen into futurity; 
and yet, perhaps, it was better otherwise. 

Faint and weary Guy Summers found himself, 
the next morning, at a little inn on the turnpike. 
He sat down in the cool, pleasant, little parlor, 
and, until then, the full weight of his situation did 
not oppress him so forcibly. He was young in 
years, but how old in crimes! 

And yet, kind reader, Guy Summers was not, al 
heart, a bad man; he piticd the distressed, from 
the grey-haired but miserable millionaire down to 
the little bare-footed crossing-sweepor. Tis great 
besetting sins were a love of old, a lack of princi- 
ple, a dis tion to sacrifice duty for gain. He 
believed one way and practiced another. He loved 
Mildred with his whole heart, yet fear of his un- 
ele’s wrath caused him to cast her aside with the 
blight of dishonor attached to her name; tor the 
sake ef gain he put away from her the sacred tide 
of wife, and allowed another—oue of shame—to be 
cast upon her. 

And. yet, at that very hour, Mildred, miserable, 
forsaken as she was, was much more happy than 
her traitor husband. 

And Guy, as he sat, weary and miserable, in 
that little room, with the sunshine falling around 
him, and the laughter of merry children sounding 
in his ears, formed a resolution; it was a strange 
one, but there had been a fearful warfare in his 
heart, and for the time the good angel had triumph- 
ed. Le would be a belter man, Heaven helping 
































him, 

Ah! Guy Summers, if you had but kept that 
resolution—it' you had but allowed that good angel 
to dwell with you forever! 

He would be a better man! Yes, so he thought 
then. He was thinking of Mildred, his pure, 
wite, not the butterfly of fashion the night previous 
he had led to_the ultar, (and he pitied her truly in 
his heart.) There was a small circlet upon his 
little finger Mildred had given him; and when she 
placed it there it had been with « vow—how well 
he remembered it—that she would never cease to 
Tove him. But would she? 

He wondered if he should go back and tell her 
all, all, if she would forgive him for the sake of 
that vow? Could she? Would he dare to ask 
her? 

Bat there was a demon within him; it said,— 
“You have gone too far, Guy Summers, foo far ; 
you cannot retrace your steps now; go on in 
wickedness; you have drank deeply of the cup of 
iniquity, drain it to the dregs—to the very drigs.”” 
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Rosamond sat in her luxurious apartment, Mr, 
Hilton, her guar r her. On the table be- 
tween them lay a serap of paper. Ah! poor Ros- 
amond, it was your tears that blotted it out. This 
paper was the note she had received trom her 
recreunt husband; and thus it read: ; 

“ Rosamonp :—Feeling myself too base a wretch 
to sec you again, I send back to you that for which 
I wed you—your gold—aud beg that you will lose 
no more time than is necessary in dissolving: this 
unfortunate union; my desertion will secure you a 
divorce, for you will probably never see me again, 
Hoping you will forget me and be happy, Cam, 
the most unworthy of men, Guy SumMERS.” 


“ And so he is, my love.” 

“What, Mr. Hilton?” 

“The basest of men, dear child.” 

“ And yet you—” 

“JT know what you would say, my precious 
ward; forget it all!” said Mr. Hilton, with a be- 
nevolent smile; “‘ but you have not yet told me the 
name of your mysterious protector?” 

Mr. Hilton never did ascertain, but there was a 
little crumpled card laid sacredly away, on which, 
in pencil, were written the words: ‘ Margaret 
Summers, in disguise; your aunt by marriage.” 

Jn due time Kosumond Grey was set free from 
her marriage vows. Again she went out into the 
world, again she fancied she was happy; yet away 
down in her heart of hearts there was a deep, 
strong yearning for something true, real antd ear- 
nest—for the pure, disinterested love of a mother 
to watch over and counsel her. In her lonely 
hours this wish was strongest; would it ever be 
fultilled? 

Ah! long and weary were the years that passed 
ere mother and child were clasped in each other’s 
embrace. Old and grey-haired, with furrows up- 
on cheek and brow, was the one; in the meridian 
of life the other. It was a strange meeting—Joy- 
ous, and yet painful. Yet why anticipate? 

But in the heart of Rosamond there was another 
wish—one, in comparison with which all others 
sank into perfect insignificance; it was a desire 
for revenge. Itis true she bad never loved Guy 
Summers, yet he had sadly wounded her pride, 
and caused her many troubled thoughts. If she 
did not hate him when he first deserted her, con- 
stant thought upon the subject brought about that 
‘state of feeling full soon. . 

Revenge! Rosamond Grey, outwardly calm and 
serene, carried a tempest in her own bosom, a 
fierce, desolating tempest, that only increased with 
the lapse of time, She was not one who could 
easily forget or forgive. She used often to say 
she never forgot a kindness or forgave an injury; 
and I believe she expressed no more than the 











oo Rosamond Grey, beware! Let not tho de- 
mon, revenge, destroy thee! Remember Him who 
wore the crown of thorns, and yet cried in the 
hour of his greatest agony,— Father, forgive 
them!” 

Chapter XVI. 





reader’s privilege,) to the wild, dark forest, where, 
expoxed to the sorest perils, although free from 
their Indian enemies, Castilla De Leon, Fay, Horace 
Brentford, and Job Rushton, the trapper, wan- 
dered in the storm and darkness. 

The storm was fearful; the clouds inky black, 
pouring down a perfect torrent of water, while the 
thunder roared and the lightning blazed terribly. 
Horace Brentford held Fay’s hand tightly in his 
own, lifting her over rubbish and fallen trees, and 
sometimes taking her in his arms and carrying 
her, as if she had been a little child. It was in 
vain the fair girl remonstrated, and told him she 
was quite able to help herself; the excitement that 
nerved Horace Brentford’s exhausted frame ren- 
dered Fay trembling and weuk, so that, without a 
helping hand, she would have stagyered and fall- 
en to the ground. Le knew this, noble, gencrous 
Horace Breutford; and, despite her protestations, 
he continued to assist her all that was in his power. 
“Pil be etarnally confounded,” exclaimed Job 
Rushton, at length; “it’s my opinion, though, that 
aint of much ’count, I spose, that we might as well 
stay where we be; at present, as to be a rumaging 
through the woods at this rate, without a knowin 
where we’re going.” 

“The idea is a sensible one,” said Horace Brent- 
ford, pausing. “Strange it did not occur to me. 
I see nothing to gain by it, and we are wasting 
our strength to no purpose.” 

“dist my idee, exactly,” responded Job, placing 
both hands in his dripping hair, as he stood in an 
attitude of the deepest thought. “ Afy opinion, 
exactly; and I'll tell you one reason why we 
shouldw’t be a trapsing about like mad in the 
dark.” 

“And what is it?” 

“Tracks in the mud show all-fired plain, I spose 
you know; and the lesser of them we make, the 
lesser of them there will be for the varmints to 
track us by, in the mornin’.” 
“Then do you think we shall be pursued ?” ques- 
tioned Fay, tremblingly. 

“Tn course we shall be, Mi: Do you spose the 
bloou-thirsty niggers will gin us up this No 
use to palaverthe matter a bit; when the red dogs 
left us they intended to return for us soon enough, 
and when they find we've pulled up sticks aud left, 
they'll hunt us like a pointer does a deer,” 

Fay shrank close to Castillia, as if she would be 
satvr there. 

“ Don’t be discouraged, darling,” whispered the 
strong, brave girl, “ Weare safe for the time be- 
ing; that is, if’ the storm docs not prove our de- 
struction.” 

“Which it aint like to do, as we're nuther sugar 
nor salt,” broke in Job facetiously, 

“Have you any idea where we are?” asked 
iously; “I mean in regard to distance 
from the settlements, direction, etc.” 

“T have an idee, it aint of much ’count, though. 
e cast of the Missouri; and if we go 
west fir enough, we shall come to the river settle- 
ments west of the Mississippi; and if we go east 
far enough, we will come to the lake, or Superior 
settlements; if we go south, we shall strike some 
Sioux village, if a ty of their own imps dou’t 
strike us first; and, by going north, around 1 
Winnepeg, we shall fall in with the Ojibbeweys, 
ten chances to one.” st 

For a moment after the trapper concluded no 
one spoke; at length, however, Castilli i 

“T suppose we can go neither way, at pre: 4 
and perhaps this will be as good a tiine as any for 
us to take a little rest,” 

“ And refreshment?” questioned Job Rushton, 
half mockingly. 

The words were idly spoken; they added mate- 
rially to the depression that weighed down the 
spirits of the little party. 

Castillia drew Fay closer to her and whispered 
courag’ y, though her own heart misgave her, 

“ Keep up a good spirit; don’t despair yet.” 

“ But we shall sfarce, Caustic!” 

“Starve!” the word seut a thrill of horror to 
the hearts of cach one, “Starve!” what a slow, 
lingering, torturing death to die! 

“We have no fire-arms to kill game, to be sure, 
but there may be berries in the forest.” 

“ Green and poisonous, if there are any,” inter- 

rupted the trapper. 
“True; [had forgotten the season; yet I don’t 
think we shall starve!” said Horace Brenttord, 
hopefully. ‘‘ Let us look on the bright side, at 
any rate, while we can,” 

“ My sentiments, exactly, though not of much 
count,” added Job Rushton, seating himself upon 
a fallen pine, and looking up at the inky black 
sky ruefully. 

“What shall we do, Castic? Oh, it secins as if I 
could hear those horrid Indians every time the 
thunder ceases ; and [almost think [sce their ugly, 
painted faces when the lightning tlashes.” 

“Your imagination, Fay,” said Castilla, sooth- 
ingly. 

OX es, I suppose s0;” then wan and pitiful the 
white face looked, with the wet, tangled, golden 
hair clinging about it, as the lightning revealed it 
to the gaze of her companions in peril and suth 
ing; and Horace Brentford, with his stroug, brave 
heart—how gladly he would have endured these 
perils to have secured safety and case for the child- 
like little creature whom he thought he only pitied. 
He took her hand, kindly. 

“ Belicve me, lady,” he said, “there is not as 
much danger as you fear; the mysterious appear- 
ance that so opportunely frightencd our captors 
may, indeed, aud no doubt will, prevent their at- 
rempting our re-capture.” 

“You don’t know as much of the greasy var- 
mints as Ido; Miss De Leon knows that [ speak 
the truth, for she’s the darter of the oldest trapper 
of the nor’ west, who sold his life as dearly as [ 
wouldn’t mind selling mine; ske knows; it aint 
the nater of the red niggers; they’re for all the 
world like a sueakin’ cowardly dog. Skeer them 
off, and they’ run like mad, and then back they’IL 
come the biessed next minute. Them’s my seuti- 
ments, us poor Dick Maze used to say, though 
they aint of much ’count, no how.” 

“Then you think their fright was but moment- 
ary?” questioned Morace, uneasily. 

“My sentiments, exactly, though they aint of 
much count, 10 way.” 

“And you think they will be after us in the 
morning?” 
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ET us leave our eastern characters for a while, 
L and transport ourselves, (with au author’s and 


“Ten chances to one.” 





Horace Brentford paused a moment, as if he 
feared, or disliked to breach the subject. 

“ And what do you think of our mysterious de- 
liverer ?” 

“Hal what do I think of it?” 

“Yog.” 

“Don’t speak of it—don’t!” exclaimed the trap- 
per, shudderingly. “You know, as well as I do, 
it was as much of a merikul, those hickery withes 
falling off of our hands, as where you read of Paul 
and Bozaris, wasn’t it? L aint very good at ’mem- 
heriw Scriptur names—but where their chains 
fell off, and the prison doors flew wide open. 
think it’s somewhere in Gencrations it tells about 
it. [ve hearn my old nother, that’s dead and 
yone long ago, read it to me;” and the trapper 
drew his coarse sleeve across his eyes ina very 
suspicious manner, for the dare-devil fellow he 
was known to be in the back-woods. 

Horace Brentford smiled; there was something 
amusing in the man’s manner, for all his words, 
and the situation they were all in. 

“So you think that strange being of the other 
world ?”” he questioned. 

“Them’s my sentiments, exactly; though they 
ain’t of much ’connt, here nor there, [ spose,” re- 
turned Job Rushton, slowly, and in a low, guarded 
tone. 

“ And what do you think, Miss De Leon?” asked 
Horace, turning to Castillia, who sat near by, with 
Fay’s head upon her bosom, for the poor child, 
perfectly overcome with fatigue, faintness and ter- 
ror, slept. 

Csatillia shook her head. 

“ You then think this strange being a superna- 
eral one?” questioned the young man, half curi- 
ously. 

“T do not think at all conccruing it, sir,” re- 
sponded the girl, decidedly. 

“ Ah, excuse me for that question, Miss De Leon; 
excuse me for imagining you a believer in super- 
tion, 

“T exense you for believing the truth, Mr. Brent- 
ford; how much soever [ may laugh at the idea of 
witches and hob-goblins in general, the Great Spirit 
of the War-path is an exception. Ido believe in 
it. 























Horace Brentford’s lip curled a little sarcastical- 
ly, but he only said— 
“ And why, pray?” 
“Tr is a tradition; I cannot tell it to you now, 
for [ have not the disposition, if I had the time.” 

“ An Indian tradition ?” 

“Yes” 

“ And the whites believe it?” 

“Very many of them.” 

“Then may [ inquire what you think of our 
strange deliverance?” questioned the young nual, 
half curiously, half car ly. 

“Certainly, I think, with Job Rushton, it was 
very like a miracle; but L have more faith than he 
has, that it was a sign for good.” 

“You think, then, that our escape is possible, 
nay, probable, Miss De Leon?” asked Horace 
Brentford. 

“To the first part of your question, yes.” 

Silence followed. The storm had spent its fury, 
and the flashes of lightning became less vivid, and 
the thunder grew more distant, or was heard at 
longer intervals. The great leaden clouds cleared 
y from the zenith, and lay piled in heavy 
against the eastern sky, while throu: 
them the first gray tints of dawn came struggling. 

Perhaps half an bour passed, when the trapper 
arouscd himself from the dreamy stupor into 
which he had fallen, and touched lillian lightly 
onthe shoulder. She raised her brave, resolute 













































Da. 
Miss De Leon!” 
“Tam listening, Job.” 
“YT know you are; you are a jewel of'a woman, 
Miss De Leon; them’s my sentiments 5 but this is 


no time to tell 
“You are y 










»” replied. tillia, in a low, 





¢ ; Twas going to say, wouldn’t 
it be prudent for us to be on our way? Ia my 
*pinion, though that aint of much ’count, I spose; 
but, such as it is, i?s this—that the pesky v 
inints’i be down on us pell-mell in less’n an hour, 
unless we are movin’.”” 

« And which way shall it be, Job?” 

The trapper shrugged his shoulders, 

“ What do you think, Miss De Leon?” 

The girl did not reply, at first, then she said, 
thoughtfully— 

“Do you hear nothing?” 

The pper listened, 

“ Only the rearing of the stream yonder.” 

“Exactly; and that streunm— where do you 
think it empties?” 

“Should judge, by its direction, it empties into 
the Chatague.” 

And the Chataque?” 

“Tye trapped on that are stream many a time; 
why, that empties into the De Corbean.’£ 

ae tly—and there is a settlement upon the 
De Carbeau at the mouth of the Chataque, if you 
will recollect?” 

“T believe there is.” 

“If we could reach that settlement,” said Cas- 
tillia, earnestly. 





















it’s my sentiments, exactly.” 


route; and our nearest, and perhaps, our quick- 
est.” 

“T can’t look through your specticles,” said Job, 
moudily; “to me it looks kind 0’ pizen business, 





exactly—not much count, though, I spose.” 


across the forest. 
“ And lose ourselves, and starve,” replicd Cas- | 1 


“Yea, if we could, Miss De Leon; if we could; | great strong pin it was, and here it is, Maps and 
. the trapper produced the identical pin w 
“At any rate, I fancy that will be our surest | bent into the shape of a hook, and proce 





twisted yarn. 


following a crooked stream; them’s my sentiments | though they *aiw’et no a 

spose,” said the trapper, 

“Then, what would you propuse ?” lit 

The trapper shrugged his shoulders and pointed will do, Lspose. Just the Kind, Mis 
Ct. . 


tillia. pesky varmints forgot to see my pockets, and an 
“Why starve one route more than another?” | old barlow knife imo the bargain; kecp up gO 
questioned Job, half triumphantly. heart, Miss; uiem’s my s 




































































pathetically, “I could bear all this myself gladly, 
if you was only safe and happy, Fay; but you 
must be a woman, now; if you love me, do not 
despair.” 

an so cold, and my limbs ache so.sadly, Cas- 
tie 

“ Exercise will be good for you; now, in the 
first place, we must niake a false trail; do you un- 
derstand? We must put tho red imps at fault, and 
to do this let us carefully walk backwards to the 
stream, so that our tracks may deceive them.” 
“My sentiments, exactly; and hen, Miss De 
Leon?” 

“We must take up our line of march in the 
stream, so as to leave no tracks.” 

Fay shuddered—“It will be so cold, Castie.”” 
“To be sure; but then it is death if we stay 
where we are, Fay.” : 
The child seemed to comprehend the alternative, 
for she said no more. When they reached the lit. 
tle stream they found it was quite shallow, al- 
though broad, owing to the night’s rain, Castitlia 
took Fay in her arms, despite the fair girl’s pro- 
testations to the contrary. 

You are ill, pet,” she said; “ your checks are 
feverish, and your pulse is too quick and wirey; 
you are light and I am strong; be quiet.” 5 
With care, lest the plashing of water should be- 
tray them to their cnemices, the little party pro- 
ceeded slowly. Time passed. The sun came ont 
brightly, and the birds begun their gay songs. Still 
ho signs of pursuit were xppurent to the refugees, 
as they continued their way, sometimes backwards 
by the side of the stream; at other times in the 
shallow water. It was a tedious way, a wearisome 
one; but then life and liberty were at stake, 

But soon another source tor anxiety appeared. 
‘The exposure, excitement, and fatigue hud been 
too much for Fay, and she was really very ili, and 
rapidly prowl worse. Her cheeks were burning 
with fever, and she was so weak aud dizzy she 
found it impossible to even stand alone; by and 
bye delirium, with all its terrors, came on, and the 
burning enn mncemid intolerable, . 
ustillin, Horace Brentford, and the ronet 
kind-hearted trapper, took turns in carrying va 
poor child; they broke off some leaves and twi, 
from the trees mid shrubs, as they passed along, 
to shelter her unprotected head trom the sun, d 
all a while she would marmur— % 
“Oh, Cuss, don’t gu; don’t go, Cuss, de: ” 
Oh, if Castle DeLeon had ‘te knbwe nena 
lips were breathing his name thus and then! [f 
he had but known! It was in vain Custillia tried 
to quict her; the poor child’s mind was evideutly 
dwelling upon fer sad parting with Castule De 
Leon, and the terrible scenes that followed. 
“No, no, Castie,” she would say; “hide in 
the closet yourself, deur Castie; no, no; the: 
must not murder us! uo, no! ah, Cags, ‘dou’t gor 
Hunger and weuriuess oppressed the little buud 
of refugees. 
“We must find something to eat, Miss De Leon; 
it is more than twenty-four hours since we tasted 
rood,” said Horace Brenttord, ut length, long afer 
the sun had passed its meridian. 
“Te will not do to stop vow; wait until night,” 
replicd Custillia; “by that time the ground will be 
dry, sy we w ill not betray ourselves by our foot- 
steps. 

The young man said no more; the trapper was 
evidently of the same opinion, for he mauered— 
“Them’s my sentiments exactly, as poor Dick 
Maze used to say.” ‘ . 
Aight came at length, moonlight, starry night, 
but its cool shades brought no abatement to ihe 
burning fever that coursed so madly through Fay’s 
youthful veil They made a bed of twigs und 
Jeaves and laid her tenderly upon it, while Castil- 
lia brought water from tbe stream in her hands 
and bathed the crimson forehead aud parched lips, 
forgetful of her own hunger and weariness. 

As for Job, while Castiilin was thus engaged he 
sat upon the bank of the litue stream, und whea 
the latter odserved him, he was busily engaged in 
aveling a coarse Woolen sock he had taken from 
his foou. 

“What are you doing, Job?” asked the girl, 
surprised. 

The man looked up with a cunning smile upon 
his sun-burned features; then there was 2 look 
very like tears that swept over his countenance, as 
he said, 

“Undoing my old mother’s work, Miss. She 
spun this yarn, colored it, and knit it with her own 
fingers; but she’s dead and gone to glory now, 
and these old socks are all [ have left of her work.” 
“ And why are you undying her work, Job?” 
Again the old Kindling smile came back to the 
rouzh face as be proceeded with his work, wud be 
said, slowly, 

“ For a fish-line, Mi 
“T seo you are a genius, Job,” she said, pleas- 
antly; “who but you would ever have thought of 
that; but where is oar companion in wouble.” 

“ Looking fur worms for bait.” 

And what will you do for that most impor 
tant of all articles,a heok?? asked Castiltia, 
curiously. 
“Thein’s my sentiments, Miss Leon, exactly; 
thinks L to myselt’, Job, my son, what in creation 
will we do for 2 hook? puzzied I was all the wlicr- 
noon, then I saw a pin in the color of my jacket; a 
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fusten it to the cord, formed of thy double and 








“ An idea, tral: 


ly,” smiled Castillia. 
“Thank y ¥ 


thei’s my sentiments exactly, 
‘ount, here vor tere, 
ing the strength of the 
ven stick of any Kin 
. ‘Phauk ye. 
Wong more item,” he continued, feeling i 
t; “here’s my tinder box and flint; the 












“now for a pole, a ¢ 
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ntiments, as poor Dick 








streams; but let us be going. I will take the re- 
sponsibility of this coun 
sure it is the bh 








Castillia aroused Fay, who was still slumbering | ¢h 





“Tt does not require a tomahawk or rifle to catch | Maze used to say fore that greasy varmint hung 
fish, aud there are plenty of them in these small} his top knot up to his bloody belt.” 


upon myself, for Lam { with the bait, and undertook the task of kindling 
b t; and u will follow my di- | the fire, while Castillia returned to the side of Fay, 
rections implicitly [think all will be well.” and Job Rushton proceeded a little farther down 


soundly; ler first words were for food, ter. 








Ilorace Brentford soon made his appearance 


he stream and threw his bated huok into the wa- 








“ Poor child! ‘tis too bad,” said Custillia, sym- 





By the time the fire was blazing checrily the 
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trapper returned with a couple of fish, which h 


proceeded, with practical skill, to scale and dress; | chict’ of the Lecapooes 
and then sharpening a stick, and spitting them up- 
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e{ “The lioness of her tribe is cunning, but the 
h not a squaw; she shall 
die at the torture, and the flower of the pale faces | was common property, and upon which all the 
on it, he held them over the bright blaze until they | shall be Norwah's squaw, to pack his venison | huts fronted. % 





were done—if not after the most approved French | when he comes back from the hunt, and dry the 


style, yet in a manner that was entirely acceptable 


to the sharpened appetites of the hungry refugees 
After this strange, and yet, under the circum: 





stances, welcome meal was finished, Castillia pro- 
posed that several fish should be caught and 
might ill he unbound her wrists and allowed her to 





broiled for the next day’s provision, as they 
have no opportunity of uring anything better 
for food. To this sugyestion her companion 











Horace slept, Job should watch and fish, aud then 

the latter should rest and the former watch. As 
for Castillia, sho could not be induced to resign 
post ag wuteher by the side of poor unconscious 

Fay; sometimes, to be sure, she would doze tor a 

few moments, but the least groan or word from 
the sick girl would immediately arouse her, and 
she would bring water to bathe the buruing face 
and parched lips of the sufferer, forgetful of her 
own weariness. 

The night woreaway. Fay’s fever had partially 
subdued, and she slept, wearily and uneasily to be 
sure, yet slept. Job Rushton had resigned his 
place us look out, and lay calmly and soundly in 
the arms of King Morpheus; while Castillia had 
fulten into a light shunber, and Horace Brentford 
sat near them bowing contemplatively upon the 
fishing rod, and watching and listening for any- 
thing unusual that might transpire. 

Suddenly a slight noise startied him. Te lis- 
tened. Then the dull “ too hoo” of an owl sound- 
ed away across the ravine, Avnin he heard a 
slight noise; it was very like the crackling of a 
twig, as if pressed beneath the feet of either a wild 
animal or a human being. 

Again the dull “too, hoo! too hoo!” was heard 
across the stream, and an answer; it could not 
have been an echo resounded from an opposite di 
rection. 

The moon was near the western horizon, and the 
ule leaves fell aslantupon the limpid waters of the 
ittle stream, like a thousand golden arrows, and 

reflected the starry heayens above; yet it was not 
the movnbeams of the refleeted glory of the stars 
that caused Horace Brentford that long, breathless 
prolonged look of terror and astonishment. 

Could it be? or was it his imagination? It was 

fearful, the thouzht, yet it might be true. Still he 
looked, but a tew yards above where the stream 
took an abrupt turn, Horace Brentford saw, or 
thought be saw, the how ofa bark cange with the 
horridly painted face of an Indian looking over the 
side. 
The young man now started as if he had awak- 
ened from the nightmare, rubbed his eyes and 
Jooked again; the canoe seemed still there, bur 
the face was gone, Perhaps he was deceived; had 
he nor been halfasleep and dreamed? [t was pos 
sible; no doubt what seemed to be a canoe was 
the end of some fallen tree, and the face he 
thought he saw was but the vision of an ey 
brain. 

Aguin the dull “too hoo” sounded far aw: 
the stream, but the answer scemed near 
—indeed close at hand, and very nearly in the di- 
rection he fancied be saw the bow of the Indian 
nov. i 
He looked around and was startled to see Job 
Rushton close to his side, He would huye spoken, 
but the trapper placed his finger upon his lips and 
shook his head. After listening a moment, with 
his car close to the ground, the Jatter suid, in a 
thick whisper, 

“Phe pesky varmints are upon us.” 

« And what shall we do?” 












































































The trapper shragged his shoulders and shook | five in Norv 


his head, 
“Ttitw 





vt for the women, especially the sic 





one, We mizht hope to escape; but as it is, as we | consume her.” 


haven’t a tomahawk or rifle, our chance looks 
slim cnouzh.” 

Horace Brentford did not reply; ho was liste 
ing; he heard, or fancied he hea 
the water not far away. 

“What had we best do?” he then questioned. 


The answer, whate' 








at that moment cut short by the triumpha nat yell [hile death, she 
> foul and fearful | pours and a very improbable re 





uges; a yell s 
med to proceed from the throats of 





of a score of 
and long it 
a hundred, and yet so cone u 
tinct it seemed but one terrible mighty 

“Heaven help us now!” burst from Horace 


Brentford’s white li 




















near him, her face calm, firm She | complished; for, in_¢: 
Jaid oue hand upon his arm, the other upon the |the whites, the Indian will sacrifice the lives of |“ The children of the Lecapuoes are not dogs! 
trapper’s. prisoners rather than allow them to be taken, The ¥ jors of the Lecapoves are not squaws. 
“Go! go! fly for your lives!” she said, ina hur | Castillia knew, also, full well, that it w fhe chief of the Lecapooes will ask a question of 
ried, low, but distinct tone. a Leeapooe village they were tendin is braves and his was nore Shall the pride of 
or dic 


sh together,” replied Hor- 
, our manhood bas 





“We will fly or peri v 
ace; do not think, brave gi 
all deserted us.” 

But she did not seem to hear his words. 

“Are you mad?_ Will you throw your lives 
; fornothing? y with Fay; you can 
do us no po: 3 but, should you live to 
reach the settlement — 

‘Another and another hideous yell resonnded 
through the forest. 

“Gol go! tly for your Jives!” cried the strong ! 
» almost wildly. T bid—f command you to go! 

You may reach the settlements; you may see Case 
tele! That is the only way you can aid us, Go!” 

“TIad we weapons we would dic to defend you, j 
brave girl,” cricd the young man; “as itis, and 
we escape, we will rest neither day nor night until 
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both |; 
agreed, and it was finally concluded that, while | while Castillta w 


in her | hands of the Indiar 


her gave © 
,adull splash in | traitor heart. 


hope, there was no gener¢ rt 
been, was breast; and, intervening between her and a hor! 


He turned; Castillia stood | well she knew, only 1 





scalps of her white brothers. © Norwah’ has 
. | spoken!” 





Chapter XVIT.—Castillia’s Doom. 
TIEN Norwah discovered that Fay was really 





litter formed of the branches of 
di by 2 couple of yoang braves, 
as led, or rather dragged, through 
ihe forest by her savage captors. 
That no dunger threatened the Tife of Way at the 
s there was no question, but the 
last words of Norwah left. no room for donbt in the 
mind of Castillia for what a fate she was reserved. 
Yet Castilian De Leon was not a girl to give up to 
despair and tears. She had a strong, brave he: 
was accustomed to peril and danger all her lif 
She did not care to give way to useless entreaties 
or hopeless despondency now 






be placed upon 
sand car 
























their masters,” said the chicf of the Lecapooes, 
tauntingly. “The squitws should have been the 
warriors—the white men are cowards, they fly, 
they leave their women for the tomahawk.” 

The 
as he spoke, 

“And what will Norwah do about it?” asked 








ingly. “Will he take the rifles from the white 
warriors and give them to the pale faced squaws?”’ 
“Let the liouess of her tribe beware!” bh 
aves; the tomahawk of the Lecapooe 
ty for blood, and the ping knii 
whetted for the war-path; let the dark ma 
the pale faces tic her tongue, or she may never see | 4 
another sun.” 
The brave girl fixed her eyes sternly upon the | * 
savage, who shrank beneath the steadfiist gaze. 
“Strike if you will,” she said, difiantly. ‘Ci 
iia De Leon docs not fear the tomahawk; it is 
better than the torture!” 

“Torture! torture 
ly; “yes, we will se 
the pale faces can suffer! Will she not o 
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your] f 





pooxe then?” 





put women to death and torture,” said the gi 
sternly; “the chief of the Lecapooes 
and adog! He smoked the pi 
sait with the pale faces, and 
and fr 
blood on his hands!” 








led them brothers 








and laid his hand significantly upon his toma- | o1 
hawk, But Castillia continued, mu 





De Leon; there was blood on_his face, 
blanket was stiff with gore. Norwah said to the | b 


‘ited | white warriors— those of my own nation have | near the door of the Council House as the 


y have wounded me and | a 
of the Lecapooes will re- | hi 





turned against me—th 
seek my life;’ the chiet 








and called him brother; and how these own hands | th 
of Cas 
gave him food as if he had been a litde 
There was no reply, and the girl continued,— 

woes smoked the pipe of | w 
faces while there was poison in | a 








a: 








“The chief of the Lecap 
peace with the pal 








his heart. Ci 
to him, and he leads her to the torture!” bi 
“Norwah will be just to the white sq 
the red man, at length? “the old warr 











ars Of the |b 





wh’s hi 








nd hid the ‘ Biue eye? from 





gainst his warriors, 
him. She kindled the 





He spoke hurriedly and vehemently, althongh | v 
his words were less vindictive; the tone and man- | pt 





saw in that direction there wa 
YY in the 





Castilli: 











aw, in imagination, but a few brief | a 
ue, hi 
If Job Rushton and Horace Brentford should 








ted and clear and dis-|reach the settlements an attempt might be made | and children welcomed this vehement speceh; C 


to rescue them; but how improbable was it that | tilliah 
any such attempt would be successfall for, full | nimost expected to be torn limb from limb upon 
y startagem could it be ac- | the spot; butagain Norwah spoke, and again there 


of an open attack from | was 
























young braves and a score or] t 
more armed and he ly printed warriors, and 

she learned, in a conversation she heard between | s 
the chief aud another Indian, that they were just | s 
returning from an attack upon the whites, in 

which the: 
nd wer 


consisted of a few 


















thirsting for revenge. 
When tillin heard this she knew more fully | u 
the hopelessness of her situation, and the fearful | ¢ 
fate which would no doubt be her As for Fay, 
she was delirious me time, and mercifully 
















unconscious of her ion and of pain, he listened to the reply. 
© The white flower will live,” said Norwah, look- |“ The Great Spirit of the Lecapooes shall judge.” 
ing exultingly into the poor wan face. “She will; “The Great Spirit is angr The Great Spirit is 
live.” thirsty and calls for blood,” answered the old war- 
But Castillia whispered bitterly to herself, rior, with a lowering brow. 





“ Better death for thee, sweet Fay! berrer death 











yon are fre ‘ 
“T know you are earnest in what you say; go, ! 
and God bless you! Heaven speed you!” ! 













“ Go!’ demanded Castilli 1 

The aut ative mannerand words rather than - 
a sense of self=preservation caused the two men to | 
obey her; and the next moment they disappeared ; 
in the for shadows; the next, and a score of | 
dusky forms, horrible in their war paint, crowded + 
around the maidens; and, cre a word could be | 
spoken, and despite F illness, they were both ! 
securely bound. 

Tt was the fierce, exultant face of Norwah, the 

























chief of the Lecapooes, that smiled grimly as the 
withes were bound tightly about the tender wrists, 





and his coarse brutal voice that suid, 








Yo oand uncons 








in thy maiden par 
such a lifeas is laid out for thee in the future.” | nation appease the wrath of Wondewah.” 
A day’s travel brought the party in sight of the | The eyes of Oceola flashed tire, and she drew her 





lage, A collection of some 


Lecapooe 








moment another series of yells, louder, | 
more fearful than before, resounded dian huts, situated in a stoping valley upon the . aside for the chief to pass. He was followed into 
bank of a small stream, ‘The moment the {ndians the Council House by a number of the eldest war- 





gained a full view of their village they uttere 
serics of yells, expressive of their delight 
turn to their homes after so prolonged an absence; 
then followed the most disinal and horrid howls of | 
rage and disappointment, wailings for the dead— 
for those who had fallen and never would return, 
The village of the Lec snot unlike any , 
other Indian village. As suid, it Was situated ” 
upon the the bank of a tream, the hats be- 
ing constructed of st earth and skins, 
rewar form, the 
central ark touching the base of the opposite hill; 
the two arms (if so We may term them) stretching 






























were not ill- 
has deer | compl 
iden of | in part 


coming taste and mode 


hissed Norwah, exulting-} slossy black hair that fell in ri 
how the woman-warrior of | plump, symmetrical shoulders and beautiful bust. 


for mercy then? Will she not weep like a pap-| like those of the other females, was rather oval, 

with a nose inclining to the Roman east, and with 

“ The Lecapooes are cowards! None but cowards | » brow broad, full and high; yet her countenance 

, | lacked those softening traits so much admired in 

a traitor | women; and, while it was undoubtedly beautiful, 

¢ of peace and eat | displayed too much fire, haughtin 

trollable passion to impress one with an idea of 
ends, while there was five in his heart and | her loveliness of' spirit. 


The savage glared fiercely at the resolute girl, | unlike that of the other females, though evidently 


“The chief of the Lecupooes came to the Fort | worked in crude imitation of birds and flow 
nd his }she wore, also, leggings of scarlet, and prettily 


member how the white man took him by the hand | closely as at the head of his warriors he r 


ia De Leon bound up his wounds, and | the mournful death~ 
shih.” to the evening skie: 


De Leon gave tood and drink | with him??? qu 
aw,” said | rive 
council shall decide her fate. But she kindled the | went forth with many warriors, they were 


ut when she closed the door | leav 


tire in his heart, and it may | enraged savages 


ence to no softening of the savage’s | the Lecapooes of the great Chippewa native dog 
Are their warriors women? — Will they weep for 
their di 
Where 
blood? Look! behold, warriors of the Lecapooes. 





had lost many of their former number, | who lies 


pusness than | the blood of the proud woman- 


ty In- , proud 


‘los 


{re 


chief, built like the others, only larger in size, and 





the chief and warriors were wont to meet} a 
e any matter of particular im- 





whe! 
to discuss and decid 
portance and interes! 
There were no ¢ 
for cooking were built inthe open air, in the 
before noticed. Around these fires, as the party | tri 
approached the village, were grouped mostly wo- | pl: 
men and children of both sexes, the former en- 
aged with preparations for the rough evenin: 




















sa 








pproached, however, th 


vontent. As the party 
and the children thei 


women left their cooking 
play, and rushed forth ¥ 
cous wailings as they noted the many that 
turned not. Mothers mourned sons, wives (i 











“The white men are dogs, and their squaws are | husbands, children their fathers. Mouruful, dis- | the captive 

sickening was the wail that went up as | fearless gray cyes, its shadowing masses of tan- 

gled raven hair, and its true, dauntless expression. 

And yet there Wasa look of agony about the 

n black hair, and | lips, a quivering of the haughty chin, 2 something 

avage chief glanced wildly upon Castillie | With various Kinds of ornaments upon their neck { in the resolute cycs that bespoke a tortured heart— 

and arms; and some wore large brass rings in | tortured not for herself then, for she had consigned 

i , and on their fingers. Their dress was | herself to her fate; but wheishe thought of Fay, 

the maiden, returning the savage’s gaze unflineh-/ OC tunned deer skin reaching a little below the | whose fate, if she lived, would be a life-long tor- 
tins made of | ture—one inereasing pain. 

“Not for myself, Oh thou Allwise, do I pray; 





mal, soul 
one united voice, 

The women of the Lecapooes were dark, short 
and ill-favored, with long, conr: 











ch 





re 








knees, and they wore a kind of mo 
antamed wolfskin, laced up with leather thongs. 
To be sure there were some among them that | not 
favored, some young, and, de: 
ion and dress, rather preposs 
‘dar we might notice; 














more than eighteen 





a face far from uninteresting. This was Occola, 





the daughter of an aged warrior, who was the first | stealthy step near her. 
dim moonlight beheld the figure of a woman ad- 

vancing towards her; a woman in the strange, 

coarse gar) of’ the Lecapooes, but whose face could 

ch masses over her | be but dimly discerned ; 

Castilian would have spoken, but the squaw 

sbook her head and placed her finger upon her 


‘0 ereet Norwah at the door of the Council House. 
This maiden was rather above the medinm 
eight, with marked but regular features, and long, 








tend of being flat, broad and round, 





Ter face, = 
lips. 


s and uncon- 





The dress of the warrior’s daughter was not very 


f finer skin, and rendered more showy in appenr- 
nee by being covered with divers colored bends, 
3; 








adorned her feet. She stood 


led moceasi 





dvanced, with folded arms, and head thrown back 
aughtily, while her black eyes watched Norwah 
cle into 
he area, smifing upon his breast, and joining in 
ail that went up as one voice 














“The great chief of the Lecapooes returns to the 
vizwams uf his people, but where are the warriors 
ni the braves who went forth to the war-path 
joned the aged warrior. “The 
irds of the forest feed upon them, the fish of the 
devour them, the white men grind their bones 
eneath their heel. The chief of the Lecapooes 



















of the forest, but now where are they 
A mournful and hideous wail went up from the 
smarting beneath their atliction, 
of the Lecapooes will haye_r 
st for blood? Listen! Th 
= is within your power! ar 









“ But the chi 
enge! Do ye thi 
ride of the pale free 












ad like papooses? Where is the stake? 
is the torture? Shall not blood answer for 





ictim!” and Norwah’s hand pointed to Castil- 
ja’s tall form, 
A hideous yell from warriors, braves, women 








rd it all, and her heart misgave her. She 








silence 

















he pale faces liv 
{very warrior’s hand grasped his tomahawk or 
uping knife; every voice arose in a loud. fierce 
out for revenge 
“ Aud what will be done with the sick squaw 
in the wigwam of Dundee?” questioned 
he aged warrior, pointing to the rude hut where, 
upon a pile of dee 3, and attended by an old 
one, Fay lay mercifully unconscious of the 
ing around he “Will she die?” 
1 upon the brow of Oceola as 











ol 
























“Yet the flower of the pale faces shall live; let 
varrior of the white 











orm up to its fullest height as she stepped 











8 led by her yruard, 
The wes conferred a moment, and then Nor- 
wah, turning to where his prisoner stood, said, de- 
cidedly and sternly, 
“The children of the Lecapoocs mourn their 
they thirst for blood. The lioness of her 
tribe must die—and—at the torture! Toanorrow, 
when the sun arises, the fire and the stake will be 
te? 

To-morrow?” 

“ Norwah has spoken.” 
“So soon?” 

“Does the dark-cyed squaw fear?” laughed the 





























meal, the latter sporting almost to their heart’s | after the Indian village was wrapped in slumber. 
She sat alone, for her guard had stationed hims 

at the door, and a fall of elk skin concealed him 

h one accord, with hid- | from her view. 

In through the open spaces between the logs of 

ir | the hut the pale moonbemns streamed, lighting up 










across the valley to tho stream before mentioned. | savage, mockingly, as he turned away. “ She will 
By the arrangement a fine area was formed, which | weep when the torture comes.” 


Castillia did not reply. Her brave heart sick- 


ened. She had hoped for a longer probation; but 
Near the centre of this area was the lodge of the | now she felt in hor soul that there was no hope. 


And thus it was she was bound and guarded; 


hung with choicer skins. In the rear of this was | dark despair settled like a death-like pall over the 
acirculay building, with a strait pole ruming up | aoble soul of Castillin De Leon. No hope! no es- 
through the centre; this was the conncil-house, | cape! torture! lingering torture, and a miserable, 


horrid death! 
After giving directions to the old sqnaw, Dun- 


dee, for the careful nursing of Fuy, Norwah par 
inmeys in the huts; the fires | took of his evenings mea) of venison and boiled 
2} wild rice, and then, with severa] others of his 


‘ibe, entered the Council House to mature the 
fans for the events of the coming day. 

Securely bound, at a late hour, Castillia De Leon 
t upon the ground in the Couucil Houss, long 


lf 





‘8 brave, resolute face with its calm, 


that thou would’st take from my lips the bitter 


pite their | cup, but for her whom I have given all a sister’s 
ng. One} and a mother’s Jove; the frail little lamb I had 
a maiden of not | hoped ever to have sheltered in my own bosom, re- 
ars, dressed with more be-{ move her in thy mercy from the fate laid out for 


y than the rest, and with | her.” 
Castillia paused in her prayer, for she heard a 


fe turned, and in the 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





Original. 
THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


OFTLY, gently fell the shadows 
Over the fand o'er the sen; 

From the west the sunset crimgon 

Faded slow and lingeringly. 
‘Twas nn eve of peerless beauty, 

Earth, arrayed iu summer bloom, 
Seemed’a paradisal garden 

Meet for faries’ bappy home. 





By her window sat a maiden, 
‘Gazing out upon a seene; 
But she heeded not the splendor 

OF fiir Nature’s robe of green. 
Heeded not the cloud’s deep crimson, 
Or the twilight’s flush of gold, 
Though for all of Nature's beauty 
Deep aflvetion filled her soul. 





Why the sadness of the maiden? 
‘Why that murmur? why that sigh? 
Liste to those heurt-expressions 
That she utters audibly 
“O! Lim weary. weary, weary 
Of this wild purwit of fame; 
Thave souglit, with mad ambition, 
‘That delusive thing—a uame. 





“I have soared on thonght’s free pinion, 
Even to a dizzy height, 

Theuce huve my untamed aspi 
Urged me on to bolder flight. 

Thousands laud ine, and they call me 
* Port,’ yea, * the child of song; ? 

But full well the worth I've meusured 
Of the plaudits of the throng. 






“Fame! “tis but a cheat, a bubble, 
Broken by the brenth of child. 
Satisfy ? it will uot, cannot 
Hush these spirit-longings wild. 
O! for joy that will not perish, 
Leaving all this weight of pain! 
Give T all this empty honor 
One such hour of bliss to gain.” 








Thus the maiden sadly murmured 
Then she bowed her fuce aud wept— 
‘Wept till o'er her weary spirit 
Chme a soothing spell—ahe slept. 
Drenmed she that an angel being, 
From the far-olf shiniug spheres, 
Stood before her, and with pity 
‘Asked the reasou of her teas. 





Won by soothing amile, ehe told him 
AM] the sadness of her soul, 

All her bitter disappointment 
When her heart had reached the goal 

Of her youthful hopes and dremninge— 
‘All her want of happiness— 

Ail her longings—quenchless longings 
For a pure, enduring bliss. 





“ Youre is the mistake of millions,” 
Said the angel in rep 

Wealth, Fame—traws 
‘These cin never satis 

There's usweet refreshing fountain 

ivine unchanging love. 
nk! why thirst for pure enjoyment? 
Sacred stieum! it flowe above. 







ent eurth-born pleasure, 








“ Angel hearts are ever happy, 
‘Angel hearts are ever pure: 

With the sinless soul is teas en— 

e sweet that sball endure. 

eat All-Father's frienaship, 
Tn Jmmanuel’s tender Jove, 

Fiud the same elysian pleasures 
Happy angels know above! * 


Slumber’ roathing epell was broken, 

And the muiden ceased to dicam. 
Gazed she on the azure heavens 

Lit with many a starry beam. 
While a thousand whispering spirits 
eemed from out the blue to vay, 
“ Sister epirit, be like angel! 

Come from vanity away.” 


On her knees the tearful maiden 

Bowed in humble, heart-telt_ prayer, 
eat she linger 
eeping, struggling, pleading there; 
Till a radiance from Heaven, 

Like the sunshine filled her soul, 
And her lips could say, than houor 

Thave found a higher goal. 

Epwanp E. Rocrns. 











































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
BIRD-TALK. 
WAS sitting in the woodland, 
Underneath the forest trees— 
*Neath the glorious waving maples, 
Waving in the mountain breeze. 
I was sitting there and dreaming, 
And in funcy seemed to see, 
Seated by my siae, auother, 
Who had gut there once with me. 


produce the groan of agony produces also the| you mourn? If you are benevolent, yet poor, and | goes no further — he does not say he was made 
augh of joy. Man is the sensitive instrument, |if you should sec a child kicked for asking alms, | solely for the purpose of mourning, but in the sim- 
and only depends upon the appearances of external | will not your organ of benevolence lead you to plest assertion he is right, with other considerations 
circumstances to produce them botlt. His nervous | mourn, though you cannot administer relief? Yet, | not expressed but understood and here explained. 

system is therefore not only applicable to the one, | if one organ acts, it will be assisted by the rest;| Every day and every hour man makes his fel- 
Dut to the other, also; and the larynx of the wind- | these organs,with others, although they give us our low mourn.” Man exercises fyranny and oppres- 
pipe and the concavity of the roof of the mouth | ideas of heaven, and angels, and happiness, yet | sion over his fellow man, and now let us look at 
are not set apart for the laugh alone, but also for | their very existence is a proof of mortality, and a| some of the philosophy of merriment and laugh- 
the sigh; the lungs may expand with laughter in | proof that man was made for mourning or rejoic-| ing. Is not all my friend’s Pleasure brought ont 
obedience to the nerves, and the nerves be titled | ing, but particularly the former, for this is not our | by contrast and association? By our knowledge 
external circumstances; but they must also pro- | resting-place; if we were made to be thoroughly | of moral pain we understand the influence and ex- 
duce both agony and distress, us well as merri-) happy here we would be too content with the| istence of pleasure; by that knowledge we feel it, 


ment and joy. The cye may twinkle with the | pleasures of the world to think about another; and | and without the one we should not experience that 


brightness of” the pleasure from within as it com-| pain and sorrow and anxiety were given us to influence or that sensation which is yielded tous 
municates, through the agency of the optic nerve, | make us hope for that unalloyed happiness which | by the other; it springs from contrast and associ- 
the picture from without; but, although the bright: | belongs to a higher and a holier sphere; they have ation,—such contrasts and Associattons being but 
est may attract and “ dazzle where it dwells,” yet | a sanctifying influence, and havo been given for | the effect of judgment, of intellectuality, and those 
is it not drowned in tears? our good.’ Should a man allow his propensities to who havo most pleasure in their laugh are those 
I must confess I don’t understand your philoso- | exercise full dominion over his moral and intellec- | who have had the deepest, and the most trying ex- 
phy; and if you are a physiologist, why not prove | tual organs, he might have much cause to mourn | perience 1n the countless eventualitics of their ex- 
that. js‘a laughing machine? and if a meta-|indeed. Repentance and mourning are well cal-| istence, in the cures and vicisitudes of life, and in. 
physician, why not prove “he was not made to | culated, and not ill calenlated, to prepare a person troubles and anxicties of the world. i 
mourn?” and give the said proof instead of the] for an eternity of singing; for who can imagine This is 2 metaphysical truth, and I can give ref- 
mere assertion? My friend says, (I like to address | the extent of that unspeakable joy even over one| erences to the best works whose contents are in 
him in the first aud third person singular,) “ If we | sinner that repenteth? What is repentance? Is it| unison with my own experience; and should m 
are to mourn, &., we had better follow the exam- | not regret and sorrow? friend be that person who is always laughing and 
ple of the Egyptians by carving wolf and crocodile Itis the constant laugher who is ill prepared for | growing fat, his laughing is empty—there is noth- 


Two young striplings of the forest 
Sprend their branches o’er the place; 

They had grown, at first, together, 
Twined their roots in one embrace. 

But, as they were stretching upward, 
Asit turned away by Fate, 

One was parted from fhe other, 
Beuding trom its early mate. 








Thus, thought I, our lives aro twining, 
Heis hus early stood by mine; 
And now, when twined about my heart-strings, 
As those roots together twine, 
Comes the hand of Fate 10 sever, 
Comes to part this growing chain, 
But must J say it, never, 
Never to unite again. 












As I sat thus sadly dreaming, 
Sudden, ou a bow above, 




























Came and perched a forest wild-bird, on our door-post,” or words to that effect. In the | the eternity he speaks of—thoso whose merriment | ing in it. If sorrow is capable of’ a smilo, there is 
Aud poured forth his song of love; first place I doubt if the Egyptians carve the wolf'| is both noisy and undign 
Sang as if to mock my sorrow 1 


<j, irreverent and loud; | more in that smile than in an eternity of his langh- 
upon their door-posts; but that does not so much | “ the loud laugh proclaims the empty mind,” and | ter; for there is no contrast by which his laugh 
matter as the wolf and crocodile are looked up|‘ empty barrels make the loudest sound.” Who, | can be @ hearty one; he is only a trifler at most, 
on by Charles Florida as typical of sorrow and| Task, on gazing on the monkey, the hyena, the] and gives way to that loud laugh that proclaims 
mourning. Imagine the simile: A mother weeps | babboon, or the idiot, can say there is anything of | the empty mind, “ as 

over her dead child, for he was a solace to her | dignity attached to their peculiarities—anything to| My friend does not do himself justice, I should 
heart; she weeps for her own sins, or over the | claim our homage or respect? And why should} hopc—and Iam well aware he does not do man- 
destructive irregularities of her husband; or, her | man, who is a child of sin, and who, along with kind justice—by cluiming an exemption from the 
children are clothed in rags, and look to her for | the original sin, adds 2 thousand of others to his | preponderence of sorrow over joy; but I will do 
bread, and she mourns that hor husband’s career | own by bis conduct, laugh and rejoice continually | him the justice by thinking that he grieves more 
of drunkenness and dissipation prevent her stop-| over the threshold of another world, with all his| than he laughs. There are many Jaughs-perhiaps 
ping the cries of her children, whom she loyes;| crimes upon his head? When young you are on| the laughs to which he himself alludes to—which 
or, she mourns for the misfortunes of the poor; | that threshold, for man being “ fearfully and won-| are not laughs at all, they are unconnected with 
she relieves some, according to her means, and | derfully made,” and at best but physically frail | the nerves,—and they are produced by an effort of 
those she cannot relieve wring the sigh from her | and morally evil, knows not the hour when his soul | the lungs, moulded in the larynx of tHe wind-pipe, 
bosom and the tear of sorrow from her eye; and, | may he required from him! and modulated or volumed in the concave of the 


With his warbling notes of bliss, 
But I only sighed and murmured, 
“ She could sweeter sing than this.” 


All at once a fancy seized me, 
And, gazing upward at the bird 
Laddressed lim, aud he, ceasing, 
Seemed to listen to my word. 
“ Birdling,” said [, ‘do my bidding, 
Haste thee onward through the air; 
Fy to wheie my warbler lingers, 
30, aud sing thy love notes there. 








« “You will know my little singer, 

O! most surely you will know! 
You will know those waving ringlets, 

Soul-lit eyes, and earnest brow. 
Aud, should you but hear her singing, 











You will kiiow those dulcet notes, 
Coming forth as soft and gentle 
‘As the evening zephyr flouts. 


“To her ear, when you shall find her, 
Let your sweetest sung be given; 
Sing of happiness and ginduess, 


isters of grace defend us!" 
And a 





spend an eternity in singing wher 





because such is the case, she onzht to have a wolf 
or a crocodile on her door-post! “ Angels and min- 


“Laugh and grow fat!”—a most disgusting and 
brutal idea! It is opposed to the proper and noble 
bearing of a man, however becoming to a monkey ! 


ain he urges—“If we spend a life-time | You will find in Paley’s Theology a true and beau- 
here in mourning we would be illy adapted to 


tiful idea of man’s physical frailty—its structure, 









roof of the mouth just like other laughs, except 
that they are not the effect of the titilation of the 
nerves, and do not thrill along the electric chords 
of sensation around the whole physical structure. 
These complimentary laughs are laughs of eti- 


¢ grief ynd sor-| and, as it were, its brittleness, which wants but| quette; some fricnd tells a disjointed narrative— 
row enter not!” This ‘prodigious argument!| little to render it a heap of ashes. Chesterfield | he mangles something that he had better left alone 
What modern school has given my friend his | commands us not to laugh, but to smile; but Z say, | —wit and poetry are insulted or mutilated, and a 
sheep-skin, ears and all, that he should mistake his | if you are prone to laughter, let your laugh be| simulated laugh is the guerdon of his exertions; 
avocations, and, instead of grazing ou the low pas- | moderate. Now we shall quote from Mr. Florida | but many such laughs create a dangerous and an 
tures, he should possess, along with the aforesaid | again: “ Must man, who was made in the image | unbecoming habit, and hurt the natural man. This 
cars and skin of a sheep, the wings of the eagle to | of his Maker, and only a little lower than the an-| is my philosopny about laughing. 
soar over the solitudes of “Jura and the Alps ee gels, mourn > Most probably the angels have} Again my friend remarks, “ It is thus with stu- 
Original. Let my friend but read the Testament and he will| wept over the expression as it fell from your pen; | dents; with this idea of mourning they shut them- 
é a i see the following passages—“ Come to me all ye | and even it is recorded that Jesus wept. He was} selves up and grow lank and dyspeptic,” or words 
MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN. that labor and are heavy laden and I willgive you | never known to laugh. Is man only a litle lower | to this effect. | Now we venture to say this is pro- 
“ Show me a grain of pleasure, and I'll show you atonof| rest,” And azain—* Blessed are they that mourn, | than the angels? When Adam and Eve were cre-| found nonsense. “‘ The noblest study of mankind 
pain. for they shall be comforted.” After this could you | ated, and stood forth in beauty and in power, with |“is man,” and yet my friend has not studied the 
SI have a particular gusto for original corres- | Say that the crocodile and the wolf are emblematic | majesty and brightness, with the voice of God] science that gives him a peep into his own physi- 
pondence, I have no objection in breaking | of sorrow and mourning? or would you talk of | walking with them in the garden, they were looked | cal and moral machinery and power. No student 
lances with the author of “ Laugh and grow fat,” | heaven “ where grief and sorrow enter not? And, | upon as only a “Utile lower than the angels ;” but| shuts himself up for such a purpose; his purpose 
and “ Man was not made to moum, but rejoice;” | (save the mark!) Charles Florida asserts that Sol-| what is man now? Follow those two ruffians to| is study, but he mercly neglects the health-giving 
but I trust he will know when his lance is broken, | omon said “a merry heart doeth good like a med-| the gladiatorial arena in England—Heenan and | law that points to physical exercise as a necessary 
In a former letter, speaking of his degree, (which | icine;” true he did so, but who said—“ allis vanity | Sayers; look round upon the assembled multitude | concomitant to the exercise of the mind. The 
he euphoneously designates as his sheeps siin,) he | aud vexation of spirit?” and is that not a greater | of blood-thirsty and kindred friends, and nume the| more he forbears from such exercise the least he 
says, “I shall say nothing about J, for that would | proof of man’s sorrow than the words, “a merry | angels than whom they are only a little lower! To| yearns for it; le becomes listless, lazy, with no 
be egotistical, and Mr, Fenton dont like egotism;” | heart docth good like a medicine,” is of joy? both | see them as they stood, the oue confronting the | appetite; and, if he cats he eats not as the man of 
now it appears to me that his professors gave him | exhibit the fact that man is mournful; the merry | other,—the huge form, the ponderous arm, the | hodily exercise, with a relish; he sometimes forces 
lis sheeps skin and neglected cutting off the ears ; | heart would not have been so merry that it did | brutal visage that intellect never lent a beam to—| nature, coaxes her and pampers her with a diate- 
and it appears, also, that he disdains being an ob- | £ood like a medicine had not great grief pre-exist- | blubber lips, distorted features, and the murderous } tical medley that she is not capable, for want of ex- 
jective case, and chooses a less ofjectionuble one in intent for the sake of fume, developed in the hun-| creise, of either digesting or assimilating, and the 
its stead. He says “ sorrows and storms, fair skies | fecl either pleasure or pain, So my friend’s lance | gry and devouring glance ;—to see them thus, as] student becomes dyspeptical. This is an explana- 
and suushine, the one in the same proportion with | is pointed against his own cuirass! but “ Olessed | they belched their carbonic-acid-gas out, and swal-| tion, and a study of Combo’s Diatetics would be 
the other,” typifying an imaginary equibrium be- | are they mourn,” came from more sacred lips | lowed in the morning air, puts one more in mind | serviceable to my friend, who possesses a degree. 
tween joy and sorrow; and he again says, “ if man | than those of Solomon, whose house swarmed with | of a brace of Salamanca bulls than man of the} [ cannot understand why or for whatgurpose such 
mourns at all, is it not caused by his own siuful- | barlots and concubines; and that great personage | present civilization. degrees are awarded. ‘I must confess they are 
uess—is it not one of the results of the full?” and, | Was only a small character when compared with) ‘Take another example. Behold that man| sheep-skins, without a doubt! <Tpak 


further on, “ all will admit there is enough of sor- | the Saviour of the world! stretched upon the gutter, filled up with the pois-} | We come now to another passage. © 
row and sin in the world that man has cause to] And now let me show where my friend is in er- | onous dregs of whisky, and whose brain reels with | through the animal kingdom and where will you 
Monrn, far too much, &¢,.” ror, It may be true that mourners never enter the | the fumes of tobacco, and whose stomach eje find one that laughs?” I thought man was an ani- 
The fact is, my article says no more than this| kingdom of heaven; Lazarus mourned over his | the poisonous load which is foreign to its capaci-| mal and a “ laughing machiue.” I am sorry that 
assertion, and yet Iam contradicted; and when [| lot when the dogs came out and licked his sor ties and its purpose. How much lower than the | your professors don’t teach their pupils, to whom 
am contradicted the author contradicts himself,| ,ct Lazarus is no longer a mourner, for he is in| angels is he? only a“ Lite,” I presume! Verily, | they give so many degrees—don’t inform them that 
for he says “ man was not made to mourn; heis a| heaven, to be comforted; “ Except ye repent ye | when young, he might have resembled them—his | they themselves belong to the animal kingdom! 
laughing apparatus,” and physiologists aud he | cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” What is | fine eye and beautiful brow, his bright, silvery | Is man a vegetable, or a mineral? or what is he? 
himself has proved it! repentance? Is it not feeling sorrowful over the | voice and his golden curls might have won the ad-| Iu the United States I perceive they have called 
Now, as my antagonist has a degree, and is a) wickedness of our own hearts? and, my young | miration of all who knew him; his form and gen-]| the English name of game ecck, game rooster, from 
college-bred man, I must notice his Jearning and | friend, if you run on laughing through all your | eral beauty might have won a tribute from the ad-| some fecling of refined delicacy, and perhaps the 
his logic, aud must consider so great a character | giddy hour, without seriousness, mourning and re- | miring Muse; his very innocence and purity of} same kind of delicacy prevents them calling man 
as a. college-bred personage as one not meriting my | pentance, you may find yourself going to the—| thought, as he knelt at the knees of his repentant | an animal! 
silence, Instead of studying my article,—“Man | roicing ! mother, with “ Our Father which art in heaven] I can turn all you weapons, my Jearned and re- 
was made to Mourn,”’—he seems to have read it] “You say man was not made to mourn, he was | upon his lips, might have given us an idea of ce-] spected sir, against yourself, and I am gently re- 
once, and in a hurry, and has talked alout its tone, | only made to laugh and be happy. Well, then, | lestial purity and the peopled heaven; but where | sulved that you shall fecl the arrows which you in- 
ud merely eid Role of te shadow aud the rain we ball assume a form; man was made to rejoice | are all those Joving | oad lovanle characteri tended for my defeat. 
the Inpse of a few weeks he produced his article, | and yet he mourns; he was not made to eat the | that stamped his boyhood, and wove, as it were, a “ e plain, 
“Laugh and grow fat,’—but, alas! “a mountain forbidden fruit, and yet he did so; he was not] halo of angelic purity and loveliness around his See ee a ee jonde| pon se skain,” 
labored and a mouse was born! Now I shall show | made for the purpose of transgressing the laws of'| brow? He might have been a little lower than the Viewed his own feather ou the fatal dart, 
my learned friend how to take an article apart, | God, and yet he does so; he was not made to die, | angels, and that face, as it grew more and more And winged the shalt that quivered in his heart. 
and effect a general decomposition by the aid of a| and yet he dies, “ since death and sin have entered | like unto an angel’s face, might have startled the Then were his pangs but keener far to feel, ie 
peculiar lens, as it were, First, let me quote | into the world;” and, after this, can you say that | blood-stained murderer from his crime, and the He nursed his pivion which impelled the steel; 
sof bis 4 Sarl ¥ +g ahi ? Soa re Rea a 2 + SA PIAEY. ; While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
some of his joyous expressions from his “laughing | man was not made to mourn? If man is the op-| fulsome drunkard into sobriet; Look at him Drauk the last Ie-drop from his bleeding breast.” 
apparatus,” to sce if their tone would correspond superiors, or are they pel Soca ome ated 


pressor of man he makes his fellow mourn; eryo,|now! Are the brutes hi ! 
with his doctrine. “ Mourning too often,” ‘‘ inas- |.‘ man is made to mourn.” not? They fulfil their mission, and does my friend} Mind, I don’t call my antagonist an cagle—oh 
Tonly wan’t to illustrate my point. There 


ter-strokes of sorrow,” “thunder-gusts,” “ the} After the expulsion from Paradise, man’s | say thatthe brute who makes himself man’s supe | no. f 
1 woe-bexyone features of man,’—why name such | nature underwent a metamorphosis, and he was | rior, by acting well his part, is but a little lower| are some excellent writers belonging to the Wa- 
lonely “and forboding words? and’ what brings | laid open to all the evils and all the accidents of | than the angels? He may say that man is lord of'| verley Magazine, and my friend, Nor posscssiny 
them into existence? Don’t they betray the doc-| the world, which, if he remained in Eden, he would | the creation, and above everything upon the earth; | the taste, strength, nor intelligence of either Wel- 
trine of my friend? not have known. He becarfé mortal, and he was | but has he, I ask in this instance, dominion over | lington or Williams, (two of those writers alluded 
His anomatical knowledge, it appears, has not | to get his bread at the sweat of his brow, and he | the beasts of the field, or has the beast dominion | to) he should not face aman at hazzard. Colton 
gone fur beyond the study of the larynx of the | beheld man’s hands steeped in his brother’s blood, } over him? says, “show mea grain of pleasure and 1 shall 
windpipe, for he says physiologists, aud he him-| and from that hour—that terrible hour of banish-| My friend, like many young men, (and I like his { show you a ton of pain;” yet I only said pain 
self, have studied the human body, and the result | ment forever, man was made to mourn. Hence | youth, but not his error—I love his buoyancy, but | preponderated over pleasure, and I think I have 
of their study is this, “man is a laughing appara-| the necessity of a Mediator and the scriptures, not his giggling) becomes lust. The figures which | proved it, as far as such things can be proven; 
tus!” The organs of the human head, phrenologically | he uses ‘are too mournful a platform for the gaudy | at all events it is unimportant, and tbe ouly rea- 
Has my friend studied the mind, the heart, the | considered, are many, and their exercise precari- | doctrine which he supports, and their existence in| son I have for writing is to show the errors of the 
brain, the neglected intellect, or the intellect iu its} ous; if we have more liberty than we know how | such numbers (such as “ storms,” “ thunder-gusts,” | expressions which T quote, as having a wrong ten- 
refined state? Is he a Gomez or a Descartes?—|to use aright, our free agency is too free—too | ‘* master strokes of sorrow,” “ arrows of misfortune,” | dency. My friend asks, in righteous indignation, 
‘Where does the soul lie? Is it in the pineal gland? |‘much for such unreasonable creatures, but not be-| and a host of others, only betray the fulacy of his} “ Would he, as a mourner, not be out of place in 
and can it be taken on the point of the dissecter’s | yond the power of man to use as becomes his dig-} argument; and then we have, [ suppose, our hor-| heaven?” No, but as a gigeler he would; when 
knife? Is the mind material, or immaterial? Is it}nity and the character God has assigned him to | roscope cast for us by some spiritual astrologer or| the mourner is called to “ shuffle off this mortal 
aspark of electricity, and beyond the crumbling | bear. If we have conscientiousness, philoprogen- guardian angel, and he gives us a reflected light) coil,” his mourning ceases—ho enters heaven to 
influence of time and circumstance? or, is it a] itiveness, veneration, benevolence, &c., we were | from the “ butterfly wings of pleasure!” eo comforted. If laughing makes up the sam of 
material thing, that smoulders in the recesses of | made to mourn; the abuse of these will make us} Now, again, we will quote—* With due respect} his happiness here I would not give much for his 
the earthly tabernacle which it illumes? Where is | mourn, as well as the natural removal of their de- | we entirely differ from Messrs. Fenton and Burns;| eternal chances. By making such a practice his 
common sense deposited? Is it the corpora striata? | lights. If a ruffian killa child (as has been lately | we say man was not made to mourn, he was made | delight and philosophy, he must not think serjous- 
and what is the sixth sense, given to us by mod-|often done in India,) wont the parent mourn? to laugh and grow fat.” Since “ death came into} ly about more serious things; he must look upon 
ern philosophers? If my friend has stepped a little ; Philoprogenitiveness is a love of chitdren, and it| the world, and all our woo,” man has had to mourn; | earth as a paradise, heaven as a humbug! 
farther than the “pipe” that produces the laugh, | being divested of the object of its attachment, the | man may rejoice, but, mind, we dou’t make so} If I have said anything to injure a feeling, (save 
has he not stopped into “the mazes of metaphor-| parent must mourn the loss of the object. “If a| grave an error as our antagonist by saying man| that of conceit) Lam sorry; but Iam certain that, 
ical confusion?” But man was studied, and he | mando wrong, will not conscientiousness lead him | was not made to rejoice; for he says man was not] on the perusal of this, my friend, and those who 
was found to be an “apparatus solely adapted to|to mourn and repent? Ifyou see an old grey-head-| made to mourn, and thereforo he errs; he was} flatter lim, will be wiser and Detter; they will 
laughing!” ed man, venerable in appearance and pious in| made for both purposes, according to internal sus-| consider me their friend, and I feel Iam so; their 
How did you study that? Explain the philoso- | character, insulted, or kicked by a ruftian, will not | ceptibilities and external circumstances; and | constant gayety and want of seriousness will be- 
phy of the peculiar study, The same organs that | your orgun of veneration (if you have such) make | Burns is right—man was made tu mourn,” bat ho! tray them into the rapids of that Stygean philoso- 





Sing of 1aith, and hope, aud Heaven.” 
Then [ paused, and then the wild-bird 
Spread his wings and northwerd flew, 
‘And [ kuow he'll do my bidding, 
For the birds are always true! 
Max Manmen. 





































































ed, for it is by contrasts and associations that we 
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phy that empty their baletul and darkling waters 


may shine upon the shallows, tho sun-refracting | like a camera lens, the picture is formed upon it; 
mist may gleam upon its bosom, and weave the 
fictitious bow over the futal torrent, and the stars 
of the midnight heaven may fling down their scin- 
tilating purity upon the treacherous eddy, but re- 
Aicctiou, seriousness und forethought, (and not the | I 
ayren strains of pleasure that win but to doccive) | hearing conveys the gronn, until the whole system 
will save the wanderer from the gurgling vortex / is in @ state of the utmost agitation. 
of the waters, and the Seylla and Charybdis of de-] You cannot laugh, and you arc no laughing ma- 
struction, Never say “man was not made toi chinchere, I assure you; the wealth of Sumarcand 
mourn,” for man makes his fellow mourn, and. could not make you the giggler that you seem; 
“Goud repenteth that he had made man;” andj the mines of Golconda could not purchase a mer- 
“except ye repent, (or mourn) ye cannot enter the | ry twinkle from your eye. [8 it not natural for 
kingdom of heaven.” “ F man to mourn—is itnot holy? The tone and shad- 
It is not the recollection of the impression of | ing of the picture thrill your nature; an animal 
man’s original fall, nor tho misuse of gold, that, magnetism, as it were, binds you to the spot; that 
alone make man mourn. Your ideas are too limit-| child was made to mourn, and by man, and by 
ed to sco what others sce ata glance. It is record-| man her parents were made to die; still worse! 
ed of the mole, that when he gets into his little | the looker on was made to mourn, not by the “ Fall 
hole he imagines that he fills up all the world, and | of Adam,” not by “ his own sins,” but by the mis- 
that there is nothing beyond it. When my friend | ery of others. Those to whom God has given a 
unces upon an imaginary line of cause and | heart to mourn—and you have not one—are noble, 
effect, ho makes his judgments und considers them | sympathetic, and susceptible of those lofty emo- 
final and beyond all contradiction—and the Ultima | tions that characterize the nobility of the human 
Thule of reasoning; but, alas! he has not much | nature. 
bent under the weight of compound ideas, and he| Man has madc his fellow mourn—man has made 
thinks his simple oncs are all in all sufficient. | himself and his Maker mourn, for it repented Him 
Read Watt’s Logic—it will improve you. that he had made man. Did you read of Moses 
Place the child of a few years in its winding | and the Israelites, of Pharaoh and the boudage, and 
sheet—let the mother ate upon the pale heauti-| the plauges, and the famines of Egypt? I don’t 
ful brow she has kissed so often, and upon those | believe you read your Bible, or you would have 
flaxen curls she has stroked so often, upon those | found that Jehovah mourned, “Jesus wept” and 
lips that mot hers in the tenderest embraces, and |‘ Man was made to mourn.” You are neither 
what creates her sorrow? It is not her idea of} physician nor metaphysician, and, like ackaracter 
Elen and the banishment therefrom, It is not the | in Shakspoare, you scem to he “ full of sound and 
misuse of gold, nor is it the reflection of her owa | fury, signifying nothing.” Manhas been made by 
sin. Must this grief of hers be typified by the} God to mourn—to mourn over the wickedness of 
crocodile and the wolf? It is holy to sympathize | his heart; and mourning will be as long as min 
with her sorrow, and is not that sympathy a pen- | exercises tyranny over man, a greater characteris- 
sive feeling, engendered by the sorrows of others 
and unconnected with the recollection of the Fall? 
Where are your sorrows now, and what becomes 
of your argument? Good sir, never rush into 
print for the purpose of shining; your purpose is | strokes of sorrow,” or otherwise you know not 
vanity, and js as insane as your merriment, that 


spinal marrow receives a shock 
of nervous intelligence, with i 
trical messengers) as it conveys the tidings to the 


(the great channel 








laughing. 
Now, my jolly little fellow, you believe my doc- 


i and, poor child, she herself has a bayonet stab in 
into the caverns of eternal death. Thesilver moon | her throat! The eye receives the impression, and, 


the impression is conveyed to the brain, the very 


tic of thinking mankind than either giggling or | of respect and wonder, while he has laid the sys- | $l. 

tom opzn to all the diseases of the world. [ spealc | it is sound and wholesome f 
P fel ry not of the few who understand the art of healing | Needed. Secondly, to give it in such a kindly and 

trine when you unwittingly speak of “ master-| and physic. ° ig 

About the time of Gomez and Descartes, or sub-| lnguage, and the spirit, as shall insure you not 


what you say. | The “ strokes,” or the inflictions of | sequentiy, it was believed that ail the lower animal | Only am aéentive hearer, but one that will profit by 


from the influence and recollection of death, si 


| 
ry retains the impression, and it is right; the 


whole body; and along with the sight the sense of | other, with great Anowledye, and power, and dis- 





crimfnation, falls a prey to quackery, and dies, that 
the profession that murdered him may live in lux- 
ury, and fatten! When the organ of taste is com- 
pelled to submit to the tyranny of the mind, it 
doves so with repugnance; and, on the contrary, 
when it selects for itself, itself is not only pleased, 
but the mind, also; and the whole system exhibits 
its appreciation, 
When we swallow naucious draughts, contrary 
to taste, the whole body becomes indignant at the 
outrage, and our reliance or faith on medical pop- 
ularity, or “skill,” if you choose, and the habit of 
thinking according to conventional usage, some- 
what neutralizes the effect, we are taught to be- 
lieve it good. Our perverted intellects make us 
moutrn, and at their dictation we make our fellows 
to mourn, to suffer and to die. It is not the char- 
acteristic of the brute creation to exhibit vacilla- 
tion of purpose, which is only a term for imperfect 
mental capabilities and organization; and yet how 
vacilating we all are, and ignorant in each other’s 
estimation! Every reasoning man retains a certain 
respect for his own learning in gooil health; and 
thoagh itis the custom to acknowledge it in others, 
yet we are apt to think we know something supe- 
ior to that learning that we acknowledged; and 
when sickness comes the fear of death renders us 
@ prey to the ignorance and cupidity of others, and 














symptom of the doctor’s s 








spriugs not from the recollection of pre-existing | a master are divinely intended for a purpose by | creation’ possessed not only reason but souls; and | t 
gril nor from contrast nor association! The|the master, not created without a purpose, for | now we come to the conclusion that they possess 


laughing idiot walks unharmed and unmoved |‘ whom God loves he chastencth.” Our Saviour | o 
amid the wrecks of life; his voice is loud where | “grieved in the spirit,” and so has man, and so he | §), 
d into a sigh, and the j ever shall; and man has langhed from the same | ¢) 





the voice of sorrow is hush 
groans and agonies of expiring nature touch not! kind of organic mechan 
his bosom with distress. groans. 

An erroneous idea or a fancied wrong is suffi-! man,” and the whole face of the earth, according 
cient to cause much mental distress or dissatisfic- 





below, when we compare our lot with the lot of'| water; 


others who appear to be perfectly rich and happy, | brpken up, and the rain descended, and man, the| 9 


(and although they may be rich, those riches pro-| image of his Maker, and only a little lower than 


duce pain as well as pleasure, the pain originating | the augels, was swallowed up; and “man was | have a pleasure in. 


with fancied evils and erroneous impressions and | made to mourn.” Picture the people hurrying to 
dissatisfaction also) we can come to the conclu-| and fro, all pale and terrified, leaving their homes 
sion that there is far more unhappiness in the | and ascending high places; and imagine the wai 
world than there is pleasure. 
there 


there is 
contempt; and the more wo reflect upon real or| the highest mountains and looked down and be- 


imaginary evils, the more we lay ourselves open | held the approach of the devouring clement yawn- 
to the invasion of a finer degree of sensitiveness, | ing beneath them, and with their children clinging 
and pave the way to more sorrow and distress | to them for protection from the “remorseless sca.” 
than gayety and happiness; but pain and pleasure | The thought to be buried eternally in the chaos of 
will be intensified. By working the brain its tex-| mountains and rocks, and the slime of the tremen- 
ture becomes finer and more capable of pain or|dous deluge; that the young life should close its 
pleasure. Burns says— bight eyes upon the world forever; that all the 
“ Dearly bought the hidden treasure ties of love, of family and of friendship, and all the 

Finer feclings can bestow; sacredness of home and remembered cndearments 

Hearts that vibrate sweetcst pleasure were to be tornin sunder! This was mourning 

Thrill the deepest notes of woe ” and sorrow, God repented him that he had made 





















But, as there is a struugle for “ pride, pomp and | ; 1 - out of something. — There is no such thing as im- 
" . 3 AVE 5 pow, jal guish. eae. One. te > ; 
circumstance,” there is always anxiety and dissat- | 88¥¢ him sorrow, tribulation and anguish materiality, or nothing; you may (if such a thing 





isfuction, and real and im-ginary wrongs, and ob- 
satcles to our desires, which gives much annoy- , 
ance and distress; and, being the chief business of | ment upon the old—he could have said, very plans 
life (too much so) pain preponderates over plea- 
sure. 

“Man was not made to mourn,” not even by 
himself, nor by the world, .but he was made to 
“laugh and grow fat!” Tabhor this anti-intel- 
Iectual expression; it smacks of the pig-trough 
and the stall. Now we say that, judging from our 
own spiritual nature, that man is as much adapted 
for the sigh of melancholy as the laugh of drollery. 
(‘ignorance is facetious, and the smile of buffoon- 
ery only excites sympathy for its want of intel- 
lect,”) if the laugh is peculiar to an organ or or- 
gans, the sigh and the yroan are also to the same 
jdentical organs. The orans alluded to are the | compar eC i mar, 
vehicles of sound, which Florida has only studied, | superabsolute, and is the happiness which is to 
and for which proficiency he received his degree, | come, . 

But Z should go into the chain of cause and effect | Ido not believe we were made to he perfectly 
—those external objects, and those prevailing in- | happy here, for God has ordained a better place; 
centives and appearances, and the actions of those | if we were so we would not seek for that better 
whose interests clash with our own—the general | land, but be content with this world; pure pleasure 
tevor of the mind as affected through cireumstan- | is impossible, for if there was no pain, that pleas- 
ces in our frustrated aims in life—(and whose aims | ure would be a monotony. The very fact of the 
have not heen so?) and [ should say that when the | existence of joy proves the existence of sorrow al- 
senses receive their intelligence, and that intelli- | 80, by which, in association and contrast, that joy 
geuce is transmitted through the whole of the body | is created and purified, | Where sorrow is only 
by millions of nerves, the effect may be cither ap-| slightly felt, joy 1s only slightly experienced. With 
palling or joyous, not at all depending upon the | regard to corporal pleasures, they may be differ- 
windpipe, the palate or the tongue. And [ b ent that pleasure produced in the act of eating a 
these are nearly the only things whi i delicious fruit docs not spring from association or 
depends upon for his “ fat,” and for his air contrast, though the pleasure is heightened by 
the thinking power, it is little more than instinct, | them. The gustatory organs are the judges of their 
and undeserving of a degree, except in a college of | own pleasures, and ascidity and swectness are casi- 
gigglers. ly detected in a touch; the mind that selects the 

T shall bring Mr. Florida to Spain; we are both | fruit, the optic nerve, imparting its representation, 
witnessing the re-enactment of amurder. Agroup|to the mind, may go astray, but the nerves of 
of people are stretched upon the ground; with one | taste, thowzh occasionally diseased, are the judges 
exception, all have been wounded, and are dying {Of its goodness, When we submit to mind in se- 
under a scorching sun. They have been suddenly | lection, we often accept what the tongue would 
attacked and left for dead upon the ground, There ; strenuously reject—physic, for instance, of offen- 
is amongst the dead a poor mother, and in death | sive qualities. The beasts of the Geld Know what | 
her arms are held around her motherless babe! , docs them good, their little instinet is uncrring, bat 
The poor infant, restless and pitiful, is unconscious | man’s judginent, or reason, is so inyposed upon by 
of the parent’s death; there is an older child, in quacks and empyrical doctors he trusts to the 
fact, a girl of seven summers, and her screams and , ignorance of othe and knows not what he swal- 
her agony are heart-rending. She runs to her fa-|1ows; the brute having tasted the vavious vepcta- 
ther, whose brain is protruding from his head, and ; Hon, selects its good; thousands of men who do 
he shows no indication of life, except now and then | not submit to the tongue are poisoned daily. 

a low and deep groan, which mustxoon, very soon, | Well, in the absence of joy, an intellectual pleas- 
be over; then she runs to her mother and her lit: | ure, there would be the existence of animal pleas- 
tle sister in that mother’s arms; the all she knows | ures; and were a person to have his wish granted, 
in the world are before her; no protection, cither j to banish sorrow, joy would ccase to animate that 
to her or her baby sister, but the God of the uni-| mind, so full of fine contrasts and innumerable as- 
verse; the girl runs to you to see if you can help! sociations; for upon these its very existence de- 
them, to comfort her, and assure her they will live, | pends—the chars of intellectual pleasure spring 





laws that govern existence, were made for man’s 
perfect happiness. 





with it its own ruin. 


modern philusophy would not save you. I find 





can exer fecl—comparative happiness. Compa 
tive pain is the violation, and comparative happi. 
ness is the obedien 





fect. 
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“God repented him that he had made] rdaptation, and tal 


or to the Bible, (and only the inhabited portion of it, | J; 
tion; and as there is very little satisfaction here | according to Hitchcock,) was covered over with | the subject, 
the fountains of the great deep were | gal stu 


a wrong, there is an evil and a distress; | agony; and imagine the dread despair, the agony | 5 
ickness and there is death, and insult and | and wretchedness of those who, as they stood upon | paying the way toa keener degrecof sorrow also. | ¥ery nature, arous 


2 


maze of metaphysi 


exceedingly great, whose intellectual strength 


man, and man made his Maker mourn in turn, and | ™ 


Now if my friend urged upon me the doctrines | ean he done) build a room aii 
of modern philosophy —which are. an improve-| assurance doubly sure, apply an air-pump, and yet 
; ; something remai se 
ibly, the organic law, the moral law, and all the | the soul Heslscene 


efor happiness. heir obedicnea je the wround’ | Granted; and ‘he says, when people div th 
work of sublunary delight, while violution ‘brings q spark of electricity, joins the disembodied spit 
uit, my young man, even | it and lives ina state of clectr 


them wrong in the extreme. Obedience to the laws | mater: 
is necessary to procure all the happiness that man | i¢ that is the essence which make: 
act, why not all the body be deprived of electr 


e—mere foretastes of cternal! porte: 
* 4 rottenn 
pain and eternal pleasure, both of which are per-| the pr 









nt, the angles of which were 





Intel- 


There is a great deai of gvod 
8 past and 
enturies to come have and will be involved in the 

ical doctrines. An author on 
mesmerism ([ forget his name) wliose talents are 








« 
8i 
icems unsurpassed in print, and whose position is 


othing, and if something is made it must be made 












ight, and to make | € 


ins—clectricity He says that 
he sor y, and there is not a pant cle 0! 
ix without it; that the air itself is cleet 














stenee, 





Lnow would ask if the soul is 








sus breathe and | | 








when the soul departs? There is 
and where is the action if 








i 





It 
principle of life joins the world of d 








t 
posing organic matter than that matter in a state 


y characteristic, is elec 








ing at every breath a mouthful of disembodied 
and we are also interring the dead alive, 
and the graveyard is a receptacle of the living. 
Then, as the souls (joined in a spirit world) that 
leave our bodies, shall await the final trump for 
condemnation or reward, how are they supposed 
to be collected? — Electricity infuses itself into all 
things; itis the air we breathe, and it is our in- 
‘a is 









jon of disembodied spirits, without division; it 
will be selecting air from air, and clectricity from 
electri ! antl Heaven itself and its spirits would 





bean electric fluid! 
Now, [trust, there is no offence; myself and my 
friend have steeped oursclyes ina wave of meta- 
sics; we have tonched upon the edge of Phre- 
nology; we have neared around the gloomy mai- 
gius of Therapeutics and Pathology; we have 
y ed in Theology, and have used Comb’s Di- 
in our defence, and it is to be hoped my 
‘iend (whose sensibilities Lam told are not 
delicate) will see the propriety of sharpening 
Hh nee for another foe, and we trust, in his fu- 
ture encounter, he will be an Entetlus in the con- 
flict. Tuomas Festox. 
Jestinc.—A ood jest, in time of misfortune, is 
both food and drink, It is strength to the arm, 
digestion to the stomach, and courage to the heart. 
A prosperous man can afford to be melancholly ; 
but if the miserable are so, they are worse than 
dead—it is sure to kill them. 















young 





ve 


























ness, sorrow anil distress, and from hope which, 
pointing to another world, as the everlasting guer- WW quickly fades each new-formed vow: 
don of sublanary goodness and sorrows, Man and Hy quickly, fades es 
brute are differenf; one, with its Little instinct, ap- 
thonsands of elec- | plies its test to ascertain what is good, and memo- 


Tt art of 


hem a half-reasoning power; yet the structure of | aod there are, perhaps, ninety- 
he cell of the honey-comb, with its angles and de- | successfal achievinent, in this branch of frater- 
sm that produces the] siens, has been looked upon as a picce of skill and |utl duty. TI, also, know that we are all inclined to 

be too prodigal of our stores of hints and remarks ; 
worthy the imitation of the greatest architect in {Perhaps from an cgotistical overvaluing of our 
urope, Sydney Smith speaks charmingly upon | own discrimination and judgment, which every 
The mind, not inured to metaphysi- | fault will tend to shade the kindly spir! 
ly, would become nauseated with a pernsal | advi Lh 
f this, while the author has been pleased with its | i8 given in the austere tone of the Phar 
meditation, and many kindred tastes nay ic iC 
i This is the pleasure of con- | igurement of moral charact 
trast and association; the feast of the intellect to | too often unconscious of his own glaring imper- 
me and to others it may be anything else, 
The over" Narada Oe ee aa a ue nt lectual pleasures (they are many and various) are 
i every sphere | ing and the ery of some strong swimmer in his! far above the enjoyment of sense; and while we { tected, and carries 
ensatise the brain by the finest stuases, we arc | not ouly does it fall short of good, but, from its 


Whatever works have been the study of any | & 
friend, the works are wrong, or his interpretation 
of them is wrong. 
thinking thatis not printed, and centu 


worth of wh 
we plead with a friend to abandon death in the 
wine-cup, assuring him earn 


points of view, to lead a more moral and 
Grant-} ry life? Ie looks to the li 
‘lectricity (i, e. | picture of morality and consi 
|, or something) and not immateriality, and | unfortunately, finds it not, or the 


y | great error of human natur 

in |so much evil in the moral and physical world, 

i Tuconsii 

a i nciple of life? There should be life in death, | morality which we toil so industriously to rear; 

The true happiness is that extra degree Of | and man, burying the dead with the living princi-|or else Babel-like confounds our moral languaye, 
ison mentioned in the Italian grammar, the ple of life, would be guilty of murder. di 

nnot be said that one half of the actuating | viations from that strict integrity which should 

mbodied and | ever mark our intercourse with one anothei 

electric spirits, and the other half remains, for | elytes become fewer, and the really depr: 

here is as much (if not more) electricity in decom- | on and exclaim, “ they are no better than we are 


Original. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


With every day and hour 
‘We whisper to ourselves, © well, now, 
DVN do this thing no more; 


I will not emoke. I will not chew; 
Beer Pll no longer drink; 

Pil leave off drinking liquor, too— 
Dl do all these—Z thine. 


My days I'll give to honest work; 
My evenings spend at home; 

When round the tavern I would lurk— 
‘Dl start for my own room.” 


Along comes Bill—a jolly bo; 

‘Says, wow't you hinve a dri 

Says Jim “I'd do go with auch joy, 
ut, L cannot—2 think.’” 


“ Well, you're a queer one! what's the rip? 
Have you turned preacher, pray, 

That you a social glass won't sip? 
Do'come along, I say!” 


So, nothing loth, Jim steps along] 
‘And takes a brandy sling. 

And all the things he’ vowed 80 strong 
Now instantly take wing. 


MORAL, 


Be gure that you no promise make, 
And then you will have none to break. 
Frank ALDEN. 








TIMELY ADVICE. 
iving advice, though profeessed by 


the entire human fumily, and practised by the 


we are as children in the hands of ignorant nurses | 84me, certainly is not very well understood. Now, 
and dominecring quackery. Powerful doses are | to give advice that will be favorably received, and, 
administered for immediate effect, such as lauda-| moreover, that will be productive of beneficial r 
num or murcury, and the immediate effect being a | sults to the recipient, two very important con: 
, he becomes the object | erations are requisite. 

- | sel duly weighed, and to be perfectly satistied that 








First: to have your coun- 





and, also, that it is 


notfensive manner as regards the time, place, 


he advice, 
{ am well aware that it is an exceedingly deli- 


‘enerally nothing more than instinct, and a few of | cate aud ditticult task to accomplish successfully; 


ine failui 





to one 







in which 
advico 
ical per- 


dvice should be tendered. But far oft 





‘o | fectionist, who is apparently disyusted at the dis- 





racter in his fellow 1 





y 


fections. 


But this deplorable inconsistency is at once de- 
‘failure upon the face of it; and 








in the object feelings of an- 
er and scorn, Advice, to do real, pract: wood, 
ouid also he seasonable. How much greater the 











benefit to be derived from a word of warning from 
a friend than a word of reproach after-the com- 


nission of a wrong act, all know. “ An ounce of 


preventiou is better than a pound of cure,” in all 
cals 


s where human misery is the subject of con- 
‘ideration. 
Consistency of character has much to do with 





that of a clergyman, says, in denying the immate- me value of counsel, as all intelligent persons hive 
| be 


riality of the soul, “nothing can be created out o 


ud ample opportunity to witness; and to the 
ch none will hesitate to testify. Do 














tly and solemnly 
hat he is rushing headlong to ruin? He reflects 


for a moment whether or not we are guilty in,any 
degree of the same fault. 
dict against us, of what weight is the pleading? 
1? | Comment here i 





Suppose he finds a'ver 


unnecessary, 

Do we seriously urge a friend, in any or all 
empla- 
er fora 





of the ad 








before him, what is the result? Alas! here is the 
» that is productive of 








istency dashes down the high pinnacle of 





in consequence of our repeated and numerous de- 


Pros- 
‘ed look 








Good advice is more precious than gold, if acted 


of quickness. Then ifthe air we breathe, its pri-] upon; and, as created intelligence of owr common. 
y city, and that clec- | Parent, as brothers in one grea 
tricity cannot be separated from it, we are inhal- | ever be willing to reevive counsel from one another, 





amily, we should 


not to withhold good advice when it is obvioush 
needed. Permanent ha 
ing would be the result of s ‘ 
interest in one another's welfare, provided it were 
not carried beyond the point of decency. Fora 
spirit of jealous interineddling can terminate ouly 
in social evils of various kinds, and is the offspring 
ofa Iked_ and morbid disposition. 
The advice of our Saviour, in its simplicity, 
worth and appropriateness, and the spirit in which 
it was offerred, is a living copy, worthy the imita- 
tion of all; and he who attains nearest unto it as- 
similates most to that character of goodness and 
perfection which he established for our model. 

E. A. B. 
























‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
FLOWERS, 
WEET flowere, thine is the magic art 
‘To calm and soothe the troubled heart ; 


Thine the power, when thought doth roam, 
‘To draw my wandering fancies home. 





Fair flowers, thine is the mystic spell 
That in my soul doth sweetly dwell, 
To lure me on o'er life's rough way. 
‘And poiut ne toa brighter day. 








Bright flowers. may ye, when life has eped, 

Aud 1 am numbered with the dead, 

Be twined around my narrow home 

Yo light my pathway through the tomb. 
WILLIE GLeNwoop. 
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Original. 
THE OLD CHURCH. 


MPHERE it etands, the old ehurch on the common, 
alone, 


With the moss and the lichen grown gray; 

Its roof is all sunken, its doom are broke down, 

And in window'd raggeduess durk seems its Srown 
On cach mortal who chanceth this way, 


Like a skeleton bare in the moon's silver ray, 
‘The old building stands out *mongel the dend; 
And the traveller, in passing, stops short on his way, 
Gazing up at that picture of gliosthy decay, 
Whence everything living hath fled. 


There was joy in Heaven and rejoicing on earth 
When the stone of that corner was laid; 

The wilderness bloomed like a rose at its birth, 

It brought the glad tidings of peuce to each hearth 
For it gathered the flock which had strayed. 


Let us enter that ruin and stroll down its aisle; 

Let us muse on its glory o’erthrown; 
See, the walls are distuined by the serawls of the vile, 
Aud hands sacriligious huve plundered the pile, 

And its pavement with giass is o’ergiown. 


Yet once it was glorious, its aspect was grand, 
And us smoothe as the velvet its green, 

Which was tiod by the great and the gay of this land, 

Whose grave-stoues in ruins around it now stand, 
Like their spectres, still haunting the scene. 


It was hors chat in grandeur and wealth they once 
rolle 
And that beauty enchanteth the eye. 
Wheu decked with her jewels and glittering with gold, 
She stepped from her churiot, all bright {o behold, 
And her bosom with pride beating high. 


What a change since that time! how their riches have 
flown! 


Scarce a name on their tombs ean be found; 

For old Time hath unchiselled the letters of stone. 

Aud the slabs are all gicen with the moss o’ergrown, 
And half buried they lie in the ground. 


Thou art ruined, old Fane! yes, the arrow hath sped, 
Aud the iron hath entered indeed; 
Yet thousands, yea, thousands have risen in thy stead; 
Thy glory is vanished, but thy spirit not fled, 
er the blood of the martyrs 15 seed. 
GxoRGIANA GORDON. 


DUEL ON A JOURNEY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


8 we entered the tavern of the village of Staffel 
we suddenly paused and inquired of ourselves 
whether we were not about to be ushered into the 
Tower of Babel; twenty-seven travellers of eleven 
different nations had rendezvouscd here at the foot 
of the lofty mountains of higi, in order to witness 
tho rising of the sun on the following morning, 
and were nearly famished; the laudlord not hay- 
ing expected so numerous a company, had not 
supplied himself with a suilicient quautity of pro- 
visions. On this account I received from the com- 
pany anything else than a cordial reception, for I 
ought amoug the starving garrison another emp- 
ty stomach. Each man swore in his mother 
tongue, and my cars were rudely shocked by the 
deateniug and horrible concert, " As svon as I as- 
certained the cause of this unfriendly greeting, it 


k 


hi 


li 
Pp 
h 
in 


inferring therefrom that you have a 


t 


‘heeks puffed out, and craunchin, 
npon & meat-ball. 


tinued the Ps 


following command: 
“ Pres Go 
day to you, gentlemen; how goes it with you?’ 


to work mi. 
fishes.” 


the fourth.” 

“Truc, but when there is enough for four it will 
not suffice for cight and twenty.” 

“So much the worse; but I was compelled to 
come hither, and being unable to procure a guide, 
Tcame alone. I know the mountains, for [am 
Af a mountaineer, and hail from Monmiatre, 


little coming over, but your horn fortunately 

bronght me back again te the right track. Did 

you blow upon that instrument?” he asked, turn- 
ing towards the Englishman. 

“No sir, I did not,” 

“Yon will excuse me, sir, for inquiring; I was 

ecing your ex ive chest, and 

y ood breath,” 

“ Possibly, but I have no fondness for music.” 

“Ah, there you are wrong; music tends to sof 

ious of men. Butwhat have they in 

upper?” and with these words he entered 


the tavern. 


an, who had not spoken 2 word, now 
tuned to me and said: 

“Well, indeed your friend is rather a droll fel- 
low.” 

“Theg to be excused, sir; he is not my friend. 
do not know him at all; he is a fellow-countr: 
man, only—nothing farther.” 

{n the meantime the Parisian presented himself 
atin upon the steps of the tavern, with both 
ut the same time 


ey 
eu 
“You need not,” he said to the Englishman in 
subdued tone, “observe me_so closely; Ido not 


deprive any of the guests of this luxury. [found 
itt 
it 


‘yiig-pan, and our |: 
| for his wife 

ite 

i Indeed ’ Texclaimed; “and what are we to 
ave ?” 

“ Just enough not to dic of starvation.” 

The Englishman sighed deeply. 

“ My lord seems to have a good appetite;” con- 
‘isian, provokingly, 

“Thaye a ravenous appetite!” replied the Eng 
ishman. 

“Then,” continued the Ps 
erm 
1 
2 


wllord had designed 
Fortunately I peeped into the 


jan, “I must beg 
jon of the company to attend to the carv- 
Z, for in such circumstances [can divide an egg 
the shell between four persons.” 

“Gentlemen and ladies, supper is ready!” the 


landlord called out. 


Ow host had arranged eve! 
tadvantage. The soup was 
at the expense of quality 


vthing to the great- 
increased in quanti- 
to answer for the en- 


ire company, and the beef was concealed by a 





occurred to me that I might repel the harshness of 
my reception by eviucing to the company a spirit 
of liberality, and I drew from my hunting-bag a | ® 
water-hen of uncommon size, which it had been 


my good fortune to shoot on the way. It was, to | ™ 


be sure, not much, but want imparts to the sinall- | te convince him of the me 


est things a ten-fold value. a 

At this moment we heard, as if emanating from |i 
some spot near by, the mellow notes of an Alpine 
shepherd’s bugle—a mark of respect from our 


host, who, mortified at the awkward position in| Were twenty 


which he was placed, deemed it in 


ittle as he could 
do to ma 
stomachs must fast. We went out to hear that 
celebrated air, which, it is said, endears the Swiss | k 
to their native hills, and when in foreign climes | 0} 
thrills her bosoms with patriotic emotions, We 
foreigners, however, (it might have been from a 

want of musical taste on our part, or per! ay 
the discordant concert of our complaining stom: } 2 
achs!) found this favorite air of the Swiss nothing 
more than a monotonous nclody, which to me, es- | di 
pecially, conveyed a melancholy idea, as though 
some traveller wandering among the chain of | s 


mountains had lost the path, and the notes of this | ued, rolli 
bugle were designed to call him back into the | the size o! 
right road, and thus extricate him from his peril-| your own Jang 


ous condition. 

communicated my thoughts to my neighhor, a 
stout Englishman, who, perhaps, under less trying 
circumstances, might have been tolerably jovial; 
but under the existing state of things, (with refer 
ance especially to an unappeased appetite,) was 
the very picture of sulleuness, tinged with the 
deeper coloring of melancholy He reflected a 
moment, and then, as if suddenly aroused from an 
unpleasant reverie, acknowledging that the sere- 
nade was slender dict, and to his ears even jarring 
discord, he started forth, snatched the horn from 
the hands of the shepherd, and giving it to the 
pavatekespet who stood ucar by, he roughly 
said: 

“Take this instrument and keep it, that this fel- 
low may make no more such noise upon it.” 

“ But, my lord,” he answered, “it is so custom- 
ary to salute strangers with this sweet air, and it 
always seems to please them.” 

“Tn times of supertluity that is possible, but 
never in times of famine. Then turning to me he, 
said, “You shall not be troubled more with this’ 


8 
sl 


i 


Y 
f 


n this justance 


ke this cflort to cutertain us, thinking, | 8s hk 
doubtless, that we might feast our ears, since our | Englishman, 


such an answer, dexterously ¢ 


refuse the to 


forest of parsley. 


The Parisian, who by general consent officiated 
is waiter and carver, measured the one with the 
poon, and the other with the fork, so that every 
nan had just his portion; smallenough, it is true, 
ii agre supply for so Jarge 
sons, wl seeming 10 be b! dd, or 

ailicted, with the Englishman’s 
petite. Then came four dishes of eg all pre- 
ared in different ways, and another dish in whi 
md the water-hen, The 1 

1 the latter into cight pieces, each being 
as wlark, He handed the d y 
ying at the same time: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, each per 
ind cnough to take cither a. pice 
rat lark—bread us much a; 
The Englishman took two lurks, 
“ My lord,” said the Parisian, “if all were to do 
is you have, only half at the table would have 
nything to eat.” « 
The Englishman actedas though he did not un- 
lerstand him. : 
“Ah,” said the Pari 


number of pe 


i 


son will be 
of the water-hen 
ned.” 


“you do not under- 
tand me when [speak French; but,” he contin: 
between his fing averwunb of bread 
v put, “Lean speak to you in 
you are a glutton and a 
camp?” and he threw the ball of bread at him, 
triking him upon the nose 

The Englishman extende is arm, and s 


‘izing 
bottle, threw it at the Parisian, who, 


pecting 
ught the bottle in 


i 
its fight, and calmly answered 

“TL thank you, my lord, but Lam at this time 
more hungry than thirsty, and would have pre- 
ferred x lark to the bottle, But [ will by no means 
you have offered.” He poured a 
few drops of wine into his ¢1 


we have the pleasure to ms 
instead of cight and twenty 
and bottles, m 


“That, sir, can be done with great satisfaction 
to me,” answered the Englishman, taking up his 
glass and drinking from it to the last drop. 
“Enough of this,” interrupted another of the 
company, speaking in French; “ there are ladies 
present.” 
“ What, vet another of my countrymen?” in- 
quired the Parisian. 

“N rt, youmistake me; I have not the honor. 





shcpherd’s hunting-horn; it is in the hands of our 
lnndlora, and I havo told him to keep it to him- 
self—” 
“But, my lord,” said I, interrupting him, “if I 
am not much deceived, L sce there the shadow of 
some one else coming this way.” 
“ Ah, do you really think so?” 
“Certainly. There, you can see him now.” 
We indeed saw by the moonlight the figure of a 
tall young man Icisurcly approaching us, twirling 
a cane upon his thumb. As he came nearer [ per- 
ecived that he was a truc pattern of o Parisinn 
travelling agent. His hat perched on one side of 
his head, huge whiskers under his chin, and a cra- 
vat a la Colic, with # velvet coat, and Cossack 
pantaloons, left no doubt upon my mind as to the 
character of the odd-looking personage, who now 
approached us with stately gait. As he came up 
he changed hie manocuvre, without doubt to con- 


vinco us that he had served with the Nationul | ifest no interest; that is the concern of the sec-j tell me, do you really regard this insult of such 


Fi 
Tam a Pole.” 

“Eh, bien! e’est encore etre Francais,” an- 
swered the Parisian, “ Who will have omlct?” 
and he divided it with anonchalance as if nothing 
had happened, into twenty-cight portion 
It is worthy of remark that though all nations 
rank duels as essential to their codes of honor, yet 
no one gives a challenge, and no one accepts it with 
80 little concern as the Frenchman; nor doves any 
one go with like indifference to the battle ground. 
Two French gentlemen may be seen at some fifty 
paces from each other, going toward the woods of 

incennes; the one hums a tine from the Cind 

ila, the other writes memoranda in his pocket- 
hook. The first might be taken for one love-sick— 
the second for a povtaster, in uit of rhymes, 
They wait the decision of their friends, whether 
they are to use pistols or dagen In the prelim- 
inary steps, and the manner of the duel, they man- 





Guard, Standing about ten steps before us, he 
took his stick and gave himself’ and obeyed the 


nt arms !’—“ Salutem omnibus.” “ Good 
“My dear countryman,” I answered, “you 
would have done much better not to have come 
here, unless you have brought with you the power 
cles, and can multiply the loaves and 


“Bah! Where three eat there will be enough for 


hstanding this, I confess I lost my way a 


onds, This may not be an evidence of cours 
but it unquestionably evinces a disregard of Jife. 

But we have made a digression from this indi- 
vidual case to generalities, 

Alcide Jollivet (for such was the name of the 
Parisian,) had probably always looked upon the 
bright side of life. Providence secmed to have 
measured out for him only happy days; and his 
mirth perceptibly ‘eased alter his dispute with 
the FE an, as though he was resolved to 
spend joyou he probably few remaining mo- 
ments of his life. The Englishman, on the con- 
trary, became more and more sober, though it 
seemed not to affect his appetite, as the omelet 
testified, it being immediately before him and very 
rapidly diminishing in quantity. As soon as the 
desert was brought on, which consisted only of 
nuts and cheese, and he was convinced that nothing 
else was coming, he rose from the table and left 
the room. 

Ten minutes after the landlord notified us that 
the ladies only could be accommodated with beds, 
but that the Englishman, without saying @ word, 
had snugly ensconced himself in one, and that 
consequently two ladies would have to sleep to- 
gether. Alcide Jollivet immediately avowed his 
adiness to arouse the intruder from his slumbers 
pouring a can of cold water in his bed; but two 
German ladies assured the company that they 
Re e accustomed to sleep together, and would pre- 
fer it. 
As soon as the females had all retired, the Paris- 
ian came to me and said— 
“T calculate upon you; you sce that the matter 
cannot be settled otherwise.” 
Lexpressed to him the hope that the affair would 
not be carried farther, 
“ Then you do not know how I hate these scoun- 
drels; they killed my emperor. [would not on 
that account travel in England for any house.” 
“Why not?” T inquired, 
“Why? Because, to be sure, there are too many 
Englishmen there.” 
To this reason of course I could make no an- 
swer, 
‘But the Poles,” he continued, “are a brave 
people, Where is he that spoke to me at the ta- 
ble?” 
“He has just gone out,” I answered, 
“There is only one thing to be pitied about these 
Poles; [can tell it now, as he is not here. They 
all have such unconscionably long names that it 
takes four persons to pronounce them, and all four 
would be disqualified, by pain in their jaws, from 
eating for sometime afterward; the Englishman, 
however, has probably strength cnough in his 
Jaws to accomplish the herculean to 
showld a band 
he have it appl 
But without jesting, pronouncing these Potish 
names is troublesome tete-a-tete.” 
“ You are inerror, sir, [ think,” said a German 
standing by; “you have only tosneeze and add ki 
to it, and the name is pronounced.” 
At this moment the Vole came up, having been 
ouriord is cloak, Jollivet stepped up to him and. 
said— 
“My good sir, I will be greatly indebted to you 
to act as my second should this affair result in a 
duck. 
“Lbeg to be exeused, sir,” answered the Pole, 
with a consequential air; “take care not to med- 
dle with tavern brawls.” Te then stretched his 
cloak out upon the floor a few steps off, and laid 
down upon this poor substitute for a bed. 
“The son of the Vistula is polite!” said Jollivet, 
“and Tonce travelled fifteen leagues to tight: for 
the Poles, when T heard of the capture of War- 
saw, But ingratitude is the reward of the world.” 
“Tshall be happy, young man, tu serve as your 
ond,” said the German; “ the Englishman was 
wrong, decidedly wrong in taking two lurks, the 
consequence of which was that [had none.” 

“Ah!? ejaculated Jollivet, “you are a brave 
man! We will drink punch together ally 

“ Of course; why not?” 
“ And you?” said Jollivet, addressing himself to 
me. 
“ Tthank you, I wonld rather sleep,” I replied. 
“Just you ple: Liberty to the whole 
world. For my part the kitchen is at present my 
favorite room.” 
“ And [must lie down here.” 
“Good night, then,” he familiarly said, and hur- 
ried out. 
I now spread out my clonk and laid myself? up- 
on it, but tired as Iw: H not to sleep till after 
the jovial Parisian had returned, bearing in his 
hands a full bow! of punch; and through the whole 
night his bright and joyous countenance oft 
ed me in dreams of cheqacred nature, of stary 
tion, gluttony and duels, 
Karly the following morming we were aroused 
by lively notes from the bugle, AIL arose, and re- 
quiring little time for our toilets quickly 
olf, and mounted with aluerity the lofty Rigi. 
There are some things which the pen cannot de- 
scribe, nor the pencil imitate; and here [must 
content myself with declaring that nothing in. the 
world can be grander than a sunrise from the sum- 
mit of this mountain, whence are unfolded to the 
view of the beholder at one glance several Tgnges 
of mountains, fourteen lakes, seventeen Cities, 
more than forty villages, and a still greater num- 
ber of ice mountains, all in a cirenmference of 
three hundred leagues, and constituting ap 
am of vastextent, and unsurpassed magnifi 
“Weill,” said Jollivet, as he grasped me | 
hand, “Lam rejoiced that the Englisinnan has 
shot me yet, and that Lam permitted to witness 
this most glorious scene.” 
About seven we resumed our journey on the 
road to Luzerne. At four o’elock in the afternoon 
any friend Jollivet stepped into my room, just after 
Thad engaged a barge for the nex: 
“One moment, one moment,” 
must not go. You know that 1 have an account to 
settle with that English braggadocio.” 
“T thought you had entirely forgotten that fool- 
ish quarrel.” 
“ Forgotten, indeed! 
hurled at one’s head, without being told .to look 
ont, and let it pass so? You do not know Jdllivet.”? | § 
“Take a scat, and let us have a chat.” 
“Thank you—most gladly.” 
“Tu the f place let us take a glass of this 
cherry wine; and now, my friend, L wish you to 


Cy 


ae 





u 


we trust that our busine: 


w 
“Well 
to be already setued; it onl: 


scrious consequence as to justify the spilli 
blood? Do you wish to be area for towne, Ns 
you have reccived—the offspring of a moment 
excited passion—hy taking the life of this man, or 
perhaps by sacrificing your own?” % 
“Hear me; Lam a good fellow, T assure ‘ou— 
this ba Gunns at vould Not injure a child. [ 
am no bully, and am totally ignorant 
Where did you buy this wine?” of duetling. 
“Here,” 
“Tn the White Horse?” 
“Yes” 
“¥ather Frank has given me non 
depute my, Catherine to give him a 
had this affair happened with a 
should probably have laughed it off, 
it was all well, that it was betwcen us. Among 
fellow countrymen such matters may be amicably 
adjusted, und no one has a right to interfere; but 
with an Englishman! Do you see,I eanot abide 
these Englishmen, they killed my Emperor. And 
moreover, there were present Germans, Russians, 
Poles, Africans and Amcricans, and it would bo 
proclaimed to the four quarters of the globe, that 
a Frenchman had cowardly pocketed an insult 
That never shall be said of me. In France it mii rht 
be otherwise, a Frenchman will sometimes yield to 
another Frenchman, and pardon an jusult given in. 
an excited moment, but when abroad, euch French- 
man represents his country, and for my part I 
shall maintain her honor. What happened to me, 
may to you. I shall fight. ‘ 
“Tn Naples, last May, a travelling agent from the 
Rue St. Martin, Paris, got out of funds. An Ital. 
ian had advanced him money, and taken from him 
anote of hand for the amount loaned, but the poor 
fellow was unable to discharge his obligation at 
the appointed time. That day I happened to be in 
the city, and heard about the affair, for it was al- 
ready on everybody’s tongue, and all united in 
abusing the French. 
“Ah, said I, hold, he is my friend, he intrust- 
ed me with the sum, and commissioned me to pay 
it, but I have been unavoidably detained two days, 
or [should have cashed the note before it come 
due—this little delay, however, is my fault, not his, 
There are five hundred francs, receipt the note and 
let ine have it.” 
“ And has your friend paid you back again ?” 
“My friend! I did not know him; he was from 
Rue St. Martin and I trom St. Denis, that is suffi- 
cient. He travelled in the wine business—I in silk 
goods. T had five hundred francs less in my pock- 
et, but the French name remained without a blot.” 
“You are a noble fellow,” I exclaimed, taking 
him by the hand. 
“Yes, yes, I pride myself upon that. I make no 
pretensions of great courage, I have not enjoyed a 
good education, nor do T lay claim to any mathe- 
matical genius, but sure lam that two and two 
make four, and that a wine-flask hurled at one’s 
head is equal to a pistol shot.” 
“You are right,” [ answered, “I respect and 
estcem you, and since I have learned to appreciate 
the nobleness.of your soul, I cheerfully accept 
your offer to become your second.” 
“T thank you most cordially. You will then 
to the Englishman and arrange the matter with 
him as you may deem best, and inform me of the 
result. “I shall abide entirely by your directions.” 
“JJave you any preference for any weapon ?” 
‘ant of the use of the sword as the 


c of this. Tl 
scolding. But 
Frenchman [ 
and told him 


unt use in early life, is the 
stick; with this [fear no master.” 


the while 
“ Passive, [hope at least or at any rate should 
dl, T shalt endeavor 
ny nostrils, which 
; friendly channels.” 
“Where does the Englis ive?” 
“He stops, T learn, at the ‘Bull’s Head,’ which 
means, I presume, the head quarters for John 
Bulls.” 
“He calls himself Sir Robert Lesley; you had 
better callat the ‘ Eagle’ for the German, aud take 
him along with you. [Ef you will excuse me now 
Iwill go up to my room. [have a few words to 
say to ny little ones.” 
* Are you married ?” 
“You je When you ret 
cane three times upon the cei 
immediately down.” 
“Let me now adjust my toilet, a little.” 
“You are quite genteelly dressed, Dam sure.” 
“Ah, my friend! there are some proposals which 
one can only make with white-loves and ruffles.” 
“You are right. Do not yield an inch. An apol- 
ogy or bullets. 
dressed myself, reflecting ail the while upon 
is strange blending of common expressions aud 
Such a character, according to 
) searched for in vain in other 
countiries, but in Franee itis common. I hetook 
myself at once to the German, whom T found at 
the “ Eagle.” He gave me his assurance to assist 
me, and the Gernians are known to adhere strictly 
to their prom He followed me to the Engh 
man, Upon arriving at the Buil’s Head we made 
inquiry after the Englishman, and were informed 
that he was in the garden. We went thither, and 
had scarcely gone ten steps when we noticed Sir 
Robert standing in an avenue, He was practising 
with his pistols, and a servant. stood behind him 
to loud them, We advanced within a teps of 
him, and paused. Sir Robert was a cxpital xbot. 
He had wafers upon a wall twenty-tive paces dis- 
tant, and ne thiled to hit them. 
“PThander and lightning!" murmured the Ger- 


, knock with your 
ing, and I will come 


mny view, 


man, 


© Pardon me,” said Sir Robert, now perceiving 
us,“ [had not observed you.” 
“You seem to have a sure hand,” I remarked to 


him. 


“T am satisfied with it,” he laughingly replied. 
“We are glad to find you in so good a humor; 
s with you may be more 
rount,” 

“You came about the bottle affair? Very well, 


When a wine bottle is} T expected you.” 


“So will our 1 
rought to a close, 
“Yes, it need not be pi 
hes to fi 


negotiation be the more speedily 
. . 

rotracted; your friend 
jwzht, and T also.” 
end your seconds—the main point seems 
remains now to de- 
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‘ide upon the weapons—time—and place.” 
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“Yes, yes, they shall be at your hofel as carly] “ Well, then, it is_your turn to langh. Ihave Original. just time to whisper “God bless you, my dear 
in the morning as seven o’¢lock.” your promise, and I now determine, that with a TIME'S WARNING. one;” when Uncle John waved his hand, and 
every one sank on their knees. Nathan and I 






Before we had left the garden we heard again | pistol in each hand, we advance and shoot at plea- AS musingly Istood one day beside an old onk tree. EAA re oh cri prt ee 


oi ” 
another shot, and the German expressed to me his | sure. ‘Tmagiuntion pictured out a form T could iol see; 







determination to go in quest of his braco of pis-|  “ But, my denr friend——” And suddenly, as if eutranced, a voice came soft and | humbly down; and then Uncle John’s lips were 

tols, which he pronounced to be excellent, with These are the conditions; I will agree to none sweet, : unsealed, and such a prayer! the tears run down 

the view of having our Jollivet practice also. | other,” And gently to my raptured ears these phrases did re-| my cheeks to-day as I think of it. b 

They were found, and I londed them both, aud} I could say nothing, for my word was pledged, peat. No appetite was felt for the good things on the 
t table, but we kept our Thanksgiving eve inviolate. 





shot from my window (which opened iuto the gar- | I went to Sir Robert's seconds and communicated Y 
deu,) at a small tree some twelty paces off: the } to them the terms, which they immediately convey- - Knowi'thy thonghte, thy inward thoughts, thy every | Nathan and one other had been talcen from tho 
ted 0 wreck and carricd so far away that no tidings had 






























ball took off a piece of the bark. . ed to him. After exchanging a few words they | And every deed of thine doth pass before me in re- at 
“Bravo!” cricd a voice from the window above | returned and announced his acceptauce of the view; reached us, who mourned him as dead. A * 
me, which I recognized to be that of Jollivet, | conditions. The smullest act that dots thy life, e’en from thy ear-}_ On Christmas eve Nathan and I were married; * 
whom I now saw descending from his balcony to] | We bowed to each other, and separated. T hur- ___ liest breath, ; iil jive xives pl and no more do I wander, bemoaning my loncly S 
mine. ried to the barge and procured the pistols. When | J8 Knows to me, and will be so fill Jife gives place to} state, for a truc heart is my resting place; strong 
“What in tho devil are you about?” I inquired. | in the act of loading them Jollivet strack me upon eath. : arms shelter the moaning dove; and daily, hourly, 
“0, Lam only taking the shortest way.” the shoulder, and said— Thow'rt thinking now of happy days that Jong since | a8 I look in my loved one’s face, my heart repeats 
« And that is the way to break your neck.” “Let our friend do that—I have two words to ceased to be, the words—‘ Thank God! thank God!” 
“No, no, Tam nee fo youn; Ihave foared well communicate to you.” Aiton south dale crown upon thy head reposed so 
yinnastics. nd with these words he sprung stepped one side, 2 cheerfully ; S . ae LEEP. 
theta balcony. “Here Lam, you see, perfectly | “If I should fall, [ have nobody in the world to n how're wislitog now for their return to glad thy heart Oe aimee cee 
sato ‘ond sound, and conteuted to be on a level even | weep for me except one poor girl who loves me | put far away they stil} apeed on, quite near Time’s dis- Ipray the Lord iny sont to keep, 
with you.” ardently.” taut shore. If should dic before I wake, | 
“You are yet a hoy, I perceive.” «« Have you written to her?” I pray the Lord my goul to take.’ 








“Would that I could always be a hoy, yet if the | _ “Yes, here is the letter. If I fall, you will please Thy aay of yonth and beauty’s gone, the friends of HO are you, man or woman, for whom this 
occasion requires it, I can act the man. But| give it to her. If I am wounded too severely to be ‘The cherisded hopes of childhhood’s hours, the pleas- prayer hax uot old sweet associatious—who, 



























enough of this. What is the news?” carried to Luzerne, send her hither.” ure of life's ways hearing words, hear not, too, the “ memory bells,” 
“Thave seen the Englishman.” 4, She lives in that city?” Have, by my hand, been swept away regardless of | ringing up from the golden’ plains of your child 
“ He will fight, will he? So much tho better.” “Yes; it is Catherine, the Saushter of our land- their worth, hood, and feel not the soft gales from the morning 

“ We found him in the garden.” lord, [have promised to marry her.” And thou art left to mourn their loss, proud mortal of | jand of your life sweeping over your soul? 
“What was he there for? Strawberry season! Tanderstana: ‘ ly?” the carth. You may be a man nae in the pride and strength 
is over. hank you. re we now ready ! ife it of your years; you may have carved out for your- 
“He was pistol-shooting. Do not ask me how} “I turned toward our opponents; they were Why startle ee dost thow not Enow that: }ie is bute selt an honorable name and destiny in this world 
he shoots. waiting. 3 é Upon ‘Time’s ocean far and wide floats many a shape- |—mayhap you are the owner of broad lands and 
“No, [ shall find that out in the morning.” “TI think so,” [answered Jollivet. Jess wreck ; roud homes, and your heart has grown hard in 
aie good enough to take this putt i is load-| lew give me your hand. ae ee , Then ponder ou my warning now, lest thou a sinner | its pattie with the world. But stop a moment, 
ed; I wish yon to shoot at yon tree, that I may seo ulm and unmoved,” I remarked to him as . E and listen to this little verse, so simple that the 
what sort of a marksman you make.” grasped his cold hand. And though juntoen: by morale py cta tis ee that merest bahe who learns to lisp tho Crate can com- 
es z rehend them, and so grand in its sublime signifi- 
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“ Be not alarmed, my friend; when the word is} — “ Be not alarmed,” he answered. 


given I shall advance upon my antagonist, near] At this moment the German stepped up with the est shall only have 


cance and faith that the wis 


















































enough to let te smelt ne powder.” loaded, Pistols, ani ra eonclucted solve fo the Orlgtsal. learned the true lesson of life when the soul utters 
Are you still resolute ?” other end of the island. ‘e arranged ourselves " them as it did in its infancy. 

“No bre of such questioning. At what hour | in proper order, as we perceived that Sir Robert’s THANKSGIVING NIGHT. 5 Let us sec! How many years ago was it?— 
to-morrow ?” seconds had already left him. We stood opposite BY MARY I. PURINGTON. twenty, thirty; no matter, at the sound of “ Now 
“ About eight, I saspect.”” them, leaving the combatants about fifty pi LL that long, long year, from the last Thanks- | I lay me,” they haye rolled their massive doors, 
“All well; when you wish me, knock, and [shall | from cach other. We now looked ronud to. see if giving, I had been away from home and friends {2nd you go down throuzh them to the old red one 
come down; I must now return to my room.” all things were ready, und nothing appearing to way out South, governess in a rich planter’s | story house, where your life first took morning. 
With these words he climbed up again to his| the contrary, we gave the signal, and the combat- | family; and now [was journeying homeward to | You sce the little window on the right side, close 
buleouy, as nimble as a squirrel. In the evening | ants advanced toward each other. muke a brief visit; homeward, [said, but in reality | under the rafters; ah! you slept a sound slumber, 
I procured a dagger, and engaged a surgeon.} Certainly’ one of the most awful sensations |{ had no home. My parents were dead, and my | and dreamed sweeter dreams in that old gurret 
Francisco kept the barge in readiness for me,| which can be imagined is that which one expe-| gnardian’s house had been my stopping place. | than youcver cid in your lofty chambers, with tho 
rdians, | gilded ceiling and lofty draperies; and what mat- 


which I engaged for the whole day, At seven| riences when he beholds two men of healthly ap-| ‘They were kind and good people, my gui 
o’clock the following morning the German enter-) pearance, and in the full vigor of lite, approaching | John and Betsey Linder, but still [didn’t feel as 1] ter if your bed was a straw one, and your coverlet 
ed my room in company with Sir Robert’s seconds. | gach other with a deadly weapon in each hand. | should have felt if a warm place had been mine by | made of red and yellow “ patches ” of calico, you 
Just as [expected, the selection of weapons was | On such an occasion [ doubt whether the excite-| 2 father’s hearthstone. But [had grown heartsiek | never snuggled down so contentedly under your 
to be determined by drawing lots, but the battle-) ment of the combutants is so painful as that of the | even for this home. ’Twas the abiding place of | spring mattresses and Marscilles counterpanes. 
ground proposed was a small uninhabited island | spectators; indeed I am fully convinced that the | my youth; and, remembering the custom of the| “Now I lay me;” how softly would sleep como 
of the Lake of Kussnacht, which we accepted. | duclists in this instance experienced less than the | old ‘people, to have all assembled 





















together on | and weigh down your eyelids, as you repeated the 
These preliminaries being determined, the gentle-| seconds the awful anxiety of the moment—that | Thanksgiving eve, I resolved to undertake the | words after her; ah! you can hear her very tones 
men returned, and [ called Jollivet down from} moment which held our heart-strings in painful | journey. now stealing across your -heart, though it is so 
above. He answered, and in a few moments pre-| tension—that moment which might be to our re-|" “Oh, dear!” I thought to myself, as the dark | many years since death silenced them; you feel 
sented himself in person, He had made his toilet, | spective friends the connecting link between time | night shut down over earth, just as I had thought | the soft touch of her hand on your pillow, and the 
thongh it was totally inappropriate for the occa-| and eternity. for ten thousand times before, “ what a useless life | tender lingering of her kiss upon your lips—you 
sion. Ile wore a dress coat with gilt buttons,) |My eyes were now rivetted upon Jollivet, whom | is mine. I am ever striving, but never seem to ac-| break down here, proud man as you are—the 
striped pantaloons, and a black satin cravat, with | the day before I had scen in clownish hilarity, but | complish anything worthy the strugglos of a soul |memory of your mother is more than you can 
white collar. . in whom were combined many of the noblest qual- | endowed with abilities somewhat more than ordi-| ear. If she had only lived, you would not be 

“You must alter your dress entirely,” said I. | ities of u man. I felt for him the deepest sympa-| nary. I maintain myself; I strive to show, by | what you now are; but, thanks be to God, she left 

“Why so? Iam sure I look well enough to be | thy, and my heart clung to him as by enchantment. | precept and practice, that excellent truth to teach, | you something that cammot grow old and dim, not 
married, much more to be killed.” His hair was brushed back from his noble fore- | that— even in the “ unspeakable brighmess ” beyond the 

“Certainly; but your striped pantaloons, the | head, his countenance was stripped of its wonted “ Lives of great men all remind us shiniug gates—the memory of a loving, praying, 


buttons of your coat, and your collar, are just so | smiles, his dark e; whose brizhtuess and intel- We can make our lives sublime; Christian mother. 
steadily And, wheu dying, leave behind us Reader, it may be that in the din and struggle of 





























































many targets which one should never offer an an- | lecutual beauty I now first observed, wei ds of time.” 

tagon: Have you not a black suit? The collar | and boldly fixed upon his opponent. is bearing __Poutsteps on the sands of time. life you may have forgotten to pray at afl, and 

you can dispense with entirely. tes __ | was no longer common, hut stately and ; | I have said, that night after night you have laid down on your 
“@Q yes, all that can be done; but it will detain | he carried a lofty head, and the danger gave him “ Struggle on, though all unloved and lonely, pillow, never thinking of the shining ranks of an- 

us.” a something of the poet—truly noble. In the Every day a rich reward will give.” rels that God’s mercy stationed around; or thank- 
“ We have yet abundance of time.” meanwhile the distance between the opponents But, oh! I felt so much the need of a strong | ing him for the day or the night. 








“Well, [ shall be back in a moment,” he an-j became shorter —both advanced with deliberate | heart to lean on, that [was often very unhappy.| But come back, we beseech you, to the old 


, and in five minutes he returned equipped | and measured steps. When within about twenty | “If the hungry sea had not enguiphed dear Na-| prayer of your childhood. You cannot have out- 
as desired. paces of each other the Englishinan fired. Some-| than,” I often said to myself, “I might have had | grown that—no matter if your hair is frosted with 

“There, you have made me as black as an un-| thing like a cloud passed over the forehead of his | something to live for, as well as every one else.” | the snows of life’s December, and if your years are 
dertaker,” said he; “all that is wanting is crape| opponent. Five paces farther, and the Eng-| But he had gone down three years before in a| threescore-and-ten, kneel down by your’ bedside, 
on my hat. But come, gentlemen, let us to the | lishman discharged his second pistol, and paus cked and | and utter these words, see if something of the old 


dd. | dreadful storm, when the ship was wr 
field; [ would not for the world be the last on the | Jollivet seemed to reel, but advanced farther, all on board pevished. peace and faith of your childhood docs not come 
ground.” he drew nearer his antagonist his countenance a: 


Iloved him to the engulphing of every other | back to you, if something of its dew and blessing 
Vitty paces from the tavern lay the barge, the | sumed a frightful aspect. At length, at a distance | feeling; for had been afone from youth, and bis | fall not upon your slumber. 
manager still waiting for us, The surgeon was | of scarce three yards from his opponent, he paus-|love lit my darkened life with a rainbow halo. And remember that, soouer or later, you must 
already there. Off we were in a twinkling, but | ed, then took another, and yet anothor step; when | He had such a kind, good heart; such a frank, | “lie down and sleep,” when this prayer will be all 
had scareely measured the boat’s length when | being unable to endure the si 































































» i 1 e sight longer, [ cried :— | gentle character, that the more I thought of “what | your soul can take—all that will ayail of your 
we observed the barge of Sir Robert some five} “ Alcide, will you commit murder? Shoot in the | might have been,” the more I felt like weeping; ) rank, or wealth, or fame, whatseever you most 












hundred paces, in advance of us. 3 air! Shoot in the air, for God’s sake!” 80, at last, almost suffocating with sorrow, Lleaned | prize in the world, which is but the shadow of 
“A louis dor reward, cried Jollivet to the} “you can well guess what I shall do?’ he an-| back in the coach, drew down my veil, and wept | eternity. Ah! we shall soon pass the 
rowers, “ if we get before that barge. swered, throwing aside his coat and exposing his | in silence. “ Green threshold of our common graves;” 









The rest of the passengers were too busy with i 
heir thoughts to notice me; and pretty soon the | but the little prayer, the first, it may be, that wo 
The offer worked miracles—we touched the island | With these words he raised his arm and shot | carriage stopped at Uncle John’s gate. Somebody | took upon our childish lips, as we sail out under 
first. A better place could not have been selected. | the Englishinan, whom his pistol ne: ouched. rame running over the frozen xround to mect’me, | the solemn arches of the “ River of Death,” follows 
It was a tongue of land, nearly surrounded by the] “Iris done,” he said, as lie leaned against a tree; [just as Nathan used to; but “twas only my guar-| us, a sweet, faint, tender air, from the shores, und 
waters of the Lake, which, when swollen by the | “the account is struck; [ have at Jast killed onc | dian, come to look for me and my baggage. | when we shall cast anchor, 
meltin nows, would often cover it. [ had exam- | of those Luglish knayes, which caused my Empe He ected me cordially, and we didn’t notice, “The Lord our gouls shall tak 
ed it in all directions, when Sir Robert’s ba or’s deau!” so dark was it, that another passenger also alight- 
reached the shore, He remained there, but hi Sir Robert lay dead upon the field. Alcide Joili-|¢d. Hurrying into the house, [ received a hearty Original. 
seconds came toward us. T advanced a step, but | yet was conveyed to Kussnacht, and [ harried to | Welcome from Aunt Betsey, and 2 score or less of a 
was held back by Jollivet. [beckoned accordingly | Luzerne to communicate to Catherine the intelli- | cousins and cousin’s wives and husbands, Grect- MISFORTUNE. 

FORTUNE seems to love the fellowship of some, 


to the German to meet them. gence from her bethrothed. Having convinced | ings over, we sat down to chat awhile. “Iwas ‘ y 
“Only one!” 1 Jolli myself that his wounds would be better nursed by | ¢atly; supper wouldn’t be ready for an hour yet, | VL To watch them, to be with them in every new- 


“What do you wish?” her than by myself, [left him in her charge. so our tongues flew merrily. ‘The little ones gam- found home; egies A 
“Promise me, that should the lots turn out in] 4 month afterward I returned to Kussnacht, | Dolled gaily iu the ruddy firclizht, and we adults {Ad if’ there’s one among the many it seems to love \ 


i i m4 + * . A 4 - 01 f i “pt chat- sincere, 

ni yayor) sail ire us the renee choose ae nee and made immediate inquiry after the health of peel at them and laughed, aud still kept chat-| yo. gure that I’m that favored one, for it is always 

ditions of the Gibt, you will accept such as © SUK | Jollivet, and was rejoiced to learn that he was rap- | UE: near. 

gest. They shall be those, [ assure you, of u man idly recovering one the effect of his wounds, Pe ‘Tue hour soon passed away—we had 80 much a 4 

who knows not fear—depend upon it.” was invited to his room, went thither opened the to say—and supper was announced. Repairing to | If other friends proved true as it bas ever proved to 
“T promi i rently and stepped in, Ho slept with his |e warm, cheery kitehen, we began drawing near No cuuse would I have t Init happi 
“Well, then, go.” ting npou Catherine’s arm, who sat beside | £2 the hountcously loaded tables. | Unele John had Bonga hte ave to complain, none happier 
I met our opponents a few steps off. Sit Robert | his bed, Her unusual paleness testilied to the grief | bowed his grey head and raised bis toil-hardened | put ah, als! they all bave left mo with this one 60 

had expressly forbidden them to make any con-| she had experienced, and the fatigue she bad en-  PAlms to be eech the Lord to bless the food pro- true— 

cessions, and we consequently proeceded at once | countered in her ine easing: attentions to her | \ led for us, when, hark! uw sound reached our | Misfortune, oh! misfortune, thou art near in what Ido. 


to arrange the preliminaries for the fight. We to wouuded love: I charged her not to rouse him, | t+ Strange, potent charm! ’Neath its influ- : 
Reccre Sie" Baa sised?ar eestonvile cea ot 8 s + earea midagmewe ali i chair: | O! tell me, friends, what I have done, that 1 desery: 
ed up a five fran Robert’s seconds call-! and seated myself at the table to leave my card; | eBce Aunt Betsey grew paléand sunk into achair; oa e 


ing out ‘head ” for the pistols, we the reverse side Sate linnuedlatelsrecou nize Unele John’s eyes stared in bewilderment; the |). / Wits; pen 

; for the dayyers. The piece fell head up, and the eis ae at amet tuner ately recoenizea ia ibe, | brothers and sisters looked vacantly at cach other; Alave/1. Dee back ward in my:words, or in my acts re 
pistols were accordingly chosen. Again we threw | though he sought to give it utterance. He insisted | #24 muy heart's two words, “ Thank God! thank | 1 i¢ 1 have, just spenk the word and I will bear my 
up the five-franc to determine which should be T ta h him a few weeks till the | God!” drowned every other feeling. Again that part, 

uscd—the pistols of the Englishuinn or those of unable to avail myself of his | 2%» shrill whistle sounded, coming nearer, and} Though death may Jay in silent grave a crushed but 
Jolliver, but neither of the combatants was to ation, and remained only Jong enough for us feet were heard ahi a puinst the frozen earth, loving heart. 

know the result. Fate again favored oar oppo-| ty interchange the reciprocal assurances of our Tis Nathan! ’tis Nathan!” I cried, springing | syc¢ eay the word and let me Iay my aching heart to 


The men exerted themselves to their utmost, | bleeding breast; “ you have not two balls in your 
and the barge glided over the water like a swallow. | body.”’ 




















































































































































































































nents. Oneo more chance was to be appealed to, | sincere and abiding friendship. by Unele John, just ax he sank back into his _ ret, 

to decide by which rty the manner of the inect- chair. Or bid me live and share again the friendship I wish 

ing should be appointed. This time fate decided In an instant I flung the door open, and for one est 

for us. IyDEcIs1oNn.—In matters of great concern, and, moment the firclight streamed over the form | O! epenk the word, and tell in truth that I may live 
I went immediately to Jollivet. “Now,” said I, | which must be done, there is no surer argument | standing on the step before me then erying— Th hess t friends, wh love I prize, in friendeh 

“you must use pistols.” of a weak mind i Nation; to be undeter- “Nathan! Nathan!” Twas, received in his own | PHC peer ct ene hose love I prize, voubneg. = 
“Very well.” mined where the case is so plain, and the necessity ‘arms. “ Nathan! Nathan!” echoed from lip to pe : Pe 

— net 0 eo - 








“Sir Robert had the right to choose the weap-| so urgent. To be always intending to live anew lip; and, with his right arn he drew them all to 
ons.” life, but never find time to set about it; this is as’ him and kissed them, holding me close to his| True Frrexpsurp.—tThe water that flows from 
“Ie is perfectly immaterial to me.” if a man should put off eating, and drinking, and , bounding heart with the other, ‘ a spring does not congeal in winter, and those sen- 

“ But it is for you to regulate the order of the | sleeping, from one day and night to another, till) “Oh! Nathan, speak to me,” I cried; for he had | timents of friendship which flow from the heart 
fight.” he is starved and destroycd.— Tlotson. | been too much overcome to utter a word. He had | cannot be frozen in udversity. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Back NomBers of this volume can be had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


stand on end. The success which he had in taming 


the most ferocious beasts of the forest, shows the d 
power of man over the brutecreation. We have read | expressing poetical ad 
the book with great pleasure, and obtained therefrom | and affectionate sensibilities of the softer sex, who, 


much useful instruction. Published by Crosby, Nich- | } 


ols & Co., Boston. gentleness, should ever command, in almost every 


New Mvero.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have sent us the situation, the enthusiastic esteem and heart-hon- 


following new compositions, recently published by | affection; for they are those whom God, by his ap- 
them. “Minnie Gray,” a8 sung by Sanford in his | portionment of physical strength, placed under the 
Arranged for the | ycarning and soulful care of guarding manhood. 


Drawing-Room Entertainments. 
piano by Stephen Glover. The words begin as fol- 
lows :— 
“ Mid orange groves, long, Jong ago, 
‘There dwelt maid of matebless mould ; 
Her eyes were midnight, teeth of pearl, 
With wealth of beauty all untold. 
‘Neath sunny skies, where silver streams 
Rolled o’er the land afar away, 
I fondly passed the happy hours 
In loving dearest Minnie Grey.” 


The next piece is entitled ‘‘ They tell me, Lady, thou flows to merge into the heavy, muddy and polluting 
Stream ol’ personally pettish resentment, which is 


the metaphorical contamination of man’s morally 


art fair; by Hermon Von Benzon. 
“They tel] me, lady, thou art fair 
As pale December’s driven snow; 
That thy rich locks of ebon hair 


That on the coral of thy lips t 
Dwells nectar sweet as Jove ne’er sips; 
And in thy deep cerulean eye 

A thousand gentle graces lie, 

While lofty thoughts, as pure as thou, 
Sit throned upon thy queen-like brow.” 


“Slowly the evening is closing around me,’ 


beautiful song written and set to music by Anna M. | 


are Ay th ing is closi his own private thoughts and feclings, which even 
Mournfully sighs te cloting around me, the death of the unconscious object failed to pre- 
Sad thoughts arige, that no more I may see thee! vent the utterance of. 
Oh, why dost thou linger? A cushla machree. “« How cold is the bosom which folly once fired! 


Mayourneen, mavourueen, how lone is my dwelling, 
No sunshine can brighten while thou art from me; 
Aud ead are the tears irom my dim eyes now stealing, 

‘Wept for thee, darling, a cushla machree.” 


spirits.” 
“Oh, think not my spirits are always as light 

Aud as tree from a pang as they scem to you now; 
Nor expect that the heart-beaming smile of to-vight 

Will return with to-morrow to brighten my brow. 
No! life is a waste of wearisome hours, 

Which seldom the rose of enjoynicut adorns; 
And the heart that is soonest awake {o the flowers 

Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 
But send round the bowl, and be happy awhile, 

May we never meet worse in our pilgrimage here 
Than the tear that enjoyment can yield with a smile, 

And the smile that compassion cau turn to a tear.” 

“ Lightly Tread,” a song and chorus, as sung by the 
“ Wood Birds;” written and composed by D. B. 
Worley. 

“ Lightly tread where sleeps the loved one, 
An ber grave, so newly made; 
Lightly tread, nor wake ber slumber 
jeath the weeping willow’s shade.” 


author. . 
“Oh, come away, sweet maiden, come! 
My gentle dove, oh, come with me! 
On earth thou hast uo other home, 
But with the host that loveth thee.” 


Musto Dectinsp.—The following pieces of music 
have been returned to us by our musical editor ag un- 
suitable to publish in the paper: ‘‘ The Indian’s Fare- 
well;” “Bury me by the River’s Side;” “ Sleep, loved 

one, Sleep;” “I Dream of Thee;” “Oh, breathe no 
more that simple air;” “ Oh, sing that once Familiar 
Air.” Others will be examined and reported soon. 


Acoxzrrzp.—‘Man made to Mourn” — “ Heart- 
longings »—“ Bird talk "—“ To Annie C..—"' Advice” 
— My Destiny »—‘‘ Live and let Live »—* Re-unions 
in Heaven "—‘ On the Poetical Abuse of Woman ”— 
“To Anna '—“ Power of Sympathy "—“Doubt’s dark 

Hour”—“ Our Maggie Sleeps”? —* Country Mudon- 
nas”—" Thoughts about Maxims. and Proverbs *— 
“The two Flirts —“ Thought Fragments "—“ Sleep, 
loved one, Sleep.” 


DerorrmvEep.— The First Attempt” had better be the 
last, for you will never be able to write poctry— He 
who would run ”—* The Lustre of thine Eyes "—“ The 
Heart — Dum Vivamus Vivamus” is of a local char- 

acter— ‘Twenty Years Afterwards” is too long— 
“That I had Died as Young ”—“ Afler the Battle »— 

“The Rose *—“ The Dying Girl "—‘ Love of Friends” 

— “To an old and true Friend "—“\ A Morning Kam- 
ble ”— The Death of Jesus”—“ On the Denth of a 





| meaningly; for there are, we regret tu record, a 
ADVENTURES OF JAMES CAPEN ADAMS, Mountain- | poy poeeaniat depa fy i 4 


eerand Grizzly Bear hunter of California By Theo-| dressal of poetic fervor, and honest admiration of 
dore H. Hittell. Illustrated with 12 fine tinted engrav-| woman’s appreciating bosom—for whose romantic 
ing, one of which isa likeness ofthe hero himself. The | and sentimental natures the lines, by real pocts, 
subject of this work was born in the town of Medway, | arc intended to expand and satisfy the longings 
Mass., in 1807, and is now 68 years of age. The thrill- of that nature, ever craving love and tender re- 


‘ hair | & 
ing scenes depicted in this work almost makes our hair tude for woman’s better fecling. 


2 


Bezou 


2 


of much filthy matter ne’er intended to be exposed 
Are bright as summer’s sunset-glow; to the full and honest glare of the noonday sun of 


century, and likewise during the two first decades 

of the present, where scmi-occasional cases may 

be viewed in the records by any indefatigable 
19 jg a | Scarcher after the degrading fact. 


How silent that tongue, which the echoes oft tired; 


The next piece of this collection is “ A Selection of| which forms one verse of it; and then the epitaph 
Moore’s Irish Melodies,” arranged by Sir Jobn Ste-| which concludes the verses, how particularly bit- 
phenson. The one before us is ‘Oh, think not my | ter:— 


And who, that has once perused the lines, can ever 


int 


“ Carroli’s Serenade,” is another piece by the same Py 


Exalted o’er thy less-abhorred_compeers, 
‘And festering in the infumy of years.” 


feelings that must have agitated his bosom when 
writing those lines? But even then some traces 
of conscientiousness troubled him, and he hesitates 


Original. 

ON THE POETICAL ABUSE OF WOMEN. 
“ How wretched must be he who dares 
Become unworthy woman's prayers; 

Who fancies he himself exalts 

By glazing o'er a woman's faults,— 
Who strives with an unvenomed pen 
To prove an ass in garb of men.” 


N the lives of many females there must necessa- 
rily be periods of existence, however monoto- 
nous, which, in the surrounding relations at the 
time, must, by the nature of concurrent events, be- 
come, in the dimly-lighted future, epochs, that by 
their importance—an importance that singularly 
enough increases in interest the farther we recede 
trom the primal causc—lend a peculiar charm to 
the remainder of an otherwise uneventful life. 
And, high among the pleasures to be derived in 
experiencing these verdant oases in the barren 
desert of a woman’s generally undistinguishable 
existence, must, from the public nature in which 
the ennobling honor is conferred, and also from 
the by no means common method of' ita convey- 
ance, be the usually gratifying testimonial of 
heartfelt appreciation, which is sometimes attested 
trom the warmth of an overflowing heart by a 
poet, to the object of his rythmical and enjoyable 
admiration. 

We say, usually, and say it intentionally and 








tures from the sympathetic ad- 


ard from a man’s noble heart, and carnest solici- 
There are, we say, a few nomadic and innocuous 


vation for the fragile form 





by their.innate and irrepressible, all-coutrolling 


We are thankful, however, that if the examples 
re not exceedingly numerous, they are also, from 
he effect of the cause which inspired them, neces- 
ary. In the world of literature such exceptional 
ascs do, and doubtless will, unfortunately, exist 
s long as the inextinguishable inuate desire to 
‘reate expressions of poctry shall be recklessly 
ervérted from its supernally and superbly sacred 
course, where, like a puriing rivulct, it sweetly 


cficient disposition, and which is made to dispose 
ruth, 


This was the case, undoubtedly, during the last 


Who does not remember Burns’ “ Monody on a 
ady fumed for her Caprice?” an expression of 





How pale is that cheek where thé rouge lately glis- 
tened; 


How dullis that ear which to flattery so listened ;"— | 


“ Here lies, now a prey to insulting neglect, 
What once was a butterfly yay in lite’s beam; 
Want only of wisdom denied ler respect, 

Waut only of gooduces denied her esteem.” 


ermal the bitterness of feeling which is contained 

e “Sketch,” by Byron, of Mrs. Charlmont, 

commencing with— 

‘Born in a garret, in a kitenen bred.” 

What an intensity of heart-wringing purpose is per- 

ceptible in almost every syllable which has given 

an unenviable fame to this 

“ Female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where all beneath her influeuce droop or die.” 

But she doubtless deserved, in a measure, some 

share of resentment for having been the means of 

giving Byron that state of social unhappiness so 

patent to all the world as being his bitterest ex- 

erience. 

The concluding lines of the “Sketch” above al- 

Juded to are the most heartless that could well be 

uttered, and to a woman especially :— 

“Oh! may thy grave be sleepless asthe bed, 

‘The widowed couch of fire, that thou hast spread; 

Then, when thou fuin wouldst weary Heaven with 
prayer, 

ok on thine earthly victims, and despair! 

Down to the dust, aud as thou rottest away, 

Even worms slial] perish on thy poisonous clay; 

But jor thelovel bore, and stil] must bear, 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear. 

Thy name—thy human name—to every eye, 

‘The climax ofall scorn should hang on high; 


Could anything more determinedly echo the 


at 
“ But for the love I bore,” 
ina marmmer more human than anything which 
preceded it. s 
Even “Moore,” the delicate, be-slippered, sen- 

sual, lady-loving poct of the “leafy arbor,” and 
the drawing-room, must necessarily show, at times. 
that his love for the “little sex” did not exten 
to allindividually; as proof of which, onc instance, 
his epigramatic charge “To Miss ——,” conclu- 
sively testifies; 

“ With woman’s form and woman’s tricks, 

So much ofman you seem to mix, 

Une kiows not where to take you; 
I pray you, if tis not too far, 
Go ask of Nature which y ou are, 


lepartnres from the usual bliss-giving method of by the unwilling acknowledgement’ that such 


ved devotion of true manly worth and chivalric: mepifinent thought gracefully’ expressed in the 


mistakable personal vituperation, disgusts the 


esteem, that binds our sincerely ardent regard for 


“Yet stay! you need not take the pains; 
With neither beauty, youth nor brains, 
For man or maids desiring ; 
Pest as female, fool as male, 
As boy too gicen, ns girl to stale— 
"The thing's not worth iuquiring.”” 

And that from the author of tho “ Loves of the 
Angels!’ It scems to have been a failing, in all 
ages and time, with the sweet songed poets who 
had personal resentments to ventilate, to think 
they must do so in the most attractive manner, 
80 as to give the iniquitous proceeding the greater 
publicity, « 
In the present age the same, or a like desire, 
reigns rampart among many of our young poets; 
and, as a natural consequence, nearly every paper 
we now take hold of contains within its immacu- 
late margin some satirical slur upon woman’s faith, 
her universal goodness, or spotless purity. 
Surely our ideas cannot he said to be bettered in 
any manner by this questionable acquisition to 
our readable knowledge. Our better feclings rise 
up to condemn the unmanly supposition! 
Ever,. while, as we have before observed, the 
sparkling chcevescin spring of poetical prettiness 
shall be made to lend an alluring attractiveness, 
by its celestially brilliant buoyancy and vivacious 
intensity, to the unendurable vice of perpetuating 
personal pettish resentments, in its many varied 
hideous shapes, thus making it wear the ever at- 
tractive and ensnaring garb of poetry, to corrupt 
and debase one’s better nature by thus cowardly 
undermining, with a seductive style, the affectional 
character of angelic woman, by the means of a 
base system of exaggerated distortion and sweep- 
ing misrepresentation so sophsistically and be- 
witchingly presented. 
Just so long will the literature of this or any 
other country be almost irredeemably disgraced 


rightfully reprehensible and descerctionable facts 
inevitably do and will exist; and the finer, sen 
tive chords of our inner pregnant perceptions—in- 
stead of being, ever and anon, emotionally awak- 
ened by the melodious harmony of some sweetly 








twinkling rhyme and engaging metre that capti- 
vates the mind, and thus secures attention—be un- 
expectedly outraged by the righteous unveiling of 
this ‘‘whited sepulchre ” of poetic feeling, which, 
trailing its distracted and demented cause through 
the mire and accumulating dirt of direct and un- 


unfortunate and unwilling reader of the dismal]; 
distressing fact—fully as much by the petty Jac! 
of inanly principle involved in the ruthlessly tear- 
ing asunder the fragrant wreaths of respect and 


the “angels of carth,” as by the deplorably de- 
grading and really reprehensible manner in which, 
by the medium of swect and poetical callocation, 
the insult of womanhood and the misled reader 
is cruclly conveyed. 
“ What woman’s love shines not upon 
Had better Jar be left undone; 
To give to poesy its might, 
Her smile alone can render light.” 
Could we do s0, without being too invidious, we 
would like to call attention to even a single mod- 
ern instance of the kind, which we intend as a 
specimen of the outrages above adverted to, and 
make it our painful duty to thoroughly and com- 
pletely expose it, throwing to the faithful light the 
false falgidity which gives it an apparent life, and 
unreservedly unveiling the unmanly evidence of a 
dreadfully depraved taste and_ morally misapplied 
force of indomitable intellect, be it above or below 
the average allotted to rhymers of any quality, 
which would give us ample cause for taking the 
mentioned matter in hand, and becoming, in one 
sense of the word, the chivalric champion of de- 
fenecless innocence and unprotected femininity, 
at a time when, thongh actually needed by the ex- 
igencies of outward circumstances, the fact of that 
necessity being evident forms a degrading blot up- 
on the dazzling escutcheon of manly fame, which 
should take years of atoning coutrition to utterly 
and irrecognizably efface. 
In perusing these cbulitions of poctical littleness, 
which, as a faithful observant of facts relative to 
what I intend commenting upon, I invariably do, 
Lusually feel inclined to cry out, upon reach 
the concluding lines, “Oh, admirable! oh, sub- 
lime!” Why, this is truly the extatic refinement 
of cruclty; and how much more noble, more soul- 
inspiring is the knowledge to the attacking indi- 
vidual that tho blessed victim, the happy martyr 
to his rythmical sulphuric acid, is robust, all-con- 
uering woman, whose smile alone can often ren- 
der a Ceasar powerless, while an insignificant 
creature like a poct would, with the samo glance, 
be deprived of life at forty yards in 8 much more 
expeditious period of time than could ever be ef- 
tected by “twenty cent whiskey.” 
Truly does many a youth of rhyming proclivities 
become, at an early age, convinced it is best 
“To learn to distrust, despise womankind, 
To ken a false, factitious glare amid much 
‘That shines with seeming ritint-like purity; 
Yo gloss misdeeds, to trifle with great truths— 
‘To pitthe brain against the heart, and plead 
Wit before wisdom.” 


And, under the effect of such a youthful, erroneous 1 
impression, how very often docs he weave into 

rhyme those little resentments and proofs of a 

lack of human wisdom, which, when manhood 

brings the charitable meliowness of experience, 

much would he give were those follies of his youth 

unwritten and unknown. 

But, for the lady, so unfortunately victimized ? 
After suffering from the painful laceration pro- 
duced by any such composition as we have at- 
tempted to describe, we would respectfully com- 
mend to her diligent perusal the works of the 
author who asserts that however “strong and 
sharp our wit may he, it is not as strong as the 
memory of fools, nor so keen as their resentment. 
Uethat hath not strength of mind to forgive is by 











| Wo means weak enough to forget; and it is much 


more easy to do a crucl thing than to say a severe 
one. 

After performing which pleasant task I will 
Funranice sho willenjoy » sound, refreshing slum- 
ber; for she can deduce a moral therefrom that 
cannot fail being superlatively consolatory to her 
while suffering under any exposure of her de- 
merits, or any short-comings of her social value- 








And what she meantio make you. 


ableness. 


thoughtless words, uttered from the sincer: 
woman’s nature, will, from their disengentously 
satirical truthfulness, wrongfully instigate the one 
at whom they were directed,—shonlt he possess 
sufficient power to render him competent, to bitter- 
ly retaliate with words of snarling sarcasm and 


But, with a few more reflections, we will draw 


our already lengthy article to a conclusion. 


It is very often the case that a few simple and 
ity of a 


searching satire, evidently for tho express, men- 
tally-avowed purpose of quietly but completely 
quelching the feminine will to do such a thing 
again, 

If the thoughtlessness which instigated woman’s 
tongue to commit that act of conversational un= 
courteousness, which from her lips should be re- 
provingly sweet, while from the Ups of a man it 
would be as decidedly unpleasant; if in woman, 
truce and tender, that apparent recklessness of 
specch is reprehensible, how much more so must 
the unforgiving act of sarcastic retaliation appear, 
coming from the powerful tongue of man, whose 
nature should be of such an adamantine composi- 
tion as to composedly render ali such acts, de- 
signed to ruffle one’s temper, so seriously serene 
as 10 become eminently futile, and unproductive of 
aught save appreciating admiration for the not 
often discoverable ability possessed by so few wo- 
men to such a remarkable degree. 

‘When the hearts we love of those so dear to us 
give us what we are assuredly aware were intend- 
ed merely as verbal love-taps, should they acci- 
dentally prove—by hitting upon a sore spot— 
harder than she intended them to be, must we, in 
such a case, instantaneously rebuke her seeming 
presumption in thus chastising man by raising 
our brawny fists, and conscious of our superior 
strength—mental or physical—strike her instant- 
ly to our feet, with all the ineffable scorn that 
characterizes the cowardice of power? 

We should, from the impressive nature of our 
hearts, love her noble carnestness all the more,— 
fairly worship her material readiness; for, as 
Bailey says in “ Festus,” 

‘He is a fool who is not for love or beauty.” 

Acts of caustic cruelty with tongue and pen are 
to be deprecated, not only because 

‘Both men and womenkind belie their natures 

When they are unkind,” 
but because they also expose the petty weaknesses 
of a few misguided minds to the enemies of human 
greatness, and give the male portion of the race 
the unjust credit of being those most unamiable of 
all God’s creatures, misanthropical misagynists, 
who 

‘ Rail at women as the priest’s cry down pleasure, 

Who for the penance that they do their tongues 


Give ample license to their appetites.” 
. Percy HIOKETHROPE. 





Origiual, 
LYRICAL STANZAS. 


MS dreams are now in sylvan bowers, 
Where artless music fills my ears, 
And unobserved the careless hours 

I pass, from sorrow free and tears, 
And think how sweet it is to live 

When life is undisturbed by pain; 
What joyous scenes this world can give, 

Till cares and woes return again. 


I’m musing, now, of “ things that wete,” 
And sigh that they can be po more; 
And oft 1 weep that 1 am here, 
While friends are on ‘ the otber shore;”” 
But now 1 sing remembered bliss, 
And hope again for future joys, 
Tn such au erring world as this, 
Where ‘Time decays and Death destroys. 


Fragrant breezes fill my breast, 
The tender folinge veils the sky; 

The yerdant banks invite to rest, 
Where cooling waters murmur bys 
And feathered minstrels form the choir, 

‘That wildly, sweetly charms my soul, 
Till 1, evrapiured, seize the lyre, 
And bid its loudest numbers roll. 


O! why should cares oppress the heart, 
When Nature smiles and al) is fair? 

Ye melancholy shudes depart! 
Aud banish every ill aud care! 

The disappointed soul shall rise 
Superior to all earthly bliss, 

In worlds remote, shall realize 
‘he joy of those aud hope of this. 

WELLWISHER. 





Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
THE TEAR. 
'Y hero is only a tear, and has performed noth- 
jing moro wonderful than many of its kind had 
done before it. But it came into existence under 
the most trying circumstances, 

Adam Bonaparte Gordon was one of those good 
natured fellows who afford much sport to their as- 
sociates, and he cared not how many hearty 
laughs were enjoyed at his expense. Generous to 
a fault, he would sit all day long upon the dunce 
block sooner than have his schoolmates thus dis- 
graced; and they were willing— exceedingly will- 
ing. Yet, happy as was his disposition, Adam 
found a great deal in his books to mar the “ even 
tenor of his way.” So, one «day, the poor tear had 
a falling out with its old master. 

As Adam was sitting, one day, between two ro- 
guish girls, Sallic Lee and Augusta Leary, with his 
geography upon his knee, a huge tear rolled out of 
either eye, cach unconscious of the other's ap- 
proach, until, at last, they met at the extremity of 
his nose, where, falling in love at first sight, (a3 of 
course they did,) the twain become one, and mu- 
tually dropped on the soiled map beneath, Now 
was their time of freedom, Long had they been 
confined to the few pages of Mitchel’s easy lessons, 
for poor Adam had found it too hard for him, 
whilo they entertained aspirations of a higher order. 
The tears tarried for a little time upon the leaf, 
but the strong rays of the sun camo in through the 
open window, kindly invited them to a higher 
place among the clouds; and the western breezo 
promised them a pleasant voyage over tho wator 
and over the land. They could not possibly resist 
80 great temptations; so, hand in hand, they set 
out full of confidence—as the newly-wedded are 
apt to—but they cast one wistful glance behind, 
xpoke the word of parting, then, with light hoarts, . 
they ascended their bright path. 

What feelings of pride were theirs, as they 
mounted up, up towards Heaven, a fitter place than 






































































































































earth for such purity. In their ecstacy they had 
almost forgotten poor Adum. As they looked down 
upon the carth’s surface, as nature had arranged 
its grandeur, they wondered how any persen 
could obtain the faintest idea of a lake or river, 
with only Mitchell for instructor. A few dark, 
crooked lines marked rivers—Mississippi, Saint 
Lawrence, &c., seemed decidedly absurd. Shs 
Now they beheld the “ Father of Waters ” rolling 
majestically out, bearing up its hundreds of noble 
steamers, coming ap from the northern horizon, 
and sinking again in the south, Instead of the lit- 
tle gray spots upon the map, they now looked up- 
on the great waste of water tossing about in the 
wildest confusion, the angry waves sending up 
their clouds of spray to meet the trembling tears, 
while the great grecn shect faded away into light 
blue, fainter and faintor in the distance, seemingly 
as boundless as the very sky overhead. The tears 
wore overawed at the extent, and their hearts faint; 
at length one fell and was lost in the foaming wa- 





aspirations higher, worthier and more ennobling. 
But, as often do we seo this same trait exemplified 
in cases of an opposite nature. Our next door 
neighbor is most always miscrable when seeing 
any one happy; and we being near, are oft the 
especial subjects of her uneasiness. You had 
ought to see her worry and fidget whenever our 
carriage is drawn up to the door. There she 
stands in her door now, a little bit of a woman, 
with lean, pinched features, her hands screening 
her eyes, which are strained in this direction, to 
find out, if possible, which way and where we are 
going. Pain and anxiety are depicted upon her 
countenance, and we know she is very uncomfort- 
able; and all because she and her little dear don’t 
own a horse and carriage, and can’t have a ride 
whenever they wish. 

Strange to say, this clement is often strikingly 
conspicuous in husbands and wives; not where 
love is, surely—a very selfish nature can’t love— 
but with those deemed estimable, affectionate 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


hate and revenge romances, when there are tens 
of thousand of good books filled with useful knowl- 
edge. If anybody tells you what is good for a 
sore mouth, or the cholic, go set it down in the back 
of the Almanac, also what will take the poison out 
of a bee-sting, and in this way acquire knowledge 
that may be useful! 
™ Acquire the useful first the brilliant afterwards."* 

This will do very well, Mr. Maxim Maker. We 
don’t “ take stock” in the idea that Peggy should 
play the piano before she can the wash-board; or 
make Jove before her hands have kneaded a loaf 
of bread. If she should ask us to become her hus- 
band, even if ’tis leap year, and even if we are an 
unmarricd man, we would give her one thunder- 
ing no!” 





“ A crowd isnot company." 
Here is a lesson for fast young men, or women 
cither. Because you are in a crowd it is no excuse 
for you. What should we think of seeing Charles 
Florida or H. W. Beecher ata country dance? and 


Many men fear the opinion of men more than 
death. The duelist exhibits such a contemptible 
cowardice when he prefers to go unprepared into 
the presence of his God rather than brave the 
scorn of kindred spirits by seeking the only truly 
honorable settlement of a difficulty. 

Fame is rich in promise, but poor in payment. 
We know not how it may be with otliers, but wo 
have ourselves often felt the need of a new word— 
of a personal pronoun of the singular number and 
common gender. It is often a desirable object to 
conceal the sex of an individual when talking in 
the third person. For example, in speaking of a 
certain book, in commendation of the author, we 
must cither apply the word he or she. In the plural 
number we use they, but when speaking of & single 
individual we must either reveal the sex of the au- 
thor or make a bungling repetition of some word 
to avoid it, : 

“Yes” is the sweetest word in the language, 
when the lover is certain he hears it after we 

of the most trying suspense. 








companions. If the husband sees a tear on his 
wife's check, then he finds reason for rejoicing; 
but if, on the contrary, smiles are on the face, tell- 
ing that the heart is glad, he instantly devises 
some means to destroy her happiness and render 
her miserable. 

We have scen one of this character stroll up to 
the house from the extreme end of the farm on 
a hot summer’s afternoon, not for a bit of lunch, 
or the like, but for fear his better half, tired and 


yet a crowd may be there. Again, how very often 
is ittho case thata person is in a respectable 
crowd, and yet there is no company for him, not 
one congenial companion. How sadly true “a Original 


crowd is not company.” 
“ Acts of kindness shown to good men are never thrown WOULD’ST HAVE ME SWEAR I LOVE THEE. 
away. wourp'st have me ewear I love thee, 


What a story! When Rev. Willic Rockland (our As sighing lovers do, 
new minister,) came into town, didn’t we call on And by such arts to win thee, 
him as soon as we found out where he boarded, Like idle flatterers woo. 


ters. Solitary and alone the other pursucd its way, 
and when the darkuess of night concealed the 
landscape from its sight, it turned its eyes towards 
the brighter spheres above, rejoicing in the knowl- 
edge of One “who docth all things well.” By 
day it could gaze from its vast height upon what 
seemed the universe; and the distance mellowcd its 
scenes into such softness that the tear could hard- 
ly boliove it to be the same cold world into which it 


The secret of success—always do your best. 
Eewarp E. Rogers. 











had so long lived. Flying on the fame of Niag- ae for Soar het a a 

aru, ascending to the place of the tear, deafening | worn out with hard work, had succeeded in getting i . : 

its ear and terrifying the frail drop with its roar- | the baby asleep, and the rooms in order, ands poor god ae ho over. joer niigh us From that day pe sf Ab, no! too ell flow  knowest 
good > ve latterer’s art; 





But, whereso'er thou gocst, 
Thou still must take my heart. 


For time has not the power 
To quench love’s holy flame; 
Until Jite’s latest hour 
I'l love thee still the same. 


The vows that I have spoken 
Are registered above; 
They never can be broken; 
Til death Pl) truly love. 
Wa. H. FuNDENTHOL. 


soul, was haying a little rest and quiet. 

On the other hand we have known women worry 
more for fear their husbands were a little happier, 
or a little more comfortable than themselves, than 
about anything else. The husband, needing a 
brief respite from manual labor, and wishing in the 
mean time to gain a little information, catches up 
a newspaper. The wife frowns, frets and scolds 
till the husband, thinking there is no peace for 
him, throws down the paper, and finds refuge in 
the village store; and ali because she is not willing 
he should have a moment’s calm and enjoyment, 
and the mind should, for a brief space even, be 
free from the harassing cares and perplexitics of 
his every day life. 

Now we have little patience with such sort of 
people; and yet, scattered up and down this world 


kindness” thrown away? What if he is handsome, 
and single, while I am a dried-up old maid? 
“ Actions are the raiment of men.” 
_If these things are so then titere must be a great 
diversity of raiment. Moses Skinflint’s clothcs 
iro so tight he can neither get them off nor on, 
while Mrs. Charity wears loose flowing robes. We 
do not wonder that no two persons dress alike. 
We should think some folks would have to change 
their clothes all the time, while others would wear 
their old suits thread-bear. 3 
“ Actions should be led by knowledgo; and knowledge fol- 
lowed by actions." 
To do a thing without knowing how or why you = 
do it, is simply foolish; but to know how and why A GREEN, awkward girl, tho daughter of 
you do a thing is the part of a wise man. People 3 wealthy narents a Arkaneas, paving, come 
st of individuals of this nature; and, as|®re by no means uncommon who act without | © ——, in Massachusetts, to be educated, a young 
are tno ea sisters of one common family, we | knowledge. We have several in.our mind’s eye | dentist, named Brown, conceived that his shortest 
feel an interest in their welfare, and would fain|at the presont time. Fop Brainiess,’ when he | Toad to fortune would be to marry her. But sho 
turn their thoughts in another channel, “ popped the question,” was one of them. was the laughing-stock of the seminary because 
Young man, young woman, look this way; we Cuarces Froripa. | she was so gaunt, masculine and ungenteel in her 
have a word to say to you! Let me tell you ‘you dress, and Brown felt that it would require all his 
seek the wrong road to happiness or enjoyment. nerve to stand the ridicule of several young pupils 
Tam inclined to think you do not know the mean- with whom he had flirted until he was satisfied 
ing of happiness. When feasting on the misery of they had no moncy nor expectations of any. How- 
others, their woes &nd misfortunes, you perhaps ever, he consoled himscif with the reficction that 
imagine such food meet for the mind, while, in he should speedily obtain influence enough over 
fact, the poor soul is starving for the want of her to enable him to become, in a great measure, 
something more wholesome and substantial. ‘Turn her adviser in the matter of costume, manner, & 
over a new leaf in your life volume! Commence The foremost thought was to amend her long, 
a new chapter; and let it not be dedicated to sel] something, I know not what, Iam desiring, lank form Dy. the alg of crinollues which she hui 
alone, but let its virgin leaves bear impress of &| Somethiug to lift me above the dread real; eta ii 5 ontid ni c ee has Eno Foougt sC- 
heart that joys in another’s weal, Don’t think of'| And I'm wishing for sympathy, sweet, soothing sym- Shite howe a ua ential a luce in her good graces 
fatting on another’s downfall! [f your friend or] pathy, than he ventured to make her a present of a pa- 
associate should prosper u little better than your- | Wishing for some one to feel, too, these longings— | tent skirt or sack, together with a hint to fix up 
self, don’t Ict it cause you any uneasiness! Per-| Longings, 1 thiuk, that are for the ideal, pretty handsomely for a ball, to which he had in- 
? Canes :y. a 5 i When daylight has gone, and with it the real. vited her. 
haps your most intimate acquaintance has a dear Th ight arrived, th 
gentleman friend, a lover, if you like; she receives | I feel, when the night-queen is gracefully sailing a th mee ae i va ’ b 
his attentions, rides and walks with him, and you| _Oerits lake of biue ether above me so bright, and the Arkansas girl made her grand entree from 
know or feel that she realizes an amount of pure, | 0! thatJ, too, would float among those pitre ficece-| the ladies’ dressing-room amid the titter and 
innocent enjoyment. Now don’t, I beseech you, clouds, é laughter of the school girls and village belles. 
iri swine jeht | Float there with sweet freedom and rest at my will; | The hoop sack was shockingly out of shape; 
have so mean a spirit as to devise plans to blight ay Wen 2 D gly pe; pro- 
n And only come down with the dawning of light, ecting in front like the Spouting Horn of Nahant; 
that happiness, to manufacture some story or sto- i: Fi * J is x pouting Horn of Nahant; 
‘ppiness, t Resting my weary head there through the night. but that was nothing to the it made of 
ries injurious to the reputation of ono or both par- jut that wa: ing to the expose it made of her 
ties concerned, and thus throw a pall o’er the pres- | O, tell me! do tell me! what mean these vague long- somewhat incongruous black hose, the fuscina- 
ent and future of that young girl’s life. Crawl out ings, tions of which were somewhat augmented by the 
of the shell of sclf, and breathe heaven’s own pure Some oue. who has felt them and know how they | yellow rosettes oe ner white satin slippers (men’s 
yi seem, size) encasing her delicate fect. To complete 
free air, «<iq, | O! tell me if nothing these wishes can satisfy! ” : . ; ‘ 
Oh! I wish your heart could be turned inside | if there's nothiug On eanthivat lippering waist Brown norrgn Ber. esen bond and frockled face 
out, and you could see yoursclf as you really arc. | fell me ifm wishing for sometlnug inipomible= fe ei id bl SLM anh usion of bow-knots, of 
[don’t believe you would wonder why it is that Something as airy, unreal. aga dream : aren ah c size, intending to do execution as beau- 
i i 3 frit $ 5 t oh! give me light, if but ouly a gleam. hers. 
man.” He saw the tear in the morning dew-drop | even some of your best friends shun and almost) But d ‘Madder than sixty, the disappointed denti 
and in the mist which formed the fleecy clouds | despise you, But you need not despixe yourself, 1, ym weary of longing for something beyond my | went through the ft dance Wilk han tukive i i 
above. So the Jeast speck in nature is never lost. | nor be despised by others. Only make a tirm re- reach, ine-to conceal ‘bia de ae 1g NO 
Wa. H. Mors. | solve to change your course in life, and act accord-| Weary,so weary of Jonging in vain! ere eae lia : RES open nurrieel 
; F take a i z : y maging in | o . = aC ents 
ly. [allow it may take a long timo for you to | Had 1 only the wings of a bird I'd be flying and sareastic ridicule of ‘his ol flames. me ne 


ingl; : 
% your selfish’ propensities, yet the first | Away, faraway from this world and its troubles, 7 
overcome y prope! y y a fortunate partner, who was clear grit, was deeply 
incensed when informed of his abandonment, and 


really benevolent thought born of that determina-} An4 follow the clouds in their fleecy train 
lene ‘ided ‘step towards selt-reforma. | 10 seek there for what here ve louged tor in vain. l : 
tion will be a decided step some of the sympathizers advised her to “rive 


ing, the tear closed its ears and eyes almost for the 
first time since its journey bad commenced, hur- 
rying on to hear the merry notes of the spring 
birds in its place. 

It crossed the mighty Atlantic, sailed with pride 
over the “ivy mantled” towers of England, that 
lund of’ the world’s motropolis, of the world’s cen- 
tre; over the vine-clad hills of France, where the 
fountain of fashion hovered in sight, then faded 
into nothing; and, through the sunny skies of 
“ fair Italy,” with its “ city of the seven hills.” But 
all pleasure of a worldly nature must end in the 
world, so the tear found, as @ chilling breeze 
reached it and brought it down from its lofty place 
to the common level of worldly things. 

It grew dizzy and blind as it fell, but awoke, sur- 
rised at finding its old place upon Adam’s nose. 
it described to the astonished youth its wonderful 

journey, all the beauties it had sailed over, all the 
grandcur of this world, which had seemed to him 
so dull and commonplace; many other tears fell 
from those same eyes, and he turned to his geogra- 
phy with the determination of learning more about 
it, and of one day beholding all those wonders for 
himself. 

‘The tears fell to the carth, were swallowed up, 
but they coursed up beneath the bark of the young 
rose bush, hung suspended from the grass bencath, 
reflecting the sun’s rays in their richest hues, It 
cheered Adam “at the sun’s carly dawn,” but soon 
withdrew, chasing the purple clouds far below the 
eastern horizon. 








AN ARKANSAS GIRL’S RESENTMENT. 





Original. 
HEART LONGINGS. 

IEELINGS come o'er me, feelings so saddening, 

Dreaming alone in the still summer night, 
And I wouder if others c’er feel the same influence— 
Wonder if others e’er have those same lougings— 
Longings felt only when there is no light— 

When day as departed and left us the night. 











Many years had passed away, and the tear was 
almost forgotten. One day Adam Gordon, with 
throat parched by the heat of an African sun, drew 
up to a spring by the roadside to quench his thirst. 
His lips had scarcely touched the stream when a 
faint voice spoke his name. How soon he recog- 
nized that pure tear, his faithful friend. Adam 
Gordon now wept as his memory stole back to 
that season of his life when the tear came into ex- 
istence, and he longed to be again in the old 
school house, but in vain. 

They finally parted, as firmest friends will part, 
not knowing whether they may ever mccet again. 
Adam Gordon never heard the tear speak his name 
again; but, as he gazed upon the rainbow, he fan- 
cied his little friend a part of it, and saw millions 
of tears within its compass; some came of joy, 
otherg from the severest agonies of the humun 
heart, a mingled mass uever to be separated by 


party were assembled, 





Original. 


“LIFE IS REAL, LIFE IS EARNEST.” vain. 





IFE is real—no vague fancy, tion. In a word, “live and let live,” and new : cerns Aerel aaairrye ad kaa OP 
No oud dreams of fleeting hours fountains of pleasure will be open unto you, new Gavin er the sacle 16. dismiss him at once, “T'll be 

Jrassed amid clysiau pleasures, beauties will dawn upon you from without, new rae dodrotted ef I don't do it fore the hull crowd, 
THOUGHT-FRAGMENTS. she replicd, in a boiling passion and making 


hopes and aspirations spring up within. Then “ i o 
will you begin to compreliend what life is, its aims | WO little words contain the secret of a success- straight for the creasing room, followed hy a bevy 
and duties. Then you will learn to sct a just esti- ful life—be and do. Be manly, be heroic, be e ailing girls, sqon emerged again with the 
mate on your own worth, Those who were wont | philanthropic, ve useful, be good.’ Do duty, do Tee etna her hant, and threw it at Brown’s 
to regard you coldly and indifferently will learn to | right, do good! Love is spiritual magnetism, and “o f old ne, yom Take good-for-nothing, snaker 
appreciate you and enjoy your society; and you] human faces are the magnets. Kindness is the | Ut OF © danas! ake your old sack, and wear 
will be respected and beloved by all who know | noblest revenge. “If thine enemy hunger, feed | ‘© yon Ii k ane at ketch yer speakin’ to me 
you. Mary A. Dunnam. |him: if he thirst, give him drink, for iy so doing agin Lil lick yo within an inch of yer lite; yer'd 


thon shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” pester believe 1 ons 
An undefined idea of & future life exists in the| Roars of laughter followed this spirited conduct, 


Original. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT MAXIMS AND PROVERBS. | mind of every immortal being: A little boy was | 2nd the tooth-puller was fain to make his escape. 
“A chaste eye exiles licentlous looks."” very sick, ‘Said he to his iother just before | The next day he left the village, and has not re- 
urned to it. The Arkansas girl became a pet, and 


ESS ys flees before the light. death, “ Mother, it I die will God make me again?” | ¢ ‘ 
en ee eras ire pee ee To fule one’s self is the highest style of authori | finally made a very respectable appearance in 60- 


ihe other side. He knows that he is banished from |tY., One may dwell in a hovel, may have for his | “ety 
her presence; that his looks, and the winning |4aily food nothing but brown bread, and for his 
glances of his eye are not appreciated. To keep |Wightly couch nothing but straw, yet be all the 
wickedness from you, then, be innocent yourself, | time supremely happy. Another may be surround- 
‘A cheerful manner denotes a gentle nature." od by "all the, giltcering seplendor, ct weal aay 
3 ; cet wear fame-laurels on his brow, and have absolute 
ont wage act) jRouscasod: oF erent ANE control over an empire, yet be completely wretched. 


pleasant disposition within there is a pleasant face andes atte SS eae  hanpincen de. 
without, and vice versa. A man’s actions are al- ij 


s te ft 3 elling-place 1 DA ed heart. 
most a sure index to his feelings, hence the prov- eC oo rigkt Bure or comenrel heart 
erb that they speak louder than words. There- be an honest boot-black than a lazy gentleman 
fore, if you would have a cheertul manner, try and | Papor is honorable, while idleness in king or peas- 
possess a gentle nature, ‘antcie disgraceful.” 3 Bor pr 
“A child requires books as mua 8 the merchant docs} Jr is a serious thing to choose a companion for 


‘A very good maxim, this, for those parents who life. The choice should be made primarily with 


ea . reference to character, An affectionate dispo: 
are forever complaining about purchasing books |i so. i in a partne 4 és 
for children— the little know nothings!” We need | Hou Js worth far more in a partner than peerless 


2 ;. beauty or millions of gold. 
not enlarge upon it. z Young ladies, in this age of intemperance, the 
“4 contented mind is a continual feast.’ great question for you to ask in reference to a 
Wiscly spake the bard of old—* my mind to me | matrimonial union is this; Is he who asks my love 
a kingdom is.” If that kingdom is at peace, all! temperate man? Is he pledged to total absti- 
within its bounds contented, prosperous and hap-| cence, so that I may trust him, with no fears that L 
py, how it can be enjoyed; aye, even as 9 contin-| shall become the wife of a drunkard? 
ual feast! Doctors of divinity, like doctors of physic, must 
“ Acquire knowledge that may be useful.”* 


“ coat their pills with sugar,” or their patients will 
Don’t spend your time reading those love-sick, 


Whirled away in fairy bowers, 


Life is earnest—to be useful 
Js our highest aim on earth. 

So to live that o’er our tombstone 
May be traced some deed of worth. 





Life is real—pain and sorrow 
Show that Eden blooms uot here. 
Act thyfpart, cheer the despondiug, 
Wipe away each gathering tear. 


Lite is earnest—cease thy dreaming, 
For its hours are few at most. 

Act, that when death’s fiat cometh, 
It may find thee at thy post. 


Gird thyself for life's great struggle, 
Boldly breast each threatening wave; 
Bear this motto on thy bauner, 
Life is ouward to the brave. 
SyLvesrzr M. Gorpon. 

















Original. 
THE OLD HOUSE. 


ATE 03d house ig now forsaken 
By ita former dwellers-in, 

And the winds their place lve taken 
Where immortal souls have been; 

And the spiders there are toiling 
With such persevering care, 

That many threads they are coiling 
ound the ceilings once so fair. 








Original. 
LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


i beater is nothing in the human heart which 
renders its possessor 80 hateful, so contempti- 
bie, which so deadens the pure, God-like faculties 
of the heart and mind, as selfishness. “Tis the 
source of nearly all the misery, and might we not, 
in the oft-quoted phrase, substitute “self” for 
“ money,” and say the root of all evil? We speak 
of it when it is deep rooted, prompting one in all 
his actions and eudeavors, and holding sway over 
all other elements of character. 

If there is any class of people that are our par- 
ticular aversion it is one of this stamp—those that 
will not receive happiness themselves, nor are 
willing others should. Such are always secking 
self-gratification, and yet are never sutisticd or 
contented; rejoicing in the calamities of another, 
and experiencing a keen delight, if delight it may 
be called, at sight of their sorrow, especially if the 
person chances to be a relative or acquaintance a 
little beyond them in a worldly point of view, with 


In that now deserted dwelling, 
Where the winds are moaning low, 

Childhood's merry tones were swelling 
In a day long years ag 

And the inother with her knitting, 
And her sweet maternal air. 

By the youthful Broup was sitting 
As they were assemble there. 











But the house is now dererted; 
For Time, with relentless hand, 
His mighty power areerted 
Upon that coutented band; 
Some are in the church-yard lying, 
Some upon the cea have flown, 
Some in foreigh lands are sighing, 
And the house is left alone. 
Exuma Louisa FuLier. 














not take them readily. 
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Original. 
HARK! TO THE FUNERAL BELL, 
E ARK! to the funeral bell, 
Mournfuily peating! 
Doth it not sorrow tell? 
List to its pealing. 
Loved ones are dying now, 
Death claims the fairest brow, 
Roses lie scattered now— 
List to its pealing. 


Hark! to the funeral be)l, 
Mourntully swelling; 

Anguish within the knell 
‘Yo our hearts telling. 

Death has a victor come, 

Borne to the dismal tomb, 

Brokeu the joy of hiome— 
List to it swelling. 


Hark! to the funeral bell, 
On the sca stealing; 
Victory o'er the grave and hell 
Now *tis revealing, 
Rings not the heavens around— 
Skies answer back the sound— 
Angels are gathered rouud— 
List to its pealing. 


Hark! to the funeral bell, 
Mournfully plenading— 

“Come, come from sin and bell, 
Hx is intereceding. Bl 

Why will ve doubting stand? 

Yonder is the happy Jand; 

Join, join that gtorious band, 
‘List to its pleading. 





Soon shall that funeral bell 
Die with the dying; 

Soon shall its sorrow’s knell 
Be vanquished and flying. 


oy 


2 


In thy breast be lying. 
Gzo. C. TYRRELL. 





BY DIANA ROSE, 


ened, and the tones were filled with scorn and cou- | yi 
tempt. 

“To-morrow?” interrogatatively plead a@ fair | qu 
and lovely child of sixteen, who sat with bowed |} al 
head, humbled before her proud and cold-hearted | yi 
relations. oO 
“No, to-night!” was the hard, unfeeling, and | to 
unbending answer. 
“Tt is bitter cold, and I know not where to go,” | s 
still plead the sufferer. 

“ Plenty that will receive you,” said the woman, 
with biting sarcasm, 


daughters, who had hitherto remained silent, but ye 
now came in for her share in heaping reproaches | jy 
on the still bowed form, who opened not her mouth | m 
in reply. I 
cs Co to the company that you have kept for a} } 
year back,” chimed in a second daughter. 
“ Let not one hour hence find you in this house,” 


ters, who ¢: 
them as they closed the door. 

A few moments passed in silence, and still Vio- | wi 
letta Dean remained without moving. At last she | ap 
raised her head; and the pain and agony that was 
seen stumped upon her features would bave moved | wi 
to compassion any but the heartless, soulless beings | fi 





with deathly whiteness, and the eyes, that in child- 
hood had sparkled both with tears and with joy, 





depths of heragony; and her words were 
and her prayer was, “ My God, remember me.” 


and, in half the time that had been given her, she | 1) 


bade farewell forever to the house that from child- 
hood, when a dying mother placed in the arms of | [ 
her proud sister her only child, and died with a 
“God bless you,” on her lips, had been her only | a: 
home. 

And now she was jn the street. The biting north | o 
wind was blowing furious! 
about two fect decp. An hour passed away, and 





her aching limbs from fre: 
blood was now coursing la 








and sluggishly 


and weakness from cold and walking against the 
wind, that she could go no further, and she sank 


amusement of children, and I knew not there w 
uch a thing in the world as rottenness and cor- | ® . 4 Wee isch tasinie 
ruption; much less that the soul of it dwelt be- fomiparied me a short distance, und, Promising to 
neath robes of beanty. But the spell was broken; | tke me to his mother, when a fitting opportunity 


and, though I learned too late that the mind that | Should arrive for us to meet again, we parted; ‘I 
“Go to those of your kind!” said one of the | cre: 


resumed the mother; and, saying this, she walked | thi 
proudly from the room, followed by her two daugh- | began, 
t looks of withering contempt bebind | and a ‘sc 


that had left the room. ing the table, she reached forv 
The fair and beautiful face was now blanched | ay 
her b 


had searcely matured into womanhood, yet was | Wax given me by him and his mother, who, L be- 
like sunshine and showers in April, were dry; n0 | no 


tears fell from them; nothing was seen but a} su: 


frightful despair. Then she spoke, and the voice sympathy, and kindness 
that before was soft and pleading with the last re- | so 


mains of hope, was hollow and chanzed in the | we 


Then she left the room and went to her chamber; | coi 


did up her scanty wardrobe in a small bundle, and | own words. 
oy 


promise to he kind to it, and bring it up 


she had been in constant and rapid motion to keep | sent to 


#5 but the chilled | in the richest mate: y 
lV kept at hoine, dressed in the coar: 
through her veins, and her pain was not half so| placed upon a stool to wash dishes 
great us it had been; but so great was her fatigue dropped the dishes that my little 
searcely |; 
No childi : 
on the steps of a cottage to rest; and, had it not | early taught to feel my dependence, and Jearned 


all things, 


kerchief from her pocket and hypocritically com: 


have given her a home,” continued the woman 


tution and disgrace.”” 


Perhaps, she will see the differen 
a home and being homeless.” 


is only reaping the fruits of what she has done.” 

Had they not becn interrupted by callers they 
probably would have remained talking: sometime 
longer; but in the noxt chapter we will give the 


orphan’s story and sce how welt they agree. 





Chapter I. 
HE next morning Violletta awoke, and was 
surprised at finding herself in astrange room, 





aud it was long cre she could collect her scattered 


enses sufficiently to remember the proceedings 


of the day beforc; but, as they gradually dawned 
upon her mind, she also felt a weight growing 
within her bosom. 


What was she going todo? She dared not tell 


‘hem her story, and yet it would arouse their sus- 


icion to refuse. Were they kind people? Yes, 


hey had proved themselves so when they found her 


O, then, the joy to be. just in time to rescue her from the cold arms of 
When ont every anicomnee death. Still she gould not tell them; she would 
Jxsvs, then we'll dwell with thee, get up, thank them for their kindness, which she 


incerely felt, and then go on her way, where, she 
‘ould not tell; if to die, it brought no fear, for she 


had nothing to live for. Nothing to live for!” 

Original. she repeated, and the words awakened a new train 

a of thought in her mind. “ Nothing to live for! 

VIOLETTA DEAN; No father, no mother, no brother, 10 sister, cast 

OR, SIN, REMORSE, AND PARDON. out by the only relation near me to die; none to 


love me but an unborn babe, none to love but one 

7 who, for my lonely, wretch 

yoo must go; this house is no longer your | hood, gave me an exultant smile as he thought of 
home!” and the proud form was straight: | th 





ed, and tyranized child- 


© easy conquest he should make by using my 


1 its sinlessness, all its innocence, and all its pu- 
ity. It was an offspring of the god and goddess 
f love. I had heard it spoken of in tales, but 
oked upon them as fairy tales, written for the 











ated my love was but a mass of corruption, 





up of hapy 
©, ere in my almost childhood [ ha 





‘arcely 


aurned to taste it; perhaps he has forgotten that | 4 . 
re has thrown m0 Hipoll tie, world caingd or-| in the utinost ignorance? T only knew that I had 
phan.” 


7 


Ilere she was interrupted in her soliloquy by 
¢ entrance of the good dame. Shortly after she 
she had taken a pencil from her pocker, 
crap of paper that lay upon the table, and 


commenced writing, intending to leave it when she 


ent away. But now she hastily snatched it up 
nd put it in her pocket. 

“What is the matter?” said the kind woman, 
ith wonder, and half suspicion marked in her 
ce, But Violetta could } "= 
in the 
‘ying her pale face in 
‘om, sob after sob rent the little form that 







ins of the woman, and bu 








W struggling with such a mighty grief. All 
spicion instantly gave way to the tide of pity, 
that rushed into the bo- 
ma of the good woman, and holding the little 
eary head upon her boson: that had pillowed it- 








avprayer, | self there, she wept with her. 


“Tell me all,” said she, after Violletta had be- 
me a little more calm; and she told her her 
vief and simple story, which we will give in her 





father died when I was an infant; when 


was six years of age my mother followed him, 





leaving her orphan child in the care of her sister, 


nd in her dying breath received that. sister’s 
her 
wn. Buta short time elapsed cre I perceived a 








and the snow was | great difference in the treatment shown towards 
me aud towards my cousins, 


While they were 
hool, and taught to be ladies, and dressed 
the city could afford, [was 
material, 
and if £ 
ands were 
ed a blow, 
but I was 


















ccnough to hold, Tre 
h sports were allowed mv 












been that the inmates of the house, who were kind- 
hearted people, had just then opened the door and 
found her there, her rest would have been cternal. 
But they worked vigorously to warm her chilled 
body, and in about two hours she slept; while she 
is sleeping, we will turn back to the mansion where 
the proud inmates had so cruelly turned her away, 
and listen awhile to their conversation, and to their 
own self-justification of the act. 

When Violetta was prepared to leave the house 
she sently opened the door of the room where they 
were sitting and bade them “ good bye;” but re- 
ecived no answer, nor did they even deign to turn 
their eyes upon her; 10, not even with one pitying 
look. 
































“Oh, the little wretch!” said Arabella, the old- 
est daughter, “to dare to make, her appearance 
again in the room where we are.” 

“ And to even dare to hope that we would keep 
her longer,” said Sophronella, the other stster, 
“after all that she has done, and all our kindness 
to her since her mother died. What would her 

poor mother do if she were living now to see her 
daughter’s disgrace. It is a good thing she is 

me.” 
“Yes,” said Mrs, Weldon, who, at the mention 
of her sister, thought it a fitting opportunity to 
join in her. dawzhter’s couversation. “Yes, it 


that through life I must work for my living. 


“ T knew not the meaning of the sunshine of ex- 


istence, or love. I only kuew that my little heart 
yearued for something in its lonclincss, and that 


my pillow was often wet with hot, scalding tears, 
even in childhood; and as I grew older, the scorn 
and contempt of my cousins grew continually, and 
T was kept closer and closer, and more secluded 
from the eyes of people, lest the world, seeing the 
difference, should calumniate them. 

“T was fourteen years old, when, one day, after 
having been treated with more cruelty than usual, 
Tleft the house about sunset, without asking per- 
mission, and started forawalk. Iwalked rapidly, 
inorder to the quicker get out of sight of the house 
that seemed so mich to me like a prison. In 
about half an hour I came to a small piece of 
woods, and, sitting down under a tree, I laid my 
head on a rock and begun to think; and as I 
thought, I began to weep, but soon wept myself to 
sleep. 








ofa stranger. A warm hand was placed gent! 

upon my head, and he was leaning over me; and, 
though it was nearly dark, I could see that he was 
gazing earnestly into my face, Twas not afraid, 
for I knew of nothing to fear, except the cruelty T 





‘would have broken her heart; but God, who sees 





met with at home, and that [ 


in his great kindness would not so pain 
her warm heart and sensitive nature, and he kindly 
withdrew her from thescene;” and she took a hand- 


menced wiping her dry eyes. “For ten years I 


“and if we had been her own parents, and you 
her own sisters, she could not have been treated 
more kindly. I have endeavored, with persever- 
ance and patience, to teach her all that was useful 
to tho future lot of an orphan child; but how have 
Ibcen repaid? Kindness by ingratitude, patience 
by stubborn sullenness, and at last by open prosti- 


“Well, she ts gone,” said Arabella, “and now, 
co between having 


“It is her own fault,” said the other sister; “she 


“How long I had slept I did not kuow, but T 
suddenly awoke and found myseli' in the presence 


had become accus- 
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tomed to. Sccing that Iwas awake, he gently 
lifted me from the ground, saying that [ should 
take cold, and asked me why I did not go home; 
- | but so completely bewildered was I, that, for the 
moment, I was completely dumb, and did not re- 
}| Ply; but, perceiving that I was in trouble, as well 
as perfectly inexperienced, he gently drew me to- 
wards him, took his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and wiped the dust from my face and arms that 
had been taken from the rock. That was more 
tenderness than Ihad mot with since my mother’s 
death; and completely overcome, I buried my face 
in my hands and wept; but he softly laid my head 
upon his bosom, murmuring, ‘Poor child, so 
beautiful, so young, und yet so full of sorrow.’ 

“Need I say how, in my childishness, T nestled 
in his warm embrace; and when, iu a whisper, he 
reminded me that I must return home, how I 
clung to him with a wild, heart-rending sob of ag- 
ony? But it was indeed late, and, with a promise 
that he would mect me again the next night, and 
that I should then tell him all my troubles, I hast- 
ened home with a lighter heart than I had known 
for a long time. 

“ When I got home I was severely punished for 
going off without permission, and sent supperless 
to bed. The next day things went unusually 
pleasant with my aunt and cousins, and they were 
consequently in a much pleasanter humor than the 
day before; seeing which, I, towards sunsct, mus- 
tered sufficient courage to ask for permission to 
again go out for a walk, and to my great astonish- 
ment it was granted. I hastened to the woods, 
my heart bounding with excitement, and, as soon 
T came in range of the rock, I saw the stranger 
sitting there, whittling a stick, and waiting for me; 
hut, as soon as he saw me, he threw down the 
stick and came forward to mect me. 


“Soon he was again seated on the rock, and I 
trembling in his arms. I thought I had found 
that which I had wept for, and what my little soul 
had yearned for; I felt as if he was father, brother, 
protector, all combined. After my emotions had 
subsided, he reminded me of my promise to tell 
him my story; which I did in the simplest manner 
possible. When I had done he looked earnestly 
and pityingly in my face, and said, in the softest 
and most musical voice in the world— 

“*Do you think you would be happier if you 





cry Wretchedness for materials to work with; but | bad a brother? Would you like to he my sister, 
I could not sce it so; the love that he created as 
queen of my soul was like a new-born infant, with 


and do you think you could love me? Edmund 
Ficld_is my name; would you like to call me Ed- 
mund ?” 

“*T do loye you, Edmund,’ said [, throwing my 
arms around his neck, and kissing him, and then 
yazing carnestly, and with a childlike confidence 
in his f And so an hour passed rapid! 
and it was again time for me to go home. 








He ac- 


knew it would be perfectly useless to think ot pre- 


ct it dimmed not its Iustre. Perhaps he knows senting him to my aunt and cousins as my friend, 
‘ot how he has dashed my 


while [ little dreamed of the impropriety of form- 
ing the acquaintance of a stranger. ow should 
Iknow—I, a poor child, that had ever been kept 


found a friend; some one to think kindly of me; 


and my heart had never before so bounded with 
happiness.” 





Chapter It. 


“ONE year had passed away, and I found him 
and his mother, who lived by themselves i 
a handsome residence about a mile from my 
all Tcould desire. [ could not of 
mission to 40 ont, for my aunt see 
me the very happin that I experi 
few short hours of pleasure. 
tion I had ever received, all my lessons of the 
world, showing me all its beauties, all its errors, 















need in those 








lieve, is as noble a woman as is to be found. 

“ Many a time have [ sat ona stool at her feet, 
gazing into her mild, matronly countenance, and 
listening to her sweet teachings; and thoxe few 
hours would compensate me for all the unhappi- 
ness [experienced at home. And he, too, her no- 
ble son; with what a deep and quiet stream my 
love had learned to flow. Little did dream that 
with him it was but a mask of hypo ; but so 
it was; and even when he threw the mask aside, 
he still looked to me like an angel, and I still 
thought him all that was good, noble and true. 

“ But why rehearse the story? Why wring my 
poor torn and bleeding heart with a recital? He i 

gone andTam a rained wreck; and his last words 
were & promise to make me his wife. After he 
had closed the door between us a low fiendish 
laugh fell on my ear, and then a murmured sen- 
tence; but all the word I could hear was ‘ simple.” 
What it meant [did not know, I could not doubt 
him so soon; no, th s impossible. But still it 
hung on my miud dread omen of evil: and 
when [saw his mother, how anxiously [inquired 
for Edmund. But what was my surprise when 
she told me he had gone away on bas ess, and 
would not return for some months. For a’ mo- 
ment my brain reeled, and I staggered beneath 
the sudden blow; but calling to my nid all my 
firmness, I mastered my emotion sutticiently to 
make an apology, and hurriedly leave the house. 

“How [reached home I do not know. Tonly 
know that when I arrived there I was weak and 
trembling, and had scarcely sufticient strength to 
reach my room and throw myself on the bed. But 
no tears could Ished; [was wild with the excite- 
ment, and the thousand thoughts that were rush- 
ing madly through my brain. Ido not remember 
much that happencd for the space of three weeks. 
Once ina while there woul be a few moments 
when my reason would return. Onco or twice 
during those periods I saw the kind features of a 
man leaning over me, ug earnestly into my 
fev, and [ afierwards found it was the doctor. 
Once when my reason returned I found myself 
alone with him. I asked him why I was there, 
and what I had said. He evaded my second ques- 
ton, and told me that Iwas sick aud must not 
aK, 

“What have I been talking about?’ said I, 
again repeating the question, But his look imme. 

diately became yery sad, and he placed his hand 

upon my head and said, with a voice so full of 
pity, kindness and sympathy, ‘poor child;’ then 

there was 2 tear in his manly eye, and a finsh of 

indignation on his noble brow. “Then I knew that 





















































But all the instrue- | 


hands were already dripping with her blood, and 


Thad told my story, and that all was known, and 
I ne again anseunible. 7 3 
ut time passed, and at last I began gs) 

recover; and, one day, I had been altting oad 
had become wearied, and had laid down to rest, 
and fell asleep. How long I had slept I do not 
know; but when [ awoke I heard voices in the 
next room; and there being but a thin partition, 
I could easily hear what was said. T should not 
have thought oF liatening had I not heard my own, 
name mentioned, which immediately and irresi 

bly attracted my attention. Y and irrosista- 


“They were talking about me and hi: 

been the author of the only few hours of aba 
Thad enjoyed since my mother’s death; but had 
80 quickly turned my cup of happiness to gall, 

“*Never, while [ live,’ said my aunt with a 
hypocritical twang, ‘shall she want for a home,’ 
Z God bless the poor orphan,’ said the doctor; and 
his deep and manly tones were trembling’ with 
emotion. 

“Soon after that I was able to £0 round, wien, 
one day, my aunt came to me and told me I must 
leave the house. To say that I was surprised, 
after what [had heard her say to the doctor, only 
half expresses my feclings. “I begged, I pleaded 
with her, [ entreated her to let me Stay, but all to 
no avail; and that night, with the cold wind blow. 
ing, I was sent shelterless from the house, not 
knowing where I should turn even for the night. 
Idared not go to Mrs. Ficlds, for I had lost ali 
confidence, and was ashamed and afraid of the 
world. But the cold soon penetrated my poor 


weak body, and, although I had suffer 


. ed much, 
when I arrived as far as here I felt much less pain, 


but extremely weak and sleepy; and, lady, hi 
you not found me, I should probably have died. 
ae 0 will bless you; as for me, I shall soon be 
at rest. 

And so it was. Day after day her cheeks Ww 
thinner, the hectic spot deeper, and her eyes bright- 
er. But the lines of sorrow wore slowly away, and 
the smile around her mouth grew sweeter, as a 
vision of a more beautiful home daily became 
more and more distinct to her view. Her kind- 
hearted nurse felt no regrets at having taken the 
wander in, although she was a stranger, and more, 
branded by a cold, customary world. But sho 
saw in the soft blue eye, the calm happy counte- 
nance, and the sweet smile, that she was ripening 
for heaven; and one morning, when the few neih- 
bors that would deigu to come in and inquire after 
the fallen one, came in, Mrs. Halton went in with 
a noiseless, solemn tread, and turned down the. 
snow-white sheet from the bed, and Violetta lay 
there with her baby on her bosom, so calm and so 
holy you would have thought her asleep; but long 
would you have waited for the awakening, for 
mother and babe had already awoke in heaven; 
yet so beautiful did they look in death that it 
seemed as if the angel hand that had come to 
guide them home still lingered near the hallowed 
spot, and left the impress of their happiness on the 
features of the mouldering clay. 

A note was sent to Mrs. Weldon, informing her 
where Violetta was, and also of her death; that, 
as her natural guardian, she might oversee the 
proceedings, if she chose. Buta short, cold and 
heartless answer was sent back, informing them 
that as Violetta had left her home in secret, and 
in disgrace, and of her own free will, that it mat- 

not to her what had become of her after thats 
and she wished to have nothing to do in the mat- 
ter, 

When Mrs. Ilalton had read the note she opened. 

her eyes in astonishment at the depth of heartless- 
ness and duplicity shown towards her sister’s 
child, even in death. She then sent word to Mrs. 
eld, in order that she might again behold the 
child with whom she had spent so many happy 
hours, before she was laid in the tomb, 
Often had Mrs. Halton plead with Violetta to al- 
low her to inform Mrs. Field before, but all in 
yain; it was his mother, and she would rather die. 
When Mrs. Field read the letter, pale as death she 
grew with astonishment, and the thousand other 
emotions that instantly filled her soul. Although 
she had heard nothing of Violetta’s misfortune, yet, 
with a prophetic eye, she instantly saw through 
the whole. ler brow was flushed with shame, 
and she wrung her hands in bitter agony. 

“Did my son do all this?” said sho; then she 
buried her face in her hands, and no more could 
be heard, s now and then a bitter moan. 


By and by 2 footstep was heard at the door; she 
started, for well she knew the tread. Then the 
door opened, and her son came in; just arrived in 
the city, returned from the business that had 
taken him abroad. He started forward to greet 
his mother, bus stopped short for a moment, mute 
with surprise, on perceiving the depth of trouble 
that she was in, 

“Mother,” said he at last, “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“My son; him that I once thought so noble!” 
Sill he was perfectly unconscious of her mean- 
ing; for he had scarcely thought of Violetta while 
he had been gone, and knew not that his mother 
knew anything of the affair. 

“Mother, speak,” said he, “and tell me what is 
the matter.” 

“ Come with me,” said she, “and I will show 
you;” and the expression of her face suddenly 
changed to one of firm resolye, and an authority 
which he had never venture to disobey. 

‘They were soon waiking rapidly along the street, 
following the directions given in the letter, until 
they came to the house where Mrs. Halton lived. 
She knocked at the door, which was opened by 
the lady herself, who, after discovering who she 
was, Was much astonished ut her singular manner, 
but nevertheless kindly welcomed her in, 


After introducing her sou, who wonderingly and 
almost mechanically followed her through the 
proceedings, she immediately asked to be shuwn 
to the room where Violetta was. When shown 
the room she arose and bade her son follow her. 
“T told you to follow mo and I would show you 
what was the matter with me,” said she; and then 
she slowly turned down the shect that covered the 
dead. Edmund Yield started; all color instantly 
forsook his face, and he clung to a chair for sup- 
port, 
“ Thero,” said his mother, pointing to the forms 
upon the hed, and looking him full in the face; 
you hive murdered her, as surely as if your 
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stain.” 
“Stained with what?” said he wildly. 
der! I, Edmund Field, a murderer! Thou his gaze 


became fixed upon her countenance. 





“Oh,” said he, “ for one reproachful look; but 


that smile, so beautiful, even in death. It speaks 
of forgiveness! Forgiveness? there is a stain upon 
my brow. Let me go; [am in the presence of an- 
gels; I cannot bear it; even the babe upon her 
bosom haunts me with the guilty stain upon my 
brow. 

He said no more, but weak and exhaustless he 
sank, and was caught by those who stood argund, 
and borne from the room. When he awoke he 
found himself in his own room, having been re- 
ed there in astate of unconsciousness, that the 
red state of his mind might the sooner be 














your brow was already marked with tho deadly 
“ Mur- 


Then said I to myself, ‘ [t you were the wife of the 


“Edmund!” 
There was no answer. felluh, you never could have cleaned an inkhorn 
“ idmund!? like that; you must be the wife of the katib,’” 


said I, bowing in token of assent. 


“Good f 
And how about the 


“So much for the woman. 
money.” 

“The money was quite another business,” re- 
plied the Nagib, smiling with 2 self-satistied ex- 
pression, as he Jeered at me with a lovk full of ar 
fulness and craft. “ You mast have remarked how 
buttery the butter merchant was, and how greasy 
his hands were in particular, Well, I put the 
money into a vessel of hot water, aud upon ex- 
amining the water carefully, I could not find that 
asingle particle of grease had come (o the surface. 
Then said I, to myself, ‘This money belongs to the 
fruiterer, and not to the butter merchant; for, 
had it befonged to the latter, it must have been 
greasy, and the grease would have shown ou the 


Still no answer. 

Then she sank on the bed, and her silver- 
crowned head fell across his cold breast; and 
when they came to part them ouly the bodies re- 
mained, for the mother and son had gone together ; 
to the spirit land. 












Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
ALONE. 
oO* a@ midsummer dry, ‘mong the newly-mown hay, 
Sat J iu the cool Jeaty shade. 
But T sat not alone, on this sweet clover throne 
For niused al my side a fair maid. 
white hand, that the rosy air fanned, 
like a pearl, lay dn mine; 








And atin 
Passing rai 








TO LIZZIE T****9*+, 
RIGUT shines the moonlight al) around, 
Bright shines the moonlight far and near; 
Fair is the night, but every sound 
Serves to remind me thouw’rt not here. 
Gone are the days when, wandering, we 
Stood by the brooklet’s rippling flow; 
Gone are the days when, full of g) 
We rambled ou the mountain's brow. 








O! by-gone days! ye came and went 

Like visions in the midnight dream; 
O! by-gone hours! sv quickly spent 

In cnnoing o'er some well-known theme. 
The theme itxelf has not grown old, 

‘The my stic spell comes "round ime now; 
Be still, my heart! grow not so cold; 

Lam alone, tor where art thou? 








Bright shines the moon, visions’ rest 
Come to me in my coltage home; 














duuuts now, 





As her heart spake the vow that uly spir 
“Evermore, evermore Lain thine!” 


Then her goul-lighted eyes, that a Peri might prize, 
Looking thrillingly down into mine, 

In mute eloquence swcet, this dear vow did repeat, 
Evermore, evermore I ain thiue! ” 





cahned. ee i, i 2 
“Where am I?” said he; “was it a dream? She 


is not dead! Tell me, docs she not live? that I may 
repair the injury. Oh, why was I carried again 
into her angel-presence ?” 

“Tt wag to awaken remorse,” said his mother; 
“that I might see if there was one spark of hu- 
manity left in my son.”” 

Weeks passed away, and still Edmund Ficld 
wandered around, halt bereft of reason; so sudden 
had the scene been forced upon him, and so une: 

ected had_ the words of his mother been burned 
in his soul. When she said “his brow was 
marked with the guilty stain,” the words had been 
stamped there, and from that moment he ever 
sceined to think that it was so. 

“ Wash it aw: he would say, in a paroxism 
of agony; “ will it always be there?) Must I wear 
it toalleternity?” And at avother time he would 
wander to the churchyard, and, kneeling over 
Violetta’s grave, would plead all night with Heav- 
en. But months still wore away, and remorse had 
made him askeleton. Lis sleep was short, and 
disturbed by troubled dreams. 











And the sun long did stay, with ringlets to play, 
Which, iris-like, cireled her head, 

On this midsummier noon, whilst the mcadow’s perfume 
Floating upward, with heaven was wed. 








On this midwinter night, in the moon’s ghastly light, 
Sit J near a sepulelire new; 

But I sit all alone, tor icart’s dove has own 

Krom my Dreast to the desolate yew. 


And the weird winds do sigh in the sere branches high, 
And re-echo my spirit dirge, 

With the voice of the roar, on the iron-bound shore, 
Of the pitilesy ocean surge. 


In my vision-lit sleep, go like death, calm and deep, 

The lips of my iost one meet mine; 
And a cad weary wail murmurs sett on th 
“Evermore, evermore J am thine! ? 
1. V. GRexng. 


















gale, 








Chapter Iv. 
UMMER againcame. It was just one year from 
the day that Violetta and her babe was laid in 
the grave. Edmund Field was as wenk as a child. 
He had_ been unusually depressed throuzh the 
day, and early in the evening retired to rest. 
Two or three hours passed away and Mr: 
prepared to retire, but first stepped in to see her 
gon, as he had been unusually calm since he re- 
tired. She found him sleeping as calm and peace- 
ful as a child. A faint smile was on his lips, 
which spoke of rest and happiness, She nid her 
nd gently on his head, but his sleep was sound, | ment, the Nagib said, addre: 
sound, and it failed to distarb him in the}  “ Leave this 
least; not a muscle of his face was changed. She: hour;” on wh 
quickly noticed the change, for many a time had, salutations and retired. 
she awakened him from his troubled dreams by ; The second case was one between a jekat and a 
the same simple act. | xibdai, or, in other words, a fruiterer and a butter 
“ God bless him,” said she, while an expression | merchant—the latter very much besmearcd with 
of pleasure rested on her pale and care-worn face; | butter; the former clean. 
“he has at last one hour of rest.” After watching} The fruiterer sai 
him auxiously for soine time she left him and re- , butter from this man, and drew out my purse, full 
tired to rest. ‘of money, to pay for the butter he had put in my 
Early in the morning she awoke, arose and : goulla, when, tempted by the sight of the coins, he 
dressed hersel{ and went into his room. LHe was | seized me by the wrist. I cried * thief? but he 
awake, but she instantly noticed that achange had. would not let ime go; and thus have we come be- 
mind. He turned hi 


THE JUSTICE OF THE NAGIB. 


TE first of two cases was one between a katiy 
and a fellah—that er and nt— 
the wife of the latter having ben taken away from 












claim upon her. 
The woman declined to acknowledge either the 
one or the other of them as her husband, or, rathe 
she acknowledged them both—a view of the ¢ 




















Having heard both sides, 








ing the claimants, 




















































taken place in hi 

face to her, but it was now beaming with a quiet he gsasping my wrist with his. “And now, by Mo- 

happin re? hammed, our great prophet, swear that this man 
“ Mother,” said he, “ the guilty stain is washed ' lies in saying that I have stolen h 


inoney is truly mine.” : 
The butter merchant said :—* This man came to 


‘buy a goulla of butter from me, and when I bad 
“Last night, when [ retired, [ thought if Lcould , filled it, he said, ‘Mast thou change of an abu-math- 
have had but one word from Violeta betore she ya (Spani ster?”) L sear: hed my pocket, from 
died, just to have told me I was forgiven, it would “which [drew out my hand fall of money, which I 
have saved me hours of imisery; bat that could ' placed upon the sill of my shop, from which he 
not be; but how long and earnestly L plead with: snatched it, and was going off wih my butter and 
Heaven for peace, [cannot tell, But at last [went my money, when L seized him by the wrist, and 
to sleep; by and by a strain of the sweetest music cried, ‘thief? but, in spite of iny cries, he refused 
Was wafted to my cars that ever I had heard. ‘to return my property to me, and [have brought 
Nearer and nearer it came, and as it approached [ 
was completely entranced with its melody. And now, by Mohammed, our 
“Then I looked around to see where [ was, and | [swear that this man lies in saying that [ have 
from whence came the sounds. ‘Then [found that , stolen his moncy, for that moncy is truly mine.” 
rything was changed; [ The N 





from my brow, and at last Dam forgiven.” s 
“Tell me,” said she, “ what do you mean?” and 


he continued— 

































hus. reat prophet, 








ng—Dbreathing, | 


s liv 
T could lave | th 
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¢, but neither of them vari 
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him by the former, who maintained that he had a | yis y 

* Foe 
time up stai 
went up to her and said,—‘ dane, ) 


v 


ri : i down.” 
which rendered it dec idedly embarrassing. u 
and reficcted a mo-} ent did slightly skip hi 
2 ,, carving-knite 
roman here, aud return in half an | 5 
h the Aanb and fellah made their} merely to f 
walking ont with her son-in- 
Was any harm in it, but when a woman was mar 





i 
obey him, or was she to please herself? 


“Thad been to buy some | ¢, 
to her the 17th’ chapter of Revelations, which 
treated of the mystical Babylon, the mother of 
harlots and the abominations of the carth. 
laugh.) 
he W 7 upon her 
pale thin fore you—I squeezing my money in my hand, and | tg helieve that she V 
to man. 
would pass belief. 
money, for that nothing but a tr 
sought to overthrow him and get him into her 
snare, 
he meant a drag-net 
cage; and her obje 
round 





a . +, nd Wi 
Then he said, after ay crete 


afterwards at Brighton, 
tion on the grownd of 
uw 
being then a widow with five children; and the 
respondent a widower with tow, 





ter who 
habit of using foul Jangua 





surface of the wate! : 
At this I bowed very low, and said— 


elf could have rendered a decision 


Solomon him 
y anil wisdom,” 


with more sa 








CURIOUS CASE. 


N the English Court of Divorce the case of Rush 
e, Rush came before ell. The pe- 
tidoner, the wife of a tailor at Chichester, and 
sought a judicial ‘i 
iF ruclty. The part 
rried on the 5th of April, 1858, the petitioner 





















The petitioner 
tared that she had an annuity, and that she had 


stocked her husband's shop for him. About three 


after the marr he snid he wished to get 
cr clenched 
In the following November he kicked he 
apped_her face because he 
tpproved of her going to London to see her dang 
L just been confined. Ue was in the 
we to her, and he told 
her that be would only give her to the next Lent 
‘o live, Iu order to anmoy her, he used sometimes 
o refuse to eat anything but dry bread, and to 
read portions of Scripture to her, 
The y ipondent denied that he had ever kicked 
but one day when she had been a long 
neglecting her domestic duties, he 
owd better 
ips, be kicked 
tnirs more quickly than 
hed the bottom respond- 
wt face, Did once take np a 
nd he would be recompensed, 
aid that in joculay manner, intending 
hten her, Objecied to her constantly 
w—not that ther 









ist, 
down stairs and 



































walk down stairs, or you may, per 
She went down 


m she 








usual; and wl 








but he only 









ied toa husband was she bound to honor and 
If the 


would the habitations of mankind be- 
as very fond of Scriptures. Had read 





utter, W! 
ome ? 
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(A 
use he did not quite look 
Had every on 
a curse, and not a blessing 
nent he had r ed from her 

(Laughter,) She had been 
wcherous hypocrite, who had 





Did that be 
$a prudent worn 









The tor 





By her snare he meant a trap. By a trap 

By a drag-net he meant a 
was to put a yoke of bondage 
his neck—which no man could endure. 
ter.) Had been compelled to haye the wo- 
Told her so the morning of the wedding, 














before her daughters; and reminded her that she 
still had time to draw back. 
behind her as 
Hi 7 4 or 
him hither, in order that you may judge between | 4) 
spondent told him that the wor 
The man said, “If you hav 

, t yee yan have, God bl 
ib caused the complainants to repeat} and an 


Had once come wp 
as Walking in the street, and 
shoulder with b 
fing past, and re- 
¢ his wife, 
ife than I 
(La one day 
jail, That was beeause be 
Jiton, and could not find 





ey 
given her a poke ont 
There was a groom 













you,” 
cht in Lewes 
er in Br 
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“Tn good faith, I doubt whether the great King 


Calm is the night, and 1 am blest 
In musing on the days to como. 
Days when my heart muy bound again, 
For its Joumier beat is quite forgot; 
Days when I hear the sound agai, 
Of those loved words, “ Forget me not.” 
Mus. Jutta Louise WuvELeR. 








THE BOATMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

IE following remarkable story has all the in- 

terest of a romance; yet it is true, and the par- 
ties are still living: 
It was in the memorable year of 1814, when the 
allied armies were concentrated about Paris. A 
youug licutenant of dragouns was engaged with 
three or four Hungarians, who, after having re- 
ceived several smart strokes trom his sabre, man- 
aged to send a ball into his shoulder, to pierce his 
chest with a thrust from a lance, and to leaye him 
for dead ou the bank of the river. 
On the opposite side of the stream a boatman 
and his daughter had been watching the unequal 
fight with tears of desperation. But what could 
an old, unarmed man do, or a pretty child of. si 
teen? However, the soldier—for such the boatman, 
was—had no svoner seen the officer full from his 
horse than he and bi: ughter rowed most vigor- 
ously for the other side. 
Then, when they had deposited the wounded 
man in their boat, these worthy people crossed the 
river again, but with faint hopes of reaching the 
military hospital in time. 
“You have been hardly treated, my boy,” said 
the old guardsman to him; “ but here am {, who 
have gone further still, and come home.” 
The silent and fixed attitude of Lieutenant 
S- , Showed the extreme agony of. his pains, 
and the hardy buatman soon discovered that the 
blood which was gathering about the wound on his 
lett side would shortly terminate his existence, He 
turned to his youthful daughter 
“Mary,” he said, “you have heard me tell of. 
my brother; he died of just such another wound. 
as this here. Well, now, had there been only 
somebody by to suck the hurt, his life would have 
been saved,” 
The boatman then landed, and went to look for 
two or three more soldiers to help him to carry the 
officer, leaving his daughter in charge of him, 
The girl looked at the sufferer for a moment or 
two. What was her emotion when she heard him 
sigh so deeply; not that he was resigning life in 
the first Hower of his age, but that he should die 
without a mother's kiss. 
“My mother! my dear mother!’ said he; “I 
die without—’ 
Iler woman’s heart told her what he would have 
id. Her bosom heaved with sympathy, and her 
s ran over, 
Then she remembered what her father said; she 
thought how her unele’s life might have been 
saved. In an instant, quicker than thought, she 
tore open the oflicer’s coat, and the generous girl 
recalled him to life with her lips. 
Amid this holy occupation the sound of foot- 
steps was heard, and the blushing heroine fled to 
the other end of the boat. father’s 
surprise, as he came up with two soldiers, when 
he saw Lieutenant S- » Whom he expected to 
tind dead, open his eyes and ask for his deliverer. 
The boatmin looked at his child and saw it all. 
































































































still 1 was so light it seemed as it ’ 
floated like a feather; the yery atmosphere around ifrom his, first: statement. y bur the next day three persons offered to. 
me seemed fraught with a calm, quiet, almost | moment 3 reflection :-— y be bound for him, Had’ since be » living alone, | The poor girl came to him with her head bent 
inysterious happitiess, as if an unseen agency goy- Leave this money here, and return in half an | Wanted no more wives; should rejoice to get rid | down. She wasabout to excuse herself, when her 
cerned it. i E jhour,” on which the truiterer, who had all along | of this on father, embracing her with enthusiasm, raised her 
“Then [looked again, and [saw something ap- , kept his hold of the money, deposited itin a wooden |” sip (, Cresswell. said the case required a great] spirits, and the oflicer thanked her in’ these pro- 
proaching. rew nearer I saw it was a com- | bowl, brought by one of the guard; and both com: | qeq] of consideration, for it very nearly approach | phetie words— 
pany, that illiancy as it approached. | plainants having made their situations, “he (od the line which divided those cases in which he| “You have saved my life; it belongs to you.” 
When they were gone, the Nagib quitted his seat | ouent to interfere from those he ought not. Peo-| After this she tended him and. became. his 
nurse; nothing would be taken but from her 





grew solter, unt 





Gradually their s 
as the, me in contact with me, it died awa 


awhisper. Then one, tie most benutiful of the 
band, separated from the rest, and on her bosom 
she carried a b: 
“Ob, how rad 
my spirit-bride. 









atly beautiful was my Violetta, ;ly to his seat. The partics interested were all 
hen she placed her hands inmy , present, and the katib , ah were called up. 
own, and with her own sweet lips kissed away te |“ Here,” said the Nagib, addressing the hatib, 
stain from my brow, and told me to be happy; “take thy wife and lead her away, for she is thine 


that she would watch ie on earth, and wail for ine truly.” ‘ ; oe 
in heaven. Oh, how the touch of the lips of an} ‘Then, turning to his guards, and pointing to the 


angel thrilled through my frame; but it awoke me rfellah, hesaid— ns i 
from my dream, and on looking around Violetra! “Give this man fifty blows of a courbash on the 


and my babe was goue; but the pardon and peace | soles of hix feet.” Se em : 
have remained; and now, though it be years in ‘The katib walked off with his wife, and the 
coming, [have only to await the Summons, to mect | guards gave the fellah fifty blows of a courbash on 
land!” the souls of hiv feet. 






































smixerable as the 











LACHRY MAL, 


r(x dim herizon, 

Pin pied in the glowing mize: 

Pahny groves, aud lakes, and mountains 

ou from the tracklees 1 

But the wanderer, wort and weal 
Spurring to a peaceful shude, 

From his longing gnze receding, 
Sees the pictured promise fade. 





















Thus the fairy 
Glades me 
Lures ine ever hoping, onward 


realm of Poesy. 
la vision bright, 











my angel-bride in the , 

“My God, [ thank thee,” said his mother; | Next cume the fruiterer and the butter mer- rT 1 
any noble hoy,” chant, in their turn. ‘Toa haven of delight; 

i ( ib to the fruiterer, “ here Thus its glamour, shining, paling, 





“once again he is 

From that day Edmund recovered, and slowly | 
revained his wonted health and strength, But all is thy mone, 
Wings in atter lite was marked with upright-. own purse, an 


“ Here,” said the N: 
veriily didst how take 





it from thine 






nd never Gid it belong tv him by whuin 


thonart accused.” 4 
' Then, turning to his guards, and potting to the 






ness and nolt 

Years pass ark locks beeane 
tinged with silver, Whenone diy he was taken sick 
otatever. byerything was done tor him Unit wis 
inthe power of mortal, but all to no avail, the | 


summons came, ‘ 
nto bury me by the side of Violetta, 


said he to his mother. 

A few hougs after his face suddenly became ra- 
diant with je.“ Hark!” said he, “they are 
coming; [ hear their music. Nearer, nearer; ob, 

*tis they; and there, the most 












;courbash on the soles of his feet. 

When the court had risen, [ asked the Nagib 
how he ascertained that the woman was the wife 
of the katib, aud the moucy the property of the 


how heautitul! Yes | fruiterer, eens a, 
beautiful of the brilliaut throng is Violetta, and | “Nothing more simple,” replied he. “You saw 
my own hobie son. They welcome me! Mine at }how [ went iuto the fourth story with te woman 
last, mine now, furever hand the money. Well, when we arrived there 1 

During this scene Mrs. Field had been ¢g ordered her suddenly to clean iy inhhorn, when, 
statue-like and motionless, on her son, When he ; like one aceustumed to that work, she at once took 

ad pronounced the laste words she laid one with- jit, drew out the cotton from it, washed it properly 
Land called his name. | replaced it on the staud, and filled it with fresn ink. 






























ered hand upon his Ly 














Dreamy mirage of the soul, 
Leaver niv plodding on lite» highway, 
Nearing not the envied goal. 








feet, 
chinge fountain, 





cool ret 












‘The dread Simoon’s prison breath? 


‘Thus upon my soul's aspiring, 
Comes the derolating blart, 

Of a grief beyond consolement, 
With a meinory of the Fast; 

‘Thus, my heart-wounds vainly healing, 
Open to its subtile airy 

And my cager thirst is buflled 
By the tever of avepair! 

eh eae 








not be recalled. a 





+ A word and a stone onee launched can- 








in at the door of the vestibule, and went up into the ple might make one another 
fourth story of the tower, taking with him the WO" liked; but the Court must be satistied that there | hand. No wonder that with such a urse he at 
‘man and money in ¢ pute, At the appointed mo-| was uf actual violence before it could de-| length recovered. Mary was as pretty as she was 

ment he returned with them, and went back calm-] ¢ ion. good, 
Meanwhile Master Capid, who is very busy in 


nother wound; and there 
was only one way to cure it, so very deep it was. 
he boatman’s di became Madaine 8: 
Her husband is now, nota simple lieutenant, but 
wv lieutenant general, and the boatman’s daughier 
is as clegant and graceful a lady as any that’ you 
ee at court. 





such cases, gave him 
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Love anp Scicipr ry York.—A case 
of suicide which has created a painful sensation 
in York, occurred early the other morning. From, 
what we have heard respecting it, it appears that 
Jady, only eighteen years old, aamed 
2) 10 £1500, had 
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been sent tr 
ther, Mrs. Wray, at Howorth, ne 
in consequence of some one paying his addre: 
vw her who was not probably acceptable tw the 
nly. ‘This had preyed upon her mind and led 
her to connnit adetermined vet of stieide. Ou Sune 





















i Leaping there his hps to meet, 

The truiterer walked off with his money, and the Moe eee eter ye day she inflicted a wound on her throat with a pen 
gtaurds gave the butter merchant filtty blows of a Watts athwart his onward pathway’ k but it not having the desired effect, she TUXU 
early on the following morning, and, without the 


knowledge of the other inmates, teft the house, 
having on only a portion of her clothing. When 
she was missed, 2 search was made for her, and a 
small portion of her clothing was fou upon the 
banks of the river Foss, near to Monkbridge, and 
about a mile from her grandmother's. Th te 
rally gave r to the supposition that she had 
drowned herself, and the supposition 
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ed after drags lad been ised for sometime, by the 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
STARS, 


OLDN stare of heaven smiling 
In the silent midnight skies, 
Softer stars of azure guzing 
‘On the earth like angel's eyes: 


Oft my soul to you ascendeth 
To those realms of light above, 
While within my bosom blendeth 
Feelings of both awe and love. 


Ot ye stars for ever shining, 
Ever gazing on the earth, 
Ever gazing on our sadness, 
‘Ever gazing on our mirth, 


Oft I watch and wait your coming 
‘As I'd wait for absent friends, 

For the softness of your presence 
‘Many a blissful moment lends. 


‘Are there hearts like mine, all lonely, 
Dwelling with the stare of night? 

Are there mortals with ye dwelling 
In blue realms of eweet delight? 


‘Wnuisper, whisper, stars of sadness, 
Whisper, whisper, stars of love; 
‘Whisper to me all the secrets 
Of your home of joy above! 


‘Whisper, whisper not of sadness, 
Whisper with the evening's breath, 

‘Whisper endless Joy and pleasure. 
‘Winsper not of woe and death. 


Ah! your eyes of blue seem weeping. 
‘No, twas but the tears in mine! 

Now I see, with hopetul feelings, 
‘That ye grandly, softly shine. 


Shining down on me, and telling, 
Mid misfortune to be true, 
Till with you on high I'm dwelling, 
Dwelling proudly, stars, with you. 
James W. McDermott. 





Original. 


THE TWO FLIRTS. 


BY GEO. W. LE CATO. 


Ma WESTON was unquestionably the 
belle of the little village of L—. The young 
jauies had already acknowledged her superior 
charms, and since this was the case, no one at- 
tempted to gainsay the fact. 

And weli she deserved the title. She was a 
young lady of superior talent, of well-trained mor- 
als, and of a good education. Add to this the 
wealth of her parent and her veuus-like beauty, 
and you will have a general idea of our charming 
heroine, Human nature, however free from fault 
it may sometimes appear, must have its blemishes 
and imperfections, and we must naturally turn to 
sec where that imperfection exists in the young 
Jady before us. 

Mattie was the only child of an indulgent parent. 
She had been reared in luxury, having her wishes 
rratified as soon as expressed, and her idle whims 
Borne with by a kind aunt, who had encountered 
the task of training her. Consequently it is not to 
De wondered ut that she grew up, in & measure, a 
spoiled and petted child; and, after having devel- 
oped into womanhood, have carried thither a few 
marks of her childish imperfections, which a 
father’s eye had fuiled to observe and correct. 

There seemed to be a natural pre-disposition in 
Mattie’s nature to trifle with those whom her su- 
perior attractions brought before her notico—a 
natural result arising from the fact that she had 
been too often complimented upon the charms she 
really did possess. The circumstances under 
which she had been brought up, though they ought 
not to be spoken of’ in palliation of her after lite, 
certainly had an effect upon our Mattie’s conduct 
which was deplorable, Some young ladies, though 
similarly reared, do not suffer from such effects, 
owing, no doubt, to the difference of disposition 
and feeling. 

She had not long completed her education before 
halt’ of the marriageable young men of the village 
had received their sharc of encouragement and 
coldness in turn, and still no one was found to 
make the slightest impression upou her feelings. 

Ayear before this period a young gentleman, 
the son of a distinguished attorney, had graduated 
ata modern university, and was gaining a lofty 
reputation by his taleut as an orator. He had 
chosen the profession which his father had chosen 
before him, and promised to outstrip him in the 
pursuit of professional eminence. Be this as it 
inay, it is certain that he had gained, during a 
limited period, a crowd of admirers, composed 
mostly of the young ladies of the village who were 
trying to exccl in capturing his heart. 

His personal appearance was well calculated to 
win admiration, and his polished manners, togeth- 
er with his cultivated mind, added the finishing 
touch, But, like our heroine, he must have his 
faults; and, strange to say, faults of the same 
stamp. Like her he had been ruined, the petted 
child of an admiring household, in luxury and 
ease. Like her he had been complimented too 
much upon his beauty and qualifications, and, like 
her, promised to bo a “ deceiver.” 

With two such characters in a small village, as 
Frank Livingston and Mattie Weston, mach harm 
must natural lly accrue; both being well calculated 
gain affection, and grievously well calculated to 

fe with it, they were king and queen of any 
sociable party or picnic which the good people 
brought about; and though they had never met, 
each had been working « sad havoc among the 
tender hearts of unsuspectinjr males and females. 

Mattie had grown up since Frank was at school, 
and indeed he had not lived in the village except 
the three years before this period. Consequontly 
they had never become acquainted with each oth- 
er, and had never tried their powers the one upon 
the other. 

Mr. Weston, Mattie’s father, having some legal 
Matters to attend to, called upon Frank for advice. 
At the end of the conversation he invited our 
young friend to his splendid mansion to see some 
papers which had a bearing upon tho business be- 
fore them; and, as Frank was anxious to sce our 
beauty, he readily accepted the invitation. From 
that time he became a constant visitor at Mr. 
Weston’s, and an ardent admirer of his accom- 
plished daughter. 

To Frauk, under ordinary circumstances, this 
fact might have promised much pleasure; but to 

be in love with a coguette was more than he could 
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calmly think upon. No doubt the remembrance 
of his folly came back to him, and no doubt he felt 
that Heaven was dealing out a just retribution for 
the unhappiness he had brought upon others 
through his false notion of pleasure. ? 

Summoning up his courage ho tremblingly ap- 
proached the subject which had engaged his atten- 
tion for the last few months; but an almost eva- 
sive reply and an adroit turn in the conversation, 
by his fair listener, threw him as far off the sub- 
ject as he was before, Again he carefully com- 
menced to unfold his heart’s story, when the same 
change in the subject of conversation was made, 
and he was no nearer than before. Disgusted 
with everything he saw and heard, ho rushed from 
the room and walked slowly and sadly down the 
shaded street which Ied to his own home. 7 

By this time his mind was bordering upon dis- 
traction. To go boldly up and tell her the story of 
his heart’s affections, ho thought, would ensure 
him a biuntrefusal, if not an evasive, jilting reply; 
and to know that she was playing with him was 
almost madness. 

“ An!” he exclaimed, “ she is exulting over the 
influence which her charms have thrown around 
me, and I must tamely submit while she leads me 
captive to her will.” 

The thought that his actions had caused such 
feelings came up to his mind to add 1 new sorrow 
tohis already oppressive one. Little did he think 
that there might be a time when he would suffer 
as he had caused others—tho victims of his idle 
folly—to suffer. 

Sometimes he would form resolutions to forget 
her, if possible, in the duties of his profession; but 
Pooks which before he had loved to study were 
now thrown aside as soon as picked up; he had 
no taste for anything except to think of his sor- 
row, and to devise plans for its alleviation. Mad- 
dened by this suspense, he commenced making 
preparations to leave his home, determined to quit 
a place where he was constantly in pain at the 
realization of events which he could not alter. 





Three years had rolled away, and still Frank 
Livingston lingered abroad. Tidings came to his 
friends from him which assured them he was wan- 
dering from place to place, never isficd, an ex- 
ile from home, and friends, and fame. That mind, 
which promised in the beginning to shed. such a 
halo of glory around his youthful brow, now in- 
active lay with her mighty powers chained to one 
object. “His frame, so healthy and vigorous, now 
wasting away from disease, looked like a shadow 
of what it once was. Unrequitted affection and 
the remembrance of his youthful follies had im- 
paired the noble structure, and all that ouce looked 
noble had now put on the robes which sorrow! 
makes her victims wear as a mark of a sad dis- 
tinction. 

Once more letters came, Frank would be at 
home in two more wecks. How slowly the time 
wore away. Slowly enough to one, who had wept 
throughout three Jong years, and looked for his 
return. She, like Frank, had Pale beneath the 
same malady. She had visited famous places of 
resort, to catch again the roseate hue of health for 
her cheek and the fire of vigor for her eye. Now, 
returned, she calmly waited for death to claim its 
victim. 














Once more they are seated together; not in the 
stiff attitude they were in when they last sat there. 
Locked in the embrace of affection’s strength, they 
are trying in vain to live over again, and in this 
manner, those days of gricf which have marked 
them more than many years could have done. 

“ And you were not trifling with me when you 
always evaded my declaration?” 

“No, Frank; [thought you were attempting to 
trifle with me, and I wished to avoid it.” 

“ And our reckless folly brought on all this! nay, 
might have ended our existence, and neither would 
have known the other returned the affection.” 
“Yes, Frank, it has taught me a lesson, from 
sad experience; and I trust that we may never 
bring such another grief upon our heads by such 
thoughtless, silly conduct.” 

And thus they mourned over the sorrow which 
might have been avoided by strict conformity to 
the rules of justice and right, 











Original. 
MARY, HANNAH AND I. 


HERE Indian Creck’s blue waters run, 
One balmy day in spring, 

While basking in the noonday sun, 
‘The birds did sweetly sing; 

Then on those banks, go green and fair, 
Where gentle zephyrs sigh, 

°Mid Flora’s gems were gléaners there, 
Mary. Hannah and I. 


There bloomed the sweét forget-me-not, 
And lily of saffron hue; 

And near by, on a verdant spot, 
The Scotland blue-bells grew. 

0! how I long again to stand 
Amid such flowery geins, 

And gee stretched forth that pretty hand 
To break their tender stems. 


‘Who on beauty Jooks with longing eye, 
May feel a relng flames weet 
‘0 If] not tell the reason wuy 
upid’s arrows to me came, 
While on the bank of Indian Creek, 
Where forest trees grow high, 
"Mid Flora’s gems were gleaners three, 
Mary, Hannah and I. 
Aveustus WALLACE. 








SKULL, BRAIN AND INTELLECT. 


HE nature of the union between the soul and 
the body has ever been regarded as a mystery 
which uninspired philosophy could not explain; 
and the extent to which the immortal spirit may, 
during its residence on earth, be influenced by the 
tenement of clay in which he dwells has never 
been fully understood, thouzh some truths on that 
subject are now generally acknowledged. 

If we knew more of the human hody, in its re- 
lations with the spirit within, we could understand 
much that is intelligible in the history of every 
man, and could also explain the apparent incon- 
sistencics and contradictions in the he f each ine 
dividual; but the subject is more extensive than it 
is generally believed to he hy those who admit its 
importance. The student of the scionce of human 
nature mects with so many anomalous cases that 
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roblem of each character becomes too intri- 
cure for the superficial observer. T hough there he 
a “science” which unfolds the mysteries of our 
material nature, it is found to bo a true scicnce 
only when it is in good hands. We need only re- 
fer to a few instances to show how the world may 
find in asingle character an cnigimat that it eae 
not solve, and how the wise may err in judging 
men who cannot be appreciated until they are scen 
in the clear light of a moro extensive knowledge, 
than the mere phrenologist brings to the snbject. 

‘At a time when the new science of phrenology 
was still in its infancy, when it was very imper- 
fectly understood, and when none but Gall and 
Spurzheim were its advocates, the celebrated er tic 
and classic scholar, Richard Porson, died of apo- 
plexy. He had not long been Professor of Greek 
jn tho University at Cambridge, England; was dis- 
tinguished for great acutencss and solidity of judge 
ment, intense application, and a stupendous mem: 
ory. His immense erudition had rendered him an 
object of universal admiration and his head, 
being the subject of general curiosity, was opened 
and inspected by the anatomists. The account giv- 
cn of the dissection says, that “To the consterna« 
tion of all phrenologists, but to the consolation of 
all blockheads, his skull was found to be thicker 
than that of any man that had been dissected in 
Europe.” The phenomenon was considered inex- 
plicable, and Dr. Gall was consulted. The founder 
of phrenology regarded the case as a perplexing 
one, and only answered ¢ 

“How so much knowledge could be got into 
such a cranium as that I cannot, indeed, compre- 
hend; but I can well understand that, having once 
got into it, it would never be able to get out again. 

The science which claimed that the temple in 
which the soul dwelt could exert an influence over 
the powers of the soul itself, was then new, and 
Dr. Ball had still much to learn. He combatted 
twenty years longer with the professors who stood. 
at the head of theology, law and medicine; and 
then, Ieaving his carliest and greatest pupil, Spurz- 
heim, to carry on the battle. Dr. Gall died at Pa- 
ris, in 1828. It was thought proper that the man 
who had examined so many heads should have 
his own examined also. Again the anatomists 
were astonished to find a cranium thicker than 
had ever been since the death of Porsons—at least 
twice as thick as any other they cowd find —and 
the channels worn by the arteries within were 
deeper than ever before seen. The soul had made 
a happy escape from a massive prison, where it 
had long struggled with storms without and phys- 
ical disease within. 

We find many examples among illustrious men, 
in different ages and countries, of intense activity 
of mind, accompanied by some extraordinary de- 
yelopment of the bones of the head, and other 
physical peculiaritie Cardinal Ximenes, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and Prime Minister of Spain, 
while toiling incessantly for the reform of the 
Spanish Government under Ferdinand and Isahel- 
la, converting the Moors to the Catholic religion, 
or leading a military expedition to the shore of 
Africa, was contin' tormented with pain in the 
head, which no remedy would remove. The war- 
rior stateman in the dress of an archbishop with a 
suit of armor over it, was little more than a “ liv- 
ing skeleton.” He is described as “ zannt, grace- 
Jess and unprepossessing ; his austerities had reduc- 
ed him to a walking anatomy, though his carriage 
was erect, his forehead unwrinkled, his feature 
sharp and thin, his eyes small, dark and dee] 
and the general expression of his countenance 
pulsive and severe.” Such was the 

the tall and ghos 
ish fortress of O 
son to the sword. When tortured by neural; 
headache he ruled Spain by the force of hi 
will; and, when asked by what authority he ruled, 
he only pointed to his loaded non. Ximenes 
died in 1517, and his head was carefully examined 
forty years afterward, It was found so compact 
and solid that every vestage of the sutures was 
obliterated, and the whole formed one hard and 
firm bone. To this peculiarity the Abbe Richard 
attributed the stateman’, Meri during life. 
He says that when Richelieu died in 16-4 
the reason why he had never suffered from he 
ache was seen; twelve small cireular perforations 
were found through the skull, “through which the 
vapors from his brain continually exhaled.” This 
great statesman had carried on wars for and 
against the different sects and governments of 
Christendom, and then “covered up his crimes with 
the red mantle” of murder and assassination. To 
such a man life is unhappy, and death terrible. 
We pass abruptly to more interesting characters. 

Baron Larrey, the chief surgeon of Napoleon I., 
says his illustrious associate in Egypt, Monge, 
made him a visit many years after the downfall of 
the Empire. “The good old man,” says Larrey 
“shed tears of sorrow” when he spoke of the loss 
of all his former patrons, offices and titles. Pro- 
found melancholy and intolerable weariness of life 
darkened his closing years. After death it was 
found that the arteries of his brain had hardened 
into bone. Ilis mind and body had acted and re- 
acted upon each other. Foureroy, the chemi: 
closed his life, also, in gloomy wretchedness ;— 
and in his brain, also, the arteries were found Os- 
sified. 

But few men have been less perfectly understood 
than Lord Byron. The phrenologist inspects all 
the portraits, busts and memorials of the poet that 
can be found, and feels but partially satistied. 
But is there, not something both higher and deep- 
er in Byron’s genius than the mere physical con- 
formation of his head would ever reveal? Is there 
not a loftier spirituality, as well as a lower sensual- 
ism in his most briiliant works than the shape of 
the brain could alone have shown us? He was 
the subject of disease through many years of his 
life. He had inherited a feeble, irritable constitu 
tion, and suffered all his life the penalties of an- 
cestral vices; and all that he achieved or endured 
on carth only cultivated a morbid activity of the 
brain and nerves. 

England was his home; but it was an unhappy 
one, and he left it. Afterward, while devotine his 
life, energies and fortune to the liberation of un- 
happy Greece, he gradualiy sank under the com- 
bined influences of malaria, great mental exertion 
and dexpondency, and died at Missolonghi on the 
19th of April." The post mortem examination 
solved many of the mysteries of his life, and un- 
ravelled the perplexing web of the many contra- 
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dictions in his character. The skull, like that of 
Cardinal Ximenes, pres n'ed the most remarkable 
compactness, having no sutures between the differ- 
ent parts of. it, but all the different bones were 
consolidated into one, the head resembling that of 
a man half a century older than the poet. In 
other respects, there was nothing remarkable—ex- 
cept the evidence of long-continued irritation, such 
as must have rapidly exhausted the powers of life. 
Itwas this state of his brain which heightened and 
intensified his feelings, and produced many of the 
wildest aberrations of his erratic genius. 


EMMA DEAN. 


HERE the rays of golden sunlight 
Glimmer o'er the Joyous sea: 
Near my happy home of childhood 
‘emma oft has strayed with me. 
Where the dusky shades of twilight 
Deepen o’er the sighing sea, 
Sleepe in death the gentle Emma, 
Nevermore to stray with me. 
Nevermore, ah! nevermore, 
When the summer blades are green, 
May I wonder by the shore 
With the gentle Emma Dean. 


Bright ber eyes were ever beaming 
Like the sunlight from her soul, 

While a witchery of dreaming 
Through her drooping lashes stole; 

But those eyes are closed forever, 
Joy less, soullese, sightless still ; 

Every heart with wild adoring, 
Nevermore, alas! to fill. 

Nevermore, etc. 


How I loved her, fondly loved her, 
In those happy days of yore, 
When her check my own was pressing, 
And my cup of bliss ran o'er; 
Cold and pale those cheeks, 80 lovely, 
Mouldering by the solemn shore, 
And the soul that woke her beauty 
Now shall wake it nevermore. 
Nevermore, etc. 
Norman W. Brncnam. 





OPERA-GOERS, 


A HINT was given some days ago that the pub- 
lic needed gentle admonition. This hint was 
culled forth by the numerous notes which are re- 
ceived from individuals of that exacting body, 
complaining of various sins of commission done 
by popular audiences. Instead of printing this vol- 
uminous correspondence, its substance shall be 
given in a few words. 
One young lady complains because the men are 
in the habit of indulging freely in tobacco, in the 
form of smoke shortly before they enter the thea- 
tre, and she says, with much underscoring, that 
she cannot bear it, and she knows a great mun: 
other ladies have been visited with dreadfal head- 
aches on this account. She ventures on a pleas- 
ing jest, saying that though the offenders may be 
men of sense, yet their sense of smell must be 
stranyely defective, or they couldn’t live as they 
lo. 
Several people write, generally in an irritated 
strain, concerning the absurd habit practiced bse 
many persons, otherwise civilized, of poun inj 
with their fect on the floor when the cadence of 
some sprightly air tickles their car. One of these 
correspondents is clearly a Frenchman, and he 
says :— 


“TJ recently spend one evening entire at the 
opera, and [ have hear not one air. Why this? 
Because that so soon as the orchestra commence, 
T hear around me everywhere, one foot, two foots, 
two foots and one stick, thump, thump, thump on 
the plancher. I detect one stupid beating thus; I 
look at him as if annihilation would follow itself 
from my glance, But there is no effect. Then 
speak; Tery to him, ‘Is it that you have cold in 
your foot? He look at me with strange sur- 
prisement, and the others they langh; and the 
thump continued itseif, Then [go to another part 
in the theatre; but there a man thump not only 
as ever, but he wag his head additional.” 


It appears that the libretto business annoys 
many. There are some opera goers who take the 
trouble to inform themselves before evening touch- 
ing the plot of the piece they are to hear, and then, 
at night, they give themselves up to what enjoy- 
ment the performance affords. But great numbers 
procure the libretto only when passing through the 
lobby, or else encou those dreadful boys who 
howl up and down at intervals through the house; 
they open their rattling book when the overture 
begins, and then wander in a tangled maze till the 
curtain falls on the last act; for it is well known 
to all but the hopelessly simple that the prompter 
pays as little attention to the “ only authentic edi- 
tion” as to the Koran, Consequently there is dis- 
ion in the auditorium, anxious search for the 
prima donna, turning back to catch the tenor, & 
whole posse comitatus driving after the baritone. 
Some charming daughter, being quicker than the 
rest of the family, first discovers the place, points 
it out to paterfamilies, who settles his spectacles 
and prepares to read; but before he has taken his 
thumb off the first word the entire corps operatic 
has leaped several pages, and the mental gas is 
turned off again. 

Another scource of trouble to many is the habit 
a few people have of coming into the theatre late, 
especially at the matinee—so called because it oc- 
curs after dinner. It appears, judging from the 
statements of several correspondents, that it near 
ly always happens that these laggards have scats 
near the middle of a very long row; in this case it 
requires no poweriul pen to portray the ensuing 
confusion. 

While at this point it is well to mention the com- 
plaint of a young man, so modest that he uses & 
small whenever he speaks of himself, who tells 
how he found himself the other night in a seat 
from which he could not emerge without passing, 
hy four ladies, He was obliged ta tear himself 
from the performance at the end of the first act, 
and with much trepidation he arose. Eight eyes 


























gave a despairing shrug; eight lips rilently ex- 
pressed vexation. He finally extricated himself; 
he says he trod on at least two feet, but adds, in & 
Most improper spirit, that he really believes their 
owners tried to trip him up. No'man can with 
stand the frowns of woman, and the youth retired, 
crushed, to pour forth his mortifications in an ap- 





peal to the gentle sex not to be so sevore with the 








looked discouragingly upon him; eight shoulders | 
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next unfortunate who is forced to disconcert their 
sitting. 

The noisy promenaders who haunt the space at 
the back of the parquette circle, by some called 
starers, receive attention from various correspond- 
ents; also the encore swindle and the boquet busi- 
ness; but the two last named topics must be put 
by for another occasion. It will be well to print 
the following note from some young lady to a 
friend in the country, which was evidently put into 
the wrong envelope and sent to this office instead 
of another intended for us. It runs thus :— 


“ Dear Susan :—I really wish you were here to 
go to the opera with me. Not that I really go to 
the opera, because you know Pa has an objection 
to that. But last Sunday night I went to a ‘Sacred 
Concert’ at the Boston Theatre. Funny, wasn’t 
it? They played the Overture to Oberon, and Sti- 
gelli sang the sweetest German song. I declare it 
made me feel really religious. Then they played 
a march from The Phrophet; the name, you know, 
made it sacred, but it didn’t seem very devotional. 
Pa was away then, but yesterday [ asked him if I 
might go next Sunday, when they are going to 


days it is an opera, with another name. Pa said 


the sweetest bonnet mide, ete., etc. 


Yours, dearly, Lucy. 





Original. 
AWAY FROM HOME. 


WAY fram home, my early home, 
1 roum this star-light eve; 
{arly aid go willingly 








O! in the stillness of this night 
I sigh, L long for thee. 


Away from home, my youthful home, 
Whiere friends and loved ones dwell; 

The yearnings of my heurt for thee 
No tongue but mine could tell. 

Away from home, the home I now 


8] 


Aud sigh alone for thee. 


Away from home, my ehildhood’s home, 
O! could 1 but be there 
To sit beneath the shady bowers 
‘And breathe the balmy air. 
Away from home, away’ from home, 
‘A home so bright, so fair; 
But oh! 1 only know at morn and eve 
‘They breathe for me a prayer. 
A. W. Orwia. 


Fuacetions Jole-Calk. 


s+eeee++ Old Rowe kept a hotel in the northern 
part of York State, which he boasted was the best 
in them parts; where, as he used to say, you could 
get anything that was ever made to eat. One day 
in came a Yankee; sent his horse around to the 
stable, and stepping up to the bar, asked old Rowe | 9, 
what he could give him for dinner. 

“ Anything, sir,” said old Rowe, “ anythin, 
froma pickled elephant to a canary bird’s tongue. 

“Woural,” says the Yankee, eyeing Rowe, “I 
guess I'll take a piece of pickled elephant.” 

Out bustles Rowe into the dining-room, leaving 
our Yankee friend nonplussed at his gravity. | y, 
Presently he comes back again. 

“Well, we've got ’em; got’em all ready right | yy 
here in the house; but you'll have to take a whole | ¢, 
one; we never cut em!” 

seeeeeee A physician of an acrimonious disposi- 
tion, who had a thorough hatred of lawyers, was 
in company with a barrister, and in the course of | ¢: 
conversation reproached the profession of the | « 
latter with the use of phrases utterly unintellizi- | ¢ 
dle. 
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entail.” 
“That is very likely,” answered the lawyer, 
“but [ will expiain it to you. It is doing what | s\ 


ery.” 

“When I was very young,” said Mr. 
Munden (rehearsing anecdotes of his past life,) 
“and looking still younger, I performed the part. 
of Old Philpot, in the Citizen, to a respectable au- 
dience at Brighton, with great suc 3 and 
chanced, on the next evening, being disengaged | 5: 
from any profe: 
the gentlemen who principally patronized me, as | ¢ 


claimed,— __ 
“ Curran, did you ever sec a finer chest?” 
“ Trunk, you mean,” replied the wit. , 


stereees “My brother,” said a good old back- 








On hearing my name announced, a nice smu] t 
Jooking good-humored personage laid down his 
pipe, and taking up his glass, said,— 

“ Here is to your health, young sir, and to your 
Sather’s health; L saw him perform Jast night, and. 
a very nice clever old gentleman he is.” 





seeeeees A cowardly fellow, much given to ap- 
parent courage, or boasting (as most cowards are,) 
having spoken impertinently to a gentleman, re- 
ceived a violent box on the car. Summoning his 
most authoritative tone, he demanded whether 
that was meant in earnest. 

_ Yes, sir,” replied the other, without hesita 
tion. The coward, thinking he should have 
frightened him, turned away, saying, “ Lam glad 
of it, sir, for I do not like such jests. 7 
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s++++ Lord Townsend’s butler, in preparing 
the cloth fora choice festival, was unlucky enongh 
to brake a dozen of china plates, of a rare and 
beautiful pattern. 

‘You blockhead,” cries his lordship, mecting 
him presently after, with another dozen in his 
hand, “ how did you do it?” 

_ “Upon my soul, my lord, they happened to fall 
just so,” replied the fellow, and instantly dashed 
them also upon the marble hearth into a thousand 
Pieces. 

.«+ George T.,on a journey to Hanover, 
stopped at a village in Holland, and while the 





he was afraid it wasn’t just the thing; but I show- | the office, and set hail, rain and snow. The coun- 
ed him the programme, and when he saw ‘3, Pray-| try was all amazement, the day arrived, when it| editorials headed, “ prepare for Census.” 
er, Sig. Brignoli,’ he said he was glad Mr. Brig-| actually rained, hailed, and snowed violently ; 
noli was a good man, and he didn’t see any objec- | from that time Thomas’s almanacs were in great| done so. 
tion to my going. Isn’t it nice? I have just had| demand. 


family 
i 
bed, was reminded that this was the time to for-| We have little doubt but that it will prove @ great 


short pause, “be it so; go tell Kenmure I forgi 


debts—if he can. 
neighbor—if he can. 
ought to get married—if they can. Every mau 


Every man should please his wife—i 
Every wife should sometimes hold her tongue—if 


In faney’s vision see; she can, Every lawyer should sometimes tell the : 
Beneath {le moou’s pale light I wateb, truth—if he can, Every man should mind his | St 


own business 


ly treating his beloved to a sleigh 


joicing.” 


in great glee,— 


instantly let the drop fall. 


had_bought some antiques, 

ward his hat, which had seen some dozen sum- 
mers, “ nty hat is old.” The lady rewarded his wit. 
‘ailway, a few days since, ran over an intoxicated 
fellow on the track, He was so insensible to the 
onductor, while he Jooked at his lacerated limbs: 


train)” 


“ For example,” said he, “I never could un-| the question himself 
derstand what you lawyers mean by docking an | Ladies, with bashful beaux, go and do likewise. 


you doctors rarely consent to—suffering a recov-| going into a bath exultingly struck his breast, 


it | woods preacher, “ I'm gwine to preach you a plain 
ional duty, [was introduced, by | can find my text in the five verses of the two-e 


Dr. Munden, into a club-room full of company. | fore it was per 


of ours told us, a short time back, that in his opin- 
ion “there was nothing like humbug in this world.” 


threo eggs, which wero brought him, and charged 
two hundred florins. 

“ How is this?” said his majesty, “epgs must 
be very searce in this place.” 

“Pardon me,” said the host, “eggs are plenty 
enough, but kings are scarce.” 
a ie king snuled and ordered the money to be 

ad. 


q 


srsesee+ A dispute about precedence once arose 


found his opponent by quoting the following pas-| ti 
sage 
“For on these two hang all the law and the 
prophets.” 





mentioned first?” 
“TT grant you,” says the bishop, “you hang 
first. 


seseeee+ When Isaiah Thomas, the printer of 
Massachusetts, was printing his almanac for 1788, 
one of his boys asked him what he should put op- 


plied, “ any thing he liked.” The boy returned to 


tw 





+ A veteran highlander, between whose 





isted a long hereditary feud, bemg on his death-| up 


give all his enemies, even he who most injured | take in! 
fi 


him. 
“ Well, be it so,” said the old highlander, after a a 
ive 





++ Dorres.—Every man ought to pay his | UP 
Every man ought to help his 
Every man and woman 


5 


hould do his work to suit his customers—if he can. 
he can. 











if he can. 


steeeees A New Brunswick gallant was recent- 
-ride when the 
bolt which held the pole of the sleigh broke, and 
further locomotion was seemingly impossible, the 
quick-witted fair one, however, jerked a stout wire 
from her hoop-skirt, aud with this substitute fora 
bolt the happy couple “went on their way re- 





++ An Trish Jack Ketch, upon asking a 
riminal, on the point of execution, for the ac- 
ustomed fee of his office, received something 
nore than the usual sum, on which he exclaimed, 





“Long life, and good luck to your honor,” and 


ssereess “Have you any thing else old?” said 
in English Indy at Rome to a boy, of whom she 


3 
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“Yes,” said the young urchin, thrusting for- 


seeseees A passenger train on the Northern 


nagnitude of the misfortune as to remark to the 


“This is too bad; I didn’t mean to hinder the 


++ A young lady in Muscatine, Iowa, has 
xercised the leap-year privilege with perfect suc- 
ess. Ler William hung down his head and blush- 
dd, but said he v illing, and would have popped 
{ he had spunk enough. 








Lord Egan, who is a person of large 
tature, and of great thews and sinews, once on 





arment, that even wimmen can understand. You 








yed John.” It was some time he- 
ed that he meant I. John, chap- 


thapter of one: 








Says Bill to. Tom, * the avswer's plain 
To ony mind that’s bright, 

Because the imp of darkness, sir, 
Cun ne'er be tmp 0! light.” 


seresees Very Evipent.—A discerning friend 








This may or may not be the ¢ One thing, 
however, is pretty certain; if there is nothing like 
il, there is, at any rate, a great deal of the origin- 
al article itself. 





Punch says of the commercial contest 
it is supposed will now commence between France 
and England, though not sanguimary, it will be 
attended with no small drawing of claret. 





+ When it was told to Sidney Smith that 
it was intended to pave St. Pauls church-yard. 
with blocks, he answered that he thought there 
would be no difficulty in the matter, if the Dean 











unt for having acted unprofessionally in takin; 


cried an Irish pilot. 


+ +eeeee+ MATRIMONIAL REVELATIONS PROMI 


ED.—A rural editor was recently married, and 
previous to starting on his wedding tour promised 
his readers that he would give them a “1a minute 


letail of all he saw and did.” No doubt there wi 


be 2 call for a very large extra edition of his pu- 
per. 


seeeeees Saxe was poetizing in public, at Taun- 
ton, not long ago, when the gas went out; where 
between a bishop and a judge, and, after some al-| at Suxe told the audience that “if they wouldn’t 
tercation, the latter thought he should quite con-| find fault with hia own metre, he wouldn’t nien-/ 


ion the defect of theirs.” 


sseeeee It is better to love a person you can: 


not marry than to marry a person you cannot 
“Do you not sce,” said the lawyer, in triumph,| love. This is a short text for n long sermon, 
“that even in this passage of scripture we are| Which human evperience will continue to preach 
until the last syllable of recorded time. 


“ 


Be 
What is the matter, my good sister?” 
OQ, dear John, my good husband, has run away 


sing an oratorio. They call it so; but on week | posite July 13th. Mr. Thomas being engaged, re-| with widow Smith, and I’m out of snuff.” 


+++» Country exchanges all contain brief 





A woman in Herkimes county, New York, has 


She has presented her husband with 
0 fine boys and a girl. 


A paper calling itself literary and mis- 





and that of a neighoring chieftain had ex-| ccllancous advertises that it intends to swallow 


everything around it “like a great maelstrom.” 


” 


seeeeess An attorney, on heing called to ac- 


d 


My home, my loved home, leave? im—but my curse rest on my son if ev does.” | 188 than the usual fees from his client, plende 
Away from’homne iny cherished Lome, mi y curse rest on my son if ever he does.”) ro he hind taken all the man had; he was there- 
That bath such charms for me; on honorably acquitted. 


s+eseee+ A chap who went to California poor, 
and subsequently became very rich, is now so ex- 
travagant that he skates on ice-cream. 





seseeees “I know every rock on the coast,” | th 


At that moment the ship 
uck, when he exclaimed, — 
“ And that’s one of ’em!” 





GERALD. 


SIT upon the hill’s west slope, 
‘The birds above me sing— 
Their gentle voices minding me 
Of thee, Gerald. my king. 
The mellow sunset bathes my face 
In liquid purple seas, 
And goft the south wind stirs the wheat 
Upon the upland leae— 
And all the world ts lying still 
Beneath the spell of ense. 


I wonder where his footsteps stray, 
At this bewitching hour! 
Iwonder if he sees the west 
Tn sunset glory flower! 
° granite ‘wall! © rugged fate! 
Thou'rt mightier than the grave— 
And he who treads thee firmly down, 
ion brave— 
its wrath, 
And ride upon the wave! 


The sky! I love its amber folds 
Beeause Ae loves them too; 

And all the little quiet stars 
Lit inthe dome of blue— 

The morning shade—the robin’s note 
In the sweet matin hymn; 

The dreamy wealth of summer still, 
‘The twilight, richly dim— 

My heart is very tender, now, 

fender, from loving him! 
Crara AvGusTA. 











Original. 
CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma.—No. 1. 
Iam composed of twenty-two lettors. 
y 15, 22, LA, 13, 18 is a city in Mlinois. 
«7,20, 10,1, Gis a decree. 
« 9, 22, 8,7, 13 is a favorite beverage. 
“ 4,19, 10,8, 17, 22 is a puzzle. 
“ 5,7, 20, 22, 6, 4 is calm and undistured, 


M: 


‘ 
« 


* 2, 22, 8, 3, 7 is a large bird. 

“ 8, 2, 18, 13, 8, 2 is a gentleman’s name. 
“ 3, 18, 1, 16 is a lake or bay. 

“ 10, 3,9 is indisposed. 

42, 14, LL, 7 is a number, 

“ 14, 7, 22, 13 is not far off. 

« 13,7, 21, 18, 9,6 means to rebel. 

« 14, 20, 18, Y is an image. 

*« 1, 22,'13, 18, 3, 10, 
“« 46, 2 8, 14, 13, 


« 
4 








an epoch in history. 





er IL. , 13, 18, 18, 19 is a West Indian. 
= 3) ba IS, 1 
Says Tom to Bill, “ pray, tell me, sir, “We $16 Q an adiemudlon. 
Why is it that the devil. onl Ga oilia Lae ean ‘ ns 
In spite of all his naughty ways, 20, 18, 21, 2, 13 is the capital of one of the 
Can never be uncivil? ” United States. 


“91,2, 6, 188 a prohibition. 
92,19, 11, 10, 7 is a lady’s name. 


e 


handsome young lady. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 2. 

Tam composed of thirty-two letters. 
My 29, 9,30, 31 is part of a house, 
«V4, 25, 23, 19, 6 is a man’s name, 
“ 24, 30, 20, 1,9, 18 is a New England City. 
© 92,13, 16, 11, 21, 23, A, 19, 31 is one of 
months, 
“ 4,7, 18, 21, is a plant. 
* 10,13, 3, LL is what we all have. 





Bane, 

“ 22,17, 27, 8 is one of the points of the 

pass, 
rn 





» 30, 2 a heautiful flower. 
2, 15,31, 8 is a county in Kentucky. 
“ 10, 20, 18 is used iu summer, 








and Chapter would put their head together. 


+ Dear Lapy.— What's his nume?” 
You Lapy.— Augustus Tyler.” 
Bus 











horses were getting ready he asked for two or 





Dear Lavy.— Bless me, what a name. 
his Biler. 





16,9, 1, 28, 11, 30 is a vegetable. 

40,7, 4, 31 is a number. 

32, 5, 20, 8, 13. 31 is ar 

5, 18, 20, 26, is a county in Mississ’ 

My whole is an important event for cons 
Answer next week, 
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? 





Eliza, you must be making run of ine,” 





DB 





SSE 





seseeess A minister called at the house of a 
friend of his, the other day, and found the wife in | © 
tear: 


Enigma.—No. 8. 
tam composed of forty-three letters, 
My 1, 7, 8, 27, 2, 15 is what we all want. 
«6, 9, 4, 21, 14, 12 is the nae of a tree. 
« 3, 17, 10, 23, 32, 24, 36 is a spotted animal. 
“ 16, 9, 20, 31, 29 is one of the New England 


8. 


ni 


States. 
“ 19, 21, 17, 34, 8, 30 is ono of the European 
powers. 

“ 22, 37, 36, 26, 39, 9, 34, 28 is the title of an 
fHicer. f 
“ §, 6, 33, 29 is one of the seven original colors. 
“ 18, 24, 15 is a term of affirmation. 
« 25, 10, 41, 12, 37, 15, 10, 38, 39 is the name of 
a song. 
“ 8 17, 43 is an animal. 
“ 42, 9, 20, 36 is one of the common teguments 
of the body. 
11, 17,26, 3, 25, 3, 14 is a musical instrument. 
My whole is the name and date of one of the 
dest military corps in the United States. 
Answer next week. 


Enigma.—No. 4, 
Tam composed of thirty-seven letters. 
My 7, 11, 19, 18 is to engage. 
“ IA, 2, 5, 4, 13, G, 12 is the cause of much politi- 
‘al dissension. 
“ 7, 21, 9, 35, Tis rough, 
“ 8, 14, 3, 20, 37 is a breach of law. 
“ 20, 8, 9, 12 was the god of war. 
“ 35, 21, 37, 28, 6 was a gencral in the American 
evolution. 
“ 32, 11, 1 is a kind of dance. 
“ 20, 8, 10, 11, 22, 18 belongs to the sea. 
“ 28, 24, 37 is a revealer of secrets. 
“ 37, 2, 12 imparts joy to a lover. 
“ 26, 16, 3, 34, 23 though small, contains the 
lements of greatness. 
“ 7, 3, 20, 36 should be prized by all. 
“ 16, 13, 22, 13 is a kingdom of Africa. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a youthful reader of the Wuverley Magazine. 
Answer next weck. 
++ 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “There’s not a joy 
world can give like that it takes away.” 
Answer to Enigma No. 3, “Mr. J. H. Matlack, 
riodical Dealer, West Chester, Penna, 
Answer tu Enigina No. 4. “The Japanese Em- 
bassadors at Washington.” 
ae to Enigma No. 5, “ Take the Wavorloy 
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‘agazine. 
WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 


FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION, 
EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 


“ 6,4, 11, 12, 2,5, 5,4, 7 is one of the United 
all matted with a profusion of hair, and thus ex- | States. 


9, Lis a county in Virginia. 


My whole is the name and place of residence of 


« 98, 18, 18, 15is backwards and forwards the 





‘'Tuxs paper is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as wiil be apnroved in the 
most fastidions circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 

its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His- 
try, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither with 
politics nor religion, but is characterized by a high moral 
tone. It circulates all over the country, from Maine to Call 
fornia. 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow. No. 5 Lindall St. Boston Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law) at 
$2.00 @ year, or $1.00 for six months, always in advance.— 
Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, $9. 
Ten for 6 months, §8.—Ten for 12 months,815. Paper stopped 
when the lastnumbor paid for issent. A new volume com- 
mences every July and January. Butifa personcommences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for alx months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three copies 
12 -wonths for $5.00. 

‘When @ subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he recelved, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without bunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
Is received. Persons writing for the paper must write thelr 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre- 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-six cents 
@ year, payable in advnce at the office where taken out. 
Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit ot 
the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un- 
Jess received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 
over Our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—§3. a year, or two for 85., in advance, 
Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
works for one year by mail: “ Peterson's Ladics* Magazine,”’ 
“Harper's Magazine,” “Godey’s Lady's Book," “ Ladica’ 
Gazette of Fashion,” or“ Atlantic Monthly.” 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
‘be addressed to the publisher. 

‘Tur War To ScBscrise.—The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paper {s to enclose the money in a letter and addr 
the publisher direct, giving Individual name with the post- 
office, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 

are often illegible. 


WILOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter & Co., No. 113 Nassau Street, Now 
York City.A. Winch, Philadelphla—Taylor & Co., 
Baltimore G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio—E. Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada. —F. A. Cramp, 
Louisville, Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louls, 
Mo. 




























GREAT CURIOSITY. 


We have one of the greatest curiosities and most valuable 
Inventions In the known world, for which we want agents 
everywhere. Full porticulars sent FREK. 

Vol. xxi. nb. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


f the 





COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

Wo have had manufactured expressly for our paper & 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven- 
ence. Iwill hold a year's numbers, It consists of a sub- 
stantial cover, with a eimple contrivance for sewing them to 
gether and holding them In their places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 

rubber spring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 

conventent form. It will last fur several years. The price of 
this kind is75 cents. It can be had of any pertodical dealer 
in the country. Dealers can be supplied by DExTEE & Co., 
of New York, of at this office. $1.0 if sent by mall, 


com- 


‘ippi. 
mneree,, 
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Original. 
“THE WORLD FOR SALE.” 


(TIE world for sale! hang out the sign, 
Call every traveller here to me; 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set me from earth’s bondage free? 
‘Tis going! yes, I mean to fling 
‘The bauble from my soul away; 
Dl sell it, whatsoe’er it briug— 
‘The world at auction here to-day! 





It is a glorious thing to see, 

‘Al! it has cheated me so sore! 
It is not what it seems to be; 

For sale! it shall be mine no more! 
Come, turn it o’er aud view it well, 

I would not have you purchase dear; 
"Tis going—going! 1 must sell! 

Who bids? who'll buy the splendid tear? 






Hero's wealth in littering heaps of gold, 
Who bids? but let me tell you fair, 
A Daser lot was never sold; 
Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care? 
And here, spread out in broad domain, 
‘A goodly landscape all may trace; 
Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill, and plain; 
Who'll buy himéelf'a burial place? 





Lere’s Love, the dreamy potent spell 
‘That beauty dings around the heart! 
I know its power, alas! too well! 
"Ns going! Love and I must part! 
Must part! what can I more with Love? 
All over the enchanter’s reign! 
Who'll buy the plumeless dyitig dove, 
‘Au hour of biiss—an age of pain? 








And Friendship—rarest gem of earth— 
Whoe'er hath found the jewel his? 

Frail, tickle, false, and little worth, 
Who bids for Frindship—as it is? 

‘Tis GoInc'—Gortne! Hear the call; 
Once, twice, and thrice! Tis very low! 

‘Twas once my hope. my stay. my all, 
But now the broken stuf must go! 














Ambition, Fashion, Show, and Pride— 
[ part with all forever now: 
Grief, in'an overwhelming tide 
‘Has taught my foohsh lieart fo bow. 
Poor heart! distracted, ah! so loug, 
‘And still its aching throb to bear! 
How broken, that was once so stroug; 
How heavy, ouce so free from care! 





No more for me life's fitful drea 
Bright vision, vanishing away 
My barque requires a decper stream, 
y sinking soul a surer stay. 
By death, stern sheriif’ all bereft, 
‘T weep, yet humbly k 
The best of all I still hay 














brains. i 
and ruined in frame and fortune, 

And so we might go on enum 
ers that gather toll of the unwary. 4 
sometimes happen, it ts true, along the ro 





well you ay be eure Y 
way at some of these places. 
gens men, who travel i aight-forward, getthrough 
the journey without much difficulty. ese 

This being the state of things, it becomes every 
one, in the outset, if he intends to make a comfort- 
able journey, to take care of what kind of compa- 
ny he keeps iu with, We are all apt to do as com- 

anions do—stop where they stop, and pay toll 
where they puy. Then the chances are ten to one 
that our choice in this particular decides our fate, 
Having paid due respect to our thoice of compan- 
ions, the next important thing is to observe how 
others manage; to mark the good or evil that is 
produced by every course of life—sce how those do 
who manage well; by this means you learn. 

Be careful of your habits; these make the man. 
And they require long and careful culture, ere 
they grow up to a second nature. Good habits we 
speak of. Bad habits are more easily acquired— 
they are spontancous weeds, that flourish rapidly 
and rankly without care or culture. 


























. +++ Happrvess.—Huppiness is in the mind, 
depending mainly, iv the first place, upon the con- 
stitution of the individual, and then in a certain 
deg 
rounding circumstances. 3 
life, and the varied forms of human socicty, hi 
their distinctive forms of happiness. The infant 
is happy with its coral and belis; the little child in 
listening to a nursery tale; lovers are happy, in 
each other’s society, and in the rosy dreams which 
their passion inspires. The savage finds his de- 
light in the wild freedom of the pri al forest, 
and is unhappy at the advance of i ation, hat- 
ing its refinements, and turning away in wrathfal 
scorn from the culture and peaceful arts which it 
vainly holds out to his acceptance. Thus there 
must be a responsive chord within, to enable out- 
ward agencies to bring us even the lowest form of 
contentment. 

The harmonics of music are not for the deaf 
man; and Claude Lorraine is no better than a daub 
to one who has lost his sight. Perception and ap- 
preciation are not equally distributed among all. 




























But our separate moulds, with all their variety of 


My Faith, my Bible, and my Gov! configuration, bear a great resemblance to one 


Rapa Horr. 





Subjects for thought. 


Tue DeaD AND THE Livine.—By a}, 
decp and sensilive instinct of the heart we are im-| y 
elled to think and speak kindly of the dead. 
Therefore we should think and speak no less 
kindly of the living. 
turf is laid over his breast, before we have com- 


i 


passion upon our erring brother? Only when he | ty, which no external misfortune can destroy or 
chang 
God and man. 


is past all sense of benefit or injury—alike indiffer- 
ent, we suppose, to harsh judyment and tender 


genetal plan. 
E 
fined throughout, of all delil 


Alas! that men should so often mistake both the 
thing 


4 aH c is 
Why wait until the green | py future pain and enduring bitterness. Aud ther 







s the end and 





jm, more or less de- 


appines 
rate human actions. 








self and the means necessary to its attain- 
ment. Life is full of revulsions and disappoint- 
ments, and so the philosopher declared that we 


should call no man happy before death, Bur there 





a present happiness, though it may be followed 





indeed of earthly felic 





$s one pure source, pure: 





a good conscience void of offence towards 
If we are wise, we shall seck this | 





sympathy—we relent towards him. The forgive-| source of happiness, whatever else we seek at the 


ness of faults, the charitabie constructions of mo- 
tives, which is of so little consequence to him now, | } 
would have opened 





his bosom when he lived. We had no mercy for | qj 


him then; but now that death has taken him, we 
stand awe-struck, thinking he has pone to be 
judged where we shall also some 
account; remembering now his better qualitics 
which in our old impatience and anger were all 
forgotten; and feeling the arrows of our unkind- | i 











ness glance back from his tombstone, and enter |The earth beams like a bride, pas: 


our own remorseful hea 





sweet fountains of feeling in | y 


great pri 
Leena >| poor, resti 
render our | without happiness. 


ame time, avoiting everything that is incompati- 
ple, and choosing only what we can enjoy along 
with it; for all else may be snatched from us, or 
ssolve within our grasp; but this is the pearl of 
, Possessing which we can never be 
ing on Which we can never be utterly 














treeeees SENTIMENT FOR THE SEASON.—Now 
s the seasou of beautiful sights and sweet sounds. 
ng from the 





TS. maiden coldness of spring into the first matronly 


Is it not well, then, to take a little forethought, | flush of summer. The hills shine with brilliant 


and be kind before death comes with his stern re- | ¢1 


minder? Time and toil 
worn away the flowering soil of youth from your | f 





amel, 





All up and down the valleys wave the 


ud care have perhaps | pale-green willows and majestic elms, in their fresh 


foliage. The fruit trees huve snowed down their 


father’s rocky character, and left its hard, sharp | odorous blossoms on the turf, but the boughs of 
angels bare for you to bruise yourself against, and | the peach and cherry and plum are still fragrant, 
every day you suffer, your hurt spirit to be influ-| and ‘the verdure thickens upon them. And the 


enced against him; but the time will come when | | 


you will see that you never owed him anything | flitting about porches and cay 
but love and forbearance for the faults with which | the blackbirds, chattering musically and darkening 
he was so blindly afflicted. Or it may be your| trees and fences with their numbers; the beau 
, and you| fully coated blue bird, the yellow bird, that 








mother is old-fashioned and pee 


happy birds are here; the twittering swallows 


, or in old barns; 











amary 


think of her as a burden, not considering that you | of the gardens, and the friendly, domestic robin. 


yourself may some day be old and pee 





ish and | the gay bobolink with pied coat, strange manners 


burdensome—and reflecting that the surest means | and varied gushes of song; the drumming wood- 
of avoiding that unhappy condition is to cultivate pecker, the whistling quail; and all the feathered | 


now that patience and cheerfulne: 
able you to bear with her whimsical sorrows. Or 





which will en-| companions of orchard, field and wood. 


To quit the dusty streets and nvisy ways of 


your brothers and sisters anger you, or your | men, and go forth now, for a morning or afternoon 


friends, by an unconsidered word or deed, offend | to some quict country nook, is re: 
you, and your inexorable heart turns stony to- happiness. 





shment and 
What pure and tranquil thoughts are 


wards them, when by one appealing look or affec- | showered down upon you in the soft atmosphere 


tionate remonstrance you might save yourself the | of the setting sun! 


bitterness of that later grave-side repentance. 
Alas! that our daily trials should so often make 


‘What tender sentiment of 


youthful days revives at sight of the brooklet 


stealing throush the meadow! What glimpses of 


us forget that we are all brothcrs—that we must beuuty, the ever present, ever vanishing fugitive, 





all sleep side by side at last- 
ments we render to others here shall surely be ren- 
dered unto us again. 


sreersee Toe ToLt-Gate or Lire—We are 
all on our journey. ‘The world through which we 
are passing is in some respects like a tumpike—all 
along where vice and folly have created toll-gates 
for the accommodation of those who choose to call 
as they go—and there are very few of all the hosts 
of travelers who do not occasionally stop a little at 
suine one or other of them—and consequently pay 
more or less to ihe toll-gatherers. Pay more or 
less, we say, because there is a great varicty as 
well in the amount as in the kind of toll extracted 
at these different stopping-places. 

Pride and fashion take heavy tolls of the purse 
any @ man has become a beggar by paying at 
their gates—the ordinary rates they charge are 
heavy, and the road that way is none of the best. 

Pleasure offers a very smooth, delightful road 
in the outset; she tempts the traveler with many 
fair promises, and wins thousands—but she takes 
without mercy; like an artful robber, she allures 
till she gets her victim in her power, and then 
strips an of health and money, and turns him off 
& miserable object, into the w rugge 
SEIT ject, orst or most rugged 


Intemperance plays the part of a sturdy villain. 


and that the judg- | flit before your eyes in the glimmering waters, the 





glistening leaves, the solitary shadowy, vistas of 
the woods! The humblebce goes buzzing from 
flower to flower, the butterfly floats on brilliant 
waving wings over the dandelions and buttercups, 
the spider, swings from the vine, and the young 
wheat and the long grass rustle with joy at the 
touch of the west wind; everything reminding you 
of past‘days of happiness—of' the love that fills the 
present—of grief, of loss, of chastened, subdued 
hopes—and of the vague future—until your heart 
aches wiih blissful yearnings and sweet puin. 


sreeeees FASHIONABLE FriENDS.—The hardest 
trial of those who fall from atiuence and honor to 
poverty and obscurity is the discovery that the 
attachment of so many in whom they had confided 
Was @ pretence, a mask to gain their own ends, or 
was a miscrable shallowness. Sometimes, doubt- 
less, it is with regret that these frivolous follower: 

of the world desert those upon whom they have 
fawned; but they soon forget them. Flies leave the 
kitchen when the dishes are empty. The parasite: 
that cluster about the favorite of fortune, to gather 
his gifts and climb by his aid, linger with the sun- 
shine, but scatter at the approach of a storm, as 
the leaves cling to a tree in summer weather, but 
drop off at the breath of winter, and leave it naked 
to the stinging blast. Like ravens settled down 











He is the very worst toll-gatherer on the road, for 


for a banquet, and suddenly scared by a noise, 
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ary _ is customers thei money tai the first eound a 
ae stn eth seat is robs them of their very superficial carthlings are specks on the ho: 
nyt Be rod, ragged 0 
The sue yor Lioreane oe tors: times. Our need only reveals him more fully, and 
rating many oth- binds him more closely to us. 
Accidents ) ! 
ad, but| that in the former our 
ens erably 
G not get through at least tolerably | I te 
cores 7 have been stopping by the | insines 
The plain, common- 





hese 
al 


uit a true friend sits in the centre, and is for all 


how quickly, at the first sound of calamity, t 


Prosperity on ad- 
evenlers—the difference being 
SE ee er Ot friends know us; in the 
latter wo know them, But, notwithstanding the 
ity and greediness prevalent among inn 
there is 2 vast deal more of esteem and fellow- 
yearning than is ever outwardly shown, We see 
more examples of unadulterated affection, more 
deeds of silent love and nagnanimity than is ua 
ally supposed. Our misfortunes bring to our side 
real friends, before unknown. Benevolent i 
pulses, where we should not expect them, a mod- 
est privacy enact many a scene of Denutifal one 
der amid plaudits of angels. And, npon the w! hole, 
‘airly estimating the glory and the uses, and the 
actual and possible prevalence of friendly senti- 
ment, we must cheerily stv ke lyre and lift our 
yuice to the favorite song, confessing, after every 
complaint is ended, that 
“There is a power to make each hour 
‘As sweel.as Heaven designed it; 
Nor need we roam to briug it home, 
Though few there be that find it! 
We seek too high for things close by 
‘And Jose what nature found us; 
For lite hath here no charm so dear 
As home and friends around us.” 


seseeees Tre Thoucnuts oF THE [pLE Hours 
—We don’t like to see people on their dignity. Aft 


fectation we abhor; formal etiquette we despise, 
and anything superticial we detest. The only 





















| guide to good behavior,” in our opinion, is inhe- 


rent goodness, kindness of disposition, or bencvo- 
lence. Where there is much formality, there is 
seldom much genuine feeling. Etiquette, as it is 
gencrally practiced, is merely ceremonious civility, 
and, of course, must be affectation. Your exact 
or precise persons we can t get along with. There 
is no sympathy with us. Ceremony is fatal, and 
familiarity is indispensable to friendship. 

Give us the man who can throw off the mask of 
pretence. It matters not that ho cannot trace his 
family line back to the antedelucians—that he is 
not the lord of a time-worn castle, or the master 
of a wide demesne, The fact of his inabil 
slap his pockets at any time and hear the clin 
of gold is of no consequen The mind makes 
the man, Ife who is rich in generous impulses, 
is far wealthier than the lord of the manor; and 
he who obeys them has much more of true man- 
hood than the yapid supporters of the insipid dan- 
dyism which is the distinguishing quality of the 
ton. 

Mark the comparison between a man and the in- 
sufferable thing who struts about in an excruciat- 
ingly fine suit of clothes, (belonging to some wor- 
thy tailor,) with a simper for his equals and an 
impudent stare for his betters—who cannot con- 
cecal his admiration for his stunning powers, but 
evidently thinks himself a “ dem/’d fine fellah.” 
How infinitely superior is the man who is not 
ashamed of a hard hand and a sun-browned face, 
No person can possess a sufficient number of dol- 
lars to make up for a lack of sense. There is a 
true dignity in labor, and a majesty in simplicity. 
They who toil best dese: to be crowned, They 
are peers, but not created or deposed at will by the 
caprice of an earthly monarch. 
























































seessees PARENTAL Syopatiry.—Parents ex- 
press too little sympathy for their children; the 
effect of this is lamentable, 

“iow your children Jove you! I wonld gi 
the world to have my children so devoted to me 
said a mother to one who did not regard the time 
given to children as so much capital wasted. Pa- 
rents err fatally when they grudge their time nee- 
essary for their children’s amusement and instruc- 
tion; for no investment brings so sure and so rich 
returns. 

The child’s love is holy; and if the parent does 
not fix that love himself he deserves to lose it, and 
in after-life to bewail his property of heart. ‘The 
child’s heart is full of love, and it must gush out 
toward sontebody or something—if the parent is 
worthy of it, he possesses it, he is blessed; and 
the child is safe. When the child loves worthy 
persons, and receives their sympathy, he is less 
liable to be influenced by the undeserving; for in 
his soul are models of excellence, with which he 
compares others. 
Any parent can descend from his chilling digni- 
ty, and freely answer the child’s questions, talking 
amiliarly and tenderly with him; and when the 
little one wishes help, the parent should come out 
of his abstractions and cheerfully help him. Then 
his mind will return to his speculations clastic, and 
it will act with force. All parents can find a few 
minutes occasionally, during the day, to read little 
stories to the children, and to illustrate the respec- 
tive tendencies of good and bad feelings. They 
can talk to them about flowers, birds, trees, about 
angels, and about God. They can show interest 
in their sports, determining the character of them. 
What is a surer way than this of binding the child 
to the heart of the parent? When you have made 
a friend of a child, you may congratulate yourself 
you have a friend for life, 
seeseess Eviery-Day MarRvELS.—What a mar- 
vel, compared with the slender resources and lim- 
ited conceptions of man, is the endless vari 
connnon things in the world around us, I yery= 
where countless forms of the same genius, or o~ 
der, yet no two exactly alike. very leaf, every 
flower, every sand and mote, and every breathing 
with some pecuilari to give it 
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| identity and separate it in a measure from all 


things else. Tn the earth and upon it, in the air 
and in the waters, the same infinitely varied pro- 
duction—races typed in single lives, and universes 
epitomized in the daintiest visual orbs and atoms, 
the grass-blade challenging ow wonder equally 
with the star—how marvelous is all this, and yét 
how common. What a marvel the vivitying pow- 
er of the sun’s light and heat, repeating every 
Spring and Summer day the miracle of the crea- 
tion, Not a dawn of seed-time but is jubilant with 
lessons and prophecies of the resurrection. Well 
might the kKinkly Hebrew, striking his harp in 
adoration, ex m, “low marvellous are Thy 
works, O God, and Thy mercies are past finding 
out.” How we thirst and seck for marvel » yet be- 
hold not to appreciate the myriad wonders that en- 
viron us every day of our lives. Tho planets—yea, 














even the constellations of worlds—are not more 
marvelous, because not more mysterious in the 
principle of their existence, than the animalcules 
of a water-drop—than the iris that sleeps or flash- 
es in the minutest globule of dew. Doubtless in 
future states and other worlds of being, we shall 
have larger vision and behold grander wonders, 
yet most certain are we that in this carth-world, 
Which we tread with so much pride, impaticnce 
and contempt, there are ceaseless every day mar- 
yels equal to the loftiest wondering capacity of the 
reflective soul,—marvels that speak the greatness 
and goodness of God as sublimely as when the 
“morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” 


Fine OLD GENTLEMEN.—We like the 
following from Bishop Earle, and commend it to 
our readers. In these days, when every man over 
fifty is sneeved at as an “antediluvian fossil” and 
a “foxy,” it is well to remember that there were 
days in which old ase was respected. 

“A good old man is the best antiquity, and 
which we may with least vanity admire; one whom 
time hath been thus long a working, and like win- 
ter fruit, ripened when others are shaken down. 
He hath taken out as many lessons of the world 
as days, and learned the best thing in it—the van- 
ity of it. He looks over his former life as a dan- 
ger well past, and would not hazard himself to be- 
gin again. The next door of death saps him not, 
but he expects it calmly as his turn in nature; and 
fears more his recoiling back to childishness than 
dust. All men look on him as a common father, 
and on old age, for his sake, as a reverent thing. 
He practises his experiences on youth without 
harshness or reproof, and in his counsel is good. 
company. Le has some good old stories still of 
his own seeming to confirm what he says, and 
makes them better in the telling; yet it is not 
troublesome, neither, with the same tale again, but 
remembers with them how oft he has told them. 
He is not apt to put the boy on a younger man, 
nor the fool on » boy, but can distinguish gravity 
from a sour look; and the less testy he is the more 
regarded. You must pardon him if he likes his 
own times better than these, because those things 
are follies to him now that were wisdom then; 
yet he makes us of that opinion too, when we see 
him, and conjecture those times by so good a relic. 
He goes away at last too soon, whensoever, with 
all men’s sorrows but his own; and his memory is 
as fresh when it is twice as old.” 
seeesees BLUE S: SoMEWHERE. — Children 
are eloquent teachers. Many a lesson which has 
done our hearts good have we learned from those 
lisping lips. Ic was but the other day another took 
root in my memory. We were going to a pic-nic, 
and of course the little ones were in cestasics for 
several days. But the appointed morning broke 
with no glad sunshine, no song of mirth. There 
was every prospect of rain—even hope hid her face 
and wept. 

“Shan’t we go, mother?” exclaimed a child of 
five, with jonate emphasis. 

“ Trit clears off.” 
“ But when will it clear off?” 
“Q, look out for blue sky.” 

And so ho did, poor little fellow, but never a bit 
of blue sky gladened his eyes. 

“Well, [don’t care, mother,” said he when the 
tedious day had at length nuimbcred all its hours, 
“it TL haven’t seen it, I know there is a blue sky 
somewhere.” 

The next morning there was a blue sky—a whole 
heaven full of it—clear, glorious blue sky, such as 
only greets us after a ve ‘vere storm. 

“There, mother, didn’t I tell you so?” cried a 
joyous voice; “ there is blue sky.” Z 
Then the little head dropped for a moment in si- 
lent thought. i 
“ Mother,” exclaimed the child when he again 
looked up, “there must have been blue sky all day 
yesterday, though I never saw a bit of it; cos you 
see, there ain't no place it could haye gone to— 
God only covered it up with a cloud, didw’t he?” 


Gleanings from the Press. 


OF THE CHAMPION’S 
t-band of black patent 
leather, and of sufticient length to fit the waist, 
when it is nec to put it on, on grent festic 
festivals. Upon this band is fastened eight silver 
plates, cach being about four inches square. Run- 
ning along the ede of these plates, and standing 
out in clear relict, are finely-wrought miniature 
models of the ropes and stakes, which serve as & 
kind of border fringe; they are beautifully cut by 
the tool of the silversmith. Assuming the belt to 
standing upon its edge, spread out upon a table, 
and the spectator looking at it, the first plate on 
the lett hand will be the British Lion, peacefully 
and harmlessly stretehed upon ‘all four,” or as 
the heralds would say, Coucant Garnant; the sec- 
ond represents the men at what, in the peculiar 
phraseology of the ring, is called “ the scratch,” 
that is, standing with their fists up in fighting atd- 
tude, opposite to each other. The third has the 
word Championship in Jarge capital letters stand- 
ing out in high relief. The fourth is the armorial 



































































































shield of Great Britain, unicorn, erown and all. 
The fifth is plain and polished, for upon it are to 
of|be ultimately engraved the fate and fortunes of 








the belt itself, when its final possessor wing, it 
The sixth is a boxer standing in. position, as if an 
opponent were before him; and the seventh and 
last plate represents the Union hand, four hands 
joined, cross keys in the center of a 8! The 
whole of the designs are cut out of the solid sil 
and nothing can be finer than the workmanship. 
The value of the belt is about one hundred guineas. 
It is kept in a red-morocvo velvet-lined case. 


teesrees A Brack Sexton Ongys THE DEAD 
Masrer.—The burial ground at Algiers, New Or- 
leans, in which the remains of the millionaire, 
John MeDonogh, were interred, was established 
by Mr. MeDonogh himself, about fifty years 2g0, 
as a place of burial for his slaves, and a favorite 
slave named Jack was honored with the honorary 
post of sexton. Gradually the cemetary became 
popular and populous, and Jack was authorized by 
his master to collect the money paid for interments, 
&e,, a task which he accomplished with basiness- 
like correctness and fidelity. 

According to the business account kept by Mc- 
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li all hus slaves, (noting and rating | of easy made fortunes a few years since, and the ' or worn in garlands. The guests of banquets were | doors for a time is a realized heaven. But pres- 
ther daily liber on his books, and by an original) mania for speculation, which has raged without ‘ crowned with them; the bowl was wreathed with | ently nature throws out her silent hints. We grow 
tathenuttiea! plan ci lis own, emancipating them | let or hindrance for the last quarter of a century, them; and whenever they wished to throw beaury Janguid; our fire is not so pleasant a fire as it 
as suuit ts the books showed they had a little more | has also heen productive of much sudden enrich- and to express gladness, like sunshine, they cast| was; we don’t care so much for our food as we 


nicl for weemsc tyes, expenses and interest in-| ment. This being the case, it is not to be wonder- flowers. thought we should; and things gencrally go wrong 
1, wax presented with his free pa-|cd at, perhaps, that_gold should bo lightly held j Ser 

hcivre his master died. He still | and readily spent. Those who have to work hard || +++ ;++:+ Smart Cuars.—Wo have very smart 

tou of’ the AMcDanogh cemetery; } through long and weary years for their money, hoys in this town, says a cotemporary, one in par- 


with us. What can be tho matter now? Have 
we not everything about us that heart could wish 


re ; i. ; to make us warm and comfortuble? Could mortal 
aml seme or ion years ugo it fell to his lot to| appreciate its full value: but those into whose | ticular, who was called up the other day by the 


ci Roos Hi e hes ask for more? O, no; but still we are restless, un- 
ste bin old teiend sud former master buried in | hands it falls almost as a matter of course, without | Pedagogue to give some account of his abscnce, , dissatisfied. What is the trouble? Simply 
the enclostare which be had guarded so long—and | requiring any exertion or trouble, never rightly | 81d to give some evidence if possible, of progress | this-’ we need of the same very wintry air we havo 
ines MeDonozl’s death, Jack had stuck to his | understand what it represents. in his studies. es been at such pains to protect oursclycs against. 
ling te the burials and collecting} To one, however, who has Icarned in youth the| ‘ Where was you yesterday, you rascal? Wo need 10 run out into the cold, aud buffet the 
the stuue as in former years. real use of the circulating medium, a sudden for-| Twas ont in the ficid alone. . : ame north wind we so much affect to dread. Open 
» it was decided to disinter the | tune will not be likely to be a bane, as it so often |, “ What were you doing in the field, sir;—pick-| air ig what we want—and exercise, that brings 
venti: of the dend millionaire for transportation | proves. Knowing the labor and care requisite to | ing, berries ? > walthy digestion, sound sleep and high spirits. 
and :vinterment at Baltimore, and the exhumation | the amassing of wealth, it will be held as worthy | (, No, sir, Iwas out alone by myself. And we find at length that we cannot de without 
s heing progressed with, When Jack — who is | of preservation and investment in some more vai-| (Well, but what were you doing? it. Ifwe make the attempt, we surely wither and 
currently reported to be a hundred years old—was | yable objects than the foolish and harmful fuxu- ie Twas inedirating.” die. We may enjoy as high a pulse in tho sleets 
ox hand, and demanc=4 twenty-five dollars before | ries that suck up so much of our substance, fnan- Meditating upon what?” and snows of Jamuiry, a6 under the soft suns that 
con.cnting to the rent “al of the body, stating that | cial and physical, in these days. “Twas meditating what ’d be when I got to be | open all the roses of Juue. 
Mase Jolin’s orders t) nim ever since he had becn ——— growed up—printer, doctor, lawyer or school-mas- . 
suMton were net to let any one take @ body out Of} ++.+++++ VENTILATE THE Smop. — Few things | tel, and took the field for it.” rs seeseeee PERSONAL ADVERTISEMENTS.—AnN- 
vad without payiug twenty-tive dollars. | are more insiduously undetermining the constitu-| ‘ Brave boy! what was your conclusion ?” swering a personal advertisement was the fatal 
ands Were inughed at, and the resur-| tion and the vital stamina of many “young peo-|_ “Thought as how I'd be a school-inaster—they | snare into which, fell as hundreds of others have 
ists having completed their task, the coflin | ple”? than the want of shop ventilation, particular | live easy, Jikes to give lickin’s, und teach the] fallen, the daughter ot a prominent New York 
ng the erthly remains of McDonogh were | ly in the evening, when the gas is lighted. young idea what to shoot at.” merchant, living on Twenty-Fourth Street, She 
upote twa nil conveyed to the city. Old/ ~ There are many trades, the occupation in which ae advertised in the Herald, in company with several 
i wounl not, hewerer, consent to the ignoring | is very light, and requires little or no exertion.| ‘1771+: DeaTH or a Frencnt CELEBRITY.— | other school girls, with whom she enjoyed good 
i- cltim, amd fuliuwed the party to the ferry, | Siationers, fancy wool, top shops and the like,|A Correspondent calls attention to the death of| hearty laughs over the letters they got. Kner 
and then to tbe city, demanding at every step the | nearly all keep their doors closed, “ because it is | Coulon, a surgeon, who was well known in Paris | several days she took out a letter, on opening 
7 ney cold;” the result is that the burning gas vitiates | in the time of Louis Kightcenth, He possessed ¢x-| which she read at the bottom—* I am following 
T m which we gather the above | the air in the shop, and the assistants inhaling this, traordinary powers of imitation, Coulon gave im- you now,” and sure enough the writer was but a 
account. did ner tin how the old sexton came | the circulation of the blood is lowered, and the | itution of the princes and princesses of the Royal | few steps behind. She thus fell directly into his 
out in the presecution of his singular and absurd | outward cold is felt all the more. Again, there | Family; but he was a good courtier. He mimicked | power, and was persuaded to clope to Cincinnati, 
claim, are some shops the contents of which naturally | the elder branch with reservations; but on mecting | where, he said, his parents, wealthy people, re- 
yield emanations of an unhealthy kind when a free | # Prince or princess of the younger he kept back sided, and where they would be married, Arrived 
current of air is excluded. Who, for instance, can | 2othing, but gave his talont full play. He was|in Cincinnati, they learned that his “ parents ” 
go into n shoe shop, the doors of which are kept | Particularly successful with the Duke of Orleans, | had taken sudden fight to Texas, in consequence 
closed, without at once being conscious of the un- | Louix Phillippe, who, on mecting him one day on | of the death of a “ wealthy relative” there; pass- 
pleasant odor of old and new leather? The same | the Tuileries, said, “ Monsieur Coulou, you imitate | ing on to New Orleans, the poor girl discovered tho 
may be said of a ready-made clothing depot; the |¢ wouderfully, I was enabled to judge for my-| terrible imposition, und was left destitute. The 
peculiar odor of the cloth and fustian, the burnt | tif yesterday, One small detail is only wanting | villain had deserted her, leaving a note enclosin| 
Lod t least of pre-| vas, and the confined breath of the people serving | for the completion of the portrait; but that, to an] five ten dollar bills. Despair and remorse seize 
venting gambling debts. One peculiar case was | thorein, make it exceedingly disagrecable to a| artist like yourself, is an important one.” “ What | upon her, and she was crossing the levee for a fa- 
once brought before me judicially, As intimated | sranger on entering out of the fresh air. If a re- | is it, Monscigneur?” asked Coulon, rather embar-| tal plunge into the river, on a recent evening, 
above, both sexes are accustomed to gamble, and! mark be made by n purchaser that the shop|T#ssed. _“ Talways wear this diamond in my cra-| when fricudly hands interposed and saved ber. 
many stake their bets as the boats come up to the | « smells close,” the assistant is almost sure to re-| Yt,” said the Duke; “ permit me to offer it to 


wharf to show themselves off before going to the | ply that “they don’t notice it.” What, however, | YoU that you may reuder the imitation perfect.” 
starting-post. In this way a pretty girl of cighteen | ¢ : 


or xo, of respectable family, bet five rupees on the | ¢ 
first race with a young man, a neizhbor, who met 
and joined her party at the stand. Losing this bet, 
and having no more money with her, she backed 
her gold ring aguiust the five rupees doubled, on 
the second race; which she also lost. On the third 





3 Lapy GAMBLER. — The 

ublers, and at a cortain sea- 

the veur it is permitted by all, A father 

{ auiempr co keep his son from gambling 

aug ubihe races; but it is necessary to pay 

ke down on the spot, usually in cash, and 

this wise arrangement has the effect at least of pre- 


¥ qT ¢ L . + Two young ladies of Philadelphia were 
hey do notice, is headache, lunguor, loss of appe-| And, eeu ne the pin, he presented it to Cou-) Intely sponding the summer in north-eastern New 
ite, ennui, debility, pallor of the face, blotchy skin, | lon, who bowed and suid, “Ah! Monscigneur,| York. Duriug their visit they took several long 
redness of the nose, white face. All unheeded | your Royal Highness is too gencrous. | As au imi-| rides with the daughter of their host about the 
warnings to ventilate the dwelling-place, which if] tttion, T had only a right to paste.” Coulon made | country. On one of these occasions—as they had 
not attended to, produce worse results. his fortune, thanks to the Duke’s patronage. He | becn travelling some distance, and as the day was 
pa muried the daughter of a Marscillais, named Ber-| warm, and a trough of running water stood invit- 

P ParaGrarit MATRIMONIAL. — Choos-| 2ard, who was a wholesale maker of shoes for the | ingly by the roadside—they coucluded to give their 
race she bet her old necklace against her former | ing a wife is a perilous piece of business. Do you | Colonics, of guns at Saint Etienne, of flowers at] pony adrink. One of the city ladies agreed to get 
es; and as fortune still crossed her, she next suppose there is nuthing of it but evening visite, | Paris, who dressed leathers at Saint Germain, | out and arrange matters for this purpose. ‘The 

d to lay her bracelets against the ring and|)onguets and popping the question? My dear|made china at Villedieu, sugar at Sucy, and | others remainiug in the carriage, and deeply en- 


necklace, which was accepted. Strange to say, the | simple young man, you ought not to be trusted | Kirsch in the Black Forest. He formed the gam-} gaged in conversation, for some time paid no at- 
bracelets were lost, and all her ornaments and ion to the proceedings of their companion. 


- nd | out by yourself alone! Take care that you do not | ing houses of Baden, Vienna, and Paris. He pos- | tenti 
money were handed over to the winner. The girl] vot the gilt China article, that looks exceedingly | sessed hotels, chateaux millions; he escorted his| When, at last, surprised at their long delay, they 
was driven to despuir, for the jewelry belonged to | Fretty on the mantle-picce until the gilt and orna-| wile to Longchamps in a gilded carriage, drawn | turned to ascertain its cause, they discovered her 
her mother, who, when provoked, was wont to | ment are all rubbed off, and then is fit only for the | by snow-white horses; dined thirty parasites at| endeavoring to unbuckle the crupper (this being 
punish her severely, The man seving his advan- | ust pile! A wife should be selected on the same | liis table daily, gave a million to his duughter as| the name, I believe, of the strap which passes 
tage, and having been for sometime a silent suitor | principle as a calico gown. Bright colors and gay | her murviage portion, ran through all his fortune, | around the horses’ caudal appendage.) In ama 
for her hand, offered to lay the whole of his win-| harterns are not always the best economy. Get | and invested the few crowns that remained to pre-) ment they inquired, “ What in the world are you 
nings against her promise that if she lost she would | something that will wash and wear. Nothing like | Vent him from dying in an hospital. doing that for?” She naively replied, “ Why, Tm 
become his wife. For a moment she started with | the suus aud showers of matrimony to bleach out eae unbuckling the strap to let the horse’s head down, 
anger at the proposal. But then those beautiful ¢ decept ernals! Dow’t choose the treas| **+ +++ THREE SecRETS Worti REMEMBER- | so that he can drink.” 
bracelets—that necklace that her young friends all | cure by gas-light, or in a parlor sitting. Broad | 1NG.—The secret of respectability lies in the strict 
so envied—her mother’s rage when she returned | daylight is the best time—a_Kkitehen the inost sen-| observance of the following three rules;—L Fematy Dericacy.—Among the fea- 
home! Surely, ste could not lose a fifth time. | sijie place. Bear it in mind, sir, that the article | within your means, always tell the truth, and Keep | tures that adorn the femule character, delicacy 
But she did lose; und not having the slightest in-| oneo bargained for you camt exchange it if it} good company. The neglect of one or the other | stands foremost within the province of good taste. 
tention of taking up her “10. on the follow: | gov't suit. If you buy a watch and it don’t run as | ensures a loss of character, whether its owner be a| Not that delicacy always in quest of something to 
ing day, she repaired to me. Her mother and a | you expected, you can send it to a jeweler to be | peer or peasant. Kiches are as much apart from } be ashamed of, which makes merit of a blush, and 
elder sister came with her to my house in grief, | repaired; in ‘the ease of wife, once paired, you | respectability as health is independent of beauty. | simpers at the construction which its own ingmi- 
exclaiming, “O, save us from this disgrace!” Then | can’t re-pair. She may run in the wrong direction |The secret of keeping a friend is valuable, and | ty has put upon an innocent remark; this spurious 
the above account was given me in tears, and the | very well, sir; all that is left for you is to run | Us rved with care. Making acquaintan- | kind of delicacy is far removed from good sense; 
girl added, “ he now demands the fulfilment of the | arter her, and an interesting chase you will prob-| ces is easy cnough—any rogue or fool can do that; } but the high-minded delicacy which maintains its 
promise! “0, save me, save mo!” I sent for the} apty find’ it. IF you yet a good wife, you will be | the dificulty lies in Keeping them, und converting | pure and undeviating walk among women in the 
young man; of course held the promise null and | the happiest mam alive; and if you get « bad one, | them into friends, The best method I know of is | society of men—which shrinks from no necessary 
yoid, and earnestly lectured them on the folly of | you may as well sell yourself for two and sixpeuce, | to preserve your independence. There are obliga-} duty, and can speak when required, with serious- 
gambling. atonce. Just as well to consider all these things | tions, however, whicli can be rendered and accepted | ness and kinduess, of things at which it would be 
+ ScreNTIFIC OnseRVATION.—Few per- | boforchand, young man! without a loss of independence. The pleasure of | ashamed to smile or blush—the delicacy which 
sons know how diflicult it is ouly to observ Ponte Jor conferring favor is greater to properly constitut- | knows how to confer a beuetit without wounding 
consis ly in the faculty of examining | pa -recray PERFECTION OF THE Minp.—Mental | ed minds than that of receiving one; but it is de-| the feelings of mnother—which can give arms with- 
art cousists not only in the faculty al | perfection should be one of the great aims of life. | fjzutful, and a guarantee of continued amity, if | out assumption, and which pains not the most sen- 
the phenomens of nature, without permitting the | ‘To this end should our best endenvors be directed. | the kindiness one receives can promptly be recip- | sitive being in creation. 
sre tot lua ety thea but aso tn thy cae In youtlt, in manhood, in gld age, we should seek | yocuted. Secondly, do not press your company 
describing the: clea gible terms. | ty render more perfect our powers of mind. We} too much upon the new acquaintance. Make your : as 
To observe well, even in the least complex of the | are never too ua for mental improvement. To ee a to him; le him seck eee viety ishes tol a Soe favorhes with het fone ae 
physical sciences, requires a long and serious edu-| perfect our minds we must contemplate perfect | and when you are with him avoid all topics on | guy tak ae sey une al a ermit them to out- 
cation of the mind. No oue knows and fecls this | opjects, both in the material and spiritual universe. | which a difference of opinion is likely to arise. quan! raneoe, e he has 01 tf or Bs i Bem AS Otte 
so well us a great discoverer. Faraday, one of the | We must appropriate their perfections to our men-| The sceret of agreeable personal appearance lick sree ti ane far Seanogidl ell ne re- 
of England, did uot hesitate | tay use—cherish, admire, love them. We must | jn cleanliness and the absence of many colors. 1| 204, foul 2 a total alee rurds them, Let a 
s doubted his own discoveries. | Jyok for beautiful things, that images of beauty | have scen a welladjusted bunch of humble prim- epee Sk SS ee hi y he e ends and see if aie 
sion, Mitscherlich remarked to a learn- | jay throng our minds. We must cultivate amia- | roses excite admiration when a bouquet of va oe 09 borage cea pater pis BP: Lacbs etn tose 
ed-compeur, uit Jeregul ‘teen years to dis | ple feelings, that harmony of soul may enrich the | gated flowers had been scarcely noticed. “Modern x Mra wen eek ave 56) chee. ae 
cover and establish a single new fact in chemistry. | inward temple with the music of its numbers. | flower beds illustrate my menniug. Were uot this |{ ‘Bey Man these aroun’ her. 
An enthusiastic student went to Cuvier one day (9 | We must strive for perfection of action, that in| the case, statues would be colored. A taste for| .....--. An Indian chief once said as wise a 
wie he thowht 4 ud discov ead} eine our daily walk the halo of angel life may surround | gaudy hues is barbarous, and peculiar to children | thing as any philusopher. A while man having 
body. The eaGuclous and es fst ‘enced ‘naturalist He cath ormaltys wills net male: “ more perfect; )and savages; a re Aste rejects scarlet and | remarked that he had not time cuough to do seme- 
Ro eouiiecade cone eis ill not help us in our work. The artist never | yellow as it would raw beef and train-oil. A gaudy | (hing, the Indian replied, “ Well, F suppose you 
told the youny adept to come back in six months | studies defor y to uurment his treasures of | deny: ‘ ere % an ‘ ro u dy ly 
i is discovery. roruaed evel eformity to augment h reasures of | cravat may look very fine, and even well, but a | pave all the time there 
and commuuicate his discovery, He refused even | beauty. The musician never makes discords and | black one looks better. 
to listen to the student’s uitifie demon: OD, | hearkens to them, thereby to cultivate the sense of A +» Imprint this maxim deeply on your 
and to examine the object he had d He) harmony and beauty in his soul. So in life, we] + Tue Price or Six.—Letters from| scat bee otlitite coruilin aie thissKgnnn 
vished the young man to devote hi hould seek the company of sweet thoughts, lovely | Rome state that Catholics will find sinning a very | ASO al wares? by which Ineans you will shun 
ardor to his profound investigation for six months; | objects, amiable feelings, pleasant words, and good | expensive luxury for some time to come, the Pope, | fae mor eeu wth Sie tine aeioetel tn 
and yet the fuct he sought to communicate was one | offices. These help to’ perfect our minds. Our | in his financial straits, having determined to raise rinse wt ith prosperity, ‘ss 
which could be appreci: ; alone. | thoughts are the chisels which carve the statuary | the price of indulgences, dispensations, ete. “The | SUVSF 15 
Ina word, the annals of natural science are filled | of our souls. They do it well or ill, as they are | fict proves that His Holiness is a bad political 
with instances of men truly born for utific re- | rieht or wrong. Bad thoughts are enemiss worse | economist, or he would know that a minimum pri Original. 
searches, individuals traiued tu observe by long | than all outward ones. produces an increase of revenue by greatly ¢x- LAUNCHED AT LAST. 
and painful fibors, and who, nevertheless, have —_ tending the demand for the commodity’ sold. Or, ¥ dear Sophia, whom all admire 
described the least complex phenomena in an er-| + +++++++ FLrowers.—Of all the miner creations | to borrow a homely illustration from“ the shop, N ‘One wroug devire 1 still posscess 
roneous manner. The intelligent public would be | of God, flowers seem to be most completely the ef- | “jt is more profitable to tum a nimble sixpence Though you bave wed and fiom me fed, 
no less diverted than astonished, if they knew how | fusions of his love of beauty, grace and joy. f\ than a slow shilling.” The Papal policy puts the You know you said my heart you'd bless. 
few among the noisy crowd of professors of science | all the miner objects which surround us they are | paying sins out of the reach of the million, and Thusitisseed Lholdalien 
cover a single new fact; how few describe, with | the least connected with our absolute neces oS 1 intallibly reduce the number of customers On your serene, sincere affection ; 



































anything like fidelity, a new phenomenon of any tion might proceed, the carth might be | among the wealthier classes, Indeed, if carried to OF you thave ey on thal oN Tiazeucetion, 
importance, or add av single new expression to the | clothed with a sober green; all the processes of | an extreme, such a policy would ruin and annihil ‘ - ” _ 
knowledge of the world as contained in books. fructification might be perfected withuut being at-{ ate the business, by making sinning too costly a How I fee} for the man whom your 
tended by the glory with which the flower is crown- | luxury for any people to indulge in, and without Loved lips did more delude than bees; 

+ “Easy Cour, Easy Go.”—The lavish | cd; but beauty and fragrance are poured over the shat would become of the Chureh? For the Tt was a sin to take him in : 
expenditure of moncy on iusignificant trifles—the | carth in blossoms of endless varieties, radiant evi-; sake of all parties concerned, it is to be hoped mat teu wae 7 Lets, 3 must Souter: 
wasteful extravagance of our habits of dr and | dences of the boundless hencvolence of the Deity. | there is some financial adept attached to the an- at tote dale eee Let war tate; Res 
luxury—are prominent marks of the present age. | They are made solely to gladden the heart of man, | cient corporation, Who will relate to His Holiness Will find how olt your voice, «0 eolt, 

At no other period of Aierican history have we | for a light to his cyes, for a living in ‘ 


{2 : his ¢) piration of. the instructive story of the foolish youth who killed Bore bopes alott, the fruit of hate. 
disbursed so many millions of dollars for cigars, | grace to his spirit. ‘or a perpetaal admiration, the goose that laid the golden eggs. 


fust horses, champagne, kid gloves, arti of |” The Greeks, whose souls pre-eminently sympa- stains How you have tried—did all but tied ee 
vertu, and the thousand other things that cost so | thized with the spirit of grace and beauty in ever; seeeeess OPEN AIR.—The most of us are apt to a hen Damidiby quae. 40 cowie NeeTsa 
mach, thing, were enthusiastic in their love, and ta it think, in these culd and piercing spells, that if we wa Pica ove your face imparts. 

, The reason of this may be found, without doubt, | in their use of vers. They seattered them in’ are well-sheltered, well-fed, well-clothed, and w One ae fool aes J your rule 

in the adage of “ Easy come, easy xo.” We in-! the porticoes of their temples; they were offered. warmed, we shall be able to snap our fingers in Ere he could cool insane derire; 

herit a great deal of money in this generation; for | on the altars of some of their deities; they were | the face of Old Boreas, and let him blow on his bu- ‘Ue left, you wept, and pustion slept 

our fathers were hard-working, prudent, economi- | strewed in the conquerer’s path; on all occasions | gle till he is tired. Well, and we dress, and feed, ‘THM now you auimate his} 

cal meu. Culifornia, too, opened a grand scource | of festivity and rejoicing they were strewn about, | and bug the fires, and make the most of it; in- C. Pency HICKETHORPE, 
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(cory-riGuT SECSRED.) I say it humbly now; the Great Spirit knows Twas | serve you. If questioned, reply fearlessly, yet| To those unacquainted with the nature of the 
beautiful, and s warrior saw me, admired me, | briefly as possible in that tongue; and, as the one | large prairie wolf, this knowledge may seem uniin- 


stole me from my home, and, shull I say it, made} whose dress you wear. You will be obliged to pass ; portant; but to those who understand the charac- 
CASTILIIA; me his wife.” i 











directly through the village, but your disgu I! ter of this formidable and cruel animal it may not 
“ Without your consent?” think, is complete. One word more, my child. , seem surprising the howl of these ravenous brutes, 
OR THE “Nay, nay!” The woman wrung her hands in| Heaven bless you! Oh! itis hard to part with | that were evidently but a short distance behind 


agony. “Nay, but the choice was given me be- | you, now, but when you sec Castele tell him never , her, and no doubt on her track, caused Castillia a 

PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH, | tween the torture and being this warrior’s bride. | to forget his poor mother, who would willingly die | thrill of horror that almost unnerved her. Too 
My poor heart was weak; [had seen two die at! couid she but clasp him in her arms and hear him, j well she knew that flight would be useless, eo 

! the stake, and my soul sickened at the alternative. | say once in my ear ‘mother. Kiss me, kiss me, | had nothing but a small knife with which to de- 
| Heaven forgive the act, but my life has been a] my child; and now farewell!” : fend herself, and what would that be in battle with 

| never-censing torture. I chose the latter” “One more word, mother,” said Castillia, chok- j a pack of hungry wolves. 
| 








BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter XVIIF.—Oceola's Vow.—Reaily for Torture. 





The woman arose from the ground, went to the} ingly. “ My poor little foster er; sheistobe! Nearer and nearer came the hideous howls of the 
door of the hut, and, drawing aside the elk skin, | a victim; Norwah has desigued her to be his wife.” : blood thirsty animals; plainer and more distinct 
ee looked out. The Indian, who was keeping guard,} The woman started. every second. The senses of Castillia, for the mo- 
ND WAY DOES! stood near by, his back against a tree, evidently| “His wife?” she questioned, wonderingly. ment, almost deserted her, and she stood still as if) 
not the dark-| half asieep. He had heard nothing, the woman| “ Yes.” struck dumb with despair. When the love of life, 
eyed mutiden ask ; was satisfied, so she let the skin fall carefully and! “Strange—tis strange,” whispered the woman. ' that was strong within her, the thought of Castele, 
this, for her-| returned to the captive. “ What is strange, mother?” of her mother and Fay in bondage, nerved her 
self?” question-; “Tid younever attempt to escape during solong|_ “ How sweet it seems to hear you say that word. | with strength and energy. 
ed the squaw, | a captivity?” questioned Custillia, forgetting for a | Lwill answer your question, Norwah had chosen, “Heaven help me!” she cried, springing for- 
in good Ei time her own and Fay’s peril in contemplating the | Oceola to be his squaw.” ward;.a moment more and she heard the horrid 
advancing close | sorrows of the strange woman at her side. “Oveola?” howls derectly behind her; there was but one way; 
to where Castil-| “Very many times,” was the reply; “very| “My own daughter; bit you must hasten, I/ she almost felt their hot breath, and, as she turned, 
lia sat, and) many times, until my little Oceola was born; af-| will try and save the little white flower for your ; she saw the dark objects moving towards her, thelr 
speaking in al terwards but once. That time [ never shall for-| sake; wait one moment.” flaming eyeballs seeming like coals of fire. 
half whisper. vet. [saw my husband, my own true, lawful hus-| The woman went to the wigwam door and lis-1 With the one thought of prolonging his life she 
For a moment] and; but that attempt but proved his destruction, | tencd, then she drew the elk skin aside and looked ; sprang towards the nearest tree, and, with the 
the girl regarded » and nearly that of my son; the former died by the | out. The Indian watcher, thinking he had left the | quickness and energy of despair, climbed up 
the woman fix-| torture, the latterescaped almost as by a miracle.” | captive so securely bound as to ensure her safe | $s branches, She was not 2 moment too 
edly. 1 Castillia’s face grew white as the driven snow, | keeping, and evidently weary with the day’s chase, areely had she reached a place of safe- 
Who 4rei and her breath came quick aud short. had thrown himself upon the green sward, at some ‘ty when the whole pack, with horrible howls, sur- 
you?” she asked ; “Who are you? In Heayen’s name, who are} distance from the wigwam door, and was, to all: rounded her. 
at length, look- | you?” she said, ina hoarse, deep whisper, “Tell | appearances, sound asleep. ; “Death only in another form,” said Castillia to 
ing intently in-| me!” “ CT could benefit either you or Fay by reynain- | herself, as minute succeeded minute and hour 
to the worn! ‘The woman laid her hand upon Castillia’s head, | ing, Heaven knows I would do so,” said Castillia; | passed’ hour; and, still howling aud puwing the 
wrinkled face) and her black mournful eyes seemed to penetrate | “but, mother,” the girl's arms were around the | carth, the wolves remained beneath and around the 
before her. the girl’s very heart. poor creature’s neck, “ you shall yet be happy—| tree. Too well she knew the nature of the blood- 
- First answer “Tused to lay my hand upon your head thus | happy; yes, if lite and power is given me to do so | thirsty animals to imagine for a moment they 
me,” returned | when you was alittle child; when you pratiled at|—happy, if freedom and life with those you love would leave her of her own accord; no matter a 
a ee the squaw-| my kne (Ll smiled up into my face; you knew | can make you so.” how long they might have to wait for her, ex- 
x Why does not the dark-eyed maiden ask deliver-| me then you called me mother !” “God bless you, my child,” said the woman, fer- | hiusted With hunger and weariness, to fall into 
fe ance for herself, rather than for another? “ Mother!” vently; “but one word in regard to your escape; | their power. 
i tl of “You speak our language well,” said Castillia, 
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The woman placed her finger upon her lips and | you will be obliged to pass through a portion of | And, while Castillia De Leon, in her perilous sit- 
abruptly, “ but T will answer you; my life would | shook her head sadly, the village, but go directly to the river, where you! uation, waited for the dawn, in the little Indian 
fb, be worth little if she were left in bondage; now| “ Do you shame of your poor mother, my owrt| will find several canoes moore ke one of them ! village of the Lecapoocs all was bustle and ex- 
js who are you who speak the dialect of the Chippe-j child? “Oh! my precious one, how [ have longed | and zo down the stream as rapidly as possible; by | citement. The escape of the captive had been dis- 
wa?” 
. 
. 














to press these old arms about you! How [ have| morning, if you do not meet with any accident, ; covered, as also had the poor womau’s part in the 
The woman replied in the Indian tongue, prayed to kiss your lips, your cheek, your brow, | you will be far enough away from pursuit. Go!! matter been traced to her. The old warrior was 
“First tell me, maiden of the pale faces, thy | justas [ used to, once more. And Custele, my | Heaven be with you! the Great Spirit bless you!” , for braining his wife on the spot, but Norwah, 
name.” brave, beautiful boy, tell me of him—one word of} Castillia took the piece of dried venison the wo- | who learned from the woman her relation to the 
“Surely it is one [never blush to own; it has; him, Castillia!” mun gave her, and the knife, and stole noiselessly captive, decided upon a more infernal revenge. 
descended to me from the proudest blood. It is| The brave girl, whose fear or pain could not} from the but; the moccasined step did not arouse | That the mother and child should die together. 
Castillia De Leon.” jcause to weep, fell upon the poor sun-burned| the Indian guard as she passed; and, althouzh | He sent out a party in search of Castillin, while 
“De Leon! De Leon! how the old name comes | bosom of the woman before her, and tears fell fast | there were those she passed, who salued her as Oc- , Mrs. De Leon (if so we may term the miseruble 


backto me! Castillia—Castillia De Leon!” from the strangely beautiful eyes. eola, the warrior’s daughter, not oue attempted to. woman who once claimed that name) was cruelly 
The woman wrung her hands wildly as she re- ola. 


“Oh, mother,” she said—‘ mother, Heaven | interfere with her progress. She reached the water’s ; bound and separated from her daughter, O 
peated the name. Castillia looked up wondevingly ; knows [do uot shume of you; that all I hope for} edge, wunmoored a light canoe, sprang in, and with! As for the latter, the grief of the poor girl knew 
into the yellow, wrinkled face, distorted by the; in this world, or the next, Cwould give to make | one push of the paddle sent the little bark into the ng bounds, In vain she plead with her father to 
wildest and fiercest passion. you happy, to give you perfeet joy and rest.” middle of the narrow stream. She was free! | use his influence with the chief for her pardon; in 
“Strange woman,” questioned the girl; why do) “Nothing could do that, my child,” said the|  Castillia De Leon looked up into the heavens; vain she petitioned Norwah herself, on her kaces, 
you so repeat my name, and what is it to you poor woman, sadly, “ unless ‘the pust eightcen | rhe stars seemed gazing down upon her with a new | for her mother’s relcase; the chief of the Lecapoocs 
fe “Hush!” responded the woman, in a whisper; | years were blotted from my life, and [had you in! justre; the moon was more smiling; the skies but laughed the poor girl to scorn, and then, in 
beware, for the Lecapooes’ cars are long, and | my arms, a little child again; but rest will come, | were bluer and deeper, and all this came of the | the same breath, bade her begone. 
their knives are sharp! my dear one; rest in the decp, calm, peaceful) new hope that was bounding in her bosom—the— Bitterly weeping, Occola sought her wigwain, 
“And what would you? why haye you come to | grave—rest in that better land. Ali! my child, | hope of escape. | but it was not the nature of the girl to despair; so 
me?” ed the maiden, ; ,, | have forgotten mach; Tam nearly a heathen, yet| “Father, [ thank thee,” she said, looking-up- she sat down, and, bending her head upon her 
On the morrow you are to dic at the torture.” | [remember that place where the wicked trouble no | ward, as the little boat sped onward down the cur-, hands, gave herself up for a few moments to 
¢, Before the rising of the sun?” | : j more.” Trent.’ “The dead is alive—the lost may be found | thouzht 
Aye, the torture will begin before the rising of | Custillin made no reply; she would have thrown | —ajl may be well, Father in Heaven, [ thank — The brightsun had risen over hill and dale, and : 
the sun, but the spirit of the k eyed maiden will | her arms about the neck of the poor creature be-! thee?” ‘looked down upon the village of the Lecapoues. "2 
fade away but with the light when the night| fore her, but they were pinioned behind her; the| ‘Two hours before grim, dark despair had settled - In the rade hut of Dundee Fay opened here 
comes!” | woman seemed to observe this for the first time, | ike a midnight pall over the it that now ro ; d 
. Castillia shuddered. for, taking a sharp knife from some portion of her | exultant with hope. Two hours later—ah, Casti- side, aud when the girl opened ber eyes and called 
! And you have come to tell me of the horrors | dress, where it had been concealed, she cut the} Jia De Leon, how little you, a poor frail mortal, Custillia’s name, she approached her and gave her 
that are instore for me?” said she, with bitterness. | cords that bound Castillia’s poor bloodless hands, | knew what the fature had in store for you! a drink of some kind of bitter infusion from a 
The woman paused a momeut, then stooping, she | and said, in a low yet ited whisper, Before she had been gone from the Indian village . gourd. 
whispered, “We have mét but to part, my child; you must| half an hour, borne upon the night-wind she heard” In answer to her inquiries the squaw shook her 
I wish to save you.” go. Itis not yet midnight, and several hours are 










































































nd looked about her; the old Squaw sat near her 



























7 »» 30. I i fieree yells of disappointment and rage, and she: head; gradually her probable situation came to 
(Aud can you?” ae left for your escape. J will remain here a little | knew that her escape had been discovered. With , the mind of Fay, and with it the memory of the 
ke It is doubtful. Listen, Castillia De Leon. I, while, and then go to sleepin the grave new energy she plied the oa 









: “ 5 ‘ r. Ler’s was no weak ! past and a vague, undefined wondering in regard 

am but a captive; for cighteen years [ have been | Do not think I shall go. and leave you in hope- | nery sam, for beneath its soft whiteness the } to the future. 

' a captive in the ands of the Lecapooes! Aye, tess captivity, my mother,” returned Custillia, | strong muscle, many a man would have gloried in,! At that moment the shadow of an Indian dark- 
and that captivity has been a living death. w |} warmly embracing the wretched Wure she} lay concealed. ened the door, and the next instant Norwah, the 
you not, as you entered the village, the fiercest of | called by that endearing name, “ Fly with me, if| "But soon a new cause for fear became apparent. | chief, entered ‘the hut. He smiled grimly and tri- 

the Indian maidens, the daughter of the cldest; such a thing is indeed possible, that there is anj Por in advance of ber she hea a sound that umphantly as he said, 

warrior of the Lecapoves, the maiden with the ; opportunity to escape. caused her blood almost to chill in her vei 





















































. . . my 3 2 | ns—the “So the flower of the pale faces is in the power 
haughtiest mein and richest dress ? |. You little know what you ask, little know what) roaring of a cataract; and, not fifty in ad- of the great chief of the Lecapooes at last.” 
ci did. is you say. Here—take this, itis an entire suit of | vance of her she saw the white line | glistening = © And where is Castic? where is Job, and all the 
Ic was Occola, and [ am her mother! Oveola’s dress; take off your own and put iton, foam. Further progress by 


¢ k ey was therefore rest?’ she questioned, faintly. 
The woman buried her face in her hands and sat | qui y, for there is no time to lose!” | impossible, for in so light » thing as a bark canoe; Norwah’s brow darkened, 


down in the shadow close to Castillin’s side, and a: gearcely knowing what she did, the girl obeyed. ; she could not hope to go safely over falls of which’ “Let the pale facedl squaw tie her tongue,” be 
few tears dashed over her bronzed face, while her | The woman took Castillia’s long hair down from! she knew nothing; quick as thought she guided said; then added—* when the red comes back to 
black eyes burned with a deep, uncontrolable an-; irs confinement, and allowed it to fall over her, her boat to the shore, and after setting her boat the checks of the white flower she will hethe squaw 
guish. 3 Z shoulders; then she drew her into the moonlight | adrift, with as much care as possible, she pursued of the great chief of the Lecapooes.” c 
Her father is an Indian, and you her mother?” | and looked. k nly and serutinizingly at her. | her way on foot. Norwah did not know it, but Oceola, the fairest 

asked Castillia. | Strange the difference a change of dress made in| But all nature seemed to have conspired against > of the Indian maidens, listened to his words as she 

rae Yes. But you must not shrink from mae | eh appearance of Castillia De Leon, Standing: her; she had proceeded but a short distance when passed the wigwam. There was a dark, flerce 
Eighteen years ago Iwas happy. Thada proud, | there in her gay beaded dress, she was not at all another sound greeted her ears. lint was it? look upon the irl’s face, and she Tourmured in 
loving husband, a brave, noble husband, a hand- | unlike the warrior’s daughter, Ocoola. . She paused and fistened ; faint at first, it gradually | her own tongue, but so low as to be inaudible— 
some, adventurous hoy, a daughter idolized if} “You speak the language of the Lecapooes | grew more and more distinct until she recognized , “Murder my mother! wed the white squunw | let 
dauzhter ever was. [was beautiful in my youth. well,” said the mother; “that knowledge may ! it with a fearful shudder—* Wolves!” ‘the chief of the Lecapooes beware, for there is 
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white blood in the veins of Occola! and there is a 
storm in her heart!” _ 

Owing to Castillia’s ‘care, after leaving the ca- 
noe, no trail was left for her persucrs to follow, 
and at night the party returned, with fierce wails 
of diSappointment, to their lodges. 

“Then the squaw shall die in the place of the 
white maiden, her daughter,” hissed- Norwah; 
“Jet the warriors and the braves, and the women, 
and the pappooses, tu-niyht, see how awhite squaw 
can die at the torture! the Lecapooes shad! have a 
victim!” 

“ To-night !”? murmured Oceola. on 

There was a dark cloud upon the poor girl’s 
prow and a passionate flashing of the eyes. 

“ My mother shall not die!” 

She did uot speak the words aloud, but the firm 
lips met over the white tecth that ground together 
with very rage. There was fiery Spanish blood in 
the veins of Occola; her mother was a Cuastillian, 
and itis said that race never forget nor forgive. | 

« My mother shall not die! Oceola has spo! ken! 

Lying upon the ground, bound hand and foot, 
the destined victim awaited her doom; how slowly 
and yet how fast the weary hours dragged their 
lengths along to the poor body, bruised aud sore, 
to the poor limbs cut deep with the cruel bonds. 
The time seemed long to the spirit that realized the 
flight of time; that eternity was close at hand, how 
short the hours. 

Night came at length and settled down over the 
village of the Lecapooes. Night, starry, moon- 
light, the bluc heavens cloudless and beautiful as 
summer skies can be; but at the door of his lodge 
Norwah stood with a lowering brow and com- 
pressed lips. After all, revenge upon a helpless 
woman, who had been as one of their tribe for 
years, did not bring the sweetness he had expect- 
ed, and he half repented of his hasty dec ni; 
perhaps @ thought of the beautiful Oceola’s flash- 
ing eyes, of the fierce passion, caused him a thrill 
of fear; for, although very brave and valliaut to 
all appearance, Norwah was but a despicable 
coward at heart. “ 

But he bad spoken; his word was law; the chicf 
of the Lecapoves never would retract 

At a signal whoop from Norwab, warriors, 
braves, squaws, pappooses gathered with savage 
yells upon the area, and the horrid death-dance be- 
gan. 











Chapter XIX.—Oceola’s Revenge.—Fay’s Peril. 


OR Occola to determine was to perform; her 

character, whatever faults it might possess, 
‘was oue composed of ¢ ‘y and fearlessness; of 
strong wild love, and fierce ungovernable hate. 
Do you call the latter a fault? If so, Oceola was 
far from righteous; for, while her love was deep, 
pure, and yet passionate, her hate fur surpassed it 
in intensity and strength. 

Occola loved her mother. The poor woman, cut 
off from all other enjoyments, had reared her 
beautiful daughter with the tenderest care and de- 
yoteduess; and, as the vine clings to the perishing 
tree, almost upholding the decaying branches with 
its loving tendrils, even thus the love and affection 
of her beautiful Indian duughier had given the al- 
inost_ despairing mother surength to bear about 
with her the burden of life. 

The impulsive girl kuew this; she had learned 
her mother’s sad story almost in her childhood; 
aud, while she pitied her mother, she grew almost 
to hate her tyrannical and brutal father; while she 
worshipped the former, she was haughty and de- 
Gant to the latter, who, however, gloricd in his 
daughter’s proud and fiery spirit, believing it her 
Duture, 

As we said, for Occola to determine was to per- 
form. She was not one to sit down aud weep aud 
wring her hands when she knew such arguments 
woutd be of no avail; not one to plead when she 
had learned that her most humble and holy peti- 
tion would be laughed to scorn; notonc to remain 
in apathetic idleness when a savage band and re- 
Jentiess chief but waited for the night to sing their 
death-song about her mother’s burning form. 
How the haughty lips curved, how the dark 
blazed, und the proud bosum heaved with wild, 
fierce passion, as she raised her hand solemnly, 
then luid it over her heart with the undaunted de- 
termination to suve her mother or avenye her death | 

+ The sun was perhaps an hour high when Uccola, 
in her richest dress, stood in the War-camp of the 
Dacotahs. ‘Two score warriors, if not more, sur- 
rounded her,—some with menacing gestures, oth- 
ers with lowering brows, while many listened to 
her rapid words curiously and interestedly. 

Her words were wddressed to a fiercely painted 
savage, of perhaps some thirty years; the feathers 
he wore, together with a slight difference in his 
pane and dress from the others, betraying him to 

¢ the leader of the war-party; a bow and arrows 
were in his hands, a tomahawk and knife were 
suspended from his belt; he maintained a stoical 
indifference of expression while the maiden was 
speaking, and when she concluded gave utterance 
to asignificant “ Ugh!” 

“Oceola has come alone to the great warrior of 
the Décotah’s; his knife is sharp, his tomahawk 
has been whetted for the war-path; let hin strike 
if he will, for if Occola is a squaw she can die like 
a brave!” 

“ Uceola is of the blood of a coward ;—the Leca- 
pooes are dogs and cowards,” said the ficree war- 
rior, gazing intenuy into the unflinching eyes of 
the Indian maiden, and raising his tomahawk as 
he spoke, 

“Strike, if you will; Occola is unarmed; she 
will not fly,” said the brave girl, bowing her head 
and pointing to her heart. 

The Indian made a motion as if to strike, but 
there was no shrinking of the haughty form, no 
flinching of the strong limbs. The warrior of ‘the 
Dacotahs put up his tomahawk and said slowly— 

“ Why does not Occola fear?” 

The girl answered in a low but distinct tone— 

“Once the Lecupooes were a great tribe, and 
old Norwah, the father of the young chief who 
now sits at the council, went with his braves and 
his warriors often to the war-path. Oceola was 
but a child then, for it was many years ago, and 
yet she remembers how the warriors of her tribe 

brought back for the torture once a young brave 
of the Dacotah’s, whoin they had taken, wounded 
and bleeding, and bound with sharp thongs.” 

Still no expression came over the puinted coun- 

tenance of the war-chief, and fierce were the looks 

cast upon the defenceless maiden from the savages 















































gathered around her. Undaunted, the girl contin- 
ed— : 
: “The Lecapoocs doomed the young brave to die 
by the worst torture; but, one night, Occola, o 
she piticd the young brave, ercpt to the gounci 
house and cut his bonds, and he was free? 

Still no emotion passed over the Indian’s coun- 

nance, and the girl continued— 
ten The young eave went back to his people, and 
he became a great warrior; but, one day, Occola 
found him near the Chatoque, nearly killed by a 
great panther that lay dead at his side. Qecola 
washed the blood from the Dacotah warrior’s face, 
and carried water in her hands for him to drink; 
and she gave him dried rice and pemmican, for he 
was nearly starved. The Dacotah warrior knew 
it was she who had saved him from the torture, 
and he gave her 2 little trinket, a delt with a silver 
clasp; it was his belt, but he gave it to Oceola and 
snid— If the flower of the Lecapooes is ever in 
trouble, Iet her come to the Great Eagle of the 
Dacotahs; if she is an old squaw he will know the 
belt that he gave her.’ ” , 

Again Occola paused; and still the wai 
silent. é 

“ Does the Great Eagle forget?” questioned the 
maiden at length, laying her hand upon the belt 
that confined her dress, and glancing up fearless- 
ly. “Does the Great Eagle of the Dacotfh forget 
who saved him from the torture? who gave him 
water and pemmican? Will the Great Eagle strike? 
If he will, Oceola is ready.” 

Still the Dacotah warrior hesitated; then he 
said— 
“The Lecapooes are foxes and cowards; but 
the warriors of the Dacotah’s are many and brave; 
does Oceola, the flower of her tribe, speak truly 
that the Lecapooes are but few?” 
“ And if they were many the Great Eagle would 
go and fight ror Occolu, and take her mother from 
the torture,” said the girl, undoubtingly. “An 
hour ayd the stake will be ready ;—the Great Eagle 
will go!” 3 
There was no reply; evidently Oceola did not 
expect one, for she turned away as if the matter 
were fairly settled. 
‘The chief of the war-party turned and addressed 
afew words to his warriors; then he asked, in a 
low tone, of the girl— 
“ And how did the flower of the Lecapooes know 
that the young brave of the Dacotuhs had become 
the Great Eagle of his tribe?” 
“ Oveola learned it from her lover, the chicf of 
the Lecapooes.” 
The brow of the savage grew dark and lowering. 
“Will Oceola be the squaw of a dend dog?” he 
asked, sneeringly; “ when the sun looks down up- 
on the w path he will drink up the blood of the 
chief of the Lecapoos!” 
Oceola listened to the fierce, vehement words of 
the warrior in silence, then she said— 
“The chief of the Lecapooes long ago spake soft 
words in the ear of Oceola, and gave her the bright- 
est beads, the choicest shells, and the gayest dress. 
He told her that she should be his squaw, the 
nother of his papooses; but Occola hates the chief 
of the Lecapoues now; he kindled a fire in her 
heart! he is a dog! Let him die by the Great 
Eagle’s tomahawk!” 
The girl paused for a reply. 
“Where will the flower of her tribe go when the 
Wigwam’s of the Leaupooes are ashes? when the 
scalps of the Lecapooes bleach in the san? when 
the birds feed on their flesh, and the wolves gnaw 
their bones? The flower of her tribe will be alone 
—whither will she yo ? 
“The mother of Occola is from the sunrise; can 
she not go with her?” 
The war-chict’s brow grew dark. 
“The wigwam of the Great Eagle is far away,” 
he said; “ his lodge is silent; will not Occola go 
with him?” 4 
“ She will, if—if the mother of Occola lives.” 
The Indian maid placed her hand in that of the 
warrior’s. 
“And if she dies? if the warriors of the Great 
Eagle are too late?” 
Oceola pointed to her heart. 
“The mother of Occola goes not alone!” she 
said, significantly, 
It was a strange wooing—who could tell how it 
would end?) The Great Engle pansed a moment, 
then he turned and pointed towards the suuset. 
“ The Lecapooes shall die by the hatchets of the 
Dacotahs when the sun hides behind the Ch 
que,” he said grimly ;—“ the torture is for wa 
riors, aud not women! Only the Lecapooes build a 
fire about their squaws; they will rau, and not 
fight; they are dogs and wolves!” 
“The blessing of Wandewah be with the Great 
Eagle,” said the gicl, impulsively, as she sprang to 
the back of her fiery steed, while scores of mount- 
ed warviors surroauded her, fully armed, and in 
their most hideous paint. 
Oh if Occola had but known what anight would 
bring forth! 
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All was the wildest excitement in the village of 
the Lecapooes. In the centre of the area, and but 
a few yards from the door of the council honse, a 
large stake had been driven into the ground, and 
to this the miserable victim had been bound; while 
around her were heaped combustible materials 
thac only waited the fieudish torch to complete the 
torture of the miserable victim, 

Y The horrible death-dance had began, with howl- 
ings and wailings, for those who had fallen in bat: 
tle with the whites; wa rs, braves, women, and 
even children joined in it, but their savage glee 
was of short duration, 

Led on by the doubtless Oceola, the Dacotah’s 

eame down upon them with the terrible war-whoop 
of their nation; and, bewildered by the ‘unexpect- 
edness of the attack, the Lecapooes made but an 
ineffectual resistance. 
Occola’s first care was for her mother. Seizing 
a knife from the grasp of a dying bravo, she cut 
the bands that bound her to the fearful stake, and 
clasped her in her strong embrace. Z 

“Mother! mother! you are saved! blessed be 
Wandewah!” she cried, forgetting the danger that 
surrounded them, and bursting into a passionate 
flood of teurs, 

The poor rescued woman, bewildered by her un- 
expected deliverance, and the wild confusion 
around them, could only say in broken accents— 


“Occola, my child, y brave chi eave! 
blesy thee!” y child, my brave child, Heaven 




















t that moment a sayage, one of the Lecapoo 
tribe, sprang towards Ocecola with uplifted some 
hawk; an instant and he fell to the earth, with : 
terrible shriek, laid low by the arm of the Gren 
Eagle,” who, in return, received a fearful woun 
from the hatchet of a Lecapoo, who in the darkness 

stolen upon bim unawares. : 
taith a flere whoop the Lecapoo drew his scalp- 
ing knife and was about to complete his barbarous 
work, when Oceola sprang forward, and with the 
strength of despairing hate, and a desire to uvenge 
her warrior’s fall, buried a deadly tomahawk in 

is brain. 

whe Dacotah warrior’s honor was spared, for 
those acquainted with Indian character well know 
the sacrednesss with which the scalp lock is re- 
garded by them. 
othe fight was over. In the last few moments 
of the fierce struggle the war-chief Great Eagle 
had fallen. The burning village, the gory, ghostly 
forms of warriors, women and child ren,—for age 
or sex are nothing in Indian warfarc,—it was a 
fearful scene upon which the midnight never looked 
down. 

On a slight elevation, a little way from the burn- 
ing Leeapoo village, the Great Eagle lay upon the 
green sward, dying; his warriors were about him, 
and Occola close at his side. 

A little in the background was the mother of 
Oceola; and all held their breath to listen to tho 
words of the dying war-chicf, and these they 
were— y 

“ Warriors of the Dacotahs, the Great Eagle will 
follow the war-path no more; he is going to the 
hunting-grounds of his fathers. Go back to your, 
lodges, and when ye go forth again the spirit of 
the Great Engle will go with you, where the scal a8 
of tho Ojibbeways are as the leaves of the forest. 

“ But the war-chief of the Dacotah’s would not 
go alone to his father’s hunting-grounds ; his lodge 
there would be desolate; Jet Oceola go with 
him!” 

There was a pause. 
tinued. use 

“Tn the happy hunting-grounds Occola will live 
always in the wigwam of the Great Eagle; willshe 
wo?” 

“Oceola raised her proud, fearless face; then she 
said with dignity— 

“The flower of her tribe never lics. Sho prom- 
ised to go with the Great Eagle of the war-path, 
and be his squaw. She dovs not fear to go with 
him to the hunting-grounds of his fathers. “Oceola 
will go!” 

With a wild shrick the poor mother sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming— 

“No, no! Do not leave me! do not dic, Oceola, 
my child.” 

But the girl drew herself away with dignity. 

“Mother,” she said, “ shall the Great Eagle of 
his tribe go alone? Shall the hunters of his father’s 
laugh at him, that he has no squaw to cook his 
venison or trim his lodge? Shall Oceola fear, when 
she is but going with her warrior?” 

The girl paused, then again she continued. 

“Go, mother of my love, to the rising sun; why 
should the lodges of the red men hold you? Let 
the white warrior and the white maiden call you 
mother. Go—go!” 








Then the Great Eagle con- 














And Fay—poor child!—lying there in the enbin 
of Dundee, listening to the wild savaze whoops of 
the Indians as they gathered about the fatal stake; 
no wonder her heart misgaye her, and that, atmost, 
delirious with pain, she strove to shut out from her 
ears the horrid, deatening sound. 

Of the attack of the Dacotahs she knew nothing. 
To be she heard cries, aud shrieks, and 
groans, intermingled with savage yells, and the 
terrible war-whoop; then the smoke of the burn- 
ing wigwame came drifting into her pale face, and. 
from the door of the cabin she could sce the bri 
flames as they glared upwards; but the cause of 
this she could not determine. Why it was she es- 
caped the tomahawks of cither party is very 
strange; perhaps because, in the darkness, upon 
the pile of skins, she missed of being discovered, 

The unearthly noises, the sickening vapor, and, 
withal, the knowledge that something very strange 
must be transpiring, was too much for her; s. 
had a vague, undefined knowledge of being lifted 
in strong fierce arms, of being bore swiftly if uot 
yiolently away. Then all became darkness, obliy- 
ion. 

When she again hecame conscious she was lying 
upon a bed of leaves; the soft summer sky smiling 
down upon her, the music of birds, and the purl- 
ing of a little stream sounding in her ear, while 
the fresh breeze fanned her fevered brow. 

“The chief of the Lecapooes is a great warrior,” 
said a deep gutteral voice at her side. “The white 
flower will go with him. He is the last of’ his 
tribe, but his hatchet shall yet drink the blood of 
the Dacotah’s.” 










































Chapter X: ‘Vow of Vengeance.—The Phantom. 


6b A YE, I dol” said Cuastele De Leon, as he 

brought down his heavy hand, as if it had 
been iron, The poor wan, ev ted being betore 
him stared at him with a half-maniacal glance; it 
was Hannah Dustin, whom the Indians had left at 
Fort De Leon for dead. 

“What, Captain? The Lord bless you that you 
have come back!” cricd the poor creature, wriug- 
ing her hands. 

A Yes, P've come back, Ifannah, after a hard 
round with the cowardly knaves themselves; but 
had I Imown this, oh, Heavens! had I known 
this!” and the strong man bowed his head and 
wept like a child. 

“ Don’t cry, captain; likes as not they aint dead, 
I went and looked at them, although T was so 
faint Icouldn’t hardly stand; yet [ looked at them 
all, and they ain’t among the dead. The Lord 
Dless you and give yer strength, Cap’n.” 

Outside, and in the hall, there were hoarse ex- 
cited voices; there were fathers m aning for their 
¢] ildven, husbands for their wives, brothers for 
their sisters. Castele De Leon listened to the 
voices, then he said, beating upon his breast, 

. Better dead, Hannah; better dead. Oh, Fay, 
at i if Thad only listened to your warning—poor 

Again the strong man bowed his head, anda 
few bitter tears—oh they are very bitter when such 
hearts weep—dashed over his checks. The wo- 
man, pale, haggard as she was herself, was moved 























at his distress, 





“Tm sorry for you, Castele,” she said, with 
motherly tenderness. “ I would have gladly given 
my own life for Castillia or Fay; they were like 
own children to me. If they had been mine they 
couldn’t have been nearer; but be a man,—be 
yourself, Castele; you said you would avenge 
them. Do so!” 

The woman’s words aroused him, 

“« And you, Hannah?” 

«“J—oh, I'll stay where I am and bury the dead 
from my sight, Custele.” 

“Yes, bury the dead.” It was a mournful work, 
but futhers, mothers, brothers and husbands per- 
formed it with vows of vengeance on their lips, 
One wide deep grave it was. Oh, my soul sickens 
as I think of it! what a burial it was. 

No prayer, no hymn, no hearse, no coffins; lov- 
ing hands wrapped the ghostly mangled bodies in 
their gory dresses and ‘aid them tenderly down, 
Mothers, sisters, wives, children. Great bitter 
tears fell upon them. Oh, such tears! and then, 
when the fearful work was done, one united voice 
went up to the ski 

“Revenge!” 

“ Let the last of his race perish who hath done 
this! Let the wolves devour him; let him be cursed. 
forever!” cricd Castele De Leon, as he gave one 
last look upon the broad damp grave; then, turn- 
ing to his men, he spoke in a deep, impressive 
tone: 

“Men of the garrison, there you have buried 
your love, your pride, and your hopes; what have 
you to live for now? No mother’s caress, no wife’s 
welcome, no children’s prattle will ever come more 
from those cold lips! Who caused all this? who 
butchered helpless infancy, beautiful womanhood, 
and hoary age? The red skin we took to our fire- 
side,—Norwah, the chief of the Lecapooes, who 
came to us in disguise,—who cat salt with us, who 
smoked the pipe of peace at our fire; we gave him 
food, we dressed his wounds, we gave him soft 
words, and he has betrayed our trust. Shall that 
savage walk the face of the earth while we live 
and breathe? Shall we sit down and fold our hands 
and weep while some of our number are captives, 
and others are fallen, struck down like dumb 
beasts? No, no! Heaven willing, we will give back 
what we have received! The blood of our dead 
cries out ‘ avenge us !’ Then, brothers in affliction, 
we will!” 

The village of the Lecapooes was the destination 
of the party; its location was known, not only to 
Castele De Leon, but also to several hardy trap- 
pers, one of whom had once been a captive in the 
hands of that tribe, and knew too well their cow- 
ardly cruelty. 

It was early the morning after their pursuit be- 
gan that this party, headed by Castele De Leon, 
were joyfully recognized and surprised by Job . 
Rushton and Horace Brentford; and, after listen- 
ing to their account of what had occurred, the im- 
patient company taking the two refugees with 
them, pushed on for the rendervous of the Leca- 
poves. 

As the party rode along a profound silence was 
mostly mainutaiued; no one seemed in a mood for 
talking. Mow different from their journey a few 
days before, when all looked forward to a joytal 
meeting with those they loved. But whut was 
lacking in words was fully made up in expression. 
Brows knit with determination and passion, dark 
aud boding, ve of the fierce determination 
that was reigning within, oA 

As tor Castele De Leon, there was one incentive 
stronger than this that urged him forward—the, 
hope of r ag his sister and one he loved more 
than a sister, from death, or worse than death, 
Since meeting with Job Rushton and Horace 
Brentford this hope had grown stronger and 
stronger, yet with it there was an all-dbsorbing 
fear, that frail, fragile Fay would sink beneath her 
severe illness and protracted hardships; and that 
his proud, high-spirited sister might call destruc 
tion down upon herseit’ by some cutting, daring, 
deliant word, r 

The only one who seemed in good spirits was 
Job Rushton, the trapper. Agreeable to his belief 
he maintained that it was always best to look on 
the bright side, and this he determined to do. 
“Live in hopes, if we die in despair,” was his 
motto; and, whatever his troubles were, he was 
sure to say “ always darkest just before morning, 
or, “ things are bad, to be sure, but they might be 
a tarnal sight wus.” oi 

Job Rushton wouldn’t he discouraged. “ We'll 
come down on the Lecapooes like a thousand of 
hot brick,” he said, laughing. . 

“ Too late, perhaps,’’ said Castele, gloomily. 

“ And, agin, perhaps not; it’s just as cheap to 

look on the bright as the dark side, and it makes 
all the difference in the world with yer food digest- 
in naterally; them’s my sentiments, cap’u—my 
sentiments, as poor Dick Maze used to say, though 
they aint of much ’count, no how.” 
Castele was silent, and_kept his eye upon the 
broad trail they were followi Horace Breu- 
ford broke the silence by speaking of their strange 
deliverance from their Indian captors, and inquiry 
ing of Castele De Leon, who rode hy his side, what 
he thought of the mysterious being who had so 
opportunely come to their rescue. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders and re- 
mained silent. Horace Brentford smiled. 

“Do you, too, think this strange being of the 
other world?” he asked. ‘ 

A dark frown settled upon the countenance of 
Castele De Leon as he replied: 

“Of this world or the other, its all the same, T 
suppose. There 7s something very mysterious 
about this apparition; and the Indians look upon 
itas the great spirit of war, controls their 
suecess, bringing them either victory or defeat. 
Some offer sacrifices to gain its favor, and many 
aro the victims of war that are burned at the stake 
to satisfy its unger. It is called, in some of the Tn- 
dian dialects, “Kail Wandewah,’ which signifies 
evil spirit; and tho Indians are under the impres- 
sion that no one can look upon it twice and live; 
that its laugh is lightning, its voice thunder. Tho 
Indians area superstitions race, and some of the 
whites are not far behind them.” 

“Among the latter you class yourself, I sup- 
pose?” queried the young man with a smile, 

“Tf you mean in regard to the spirit, or phan- 
tom of the war-path—yes.” 

There was a silence; then Horace Brentford 
said— 





































































“ Waving both scen this phanton and heard its 
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voice, of course I cannot disbelieve its existence; 
but that it is of the other world [ cannot believe.” 

“ And what do you think?” questioned one of 
the company, with a slight sncer. " 

“Thnve an idea that itis a human being; yet 
who it is, how it came in its present condition, or 
why the savages connect it with their tradition, I 
am ata loss to determine.” 

“Tdo not wonder!” sneered Castele. 

« And what reasons have you for believing it is 
@ spirit ruther than a body of flesh and blood? 
asked Morace. 

“Tt can never be shot by arrow or bullet. It 
has taken prisoners of war from the torture; it 
Jeavés no trail; and, by its appearance on the war- 

path, has struck terror to 2 conquering host. of 
blootl-thirsty savages, so that the nearly van- 
quished have gained an easy victory.” 4 

“And whom does this strange being assist?” 
questioned Horace Brentford, curiousl; 

“Generally the whites, or the Dacotahs; the 
latter more especially, for they are never defeated 
when the phantom of the war-path appear: 

“And what do the Dacotah’s think of their 
champion?” 

“They never say.” 

« And the Lecapooes?” 

“They were once a great tribe, but they have 
}een beneath the curse of Kail Wandewah, and 
«very expedition of theirs upon the war-path has 
failed; so that they are now nearly exterminated— 
nye, cursed may they be! they are traitors! they 
are dogs!” and Castele’s brow grew dark and 
lowering, while he brought his hand down with 
such force upon the neck of his faithful steed that 
the frightened animal sprang aside, nearly throw- 
ing him off. 

“Hal well, Apollo,” he said a moment after, 
stroking his pony more conciliatorially, “you 
don’t often see your master in such » mood, do 
you?” 

At the sound of his voice the pony gave a low 
neigh, as if to atone for his misbehavior, 

The company rode on in silence, cach one oceu- 
pied with his own thoughts. Castele of his sister, 
brave, noble sister, and of the sweet coufiding: 
xirl he loved better than his life. Horace Brent- 
ford—it was strange, but, forgetting the present, 
his mind went back to his foster father’s death-bed, 
bis adopted mother’s strange story, the mystery 
of his parentage, it all came back to him with fear- 
tal distincmess. Would he ever find his parents? 

t two years had been given up to the pur- 
pose; it was a wild whim that induced him to visit 
the west in his search, and yet, somehow, | 
in his heart that he would at last be success 

But now his talisman was gone! he had gunrd- 
«the diamond brooch very saeredly, remember- 
ing his mother’s words—“ by means of it you may 
acsome future time discover your true parentage ;” 
Hut of this he had been robbed by his Indian cap- 
‘or when first taken, and yet Ilorace Brentford did 
not quite despair. 
Darkiiess had stolen down over the face of na- 
ure, and the pale moon looked down upon the 
ary company, who still pursued their way. Sud- 
denly Castele drew up his horse and listened, 

«Did you hear nothing?” he questioned of his 
companions, 

“JT thought I heard a step, a very light one,” 
raid one. 

“To ine it sounded like the bending or breaking 
of a stick.” 

“Or, moro like the tread of some greasy Leca- 
poo,” broke in Job Rushton. 

Again they listened. 

“Custele!” 

How every heart thrilled; was it the voice of 
the dead, or the living? 

“ Castele!” 

The young man bounded from his horse, too well 
he knew that voice. 

“ Castillia, my sister?” 

Despite her Indian dress, Castele De Leon could 
vot be deceived; with manly tears dashing over 
isis cheeks he listened, while Castillia detailed her 
any exeapes, her last almost miraculous, saved, 

it were, from the very jaws of death, from a 
ck of hungry wolves that tled, why she could 
not tell, leaving her to pursue her way uumolest- 
vd, Castillia was weeping, too. 

“ And Fay?” asked Custele, with a great fear at 
his heart. 
“ Alas! T would that I could tell you, Castele,” 
replied the girl. 

* was 



















































































































































































































fe when you left her, Custillia?” 
“ As safe he intended wife of Norwah can 
-e,” replied Castillia, shudderin: 
he young man dr 
was hoarse with pas; 
“Was that the fate for which Fay was re- 
served?” 
“Tr was.” 
“Qh, Heavens! and that monster still lives!” 
‘astele De Leon leaned heavily against a tree; 
finally he said— 
“There is no time to los Lead us to the v! 
lage of the Lecapooes, my brave sister.” 
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ly, and his voice 








































head. 


their expression as she vainly attempted to sp 
her hands worked. convulsive! 








The woman made a negative motion with her 


“Where is sho, then?” 
The dying woman's glazed eyes grew wild in 





Kk; 
y, her head rolled 
from: side to side, and, with the half-articulated 
name of “ Norwah,” upon her lips, she died. 

“ Curses on hitu!” cried Castele, his black ¢ 
flashing. “ Gone! Fay—mother! Oh, Castillia! 
better had she died!” 

Strong man that he was, he bowed his head and 
wept. 

PGouraxe, Castele,” said the brave voice by his 
side; “all is not lost. Mayhap some trail has been 
left that we can follow; let us look. Here, there 
is the track of the Lecapooe chief now in the sand; 
I know his moccasin track too well. it le: 
toward the river; no, here are a horse’s tracks, 
let us go on, Stay, look here; upon this branch 
is a shred of our Fay’s bright dress.” 

“You are right, Casttllia,” he said, calmly; fool 
Ifa! what is this?” 


that I was to give up to despair.” 

“We will not despair. 

And Castiliia De Leon stooped and picked from 
the ground something that at first she had imag- 
ined was a shining stone or bead; but, as she held 
it up to the light she exclaimed— 

«A diamond brooch! the very one Norwah 
showed ine, many days ago, at the fort; misera- 
ble thief! Le told me it was taken from a young 
gentleman who was acaptive. [then half believed 
him; but Lam tempted to think he has Jost it now.” 
These words were particularly addreased to 
Horace Brentford, who replied, his face flushing 
and paling by turns. y 

“ And that captive was myself, Miss De Leon.” 
“ And this, then, is yours, by right?” she said. 
There was something in her tone that seemed to 
imply a doubt, for the young man drew himself 
up proudly, as he replicd— 

“Miss De Leon will find the name, De L’Ossa, 
engraved on the under side of the brooch.” 
“Pardon me,” she said, handing it to him with- 
out vlancing at the name. 

Ue took it mechanically; what had the bauble 
to do with his destiny, he thought. Poor, weak 
mortals, how short-sighted we are! Again, as he 
glanced at the name and the crest of diamonds, he 
said to himself, 

“ Ah, Iorace Brentford, if you had known who 
once claimed that diamond brooch! 





























Chapter XXJ.—-The Phantom’s Visit. 
sOrTER no saying where the blood-thirsty 
yarmint has taken the girl—poor thing,” 

said Job Rushton, attentively examining the moc- 
sin prints and the horse’s tracks plainly visible 

in the sundy loam, 

Castele ground his teeth together, else a mut- 

tered curse escaped his lips. 

Or what he’s a-going to do with her,” contin- 














ha 





ued the trapper, more to himself than any one els 
“ Who ever hearn tell on such a mad Ingen cape: 





1 
et he’s dead set in love with the gal, if'a red-skin 
rv in love; them’s my sentiments, as poor 
Dick Maze used to say before the bloody varmints 
rabbed him out,” 

“Just open your eyes a little wider and shut 
your mouth a little tighter, for the less said and 
the more uoticed the better?” said Castele, laying 
his brawny hand upon the trapper’s shoulder. “The. 
Jattter looked up hastily with a quick, sharp reply 
upon his tongue, but th was so much of terrible 
sorrow in the young man’s face, he simply nodded 
acquiescence, and continued his search. 

“Vor dead sartain he loves the gal,” he said to 
himself a moment after, giving his head nili 
cant nodding; ‘“them’s my sentiments, they are, 
though they aint of much ’count. Well, she was a 
purty cretur; sich a sweet, baby face, with hair 
like gold all about it, and eyes that look tor all the 
world like the sky does in the night time.” 

Job Rushton sighed; lad he been a young man, 
in place of the hardened old bachelor he was, he 
might have more than fancied the sweet, fragile 
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that the chief of the Lecapooes had taken no pains 
to conceal his trail, as the further they advanced 
the more distinct it appeared. 

At times, however, the ground being dry and 
hard, and the grass concealing the foot-prints of 
the warrior’s steed, it was with wreat difficulty the 
true trail could be followed, Once it was entirely 
Jost, and only after hours of search, carefully aud 
skillfully made, was i ned, 

We need not minutely describe the manner in 
which that day passed; of the mingled hope and 
despair of the little party, which at length became 
‘ought up to such a height of excitement, when 
night came, it was with the greatest reluctance 
they gavo up the search that could not be pursued 
in the darkness, 
What a dark night it wi there were massive 
leaden clouds piled up against the and hoarse 
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thunder in the air, while, ever and ‘anon, flashes 
of lighti 


t up the scene with mid-day bright- 
hopeless, despairing faces} for who 
could hope to follow a slight trail after such a 
storm as threatening? 

Custele was perhaps the most affected; with his 
arms folded across his brond bosom, and his face 
with the clf-lo floating about it in the night- 
wind, turned towards the approachiag storm, he 
stood with a fiercer, wilder tempest raging in his 
breast. Oh, Castele De Leon, until that moment, 
how little you knew of your own heart; how little 
you had realized the strength of the wild passions. 
that controlled your life. But now, in this fearful 
hour, Low plain it is all made to you! 

“Curses on him!” cried the young man, striking 
upou his strong bosom. “Oh, Fay, my pet, my 
darling, my love, my lite! Oh, Fay, you are lost! 
lost to ine forever!” 

What a world of despai 
ness there was in the tone of Castele De Leon, 
step startled him; it was Horace Brentford, Ca 
























i sOrrow and bitter- 
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was, he grasped him by the hand. 
“ Brentford,” he 





know what every oue else in the company, in fact, 


be. Ido not shame to own it; and the reason w. 
T trouble you by telling you of it is, that my t 
is running over with bitterness, and if I do not 
talk, do not say or do something, it will burst! 
will teil youof Fay, Brentford, if 
and, by the wi 
terest in the 
of the Wa 


















perhaps you may take more in- 
ry if I tell you that the ‘Phantom 
ath? plays a prominent part in it. It 








open my heart to any human being, Brentford; 
listen while you can; to-morrow Castele De Leon 
will be himself again, and we will be strangers.” 

Wondering at the young man’s strange, rapid, 
vehement words, Horace Brentford seated himself 
upon a fallen pine near his companion’s side, and, 

vhile the thunder yoared and the lightning flashed, 
aud the tempest strode up into the sky, he listened 
to the story—how little he knew then the bearing 
it would have upon his own li 

“Only such nights as this,’ began Castele, 
agnin, as a peal of thunder diced away, “ only such 
nights as this can [tell the story of little Fay, my 
lost darling—imay little wife, [had fondly hoped one 

she would be. Well, Cwill tell you of Fay, 
anil how it happened we ¢ver knew her, illia 
and L Tt was soon after a violent outbreak upon 
the white settlements by several of the allied tribe 
that, to ensure the sty of his fami it was be- 
fore the Fort De Leon built, my Father re- 
moved ux to Fort De Corbeau, upon the river of 
| that name. 

“While there we saw sev 
and lady from th 4 iy names L do not ree- 
ollect, but they had visited the west tor the benefit 
of the lady’s health, [ believe; and they had two 
of the sweetest litte children with them [ever saw 
in my lite; they were both girls, aged, I should 
think, the oldest four, the other not more than two 
years, 















































ral times a gentleman 





















little wild flower, that had been alike the joy and 
pride of the Fort De Leon; as it was, he'sizhed, 
and then cast his eyes to where Castillia, in’ her 
Indian’s dress, stood talking in low carnest tones 
with her brothe 

She's a splendid girl,” he soliloquised agai 
“What other woman would sted what : 
and always with a brave, a kind of soldier-lik 
























“There is something very strange about this 
istory, Brentford; Twish you'd listen to it very 
‘particularly; perhaps yon can see nothing singu- 
lar in the fact that a gentleman and lady, and two: 
children, the latter very pretty little girls, shonld 
he at the Fort De Carbean for the benefit of the 
lady’s health. 























look on her face? ve hearn my old mothe: 
that’s dead and gone to glory—tell of gu 
in the Revolution, but there’s mighty 
HOM y Them’s my sentiments 
Rushton sizhe i 

Ah, Job Rushton, if she had been lowly and un- 
educated, and not so far above you, intellectually, 
we sadly doubt if you had only breathed these 
words to the winds, and crushed out the first 
dawnings of love from your heart! 

“Well, well; the eagle mustn’t mate with the 
hawk, or the high with the low. 3 De Leon is 
ithe eagle; Job Rushton, my boy, you re the dull, 
nothing law Miss De Leon is of the 
neh and Spanish blood—you 








Is like her 
w of them 
7 and Job 
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“One word more, Castele. Our mother liv 

“Our mother! Are you mocking me, Casti 
Do not trifle with me now, for at heart, [am we 
3 a little child. Our mother lives?” 

“She does; and bade ine tell you how she had 
«ver remembered her son—you, Castele. 

not something to fight for now—for her—to 
iring her back to life and happiness once more? 
Fay, our little Fay, in the power of a monster who 
wears the human form!” 

“Enough, Castillia; enough. On, brave men! 
“Yenge your mothers, wives, sisters, and chil- 
Gren!” 

When the gray morning dawned it found Cas- 



















































Lecapooes. 
xone. 

“Fay! Fay! Mother! Mother!’ he called, al- 
most frantically; but only echo answered him, 
mockingly. 

He entered one of the huts, that had not been 
consumed, and there he found a miserable squaw 
weltering in her gore. It was the squaw Dundee. 

“ Speak, woman !” 
“tell me where is 
of the pale face: 

The woman tried to speak, but her tongue re- 
fused its office, s 
“Is she dead? answer—is she ded?” 





No trace of life visible, all dead, or 
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tir white squaw, the flower 























wle gazing wildly upon the burned village of the > 








‘fight Ingens and be 
these 3 thenvs 
Rushton’ forgot 





vers, aid ios 
my sentiments And Job 
all about the trail, as he solilo- 
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Leou, so entirely overcome with his loss, 
ovly grind his teeth in bitterness of spirit, 
nd anon, a few burning words would 
ips. Had he found the remains of Fay 











-tother he had leaped to clasp them in his strong 1a ni 


rms—had he found them cold in death, he hac 
hed a few tears over them and consigned them to 











moment, those he loved were in a Are'’s pOWET, 
mayhap erying out for help, or for merey, and he 
rchance, near, and yet powerless to help them 
The thonzht maddened him. 

t But tillia, like her brother 
v her traits of character, chose the Iy 
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side of 





ried, in the Indian tongue, ' the picture; while he stood looking on in a moody, her room where 


apathetic stupor, she carefully examined the trail 
and. y becoming fied of the direction th 
eapor and captive had taken, she led the way, thi 
rest of the party following in silen 

Well used wo Indian cunning, Ce 
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— i neither is 


‘our har one of 


vhile, 


home. But this uncertaiuty, this terri: “ One day—it was some time after the 
rnuinty—this lingering between hope and , had recovered om her severe ilness—se' 
despair, the thought that, perhaps, at ¢ v trappers, with my fath 


tillia soon knew | 


“No, ainly, there’s nothing strange in that; 
is the fact that the lady herself was youns 
‘and beautiful, and yet very pale and sad lookin: 
and that one day, after a ride in the woods, she 
twas taken suddenly extremely ill, so that fora 
“short time her life was despaired of, you say, and 
so do T, that this is all very natural—nothing 

trange about it, aud yet, when I tell you that, dur- 
line her illness, she talked constantly of ghosts and 
i Indians, and her husband himself dee’ 























{a tradition amot 


younger, fairer, rosier, that resembled it very 


tele turned towards him, and, when he saw who it) t! 


aid, impulsively, “ you are al-| “better; tears cool the fire in my heart and in my 
most a stranger to me, and yet I dare say you | brain. 


knows—that the young girl for whom’ we are | s 
searching was more to me than any one else could | jt, and simp! 


M 8 1] the squaws to go at Hhe 
ow ll only listen ; | little white child, a captive, and that child, to be 


is only such nights as this [can talk, that [can | ¢: 














those who had seen or imag 
seen the figure, trembled, for it was 
wz the savages, and also be! aL 
generally among the whites, that none ever gazed 
twice upon this War-Path Phantom and lived.” 
“ And do you believe it?” asked Horace Brent- 
ford, curiously, 
“And if Ldo, 


{and said nothing; 
ined they had 



























vhat then? T never saw one who 
had seen it twice; never saw it myself’ but once; 
and should I see it again, I can’t as I think 
my lite would be worth much af ards. Yes, [ 
saw it once, but that has nothing to do with the 
xtory now.” 
“And the child—what became of it?” asked 
Ilorace Brentford, for the narrator had paused, 
and sat with his head buried in his hands. 

“Oh, [ had forgotten; yes, I remember now 
what [was telling you. Ha! Brentford, did you 
hear nothing?” 

“ Only the wind among the trees.” 

“The wind —the wind; how the wind will 
shrick sometime most like a human being; 
or it might have been my imagination, But Iwas 
speaking of the child; they never found it, al- 
though nearly a year was spent in the search, and 
then the almost broken heasted parents returned, 
to their casteru home without it. I was but a boy 
then, but I know I never shall forget that woman’s 
white, despairing face. I have scen another, 























much, one with more of love and happiness, and 
less of caro, misery, aud despair written upon it, 
and that face—shall I tell you whose it is? it is— 
Fay’s!” 

Horace Brentford started. 

“That's just it; you surmise the truth, Brent- 
ford. We removed farther West. The Fort Do 
Leon was built, my poor mother was taken a cap- 
tive, my poor mother!” 

Castele De Leon bowed his head, and tears came 
hick and fast to his relief. 

“T am better now,” he said, after 2 pause; 


Yes, Brentford, ’m better now, and Pil 
h this disconnected story. I will pass over 
everal trying events, that have nothing to do with 
y say that, one day, while out ona 
trapping expedition, we fell in with a party of hos- 
tile Indians, and, after a desperate encounter with 
them, overpowered them; and, while we allowed 
y, We took frou them a 
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brief, was the lost child! “We wrote cast in the 

hope of finding her parents, but without avail; so 

my father kept her as one of his own, and we 

mulled her ‘ Fay.’ ”” 

“ And how did you know her to be the same 

child lost so mysteriously ?” asked Horace, as Cas- 

tele concluded, 

“Partially by a few remnants of her former 

dress, which she still wore; but more expecially by 
mark upon her arm exactly like one the almost 

distracted mother described her child as MES 

and a string of coral bends, with a sinall peculiar 

clasp, that the poor little thing had been allowed to 

keep—why, f eunnot tell.” 

“And her parents were never found?” ques- 

tioned Horace Brentford, with a strange interest, 

“Nos” and Castele De Leon sighed us he an- 

wered, 

The threatening storm now came down ear- 

nest; to escape from its fary was impossible; but 

it was not the wind or the hoarse thunder, or the 

murmur of voices that caused Castele to place his 

ear to the ground and listen with such 2 strange 

earnestness. 

“Do you hear nothing, Brentford?” he asked 
in, a8 he raised his shagey head a second time 

m the ground, 

“ Nothing but the storm.” 

“ But Ldid—and it seemed yery close at hand.” 

“What was it like?” 

“TL never heard the cry of the War-Path Phan- 

tom but once; it was like that, only this was low, 

very low, and yet fearfully distinct.” 

“From which direction?” 

“JT cannot tll.” 

Again Castele De Leon listened, again he heard 

the sonnd, low, yet wild and deep. 
“You heard it then?” he questioned of Horace 

Brentford, who stood at his side. 

Again it enme, louder, wilder 

distinct—so unlike 
ey, 
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and still more 
nything of earth, 
” faltered the young man. 
id lightning, or, rather, 
shes, that revealed every 
followed, and 
stele De Leon, a hands over his 
8, as ito shut out the sight before him— 
“Oh, God help me! there! there it is again!” 
TO DE CONTINUED. 




















thing with noon 
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‘during their ride, nearly 
strange unearthly figure, dripping with blood and 
covered with sears, fearful and terrible to behold ; 
that this apparition came up close to the lad) 

‘looked into her fa and then, with a mownful 

sounded like the mourn of 1 Jost spirit, 

wooned away; here, 
























sappe 
| Brentford, the mystery beg! 
! The storm now began in bat Castele 

bared his breast and head to its fury, and then 
“went on. 
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‘ended there, to-night Phad not been he: 

id pain in my heart, with this whi 
Durning in my brain. as youth o} 
¢ then, but I older th 
Ap deaver, and throw a la 
rk ata hundred pace 
sou; and when 1 
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yy Well armed, from the for 
ye the lady’s hushand went with us. We returned 
! few days afte rds to find the whole gar i 

a state of excitement, and the poor lady 
fina most dreadful w: 
f gone. It had di 
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Tler youngest child wa: 





Written for the Waverley Mugazine. 
TO LOUIS! 
PRE of my youth? J greet thee now 
With heart as foud and trac 
‘As when, in life's bight opening hour, 
Our footsteps brushed the dew 
From grassy inead and flowe: 
Ere time had chilled our hearts, 
Or heaped upon each thoughtin) brow 
‘The ehude which ne'er departs, 











When sweet the chime each silvery hour 
Rung out nx switt it sped. 
And parsing moments only threw 
New sunshine o'er thy head, 
I met, and thee—Dbut not een 
The warmth of that (iret vaw 
Could rival. iv deep tenderness, 
The love I bear thee now! 














Ah! time may bear me many a change, 
Life's roxy hues may fade, 

And nought save foud regrets, spring up 
Yo mark where hopes are lid. 

But, through the clouds of gloom and doubt, 
One star, thy love, shall shine; 

Thy name, a charm to waken joy 
Deep iu this heart of mine. 
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Litty Loverrs. 
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THER nothing on earth so beautiful as the 
household in which Christian love forever siniles, 
and where religion walks a counscior antl friend, 
No clond can darken it, for its stars are centered 
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in the soul, No storms can make it tremble, for 
he lit has a heavenly anchor, The home circle, sur- 
e= rounded by such influences, hug antetuste of the 
As , jos» uf 2 heavenly home, 
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Original. 
POWER OF SYMPATHY. 


HEN revelling in foy ous hours, 
Withont a thought of care, 
When all is light, so pwre aud bright, 
We seek for friends to share 
Our jove, ad cull with us the flowers 
That ever bloom around life's way. 
‘Thar Ghod sweet fragrance day by day; 





‘And when affliction, like a pall, 
Shuts from our path the light; 
When joys have fled, when hopes seem dead, 
When life gives no delight, 
0! then, when gloom hangs over all, 
iow sweet to hear the friendly voice; 
Jig music makes the heart rejoice! 


That voice oft bids us look above, 
Beyond the silent tomb, 

‘And taste of joy which ne‘er will clog; 
Tis light will pierce the gloom. 

Resigned, we seek the God of love; 
‘He calls our friends from earth away, 
‘To dwell in realms of endless day. 


‘When pleasures fnlee the heart allure, 
‘In dark temptation’s hour, 

‘And Jead astray, in sin away, 
O! then how great the power 

Which points to the foundation sure, 
Dircets the erring soul aright, 
Leads him to living paths of light. 





Sweet is the sympathetic tone, 
Tn joy or sorrow’s hour; 

It spenke of peace, bids anguish cease 
When dark clouds o'er us lower; 

“Assuring us we're not alone. ; 
‘Then_heart with heart, and hand in hand, 

© = We walk 'to-ards Heaven, the better land. 
CARRIE WATSON. 





Original. 


SOME AT THE BRIDAL, 
SOME AT THE TOMB. 
BY T. TOWNE. 
HE last echo of her rich, melodious voice had 
died away; the closing words of that old fa- 
iar ballad, “John Anderson, my Jo,” had 
sed to vibrate upon my ear, and yet I stood, un- 
cousciously, with my arms folded, wrapped in 
deep meditation. [doubt not but that some old 
sony has carried the memory of many a one back 
to the halcyon scenes of early days; to the recol- 
ion of time long past and almost forgotten. 
h me it recalled the time when I had first 
really heard and appreciated the voice, that then 
gave utterance to its plaintive sentiment, was now 
hushed in death; the heart that felt and gave 
power to the voice no longer beat with the wild 
ecstacies of love nor throbbed in hopeless despair. 

How long I might have stood I know not; but I 
was suddenly aroused from my reverie by a loud 
laugh from the opposite side of the room, and, 
looking up, saw that Mrs. Barton had arisen from 
the piano, and was regarding me with an earnest 
gazo, whilst upon her eye ylistened a tear. She 
alone divined the cause of my abstraction, and 
aware that she had struck 2 chord, awakeni 
painful emotions and unpleasant recollections. 

“Come, wake up, Talbot,” cried my cousin Lan- 
ra; “we thought that you had been indulging in 
some soforific, and I was actually fearful that you 
would regale us with a snore. Your dreams 
couldn’t have been very pleasant,” said she, 
“judging from the length of your i 

T endeavored to force a smile by way of an an- 
swer to my cousin’s pleasantries, but felt it was 
but a poor attempt. 

“Mra. Barton, do play us something lively and 
cheerful,” rattled on my cousin, tuming to the la- 
dy, “and Jet us see if we cannot restore that 
young gentleman to his equanimity.” 

Mrs. Barton, however, pleaded indisposition; 
in fact, a gloom appeared to be cast over all ex- 
eept my volatile cousin; and even she, for a won- 
der, shortly relapsed into a state of qnictude. I 
was glad enough when, after a few moments, she 
announced her readiness to go. Taking Icave of 
Mr. Barton and his lady, we were soon at home, 
and I hastened to the solitude of my own chamber, 
heartily rejoiced at the termination of a visit 
which had awakened such uupleasant recollec- 
tions. 

Why unpleasant? Why should the singing of 

an old song, one that has been chanted by every 
ballad singer and itinerant musician until it has 
become familiar as a household word, upon this 
occasion produce these emotions? I will tell you; 
and, although my story may have no high strung 
sentiments of romance to relieve it, yet, as the 
simple record of a crushed and broken heart, bear- 
ing its own woes to the grave with it, so will I 
present it. 
_, Five years ago, one beautiful summer evening, 
it was my fortune to form one of a pleasure party 
upon the Hudson. The company was emall, and, 
as the gentle breeze filled the sail, slowly wafting 
us across the transparent water, each seemed to 
relapse into a quiet, meditative mood. The moon 
shed her rays down upon us, and all seemed to be 
imbued with the quietness of the scene, 

Mary Marshall, lovely as ever, sat in the bow of 
the boat, leaning slightly forward, with one white 
hand dallying with the waves that parted bencath 
us, and with the other resting on the arm ofa 
pale, thoughtless young man, who sat beside her; 
his eyes were bent upon her with that intensity 
and fondness which spoke at once the language of 
his soul; and, by the moonheam’s light, you could 
plainly see with what solicitude he was watching 
her every movement. rf 

But why should it be otherwise? Was not Hen- 
ry Alton considered by all as the affanced of the 
beautiful Mary? Then wonder not that the blind 
idolator was near his idol; we wonder not that his 
wrapt gaze should rest only on her. I had known 
him from boyhood, and could well appreciate the 
intensity of his passion. He was frank, bold and 
impetuous, and love, with him, knew no interme- 
diate hounds; it was a consuming flume, by which 
all other passions and feelings were absorbed ; in 
fact, it amounted to idolatry, and I often trembled. 
when thinking by what a frail tenure he held his 
happiness, for that was centered in the object of 
his affection. The boat had progressed as far 
asthe middle of the river, and, as yet, the silence 
was unbroken. 

“Harry,” at last said Mary, as she rested her 
hand more heavily upon his arm, and withdrew 
her gaze from the water to mect that of his, “ Har- 
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ry, sing us one of your old songs, wont you? 
Sing your favorite, it will sound so sweetly upon 
the water.” . 
Harry smiled assent, and, in his clear, melodious 
voice, quivering with emotion, began. As he con- 
tinned [ saw that the sentiment and the air, con- 
bined with the soothing quiet of the scene, had its 
effect upon Mary; and, bending over the prow of 
the boat, perhaps to hide a falling tear, her white 
hand once more layed in the sparkling wave. He 
had just finished the concluding verse, ended with 


“Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
‘And we'll sleep together at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo,” 
when Iwas startled by the cry of the man at the 
helm. “Good Heavens! she’s overboard!” and 
springing to my_ feet could plainly see her white 
figure just as it disappeared beneath the surface of 
the water, and at the same moment I heard the 
loud splash of the water as Harry had plunged 
overboard to the rescue. A slight flaw of wind 
had struck us, and, owing to her reclining posi- 
tion, she had been precipitated into the water. 

By this time the form of Harry had become quit* 
indistinct, and as there was a steady bead wind 
blowing up the stream I, felt that to tack and 
cross his course would produce a delay which 
might prove fatal. So, hastily lowering the sail, 
Lran out the double oar, which fortunately lay in 
the bottom of the boat, and pulled hastily in the 
direction which the current had carried them. 
we rapidly progressed I once more caught aglance 
of her white dress in the distance, as she arose for 
the third time, and at the same instant saw that 
she was grasped by her rescuer, a 

“Jlasten, Talbot! Pull, for God’s sake!” he 
cried, us with his precious burden he endeavored 
tostem the tide. . 

The perspiration stood in large beads upon my 
forehead, as much from fear that we should be too 
late as from the powerful exertion. With com- 
pressed lips I still strove onward, and we were now 
within a few rods of the almost exhausted hero, 
when, horror! the oar snapped off short in my 
hand; my heart sank withm me, and [ almost 
sickened at the thought of the carly death of the 
two so young and so promising. 

The boat had now swung off from her course 

with head down the stream; but this was no time 
for despair. Taking that blade of the oar which 
had remained in my hand, and hastening to the 
stern, I immediately unhinged the rudder, and pro- 
ceeded to skull the boat in the direction of the 
swimmer. We slowly neared each other, and I 
could plainly see that his strength was fast failing. 
“Thauk Heaven! they are safe?’ Lexclaimed, as 
the bow of the boat glided by him, — With consid- 
erable exertion they w lifted into the boat 
more déad than alive. And now all our energies 
were spent in endeavoring to restore to conscious- 
ness the inanimate maiden. Harry, forgetting his 
own condition, hung over her with all the fond- 
ness of a devoted lover, using every art in his 
power to restore the flush to her pallid cheek. 
Our next concern was to reach shore as soon as 
possible; so, resigining my place at the stern, the 
sail was once more hoisted, and we sped on our 
way homeward. The shrick of agony that greeted 
our ears from Mary’s mother, when she caught 
sight of the apparently lifeless form of her daugh- 
ter, was heart-rending indeed. Medical aid was 
summoned, and for a long time all efforts were un- 
availing. Poor Harry, norwithstanding our urgent 
solicitations, insisted in remaining in his ¢ 
and dripping garments until he heard the gladden- 
ing intelligence that some signs of returning ani- 
mation were manifested, and that she was out of 
danger; then, and not till then, would he consent 
to go to bed, where, securely wrapped in warm 
blankets, [left him, and, going to his room, seut a 
change of clothing for the next day, after which, 
tired and depressed, I slowly wended my way 
home, musing over the events of the evening. 

Mary Marshall speedily recovered, and in a few 
days was as lively and cheerful as ever, looking 
but little worse for her sudden immersion. But 
not so with Harry Alton; he had contracted a se- 
vere cold, which, with a hacking congh, threat- 
ened to .undermine his already delicate constitu- 
tion. 

Mecting him, one day, several months after the 
above mentioned occurrence, ax he put his arm in 
mine and turned to accompany me, I saw that 
something was weighty upon his mind. 

“Talbot,” said he, after a few moments pause, 
“TT begin to feel that [am disappointed in a matter 
which Lhave been previously very othodox, and. 
that is woman’s constancy. [did think that I had 
at last met with my standard of female excellence, 
and yet [may wrong her; I fear [ have not.” 

“What, Harry,” said T, “not letting the green- 
eyed monster overcome you; you surely do not 
think that Barton, with all his railroad stocks and 
corner lots, can displace you?” 

“Thope not,” said he, deploringly; ‘but must 
confess that my confidence in the sex is on the 
wane; but it matters not. WhatamI? A mere 
atom in the vast seale of humanity; what are my 
misfortunes but the common tot of all? With 
some the conviction comes after the knot is indis- 
solubly tied; others realize the fact, are pained as 
much as their shallow natures will admit, and 
then—die! no, flutter away after the next pretty 
face they meet. No, no, Talbot, they live; it docs 
not kill them!” And, with a waye of the hand, 
that gave an implied negutive to any further collo- 
quy, he turned, and his form was xoon lost from 
view in tle crowded thoroughfare. 

Harry Alton was no longer the same person; a 
deep seated melancholy appeared to pervade his 
whole system; his whole operations were mechan- 
ical; and, instead of the sprightly conversation 
and cheerful mein which formerly characterized 
him, he relapsed into a state of settled gloom, 
which co-operated fearfully with his already deep 
seated discuse. No rallying upon my part could 
restore his former cheerfulness. My exhortations 
to hope on” were only received with a faint, 
wan smile, which told too plainly the heart’s sad 
tale of woe. Alas! he had staked the whole weight 
of his muah nature, of his exalted love upon the 
issue, and the wheel of fickle fortune had turned 
up only a blank. Tho disappointment was too 
great, and he was now sinking into his grave, the 
wet of an unappreciated Passion—of a hopeless 


Passing his place of business one day, I stepped 




























































in for the purpose of chatting a few moments. 
Wending ee Tay through the bales and boxes of 
goods which encumbered the floor, I reached the 
counting-room, and, upon entering, found Harry 
with his head resting upon the unopened ledger, 
whilst bills of lading, letters, and invoices lay 
seattercd upon the desk in great profusion. Slow- 
ly raising his head, and brushing back the long 
clustering hair which covered bis forehead, he 
grasped my hand, and in a husky voice bid me be 
seated. Icould not comprehend the cause of his 
emotion, but expressed my solicitude for his 
health, supposing it might be that which preyed 

pi jis mind, a 
ren, Talbott” said he, “it is not that which 
concerns me now, but this will explain.” And he 
placed in my hand 2 beautifully engraved card, 
benring this inscription—“ Mr. Mrs. J. Barton, 
at home,” &. “So you sce,” continued he, ironi- 
cally, “I am not entirely forgotten; and, re- 
lapsing into his former tone, “Thad hoped to be 
spared this; but I will go; I will witness the cere- 
mouy. I will con atulate the bride, and, with a 
smile, bid her ‘God speed,” and then —and seem- 
ing to take in the full extent of his loneliness, con- 
tinued—“ and then adicu, a long adicu to those 
scenes around which my memory still pleasingly 
lingers. Adieu to those few friends who, in all 
this desolation, have yet remained unshaken. In 
a strange land, and among strangers, 1 will begin 
life anew; but, alas! it is now without a goal. 
The incentive is lost, and it will be but a lagging 
course.” 

Then resting his head once more upon the desk, 
he relapsed into a deep meditation. Feeling that 
consolation and sympathy would be but ill-ad- 
vised inhis present frame of mind, in a few mo- 
ments [ withdrew, after promising to call and see 
him again before the day of the wedding. Alas! 
I then little thought that it would be our last in- 
terview. The next morning I was shocked and 
pained with the information that Mr. Alton had 
deen found, that morning, dead, sitting in his arm- 
chair by the open window, zazing out perhaps up- 
on the-starry firmament; the dread messenger m 
the stillness of night had summoned his too willing 
soul to a better and » happier world. 

No brighter, fairer May morning ever shone 
than the one on which Jacob Barton was to lend 
Mary Marshall to the altar. She looked as Deauti- 
ful as ever, though, perhaps, a little paler. The 
ceremony was over—the last binding words were 
said, a solemn prayer invoking a blessing upon 
the union that had been uttered by the man of 
God, and then friends rushed forward to offer their 
congratulations. 

With smiles wreathing her fair brow, the new- 
made wife, leaning upon her husband’s arm, 
emerged from the church door. Yet why starts 
she? Why turn pale and tremble with alarm? 
Ominous sight! The funeral train that bears to 
his last resting place al) that is mortal of Harry 
Alton winds slowly, sadly past the churcli door, 
and down the street, out of sight. But the dead 
are away, let us not neglect the living. Mrs. Bar- 
ton had fainted, and all was commotion and alarm. 





Very rarely I mect Mrs. Barton, as she mingles 
but little in society. She rarely smiles, and a deep- 
seated melancholy seems to oppress her. In fact, 
I know she is not happy. 





COME AND TAKE A SAIL. 


HI! won't you come my Maggie, dear, 
And take a sail with me; 
My boat is lying just out here, 
‘And only ‘waits for thee; 
She is the nicest little boat 
That lies up 
She's got the s' 
Upon the River Grand. 
Chorus.—Thien take a sail my Maggie, dear, 
‘And down the stream we'll glide, 
You'll never feel the slightest feur, 
While I am by your side. 





The weather now is fine and clear, 
There's not a cloud above, 
So take your seat my Maggie, dear, 
‘And then right off we'll shoves 
Vil ply the onrs and you shall steer, 
‘And as we move along, 
‘We'll raise our voices loud and clear, 
In some nice little song. 
Chorus.—Then take a suil my Maggie, dear, 
And down the stream we'll glide, 
You'll never feel the slghtest fear, 
While 1 am by your side. 





A NOVELIN A PAGE. 


HE was young, and so lovely, with her long 
waying hair, and those large blue eyes, so full 
of innocence and purity, that the first time we met 
my heart yearned towards her. I learned that she 
was an orphan—that she lived with an uncle who 
was a drunkard, and ill-used her—that her father 
had been a good man, and had brought her up 
carefully—that she was unhappy. 

After the first day we used to meet in Regent's 
Park in the evenings, and we loved one another, 
so Lasked her to marry me, ‘ 

Early one morning in September we went to 
church—she, and [, and her aunt. The clerk gave 
her away, and [ took her home to my lodgings. 

One hundred pounds a year was but a small sum 
to keep house with, we knew so little about it. 
‘The landlady stole our things, and the servant 
laughed at our youthfulness, But we were very 
happy, and in due time our hearts swelled with 
pride at the prospect that was before us of becom- 
parents. How carefully we would tend our little 
child! How lovingly would we teach it to be a 
good child! How hopefully we looked forward to 
its carcer! 

She came—that little, little baby. She received 
one mother’s ; the sacred ceremony that made 
her “a member of Chris 
three days after she was laid in the cemetery. 

_After this our funds got low. A long doctor’s 
Dill must be met. Tradesmen became clamorous 
for money. My employers heard of my debts and 
dismissed me. One must live, and T accepted a sit- 
uation which was open to me as English tutor in a 
school at Paris, Oh, me! Oh, me! [lett her in 
London, and went abroad. 

How shall I ever forget that morning when I 
said “ pood-bye!” Her bright tears rolled down 
her delicate cheeks, and, as I kissed them away, 














we promised to love one another always, and to 
be truco and faithful to cach other in the hope of a 








t” was performed; and; 


speedy meeting; and we would write every weck; 
and every month I was to forward to her the little 
sum I should receive, and we were never, never to 
forget the happy times passed, but to hope on for 
the happy future. And so we parted. 

How E read and re-read those letters! How I 
kissed them, and loved to look upon that dear 
name—nameless now—as I lay down upon my bed 
at night. 

But all is over. Innocence is not proof against 
the heartlessness of those wretched Doings called 
“men about town.” 

Too late I heard the dreadful news that she was 
gone from me; fled with him whose name shall be 
accursed to my Jatest hour, 

“Oh, my wife, my wife! where art thou? My 
own beautiful girl! Come to me as thou once wert 
—pure and lovely! Oh, come now as thou art— 
stained and fallen—for I love thee still.” 

So I said when I returned to England, after one 
year’s sojourn in France, being able to quit my 
situation, through the death of a relation who had 
left me some property. How worthless to me, now 
that I cannot share it with her. 

I lay down on the same bed where she once 
rested by my side. I kissed the pillow which her 
head had pressed. * * * Then Irose and read 
once again those letters — and looked once again 
upon that name—and it was for the last time. 

A few black ashes upon the hearth. Such is the 
end of my sad story. 





Original. 
THE HEART. 


11! tell me not there is a heart 
That wildly beats with hopeful pleasures; 
‘That has not, will not feel the smart 
Which chilling disappointment measures. 


The fancied things beyond the view 
May call the spirit forth in numbers; 
So Joving ones we've bid adieu 
Are oft the solace of our slumbers. 


‘We scarcely know how much we love 
Until there comes a parting hour; 

Though, mourning lives may smile above, 
And deck an amarauthine bower. 


“There links a dread in all delight,” 
That plensaut things may be beguiling; 

That pleasures oft do take their fight, 
While yet the face is radiant smiling. 


The tender heart may fondly throb 
In vain for joys beyond endeavor, 
While Time and absence yet may rob 
It of its fondest hopes forever. 
WELLWISEER. 





SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 


HERE are a great many secrets belonging to 

small matters—the great secret of aking 
punch; the great secret of concocting melted but- 
ter or boiling potatoes, as well as that of bringing 
a railway scheme to wholesome security. 

The Sceret of Literary Notoriety is to write for 
the gratification of little minds; you have thens 
hundred to one readers in your favor. If your 
name be somewhat singular, it is more easily re- 
membered; make it familiar to the vulgar, and 
they will force it into publicity. N. B.—It is pos- 
sible fur an author to write for all tastes and un- 
derstandings, as Shakspeare wrote “ for all ages.” 
But a country has seldom more than one man liy- 
ing that is so rarely gifted, 

The Secret of Respectability lics in the strict ob- 
seryance of the following three rules: Live within 
your means, always tell the truth, and keep 
company. The neglect of one or the other insures 
a loss of character, whether its owner be a peer or 
a peasant. Riches are as much apart from re- 
spectability as health is independent of beauty. 

The Secret of Keeping a Friend is valuable and 
must be observed with care. Making acquaint- 
ances ix easy enough —any rogue or tvol can do 
that; the difficulty lies iu keeping them and con- 
verting them into friends. The best method 1 know 
of is to preserve your independence. There are 
obligations, however, which can be rendered and 














accepted without a loss of independence. The ” 


pleasure of conferring a favor is xreater to prop- 
erly constructed minds than that of receiving one; 
but it is delightful, and a guarantee of continued 
amity, if the kindness one reccives can be pro] 
erly reciprocated. Secondly, do not press yourself 
too much upon the new acquaintance. Make your 
self agreeable to him, let him seck your society, 
and when you are with him, avoid all topics on 
which a difference of opinion is likely to arise. 

The Secret of Making Punch is to mix the hot 
water and spirit well before you apply the sugar 
and lemon. N. B.—The secret of avoiding a head- 
ache is to drink as litle of the said punch as may 
be. 

The Secret of Agrevable Personal Appearance 
lies in cleanliness and the absence of many odors. 
e seen a well adjusted bunch of miserable 
primroses excite admiration, when a bouquet of 
choice variegated flowers has been scarcely no- 
ticed., Modern flower-beds illustrate my icang 
Were this not the case, statues would be colored. 
A taste for gaudy hues is barbarous, and pecu- 
liar to children and savages; a refined taste rejects 
scarlet and yellow, as it would raw beef and train 
oil, A gandy cravat may look very fine, and even 
well, but a black one looks better. - 

The Secret of Making the most of Money consists 
in discounting bills on tangible security and never 
renewing them. 7 

The Secret of Spending Moncey consists in going 
to France for economy. 

The Secret of Saving Money I have never beon 
able to discover, 

The Secret of Obtaining a Loan of Money is to 
persuade the lender that you do not want it. Offer 
to do his paper for five per cent., and he will dis- 
count your acceptance for three per cent. 

The Secret of Making People Laugh lies ina per: 
ception of agreeable absurdity. The more refines 
your wit the less applause you get for it, Next to 
the author of a clever thing is the man or woman 
who appreciates it. When absurdity is not offen 
sive, it is sure to be tolerated. If there be folly 
comiected with it, the folly is exhibited by lnugb- 
ter, 

‘The Secret of Keeping the Interest of the Reader 
in what you may Write, is to be found in cutting 
short your production when you think you have 





























written cnough. 
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ASSENT loved one, while I wander 
Louely o'er life’s stormy sea, 
Of I of the old time ponder, 

Very oft I think of thee. 


When from off the tinted flower 
Golden sunbeams kiss the dew, 
Lam thinking of the hour 
‘When J bade thee last adieu. 


And when noon-day, fiercely burning, 
Bids me seck ome sprendiug tree, 
Then my thoughts to thee are turning, 

Ever turning, friend, to thee; 


‘When the evening shadows gather 
Softly on the distant west, 

Pleasaut memories of thee ever 
Hover ‘round my wearied breast. 


And when silvery moonbeamr, glaucing, 
Calmly light the distant sea, | 

Orer the blue waves lightly dancing, 
Then, loved friend, I think of thee. 


Yes, Pm thinking of thee often; 
And, though oft by cares oppressed, 
Sunny memories scem to soften 
My rough path, aud bid me rest. 
Abeent loved one, fondly cherished, 
} would crave one buon of thee, 
That, though hopes and friends should perish, 
‘Thou wilt sometimes think of me. 
SYLvEsTER M. Gorpon. 
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MY DESTINY. 
BY LUCY WALLACE. 
$61 0OD-BYE, Anna.” 
“ Good-bye.” 

The words were spoken, and with more of joy 
than sorrow in my heart, I left my childhood’s 
home for the first time, alone. Isay there was jo; 
+: my heart, and there was; for I had_alw: 
+ mged to go out into the world aud try its stern 
vwalities. 1 did not care much if I did find thorny, 
‘angled spots; if I did get pluuged into whirls and 
runults; anything, anything would be better than 
ae eternal quict of my farm-house hoine. Solitude 
snd stillness [ could not endure. I do not know 
why, for both my parents would have been per- 
toctly contented to have always remained in their 
- wn home, and, at the farthest, to go to the neizh- 
boring village. Luckily fur me, I had had a 
present of a spirited Canadian pony when quite 
doung, and being naturally fond of riding, I soon 
‘ecame feurless in the saddle; and thus the 
monotony of my‘ childish days was somewhat va- 
re I scoured the couutry tor miles around, and 
lL enjoyed nothing better than to have a thunder 
shower come up when I was in the midst of the 

ld scencry of some mountain top. It looked so 
‘and to see the jagged lightning cut through the 
‘lack murky clouds, and it always made me feel 
so defiant and fearless to hear the crashing thun- 
der roll through the air, It just suited my wild, 
nntamed nature. 

The years waned slowly until I reached my fit 
4eenth birthe Then my father told me some- 
thiug which would bave made mo half wild with | 
delight, had [ not seen the tears standing in his | 
eyes—tor L was an only child—while he watehed 
tosee if L was pleased. He had a brother living 
nine hundred miles away, who was principal of a 
large seminary; and it had been arranged, long 
hetore, that Eshould, if it was my wish, go aud 
spend four years with him, when I should have 

hed the age of fifteen. [ kuow, now, that it 
s hard for my parents to let me go; that it was 
u great sorrow to their loving hearts to have their | 
enly child leave them alone; but the choice was! 
: ft to me, and [ could not lose the opportunity. I} 
Uelieve [ should have said “ go,” if [had known it 
would have broken their hearts; for was it not 
‘vhat Lhad always wished and prayed tor? and, 
could [ give it up now! No, no, it was impossible. 
T believed it was my destiny, and sol told them, 

-ently ag possible, that L wished to go; that my 
education was incomplete, and that such an oppor 
‘unity ought not to be neglected. Then tuey 

{ked of the time when | should return and glad- 
cen their hearts again, and I let them talk on; but 
! knew {£ should never return the same as when I 
weft them, if [came at all, \ 

Well, [ went away, a little sad perhaps; but! 
when they bade me good-bye I wept, not because 
T was sorry to go, but because their grief was so 
xreat. At the end of nine days [found myself at 
ray uncle’s home. As I was his ucice I was a 
tavored character in the fuimily, and, in fact, did 
in everything very nearly as t pleased. There } 
vere about fifty boarding pupils—thirty geutle- | 
men and the remainder ladies. As I had always 
been accustomed to a great deal of active exercise, 
my uncle thought it better for me to still keep up 
wy habits of riding; so the time devoted hy the 
others to out-door gaines was spent by me off 
sunong the mountains, But even here my restless 
nature was unsa dd. I went out into society, 
and, though I was aware that I was the belle j 
among them all—I suppose it was because I was 

perfectly independant of every one—though 
there were plenty of adimirers hovering aronnd 
me, [cared nothing for one of them. LI liked to 
watch them, liked to study their characters, and, 
perhaps, liked to receive their admiration; but the 
idea of selecting one of them as u life-companion 
would have becn to me absurd. 

One night, when I had been there about a year, 
after school had been disinissed and we had had 
tea, [suddenly took a fancy to visit a place called 
the Gipsy’s Bower, of which L had often heard. 
People said that it was haunted; that, moonlight 
nights, white ghostly forms might be seen gliding 
sofdy up and down through the trees, and they 
even went so far as to say that a ghost had once 
actually chased a man who had attempted to enter 
the charmed bower, But I was no believer in} 
supernatural beings, and would not have been 

afruid to have entered any haunted house, cave, or 
bower in Christendoin. 

It was a little before snnset when I started, and 

Trode along under the long waning shadows of | 
some tall forest trees, thinking, as [ went, ot my 

life, of the past, the present and the future. I felt! 
reckless and daring. It was one of those tim 
which sometimes comes over us, when we feel im- | 
pelled by some unseen power—a power which we | 


























































jstripped trom the branches for the purpose, over 





‘went through with every kind of hidcou 


He took my haud, p 


gion [ pos: 










own thoughts that I had almost forgotten the ob- 
ject of my ride, until I suddenly caine across a 

jorseman, who sceined to be riding along as Icis- 
urely as myself. He drew up the reins of his 
horse and turned as if to speak. The moment I 
saw his face I knew that I had met my destiny—[ 
had found my mate. Ie spoke to me in French, 
and, luckily for me, I had mastered that language 
years before, so found no difficulty in conversing 
with him. I told him whore I was going, and he 
asked the pleasure of accompanying me. T an- 
swered that he could go if he did not fear the spir- 
its of the place. He smiled a strange, fascinating 
smile, and touching his coal black stecd slightly 
with the whip, it bounded off like the wind; and, 
beckoning to me to follow, we rode for a mile with 
no sound breaking the silence save the quick 
tramp of our horses’ hoofs upon the ground. We 
stopped, at length, as we came to a path, hardly 
perceptible, leadiny off into the thick woods. Then 
IT turned and asked my strange companion his 
naine, first giving him my own. 

“You may call me Castile,” said he; “ my name 
is Don Esterro.” 

By this time the moon had arisen, and, as we 
rode slowly along toward the bower, I felt awed. 
by the solemn stilluess which surrounded us. The 
stranger talked of the oll world, of Italy and its 
wondrous beautics, of Switzerland and its wild 
picturesque scenery, of France and the valley of 
the Rhone, where his childhood’s days had becn 
spent, and, silently, I listened like one entranced 
until suddenly he halted, and putting his finger 
upon his lips in token of silence, pointed off into 
the woods. I raised my head, and looking in the 
direction in which he pointed, saw what had 
stopped him, Woe were within a few fect of the 
entrance to the bower; and, through an opening 
in the trees, we could see about fifty grotesque- 
looking figures seated in a circle upon the ground, 
and, in the midst, upon a rude table lay what ap- 
peared to he one of their own number—dead. The 
body was simply wrapped in along robe which 
was decorated with weeping willow boughs, and 
around the head a@ wreath made of the long 
slender leaves twined gracefully together, A 
plume of waving grass hung from cach shoulder 
nearly to the ground, and in the hands, which 
were folded together, was a large white flower. I 
noticed that all, save one, who appeared to be a 
young girl, were trimmed in willow branches and 
leaves. She seemed to be anear relative of the 
deceased, for she stood close to the corpse and I 
saw that she was weeping. Her hair, which was 
black and straight, hung unconfined over her 
shoulders, reaching below her waist; and over her 
face was thrown what pussed for a black veil. 
‘We were where we could watch every motion, but 
could not be perceived by them; and neither of 
us spoke a word, but gazed silently upon their 
rude gricf. 

Presently one of the tallest men arose, and, com- 
ing near to where the dead person lay, commenced 
to repeat something in an unknown tongue to us, 
and, as he did so, every gipsy rose to their feet, 
clasped their hands over their heads, and stood so 
for full four minutes; then falling flat upon the 
earth, the young girl before mentioned went softly, 
around and threw willow leaves, which had been 
































them all, Then followed such wild, strange mo- 
tions thatit is impossibfe to describe them, Sone 
stood upon one foot aud went hobbling around the 
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clouds were rolling frizhtfully through the sky, 
and the wind moaned dismally through the trees. 
Lleft a letter for my poor old parents, telling them 
that I was married and was going to the Old 
World; but [did not tell them all, nor half—God 
forgive me for saying what Idid. It broke their 
hearts at last. And then we left the place under 
cover of the night, and in three days afterwards 
we were far out to sea, 

For four years we wandered over the Old World, 
aud, though my husband was a bad, very bad man 
yet he was always kind to me; for he loved me as 
he had never loved any oue before. [led asad, 
sad life. The memory of the swect face of my 
mother, and the calm one of my father haunted 
me, even in dreams; and I often fancied that 
I saw their life-blood dropping from their hearts; 
and then a voice would whisper—‘ ungrateful 
child! it was you that struck the blow!” 

I believe that I should have returned, but I 

knew my father, who was a stern Puritan, rather 
never see his child again, thin sce her return 
linked with a Catholic; and I loved my husband, 
therefore would not leave him. We had just com- 
pleted arrangements for making our home in the 
yalley of the Rhone, when Death, the crucl reaper, 
came; and in the very vigor of his manhood, my 
husband was stricken down. Amid my wild, bit- 
ter grief, I did not forget that there was another 
world yet to come; and then, bringing to mind 
the words of Christ which I had learned long years 
before at my mother’s knee, [ poured them into his 
ear. He died with a chiristiun’s hope, and I was 
left alone, 
Atlast my wild nature was subdued; the finish- 
ing blow had been struck, and, repentant, I crossed 
the waters again, and sought the lowly farm-house 
home, to hey forgiveness of those whom I had so 
sadly wrongel. Alas for me! [ came too late! 
My father had been dead two years, and [ arrived 
just in time to follow the cold form of my mother 
to the graye. lam unforgiven still. 

Tam here in the old farm-house now; the roses 
which my mother planted with her own hands are 
peeping in at the window, their fragrance filling 
the roo; her Bible lies open upon the stand, but 
she is gone. People say that I havo tle Consump- 
tion; and when they bring me boquets of flowers 
Tcan see them cast pitying looks npon my pale 
face. But they need not pity me. don’t want 
them to, for I shall be glad to die. My life is bit- 
ter and Joncly now. I have too many sad remem- 
brances of the past in my heart, and Tam glad 
that my life-work is almost done. I have a faint 
hope that my heart is different now from what it 
used to be; and that, when I cross the boundary 
between this land and the other, I shall mect my 
loved ones again, be folded in their arms, and ask 
forgiveness for all my waywardness here. 




















FAREWELL HYMN FOR SCHOOLS. 


FAREW ELL—how oft this word is breathed 
In idle, enreless tone; 
No echo from the soul to tell 
‘The language is its own. 
And as the lip is pressed to lip 
‘The henrt-lyre wakes no note 
To tell that by this Inst sad touch 
Its sweetest chord is broke. 


But we who gather here to-day 
‘To breathe the parting word, 





circle, others waved long willow boughs over their 
heads, and sung wild, stran songs; oth sat 
moaning upon the ground with their face hid in 
their hands, and for fifteen minutes the scene was 
one of wild confusion, Then every sound was 
hushed, as four tawny-looking gipsy’s took the 
dead body upon a litter and bore it towards the 
opening, while the company followed in single 
file, mumbling over, as they went, some fragments 
of a funeral song, as far as I could judge. We 
were still unobserved, and could, as_before, watch 
all their movements. After they had proceeded 
perhaps twelve yards they placed the body in an 
open grave, during which time the gipsy band 

r , inde- 
scribable motions, by way of expressing their grief, 

Inever had witnessed such a scene before, and, 
rude as it was, it had saddened me; and, with no 
desire to proceed farther, I turned my horse’s head 
towards home. Dou Esterro followed, and when 
we were about half a mile away from the camp 
we put the spurs to our horses and galloped home 
as fast as possible. When we reached the gate 
Don Esterro came close to my side and asked me 
if I was a pupil of Prof. Linden’s. [told him that 
Iwas his pupil and also his niece. He told me 
then that he should come there in just a week from 
that time and apply for admission to the school, 
for the purpose of learning the English language, 
ed it gently, gave me a 
lightning glance with his coal-black eyes, and he 
was gone. 

Ikuew he would come again; but [ knew it 
would nol be for the purpose of uequiring the Eng- 
lish language. I never dreained of his failing to 
be there. {knew he was my destiny, and [ was 
satisficd. He came at the time appointed, applied 
and was admitted. [have wondered at it since, 
but then [remember it seemed perfectly right that 
my uncle should allow him to be my companion 
in all my rides and excursions, as he was. We 
never spoke of love, but cach knew that one could 
not live without the other. Our souls were united. 
We understood each other perfectly. Atlast, when 
the second year of my term had expired, he 

med me for his bride. He did not ask me if [ 
would be his, but simply said that we would be 
wedded and then go to Europe. I did not tell him 
no, for it would have bven useless to battle against 
my fate. 

It seeins strange that I can write so calmly of 
those days; but time accustoms us to almost every- 
thing. I knew what [ doing—knew that I 
was running a terrible ri but Twas completely 
under his influence, and could not free myself; and 















































everything else. 
Cathol: and, in wedding him, I must give up, 
not only my country und home, what little reli- 

sessed, but break my parent’s hearts, too. 
T knew it all, but I was powerless; and so one 
night, when the moon was siniling down upon us, 
we went to the church, and in the dim shadows of 
a single lamp I spoke the words which bound me 

















dare not resist. [ became so engrossed with my 
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to him for lite. No flowers were strewn before 


; ao a 
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L would not if L could, for my love for him over | 
He was a Roman} 


Confess in falling tears the while, 
That love's deep fount is stirred. 

O how it lingers ou the lip, 
As if it feured to fall, 

Lest it should wake some echo sad 
Iu memory’s sacred hall. 





‘We met as strangers—coolly met— 
‘Aud passed the formal grace, 

Nor cared that in eveh other's hearts 
We had uo resting-place ; 

But kindly acts and gentle words, 
‘A tear in pity shed. 

Have, one by one, like golden woof, 
Filled up love's silken web. 





But now we pause—henceforth our paths 

‘Must lend us far apart, 
sping still the friendly hand, 

w loth we feel to start; 

While from cach heurt the prayer goes up, 
Like holy incense given, 

Thar be they grown with flower or thorn, 
‘They'll end, at lost, in Heaven. 














our feet, no friends stood ready to weleome us as 
we turned away from the solemn old place; but 


“What in the name of tribulation is the matter?” 
I cried, in something like a pet. “Is the house on 
fire?” 

“No, but something is the matter with Tom- 
my,” she replied; “ perhaps he’s going to have the 
croup—may be he’ll have a fit—he’s very restless.” 

I started up and looked into the face of that little 
innocence. They always said he looked just like 
me, and certainly that miduight inspection gave 
very little encouragement to self-vanity, for a nore 
disagreeable little cub I thought T had never seen, 
He was evidently in trouble, for his features 
worked, his tiny fists were clenched hard, his eyes 
were partly unclosed, and his skin seemed quite 
dry and hot. [immediately took my wife’s alarm. 

“What's to be done?” Tasked. 

“Mr. Blifkins,” said she, “we must give him 
something.” 
“ Exactly,” responded; “but what shall it be? 
You,who are such an excellent nurse, shall decide.”” 

Larose, and, accoutred as [ was, stood ready to 
execute her command. I signified this to her by 
saying, 

* Now, my dear, say the word.” 

“Let me see,” said she; “if itis the croup, the 
medicine in the bottle on the left hand side of the 
closet is the one. It was bought for Mary two win- 
ters ago.” 

Limmediately proceeded to the closet adjacent 
to our room, the interior of which was revealed. 
by the dim light of the ans. There were long rows 
of vials on the shelves, backed by bottles of hair 
die and boxes of indefinable articles in the domes- 
tic dispensary. Isaw what I supposed was the 
needed bottle, but, in extricating it from its posi- 
tion, I threw down some half dozen of the inter- 
vening vials that rattled und clattered upon the 
floor in a manner that sounded fearfully, some of 
them breaking, and the glass scattering around to 
the dismay of my bare feet. 

“ Do break everything to pieces!’ said my wife, 
ina tone not very swect, considering her amiabiti- 
ty of temper, but Limputed it to her anxiety. 
brought the bottle and placed it in her hands. 

“Good Heavens, Mr. Blitkins,” said my wife, 
“would you kill the child? This is volatile lini- 
ment!” 

“The devil it i: eried I, with unwarrantablo 
heat. My wite sobbed ont, 

“Oh, Mr. Blitkins, supposing we had given him 
some of this by mistake?—you never would have 
forgiven yourself.” 

[thought the change of person in her remark a 
little invidious and somewhat unkind in view of 
the fact that she hud command of the medicine 
chest. 

“| took the bottle from the place you told me,” 

said I, almost fiercely. 
“You couldn’t have done so, Mr. Blifkins,” re- 
plicd my wile; “ [saw it on the right hand, just. 
inside the door, no longer ago than ‘Tuesday, when 
Mrs. McGonagle cleaucd the paint.” 

“ Right hand?” [ repeated after her, “ you said 
the left just now.” 

[heard her sigh out something about “ cruelty ” 
and “ unteelingness ” as 1 went to make another 
plunge among the army of bottles. 

“This must be it then,” (said, seizing a four 
ouncer, nearly full of dark fluid, by the neck, and 
bringing it out to my w! 

“Gracious goodnes exclaimed she, “ are you 
determined to kill the chill? That is arnica, tor 
therheumatism. Mr. Blifkins, are youawake ?” 
Without replying this time, Iinade a dive for 
the closet, taking down vial afer vial, reading the 
sincared inseriptions as well as Tcould. What un 
ocean of lotions, and inixtures, and vermifuges, 
and preparationa, and washes! At length [got 
hold of one that 1 felt sure must be it, because [ 
could uot, by any ingenuity, decipher the label. 
accordingly carried it 10 Mrs. Blitkins with the 
contident air or one who has achieved an iim 50, 

doit, holding it out with a“ Phere!” expressive 
of my satisfaction. 
“That,” said my wife, “that’s not it; that is the 
Chalk Mixture bought for Bub, two summers 
ago.” 
1 broke down at this; and, with a voice tremu- 
ious with cold, though my wile always said it was 
auger, [asked her why, in the name of some deity 
or other, she didu’t get up and find it herself’? She 
immediately rose to the occasion like a speaker at 
aFourth of July dinner, and sublimely strode. 
towards the closet, reuuning a moment thereafter 
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SAVING UP MEDICINES. 


many years has retain 
tem of medicine, and by his liberal encouragement 
of apothy ics has established quite a reputation 
with that class. As, in the event of sickness, each 
application required new bottles and new pill- 





the allopathic sys- 





R, BILFKINS, in his domestic economy, for } 


with two bottles that had escaped my uotice, which 
she held up before me with the simple but eompre- 
hensive remark, 

“Stupid!” 

Tfelt that I was stupid, and was ready to admit 
ithe fact when L was struck with the puzzled look 

that appeared upon my wilt’s face. 

“Let me see,” said she. 





hoxes, it may be supposed that during the twenty 
years of his experience there was about his house 
a formidable aggregate of half-us scriptions, 






ed pr 


been thrown to the dogs 





in the form of phy: 





to be cogn Mrs. Bilfkius, however, insisted 
upon keeping them, from in economical desire that, 
nothing should be wasted; for she is a great econo- 

ist, and there is not one in the neighborhood that 
vels her. Her house is a curiosity shop of relics 









uses, and lie mourdering in a hundred nooks 
around the house, and bottles and boxes are nu- 


gist uf not inordinate desires. 





weuk eyes, could 





Dover's powders readily, 


{hold pharmacy. But M. 
story best, and we leave its 





tal to him : 


Mr. Blitkin 





1 


the sen: 
not quite narcot! 

“Mr. Biifkins!” repeated my wife, giving m 
this time an unmistakable punch, 








ed into forgetfulness. 








reminders of séveral moderate fortunes that had | 


h Tm © icy)“ T declare,” 
about the use and effect of which Biltkins ceased, 


of past economies, that have survived all earthly > 


merous enough in a closet handy tu set up a drug. | 


ns tells his own for? Pl tell you what, v 

“Mr, Blifkins,” says my wife, suddenly starting window?” 

up in the bed, and looking wildly into the face of 

litle Tommy; “I believe this child is going lo its contents was in the street. 

have the croup, or the scarlet fever, or something, 
1» 


Limade a motion to turn up the gas so that sho 
might see, but found that she required a clearer 
(vision regarding some mental problem that she 

let her see as she beat might. 

id my wile, “IT don’t know ¥ heth- 
jer this is the bedbug poison or the croup specific, 
,they are so much alike.” 

| “Perhaps he hasn’t got the croup,” said [, as 1 
{ stooped over the bed, and there lay the little fellow. 
wide awake, threshing the air with his two tiny 
jfists and making all sorts of faces at the shadows 
upon the wail. [saw in amoment that we had de- 
ceived ourselves, as most parents will, and turning 
,away, L wickedly said, 

“Gh 


} Was solving, so 1 





















me the medicine; [think he is going to 
She pretended, and j have a fit 
actually thought, probably, that she knew the dif- 
ference between a cough ‘mixture and a wash for ! 
discriminate betwixt rheumatic | ¢ 
and dyspepsia pills, and knew cantharides trom @ 
Blifkins had long been 
doubtful about this, though, which doubt recently ‘amount of trash for y 
! brought about an entire Feral in his house- . now, when the emer 

3 


My wife shricked. 
“Of laughter,” [ immediately added, and re- 
cd a box on the ear for my re Lad- 
sed my wile solemnly, for I felt x 
“Were we have been collecting this precious 
ws, for an emergency, and 
eney vomes, what good 
e, this is the end of such. 
‘Will you be so kind as to open that 













nonsense. 


She did so, and in three minutes every vial and 
People opened their 
windows to ascertain the meaning of the erash of 
#lass, aud were much astonished the next morn- 


I bad got to the stage of sleep when ouc is con- ing to learn the cause of it, but mare so to hear 
i scious of sleeping aud waking at the same time— me say that { world have nothing more to do with 
steeping in the somnolent poppies, but doctor’s stu’ wnle: 





sit was in the form of small 
s that nightshade could he taken, 
‘or the same diseases, with ime 


\ pellets, so hurmle: 
ne as well as catnip, 
\ punity. 
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Original. 
CONTENTMENT. 


PE content with whot you have, 
For where's the use ot sighing? 
Better spend your days, by tur, 

In laughing, than in crying. 
Suppose your prospect is less bright 
‘Mhun your next door neighbor, 

Suppose his life is one of cuse, 
While yours is constant labor~ 












Then Iavor on and ne'er complain, 
Since Fate has so decreed it, 

Grateta) for the strength that comes 
As you may daily need it. 

Perhups your task }s hard to-day, 
It may not be to-morrow; 

Fortune may yet smile on you, 
‘Then, pray, no trouble borrow. 


Life is nt best a rugged path, 
‘To those melined to stumble, 
And at trifles such can find 
Suihcient cause to grumble. 
Lite has its sunshine and its storms, 
Each essential to the other; 
Would not the earth be dead and parched 
At all was sunny weather? 








Ina Carron. |} 





SOCIETY’S VICTIM. 


Wwe will ask our readers to go with us to a cot- 
tage, situated ina picturesque little nook up- 


ture of Kate’s wild anguish, and the manly part 
of her noble young lover as he soothed, yet tore 
himself away, Three weeks out they spoke a 
heavy-laden, slow-sailing vessel bound for the port 
of New York. To her Harry confided an epistle 
which rehearsed to Kate in “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn”? his deep and ardent 
love, his hopes and ambitions, and his firm trust 
in their realization, Brave, manly fellow! How 
little he knew of the uncertainty of human nature, 
of the thousand cirenmstances daily arising, devel- 
oping and changing our nature, of the contradicto- 
ry forces and influences that are constantly ba 
fling the uninitiated, and leaving them without re- 
source to which to turn, or hope to cling to. 








Twelve months haye passed away; no farther 





tidings of our absentone. The one long letter had 
been read and reread until Kate could almost ¥ 
pent it 
at twilight alone and lived over those hours to 
memory so dear, and sent upon the breez 
pered m 
But winter came, and Kate went into the city to 
spend it with her aunt. Of an airy spirit and 








rbatim; she had sat often in the arbor 





: whis- 
zes for the absent and Jouged for one. 





pleasing nature, she soon found herself surround- 


ed by a new atmosphere and entering upon a new 
Original. life. 
pleased with Kate’s success in her debut, lannched 


Her aunt was gay, went mucl into socicty, 


her at once into that great malestrom which swal- 


t 

BY N. P. BESTOW. low up somany young, tender, loving natures, and 
leave them cold, heartless and calenlating. Versed 
i 





n deception, and all the many arts of socicty, 


on tho Hudson, but a few miles above the city of | !overs of’ pleasures more than lovers of genuine, 


New York. The summer sun, which all day has {| futhful, socia 
been sending his fiery rays down upon the carth, | Whirlpool of giddy ¢ 

rounds a devotce to fashionable society. It was a 
new life to Kate, and she entered into it with zest. 


scorching aud shriveling the shrubbery and blades | ? 
of grass, Which seem offering up a nite appeal for 





ial life, and contented only in the 
citement that constantly sur- 





one drop of water to cool and revive them, liad hid Her auut was a lady of great wealth and influence, 
himself behind the bigh hill that rises in such | @V¢ large parties, and was much favored upon 


majesty beyond the cottage, and overlooks the | 
Hudson_ with a stately grandeur. Twilight has 


gathered about the cottage, and a gentle breeze | her 


herefor. 
Among the many favorites and frequenters of 
unt’s fashionable parlors was one Charles S. 





ripples the surface of the water and has stolen up | He was of rather striking apparance, being a little 


among the shrubbery with which the yard|# 


bove the medium height, rather inclined to slim- 


abounds, and playing ‘among the tulips and the | hess, but of neatly moulded figure, which, with an 


roses, it seems to revel wantonly in the sweets of | #it of ease and grace thataly 
each, and scatters their perfume with a lavish | ether with unusual conve 
hand. ing abilities, made him al 


In a rustic arbor, trellised over with vines and | Whether 


richly festooned with tiowers, sat two young per- | © 
Sons, whom we shall attempt to describe, as they | # 
are the chicf actors in our story. i 

Harry Lee was a young man who had not yet | “ 
scen his twenty-first birthday, and, from the tresh- 
ness of his countenance, an ordi ary observer | # 








would have supposed him not over cighteen. A little evident intention of As 
recdom, and wear, in its stead, the Benedictine 


high, broad forehead surmounted 2 muunily counte- 
nance and was fully supported by a luxuriant |¥ 
growth of rich, dark hair, His manly grey cye 
spoke of a kind heart and noble soul, but you 


u 









tended him, to- 
ional and entertain- 

"s a welcome guest, 
t a private sociable, a large party, or an 
vening call, Accustomed to society, und knowing 
's shallowness and unreality, he paid it such court 
s Suited him; and, although considered a “good 
atch” by: Maneuvering mammas, he had thns 
tr cluded all their toils, and was the se 
ffable bean that he had been for year: 


ning his bachelor 














oke. 
Calling one evening at a rather earlier hour than 
sual, he found Kate alone inthe parlor. They 





never saw its depth and brilliance, or felt ‘the | 800n fell into an casy strain of conversation, anil 


power of its glow, except when he was eng: 
un animated conversation. 





ged in 





ownor of the cottage, She was about the medium 
height, of rather delicate frame, and having a pe- |" 
cular delicacy of features. Her auburn hair, | ¢ 
which hung in profuse ringlets about her face and 

ueck, heightened her already striking beauty; all | 





By 


zc 


ying the evening much 
ated when he first en- 





Jharles found himself enje 
yond what he had anti 





Lis companion is Katic Eldved, daughter of the | tered and discovered the limit of the company. 


here was about Kate a freshness and naive of 
hauner so free from studied effect, or restraining 
onventionalities, and an ease and grace in her ad- 
ress in conversation that was quite charming; 
nd when other tors began to drop in, causing 












pronounced her beautiful; but an adeptin judging | * devision of attention, Charles found’ himself 
heauty would have found something waiing to| Wishing them away, and yet scarcely acknowl- 


make her lineaments one grand whole of pertec- | © 
lion and loveliness. It was that peculiar but 


‘ging to himself why. 
He repeated the experiment of calling early with 


senreely explainable expression which assures us equally favorable results, and it was soon ob- 





the owner combines not with physical beauty 
earnest depth aud firnmess of soul which 
shes the orders of'inen, 

Hlarry and 
a not unfam 


t 






IE] si 

















rone, During the long cold even- 


iugs of winter Harry was often found at the cot-| far wide of the 


tage fireside, and when its rcign was over, and the I 
soft wim air of spring began to revive the verdure p 
of the hillside, and awaken to life the flowers, and | t 
the little rustic vine began to spread forth its eaves J 
aud enshroud the arbor, they were wont to wander 
at twilight to this spot, and in low whispered con- |} 





vers¢, such as lovers oft indulge in, puss many | the pent and enervating 


fleeting hours of uninterrupted Joy. n 
Harry had lost his parents when quite young, | 1 





ervable that whenever she appeared he was her 


istin- | most frequent and attentive escort, and it soon be- 
le gan to be whispered that the gay yet stoical 
Kate were lovers, and this seat was | Charles was caught at last. % 


Thi 





time the argus-cyed gossipers had not shot 
ir mark, for when the winter had 
passed, and spring had began to don her new ap- 
parel; when the icy fetters had been removed from 
be fountains, and the streams again rippled in 
joyous freedom over ftele peed beds; when the 

Moxphere was soft and balmy, bearing upon its 
eath a thou: 











a 





and fragrant odors, woos one from, 
ity to enjoy it in its full- 
ness and treshness beyond the confines of smoke, 
noise and dust, where the birds sing in freedom, 








and he had been left to the kindly care of a guar- {and all nature is gay, Charles had awoke to the 


dian. Now that his education was finished, and | reali 
while revolving in his mind to what attention hie | M 


Must turn his attention, his guardian had offered 


him an interest in one of his whaling vessels that | e 


‘L that he found the society of 
s Kate quite preferable to that of his other lady 
riends, and at last was obliged to own, in all hon- 


F 
ety to himself, that the miniature sportsman, 











f 








Was about to sail with 2 fleet, and which were now | whose arrows had proved fatal to so many, had 
lying at anchor in the bay. Harry, duly consider- | at last wansfixed him, and acknowledging, as in 


ing and appreciating bis guardian’s kindness, had 

accepted his offer, and on the next day from the 

ouc when introduced to the reader, he was to go 

on board the vescel as purser, which was to bear 

him from his home, his friends, and, most of all, 

from Kutie, for two long years. 

In these days of fast travelling mail trains, the 
agony of parting is half dissipated by the consol- 
ing reflection that that great medium, the pen, 
justly styled “the tongue of the absent,” can be so 
often called into requisition, and all our hopes or 
fears, joys or diappointments can be thrown off 
from our pen, and in a few hours laid before those 
for whom they were so carnestly traced. But Har- 
ry and Kate had no such consolation to look for- 
td to. His vessel was destined for that part of 
the great waters where the monsters of the deep 
Inost do congregate, and was to remain there until 
Fuilicient numbers of “ Jonah’s habitati 
have been captured to fill all the ship’s “stow 
away” room with a cargo of sufficient value to 
compensate the owners for the outlay and risk. 











duty bound, allegiance to his captor, he imme- 
diately took steps to establish the sincerity of his 
conversion. Details arc_usually profitless, and 
not always interesting. We will therefore avoid 
them and state simply the material facts. Suftice 
it then that Charles and Kate returned one pleasant 
evening from a long drive, and both scemed in 
nuusual spirits. Not gay and exhilarated; a qui- 
etess sat upon their countenances, but a light 
beamed from their cyes, that to the initiated he- 
tokened something of a deeper nature than the 
pleasures incident to an afternoon’s drive, even 
when nature, in the richness of her attire, calls 
forth our deepest admiration, and leads us into 
unels of lofty and holy thoughts. 

Ere Kate retired that night she informed her 
aunt she was the affianced of Charles §., and re- 
ved her awit’s most hearty approval. — Who will 
conjecture what were Kate’s feelings that night 
as she laid her head upon her pillow? Did this 
newborn passion so engross her that not a thought 
wandered to that far off onc, whom searce twe 
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With the exception of a chance, homeward | months since she grew livid almost with the agony 





they hoped to he ready to w 





that she is about to be deprived of her chief joy. 


hours, and not gratify you, gentle reader, by a 





bound vessel they might meet, when going out, | of parting for so long a time? or did she calmly 
tere would be no opportunity of sending letters | review the old passion and the new, and conclude 
Sor the coming eighteen mouths; and by that time | that the latter was the deeper, more settled longing 
igh anchor and leave | of her nature, aud worthier of attention? Let us 
behind them the scene of their toil and danger, | bope, for the honor of her sex, that she did no 
turn their faces toward that Laven from which they | such thing; butthat young, fond and happy in the 
aie now about to depart. To young and untutored | love of Har 
hearts two years is & long time to look forward to| greater happiness. But she had not yet known 
for the consummation of their hopes. But Harry | the allurcients of the world, or lean 
hada brave heart and a trusting nature, und at] height of a lady’s ambition and undeviating aim 
the moment when introduced to the reader he is} was to marry for position. Had she not known 
trying to cheer up his more desponding compan-| the world she would have waited in her sylvan re- 
ion, who, having learned the pleasure of commmn-| treat with many a longing for Harry's return, but 

ion with o heart that loves her, is now in anguish | Lavi 





Lee, she had known and wished no 





that the 





s entcred the “charmed circle” of fashion 
in a grext city, her ardent nature seized ap- 





dle ti 





But wo will draw a curtain around their purting | on its exciting pleasures with avidity, and listencd 


to the song of the syren until her nature was 











hearsal of their last fond words, or give you a Pic- | transformed, and we no longer find her the inno- 





cent, artless Kate we first introduced to you, the 
fairy sprite of the cottage in the dell. - 

That. the eloquence of her love, and the infln- 
ence of her aunt had much todo in bringing aboat 
the result, we will not deny; but oh! Katc, why 
was there not some kind friend, some guardian an- 
gel who had probed the world and found its un- 
soundness, its hollow bitterness, and its unsatisfy- 
ing, coroding pleasures, to take you by the hand 
and point out all these; unmask before you its 
hidden deformity and rottenncss? then bad you 
returned to your cottage home, breathing a song 
of thanksgiving that you had been shielded from 
this great templation, and escaped the snare your 
fect had almost entered. But no hand is stretched 
to save you; the enchanted atmosphere has enci 
cled you until you are no longer at your own coni- 
mand, but live in a state of blissful dreaminess. 

They were married carly in the ensuing sum- 
mer; and, after receiving the congratulations of 
their friends, started upon a rashionable tour, and 
ended the season at 2 watering place, where, amid 
its gaicty and excitement, time sped on, swift 
wings, and it was cvident to all that Mrs. Charles 
S. was fast becoming a devotee at the shrine of the 
“Deau monde.” 

Hier aunt reccived them on their return to the 
city, and a round of parties and receptions fol- 
lowed, previous to their cutering upon lite in their 
own home. 

And here for a little time let us leave them; the 
preparations for housekeeping are going on; the 
house has been selected, the furniture selected, 
the servants selected, the carriage and coachman 
selected, and all supposed to be sc! rupulously se- 
lect, for Kate has earned to be fastidious. — Her 
dream of 2 quict cot, nooked in her native vale, 
with love to touch with magic hand and leave its 
gilded tints on all about her, has passed away. No 
longer for her the small house with love and con- 
tent, but the roomy mansion and the stalled ox 
only would suffice. 








Nearly two years have passed away since the 
opening of our story. The whaling fleet had heen 
successful in the pursuit and capture of the huge 
monsters of the briny deep, and now were “ stow- 
ing away” and making ready to return home. 

Har d performed his duties faithfully, and 
had the sat ion of seving success attend this 
his first efforts in the great struggle with his fel- 
low man for the accumulation of this world’s sub- 
stance, But the sultry air of that almost tropical 
climate, together with the confinement on ship- 
board, had told fearfully upon his constitution, 
and for the last six months he had fallen away un- 
til he seemed but a shadow of his former self. His 
hollow cheeks, sunken eyes and wasted frame con- 
trasted strangely with the lithe, manly Ilarry of a 
year ago, The excitement of preparing to return 
home buoyed him up, and all thought him im- 
proving, but it passed away and he grew weaker 
than before, aud was only able to come upon deck 
by the assistance of the steward and his cabin 
companion and faithful friend. Their first port 
was Trinidad, to lay in a supply of provisions and 
water, These duties over, they were eager to turn 
their ships homeward, but not a breeze rippled the 
surface of the water, and for a whole week their 
s flapped idly against the stays, and all their 
impatient petitions to olius to let loose his winds 
were unheeded. This suspense was torture to 
their eager, impatient natures, but to Harry it was 
agony. 
Ilis companion used every endeavor to cheer up 
his t drooping spirits, and carried him cvery 
morning upon deck that he might inhale and be 
refreshed by the morning air, ere the tropical sun, 
had risen and changed it toa furnace. On one of 
these occasions he told to his companion the story 
of his love, his hopes, his longings, his amxicty to 
once more reach home, and his settled fears that 
his eyes would never again be blest with the sight 
of that land that held so much that was dear to 
him; and sighing, he longed for one breath of the 
breezes that blow along that shore, and sways the 
lofty pines and firs; he felt it would bring back life 
to heart and limb, and send the warm blood 
hounding once more through his veins, infusing 
life and inspiring hope. 
But the breeze cume at last, and, spreading all 
sail, their noble vessel bounded over the wayes 
and fast diminished the distance between them and 
the desired haven. 















































sees eee spies «| draw 























































“ ” 


am, 
“Thave been for two years the intima 

and cabin companion of Harry Lee. We eed 
to New York two weeks ago.’ 

“Is Mr. Lee still in the city?” asked Mrs, §, 

with a determined coolness and self-command, ” 
“He died within the hour of our arrival.” 
Ascream was heard; the servants rushed in, 
“Your mistress has fainted,” said he: “« carry her 
to her room, and send for a physician,” and he 
immediately withdrew, 


A change came o’er her. 
From that hour. In her home 
She dwelt begirt with growing infancy. 
Daughters and sons of beauty—but behold 
Upon her face! there was the tint of grief, 
‘The settled shadow of an inward strife,” 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye 
As if its lids were charged with wished tears, 











Original. 
TO AN ABSENT BROTHER, 
OR how sadly do we miss thee, 
Dearest brother, one and all; 


Slowly drag the hours without thee, 
And thou answerest not our call. 


Land and water lies between us, 
And I know thou’rt Jonely now, 
Happy might we be together, 
Sut to lortune must we bow. 


Though your absence we're lamenting, 
Aud we sigh and call in vain, 
Brighter hopes stil] lure us onward, 
Hope that we'll soon meet again. 
AnnTE L. 


PRINCE JEROME BONAPARTE. 


S this prince, the last survivor of the brothers 
of Napoleon L., has just deceased, we thought 
the following account of his career might be inter- 
esting to our readers. He was eleven years of age 
when his family left Corsica, in 1773, and has lived 
to sec the downfull and re-establishment of the 
Napoleonic dynasty on what we hope, for the in- 
terest of France, will prove a permanent founda- 
tion. This account is taken from “Court and 
Camp of Napoleon,” a work published by Harper 
& Bros., and which gives a sketch of all the mem- 
bers of his family, and his civil and military 
affairs. 
And thus the last link that connected the pa, 
of France of this day with that of the Great Nepot 
leon, is sundered. All the great men and women 
who figured on the sceng of France, and we may 
add‘on Europe entire, are gone. Not onc is left, 
save the old Queen of Sweeden, the widow of Ber- 
nadotte. All the rest are gone. Three Kings of 
England, two of Denmark, two of Sweden, two 
Emperors of Russia, three or four Popes, one Em- 
peror of Austria, one King of Prussia, two Kings 
ot Holland, two of Saxony, two of Baravia, two of 
Sardinia, two of Naples. The great Captains are 
all gone. What changes—what changes! “What 
shadows we are—what shadows we pursue.” 
“Jerome, the youngest of Napoleon’s brothers, 
was boru at Ajaccio, on the 15th of December, 
1781; and, on the family being compelled to leave 
Corsica in 1793, he accompanied them to France, 
Shortly after his brother assumed the command of 
the army of Italy Jerome was sent, with his sister 
Caroline and the two children of Josephine, to 
Madame Campan’s establishment at St. Germain, 
and from thence to the college of Juilly, in the de- - 
partment of the Seine and Marne, where he re 
mained until the revolution of November, 1799, 
which placed Napoleon at the head of the consular 
government. Te then left college, and, before he 
had completed his fifteenth year, entered the navy 
—a service for which he had always been in- 
tended. 
“In 1801 he was appointed to the command ofa 
small sloop of war, L’Epervier, and employed in 
the expedition to St, Domingo commanded by his 
brother-in-law, General Le Clere. In March, 1802, 
he retnrned to France, the bearer of despatches 
announcing the landing of the expedition and the 
capture of Cape Francois; intelligence which was 
received with tronsports of exultation, as it was 
looked npon as the foreranner of the repossession 
of that important colony, 
“Tn Jane of the same year we find Jerome at 
Brest, launching into ¢: vagances, contracth 
debts which he had not the means to pay, an 
nxon De Bourreinne, his brother’s secretary, 


























the hundred spires of New York will be in sight at 
daylight. Harry received the intelligence wii 









ied him on deck, He asked that a lounge | t 






ings ‘o catch in the distan 


home, sweet home. His 
him leaning against the r 
with cager cyes each new dis 
they drew nearer and nearer the ha 
burst out with these enthusiastic ejact 
“Tere we are, Harry, in the ‘harbor; there’, 








mpanion stood near 






ernible object as 
rbor, 












th ty Hall; and look, Harry, there’s the steamer | In 
that will bear us up the Had: 

you up; the sight will brin 
light to your eyes,’ 

















hand. Stiff and lifeless upon that dee 


fanned by the breath of hope, had waned, flick 


“rE was just ag well he ne‘er could know al 
That on his Katie’s breast 
Another's child looked up and siniled 
y 


Before it sank to rest v 








waiting mi 
sired to deliver a message to her personally, She 
descended, and met in the parlor a young man in | he 





-Tisevening. A fair breeze is blowing, and the | for | 
moon is pouring a flood of light over land and sea, | much reluctance. One of his ‘ rt 
The happy, gay voices of the sailors ave heard in| excited Napolcon’s anger; it was filled with ae 
merry song and laughter, for they have began to counts of the entertainments he was giving ant 
feel the invigorating breezes that blow along their | receiving, and concinded with notifying that he 
own old shore, and the captain has announced that | had drawn for seventeen thousand francs. 7 


have seen your letter, Monsicur PEnscigne de 

heating heart, aud tossed all night in an ancasy, | Vaisseau, and am_inypatient to hear that you are 

broken slumber. At daylight his companion had | on board your frigate, studying a profession in- 
¥ 


ht he spread that he might rest before attempt- | and [shall have some consolation; but if you live 
¢ the first glimpse of | to § 

| leaving behind you any honorable recollections, 
, and drinking jn} you had better not been born. 


id then | tior 
tions, tit po 


Trinity’s tall steeple and the glittering dome of] Madame de la Pageric, the mother of Josephine. 
i e ig 


on. Come, let me | Eng M1 
back life and | of distinguishing himself; bat after cruising for & 
yes.” He turned to raise his com- | few months off Tobago, he thought proper to put 
panion, bat started back as he touched that cold | into New York, where he passed in d 0 
K lay all that} that time which should have becn employed in 
Was mortal of Harry Lee, The little spark so long | facing the enemy. 


ered and gone out. Flizabeth Patterson, the daughtor of a rich mer 


the spring of 18 





tees tee tees tees sees [ship to proceed to 

One morning Mrs. Charles S., having arisen at| he intended his wife should follow him, as 
her usual hour, ten o’clock, was informed by her | he had ebtained the requisite 
id that a young man was below and de-| imperial brother. On the ar 


suilor’s garb, and the following conversation took | ble to trust herself’ to the English. “She accord- 
place. ingly landed at Dover in Juuc, took up her resi- 
“You are Mrs. 8,, formerly Miss Kate Eldred ?” | dence during the summer at Camberwell, and in 























suis which the First Consul discharged, with 
his letters in particular 
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Bonaparte wrote the followin, 





‘ended tu be the scene of your g Die young, 





xty, without having served your country and 





“ Jerome never renlized the wishes and expectar 
f his brother, who aly led him a ‘pe 
ipt of this letter he set 
led while there with 









vil for Martinique, and res 


1 [803, on the resumption of hostilities between 
and aud France, be had frequent opportunities 





pation 








Towards the close of the year he married Miss 





He remained in America nntil 
when he embarked in a neutral 
ssel, the Erin, and landed at Lisbon in May; 
hence lic set off, by land, for Paris, directing the 
msterdam; from which city 
00n as 
mission from his 
val, however, of tho 
in in the ‘Texel, Madame Jerome Bonaparte, not 
ing permitted to zo on shore, thought it advisa- 


hant of Baltimor 






























asked the sailor. 


the autumn returned to her native country. 








shee eS Gah toege~ 



























































“ Dear Nora,” said Aunt Mary, wiping her eyes, 
“this little story seems like fiction; but it is trac, 
too true. And God grant, Leonore, your temper, 
of which you have cnough, may never cause you 
sorrow; and though it has caused me pein to tell 
you this little story, yet I shall be amply repaid if 
any one is benefitted by it. Remember, my dear 
child, passion has been the grim skeleton and de- 
stroyer of many a home. 








Origin: 
TO ANNA ——. 


EFORE the eun has shed his light 

Brorie bright morning dew, 

Before the combre shades of night 
Have vanished from the viow, 

Belore the lark his matin sings, 

1 fly to the on fancy’s wings. 


‘Through all the obanging hours of day, 
In sadness or in gles 
In busiest soenes. or idle play, 
My thoughts remain with thee. 
As the worn traveller longs for home, 
So longs my heart with thee to roam. 


‘When quiet evening's twilight haze 

Veile Nature’s peaceful face, 

When lovers sing their fondest lays, 
Or sigh for love’s embrace, 

0 then, wherever J may be, 

I think of thee, of only thee. 


When “ Nature’s swect restorer,” sleep, 
Assumes its welcome wey, 
Though o'er my frame its vigil keep, 
My thoughts still flee away ; 
And’ though they roam o’er land or sea, 
They find sweet resting-place with thee. 
8. 7. 





Original. 


A TALE OF “SUNDRIES.” 


MAX, FAIRHIELD was an oxtromely sonsibte conkempruously 


little woman; one of those exemplary wives 


7 : fon hee: her | $e” his wits look halt’ so tascinatingly beautiful; 
wo Dever jew lato a Jealous Pal in’ the atreet to (2° Watched her flitting here and there amid the 
tch the soft strai f ee t voice floating | Company, but oftenest by the side of Fenton. He 
melodiously from some. dhmly-ig ied cto 1g frowned at this without the least concealment, and 
above him, or raised his eyes admiringly to a pass- calling her from the room he said, gloomily— 
ing peattty aul bowed ni oreriian eae ne astroll with your new friend would doubtless be 
stranger, of whose nal : nr 
wife Seal wholly ignorant. All these little acci- mote: peresable than “o seat in the drawing 
sents in every-day life Dae elore May's eyes 
in the quietest manner possible; for, as she re- |; ils a ” 
pearedly argued, not being herself the handsomest it, Will; T will second you. 
OF, Posh, OF moss Intellectual womiad tn tho: grorld, | William—then added aloud, “you will first be 
and as her husband had a store of admir i 2 , i 
hand for these excellent attributes, why should he kind enough to get me one of those bills I left with 


not enjoy them? 


May was conscious, now and then, of a restless 
oe Sit igaeh: qualitieg, fon her, “why, they’re spent long ago; but you, who like 
WESC VER aut, “| pretty things, should idi 
tion found? Certainly not, and at such moments | Preity things, should see my ridin, 
this thought came to her relief, and, laughing } while William muttered— 

away the half-breathed sigh from her pretty lips, 

she more firmly resolved never to interfere in her | not bad. Til bet my head that rascal, Fenton, is 
bh 4 ° As long, as his | at the bottom of this fit of extravagance!” 

smnile was joyous, his brow unglonded ae long as 

he came home to dinner, and, pinching her soft li: F article r] Psmiline his 
cheeks, called for little Willie to bave a game of | wet,0) articles bought, leaned half smiling over his 


kind of yearnin, 
husband’s sake, 


William’s admiration of others. 


romps, or @ hornpipe, or let baby’s rosy fingers 
rumple up his dark, well-arranged hair, fighting 


4 i . small items set down; the rest are blanks.” 
for a place on papa’s knee, it was all right. May 


sat by smiling, and felt these “little folks,’ who Will, dear, I meant to fill up thoso blanks with 
thus pocketed William’s love, were stronger than : 


any cmbattlements that wit or beauty could rear. 


As the eurumer advanced baby ot il; the Soe 
tor ordered baths of whixkey and a certain bark, | handsome opera glasses, riding habits, bouquet. 
steeped in a given quantity of water. After ob- | holders, and Drage tinued large y u 
taining the bark from the druggist, May sent her ie 
book to her grocer for the whiskey, for making 





the bark bath. These home-baptisms were re- 


= with the faintest shadow of a reprouch shininj 
peated some time, and soon baby recovered en- » iS 
‘ocer’s bill was sent in, and, } 


tirely. In July the 
on overlooking it, 


May noticed several places 
marked “ sundrics.” 


She tried to think of any 


purchase she had made to which that term might | 
apply, but in vain; it appeared new to her, figur- 





ing in a grocer’s bill. She laid the book aside, in- 


u ei {and I swear never shall I use the word ‘ sundries ? 
tending, on her husband’s return from the city 


of ——, to ask his aid in solving the riddle. 
But May forgot business on William’s return; 


she liad put little Willie in pants and boots, put gleam of triumph played in her beautiful eyes as 
8) 


baby in short dresses, and encased her dimpled 


feet in tiny blue slippers, to surprise him; so when where nurse was banding round refreshments, 
het tbr ca bres) Burp: > and the guests wondering at their long absence. 
the quick light tread sounded in the hall, and the g 5 ie 


three went to meet it, one would have thought the 
house contained ten instead of four, Such chat- 
tering and laughing, so many questions asked by 
May without waiting for answers, and such sweet 
home-queries from William. oe 

After spending an hour with them, William 
changed his travelling clothes and went out, he 
said, to hunt up his friends. Most women would 
have felt offended, or disappointed, at not finding 
themyelves, at least for the first day or two after 
their husband’s return from a long journey, his 
sole thought. May would rather have sat alone a 
mouth than have her husband linger at her side, 
Yet wishing to go. So he went, without a single 
fear of not meeting the same smiling face on his 
return. 

May went cheerfully to work, picking up her 
husband’s clothes from the floor, and arranging 
the papers he had scattered over the table; and, 
on the floor by his trunk, a small memorandum 
met her eye, and the word “ sundries ” interlined 
between with articles of expenditure. It brought 
to her mind her own perplexity; and, seeing it 
thus marked down in Williauys expenses, she 
dl the book, feeling now it possessed a rational 
signification. 

he finished tidying the room, changed Willie’s 
pants and Caley’s pretty bluc dress and shoes for 
Jong snowy linen gowns, and washed hands and 
faces, ready for the hornpipe. Being an “extra 
occasion,” the “high chairs” were brought from 
the nursery, and the children sat one each side of 
apa.” 

Ae May served the tea she insisted on William’s 
inviting a few of his numcrous friends the follow- 
ing evening to celebrate his retu’ she was too 
happy to keep all the pleasure of his coming to 
herself. As cook was sick, William promised to 
keep the children while nurse took her place. 

The next day found them elbow deep in batter 
and dough; even Willie made his piece into inim- 
ituble biscuit, while baby sat, half frightened, half 
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fat dimpted hands. Some ingredients were neces- 
sury to complete the pastry, and May got the book 
to send for them, when slie was again reminded 
of the mysterious “ sundries,” and determined to 
ask William the meaning of the word; and, open- 
ing the book, she gave itto him. He glanced at it 
with a peculiar smile. 
“Did you never get spirits of any kind there, 
May?” 

“ Yes, the whiskey for baby’s baths; but what 
in the name of common sense has that to do with 
‘sundries? ” 

“ Well, it is an expression genorally made use 
of to avoid committing ones self in giving testi- 
mony of unlawfui acts. You know it is strictly 
forbidden to sell over a stated quantity of spirits 
of any kind; so, in such cases, ‘sundries’ becomes 
& very significant word.” 

“That is,” said May, with a queer suppressed 
laugh on her sweet face, * it means wrong doing, 
or unlawful doing of any kind; but, of course, 
Will, you didn’t use it in that way when you set the 
word down in your account-book !” 

“ Of course not,” said Will, reddening; but just 
then May turned to the buby, with a merry laugh 
at some caper of hers, and William’s uncasiness 
abated. 

At dinner May gave her husband the list of 
names to be invited; among them was a Mr. Fen- 
ton. 

“Who tho deuce is he, May?” asked William, 
somewhat surprised. 

“Ob! only a new friend, Will; he was so kind 
while you were away; he took us to ride, and you 
don’t know what a beautiful riding habit I have; 
he petted the children, and took us everywhere, 
indeed. But if you don’t want him he can come 
om other time, and [’ll strike his name off this 

ist 

“Oh! not at all; let the fellow come,” said her 
husband, raising his well shaped black eyebrows 


He did come, and William thought he had never 


“T think Thad best propose a moonlight walk; 


“Oh! yes, that would be delightful; do propose 


“Hum! rides, walks, riding habits,” thought 


you. Mr. Fenton desires » small loan of fifty dol- 
jars.” 


“Bills!” echoed May with a sweet, merry laugh, 


habit; stay, 
will show you!” and she boundes lightly away, 


“Thyee hundred dollars in six weeks! That’s 


May now skipped in, and giving her husband a 
shoulder. 

“Well, what does this signify? I see several 

“Qh!” interrupted May, “I am so careless; 


“sundyies.””” 


Will's manly face turned scarlet; memories of 
his “sundries,” in the form of fresh bouquets, 


ly with opera and 
bail tickets, rose to his mind. 


To complete his confusion, May laughingly, but, 


from her sweet calm eyes, handed him his own 
book of expenses while absent, in which so fre- 
quently a repetition of “sundries” appeared. 
Vhat did Will do, what could he do, but take the 
little cold hands in his and say fondly— 
“Don’t flirt with that Fenton any more, May, 


lagain.” 
A bright smile crossed May’s face, and a merry 


she drew her husband back to the drawing-r00m, 


The next day May smilingly placed in her hus- 
pata’ hand the three hundred dollar bills, saying, 
sadly— 3, 

“T did not think, when you were away, you 
could forget us so often, William.” 

“ Never again, darling, mine; come and bind 
our two promises of last night by one of your 
sweet kisses.” 

Willie’s und baby’s rosy lips strengthened the 
bond, and the whole scene ended with their favor- 
ite hornpipe. R. 
Se ee Se 


THE MAN I LOVE. 


T LOPE au open countenance, 
A kind anu noble face; 

The index of an honest heart, 
‘That loves the human race! 

A brow on which a smile is throned, 
Like sunlight on a flower, 

Ax open as the regal skies, 
‘With beams of love aud’ power! 


Llove the kind and welcome glance 
‘That proves we're not alone; 
And oh! how swect to tind at times 
Some feelings jike our own. 
A heart that Deats with purest hopes, 
To pity und to bless; 
That strives to make carth’s comforts more, 
Its pains and follies less. 





L love the man whose generous smile 
Is given with his hand— 

Who sees his equal in all men, 
And all men equal stand. 

Who sees not the distinctions made 
By human laws between 

The man who has and who has not, 


Original. 
BIRD MUSIC. 


FOREST trees are round me waving, 
Geutle winds are parsing by, 
Oak and pine and lotty poplar— 
Naught but these do nicet my eye. 
Tam standing in the forest 
Far away from hauuts of man, 
Yam gazing, awed) around me, 
On the grand old Nature’s plan. 


Strains of music, oh! how sweetly, 
Fall upon my ravished ear, 
Strains of music, not of angels, 
But of things of lower ephere! 
Music varied. music charming, 
Otten thousand cageless ones, 
Music liquid, music fioly 
To my wondering seuises comes. 


I am standing in the forest, 
Neath the tall aucestra) trees; 
Tam listeuing to the music 
Ot the bird’s sweet melodies; 
And my heart is tull within me, 
As they sing their songs of praise; 
Birds! sing, and 1 join ye. 
Sing! aud endless authems raise. 
J. A. C. O’Conor. 





Original. 
RE-UNIONS IN HEAVEN, 
“0, false man! credulous in vanities, and only skeptical of 


ruth, 
‘Wherefure toil to cheat thy soul of its birthright—Immortal- 
yr 


T= soul not unfrequetly cherishes high, lofty 
hopes of its futare destiny, even revels amid 
the most pleasing anticipations in connection with 
that blisstul happiness which the great All Father 
has assuredly designed for all his children. And 
among its bold flights, or halt-imaginative mus- 
ings, stands pre-eminently conspicuous—cven 
clothed in glowing, vivid colorings more ravishing- 
ly beautiful than the rainbow’s soft, mellow pen- 
cillings—the sweet, soothing hope of a final re- 
union in Heaven between dearly cherished friends, 
relatives and companions. True, “ God’s Holy 
hook ” offers no positive assurance in connection 
with re-unions, that shall be wholly intelligent, or 
iu which friend shall recognize friend; 
are many passages of scripture where the imiplia- 





lightful, this soul-satisfying hypothesis. 
But, even in the absence of indubitable evidence, 
the soul seems to possess an intuitive belief, or 


a final reality. Without this most tangible hope, 
this brilliant-hued promise, which teaches that a 


of a clearly unfolded intelligence, forms a purt of 
His infinite plans, how sad and inexpressibly 
dreary would be the terrestrial pilgrimage of each 
human soul, 


hereafter, how gloomy, almost insupportable 
would be our feelings when standing around the 
death-bed of those dearly-cherished’ companions 


away.” As one after another of our fondly loved 
friends “ pass the shadowy vale,” we may feel per- 


fight,” and that they will reach the blissfal shores 


safety. 

We may feel conscious that when, in a moment, 

“in the twinkling of an eye” “ corruption shalt | 
put in incorruption,” and “mortality shall change 

to immortality,” they will emerge trom the bon- 

dage of their earthly tombs, arrayed in all the be- 

nignant purity of Christ’s redeeming lov 
during infinite space, their feet shail 
over the boundless fields of Paradise—Elysian 
fields carpeted with amaranthine flowers, whose 
aromatic fragrance surpasses all human concep- 
tion of “ odorous gales.” We may rest assured 
that they are bathing their white-robed forms in 
the crystal waters of the “River of Life,” while 
the gold-tinted plumage of seraphs and cherubims 
are mirrored in its sparkling, silvery wavelets, as 
they flitto and fro, singing hymns of praise to the 
lamb in tones mellowed into the most enchanting 
melodionsness, through the influences of those 
harmonions scintillations forever vibrating around 
His peerless throne. That throughout innumera- 
ble cycles of time they will hold sweet converse 
with the most brilliant Christian lights that ever 
shone amid the semi-midnight darkness of terres- 
trial orbs, while their regenerated souls or spi 
ual lives will forever progress in the varied attain. 
ments of that celestial knowledge which, even in 
its recipient or nascent state, is far more sublime, 

far more profound and deep-reaching than are all 

ofthe most masterly human acquirements on re- 

cord. 

But while we might fcel confidently assured that 
these beatific blessings will forever shine, in all 
the dazzling brilliancy of celestis! light, around 
their pathways in Heaven, how checring, how 
soothing and indubitably solncing; or, what soul- 
felt conteutment would it yield, were we to know 
that even beyond the darkling shadows of o 
doubt, that, when death removes them from 
our side, and the cold grave has forever hid from 
our tear-suffused eyes their endeared mortal forms, 
the sad parting is only for a brief duration. That 
when the golden gates of Paradise have opened for 
us, too, thereby disencumbering our wearied spirits 
from the sins, sorrows and terribly corroding cares 
of terrestrial life, the first delightful walk vouch- 
safed to us through those Elysian fields shall bring 
‘us face to face with the dearly loved ones of earth, 

In 4 word, that we shall then know them as old 
cherished friends, relatives and congenial compan- 
ions. Laying aside all skeptical doubts, and pre- 
mising, for argument sake, (if need be) that we 
shall all inherit and fully enjoy the inestimable 
blessings of eternal life in God’s own appointed 
time, what glorious reficctions would fill our 









who are about to obey the summons—“come be 





amused, a8 she pressed the soft substance in hor 








But loves from what be’s seen. 


L love the man whore heart is true, 
Who seldom wears a frown; 

And loves all men, from him who toils 
To him who wems a crown. 

With milduess ever on his lips, 
A tree and open mind— 

A brow with mental grandeur spanned, 
A soul supremely kind. 


FSM 


« ee BRIERE, 





hearts, were we permitted to fecl and know that 
such re-unions constituted a part of his divine, 
consequently immutable, plans. How ineffubly 
pleasiug, while surrounded by the many cares, 
sorrows and heart-scathing incongruitics of mor- 
tal existence, to ruminate upon the delectable en- 
joyments awaiting us when “life becomes immor- 
tal,” and we shall be permitted to huld sweet, even 





89 


of those whom we found attuned with congenial 
symphonics during our earthly pilgrimage, 

Oh! how unspeakably delightful, how soul-clat- 
ling and truly purifying the thought that then no 
rude, chilling winds, nor crushing bereayements, 
intervening causalities, cold restrictions or con- 
ventional despotisms shall ever again drive from 
our side the chosen friends, the second and con- 
genial counterpart of ourselves. Ah! cher how 
perfect aud really felicitious, how unutterably 
grand, complete and ineomparably glorious will 
¢ the sum of our happiness while arm in arm we 
roam through ambrosial fields, silvan shades, fruit- 
clustering bowers, and anon over diamond-paved 
streets, where the magnificent chariots of Heaven 
roll “ou wheels of amber and of gold,” and 
“God’s armed hosts” ride on the gorgeously ca- 
parisoned “winged steeds of the morning,” or, 
perchance, sitting, half-enveloped with soft, dowu- 
Jike mosses, on the bunks of that gently murmur- 
ing river which laves, with its limpid, life-immor- 
talizing waters, the dazzling throne of Jehovah, 
listening to myraids of angels and cherubims, as 
they hymn the uncounted hours past with a 
charmed melodiousness, with a soft, silvery sweet- 
ness, far outweighing man’s wildest, most eestatic 
dreams of eurapturing music; and holding, at the 
sume time, grateful converse in connection with 
our joyous happiness, or of our former soul-mus- 
ings, while Heaven and its Elysian delights formed 
theines for bright hopes and raiubow-tinted prom- 
1ses, 
But, alas! how lame and utterly impotent are 
all attempts at portraying joys so transcendently 
rapturous as will then brenk in upon our immor- 
talized souls—blissful joys that will cause them to 
glow with unspeakable love for Him, while be- 
coming entranced far beyond all mere human con- 
ceptions. Then, as we mingle unreservedly in the 
most pleasing, spiritual interchangement of senti- 
ment and outgushing emotions, no sorrowing re- 
ficctions or cold, half-dwarfed hopes will thr we 
their chillin; spell around and over our noblest as- 
pirations. Then the full, noonday blaze of refiin- 
ing truth and enlarged knowledge will impart a 
rest to every outgushing emotion, and to all sur- 





till there | Tounding celestial scenes, so truly grand and sub- 


lime as to spell-bind our souls in mute astonish- 


tion gives every promise in support of this de- ment; aye, more, with reverential awo and unlim- 


ited admiration—as we reflect upon the boundless, 
unstinted wisdom and goodness of that Omnipo- 
tence who has so kindly condescended to prepare 


ingen, mc tone fash eeven ezanstle rue ah Se 
sirable anticipation, this so earnestly hoped-for . y 
consummation of a pleasing, ecstatic imagery into| WO"Y 48 mankind has ever proved to be daring 


their carthly probation. 
No lofty flights of that ever proudly aspiring el- 


i Py OF Thee Over Pro piri 
final re-union of dear friends, under the auspices | "00% " man's imagination,” no ideal creations of 


that ever-nctive and wonderfully fertile organ, 
“the human brain,” can ever picture—even amid 
tl 


heir most enthusiastic aspirations, or glowing, 


< half dream-like incantations, a state of happines, 
umal _onWvithout the dimly foreshadowed of even blissful beatification, so enticingly allur- 
promises which teaches us that we shall know our ing and so incomparably sublime in nf 
friends and comections when meeting in the B Di y a 


x i its sur- 
roundings as cuvirons this exceedingly delightful 


theory of a“ re-union in Heaven,” as a final con- 


summation for all earth-wearied mortals. And 
ven if the eternal, immutable laws of “ ‘justice be- 
iween man and man,” combined with that sacred 
nd all-incumbent duty, “a love of God and his 


a 
fectly, confident that they have “fought the guod holy: commands,” should prove wholly inoperative, 


‘ven failing to incite mankind to righteous con- 


S 4 . ise | AUCt, beyond mere cold, formal abstractions, surely 
of that celestial realm which the great All Wise alldoct 2 ” y 
has so kindly prepared for his offspring in all those all-glorious hopes and more than golden- 


hued anticipations, which points to a re-union of 
‘iends in Heaven, as a finale, should, in consider- 
tion of the ineffable felicity which is to constitute 
8 crowning virtue, prompt all to lead lives of up- 
ightness and spotless purity. 
A word more, based upon another of this soul- 
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That, ; Cheering theme. Believing implicity in this pleas- 
trip jo; fully ing hypothesis, this almost demonstrable fact— 


2 


‘nd who can entertain 2 serious doubt in connec- 
ion with a theory so just, so truly fascinating and 
‘0 perfectly in unison with all of God’s known laws 
nd his wise provisions—how essential that all 
friends, relatives and companions, in short, all 
mankind, should live in peace and fraternal ‘har- 
mony during their terrestrial pilgrimage, so that 
hen a celestial re-union takes place there can ex- 
it no possibility for the recurrance of one simple, 
npleasant or regretfn} thought in relation to our 
friendships and social intercourse during mortal 
ife. This view furnishes a theme for much profit- 
able refiection. JAMES ANDREWS, 


eee 


iF WE KNEW. 


Ty we knew the cares and cr «seg 
Crowding round our neighbor's way, 
If we knew the hittle losses, 
Sorely grievous day by day 
Would we then go oitetic de him 
For his lack of thritt and gain— 
Leaving on his heart a ehadow, 
Leaving on our lives a stain? 


Seee 


as 


Soe 


If we knew the clouds above us, 
Held by gentle blessings there. 
Would we turn away all trembling, 
1u our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shiink trom ittle shadows, 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
Whilst “tis ouly birds of Eden, 
Just iu merey flying past! 
If we knew the silent. tery, 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doow them 
Buck to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a taugled crossing, 
Joy hath miny 0 break of woe, 
Aud the checks, tear-washed, are whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 
Let us reach in our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 
And with love towards ering nature, 
Cherieh good that still survives; 
So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 
We may say, dear Father judge us 
As we judge our fellow-men. 
———. ar 
Learninc To nz Sovcut EveERYTWHERE.— 
T observe in all my travels this custom—ever Jearn 
something from the information of those with 
whom I confer (which is the best school of all 
othera,) and to put my company upon those sub- 
jects they are best able to speak of; forit often falls 
out, that, on the contrary, every oue will mther 
choose to be prating of another man’s province 
than his own, thinking it so much new reputation 








sublimely beautified communings with the spirits 


MAES aeye~ 


acquired. 
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Orntnal. 
SUNRISE AT MAPLE GROVE. 


Morn awoke, 
And, one by one, the bright stars paled, 
And’in the dawning day-light velled 
Their faees. Then, in majesty, 
The clear sun rose and brilliantly 
Illumed the orient sky with amber light, 
And painted it iu may bright- 
Hued dyes. Its myrind glittering beams, 
Like spears of armed meu, sent glenms 
Of radaunt light athwart the sky, 
And tinged cach cloud that floated by 
With crimson blue and gold. Caressed 
The distaut mountain’s crest; 
Took off her thin night-cap of mist 
Aud on the bill-side stopped and kissed 
‘The little laughing pebbly streams. 
Thea, with its tairy-floated beams, 
Eutered our grove, aud lightly o'er 
‘rhe green and grassy, velvet floor, 
Went gaily tripping.’ In its pass 
It lung exch Jeat'and blade of grass 
With aewy diamonds. Kissed the flowers 
Aud bade them ope with the morning hours, 
‘To deck with smises their leafy bed, 
And on the air to richly shed 
Their sweet perfume. In giad surprise 
‘The bright dowers oped their sleepy eyes, 
And snuiled upon the dewy morn, 
As if iu joy that the day was born, 
Each missive tree-trauk next the sun, 
With sunlight gilded o'er, that done, 
1t hung its braiches, leaves and stems 
With myriad glittering crystal gems, 
‘Till, with their weight of Jewelted store, 
‘The sleuder leaflets burdened o‘er, 
Justslightly trembling, gaily flung 
Their glittering crystals down among 
The gems below. “Then, clear and bright, 
The sun poured down a’ flood of light 
Orer all the shady grove, and wooed 
The gaily plumaged birdling brood 
From downy nests, whose mellow throats, 
With sudden burst of tunetul notes, 
All joined in sweet melodious lays, 
Chanting a medly song of praise 
To Him who reigns supreme above, 
The Source of Light, and Life, aud Love. 



























May RExp. 
Original. 
MINNIE CHESTER, 
—or— 


LEAVES FORM THE LIFE OF A SCHOOLGIRL. 
BY INEZ FuRD. 


N the shadowy Memory-land, there is no fairer 
brow, no rosier check, no merrier eye, than 
hers, my laughter-loving friend, whom no one 
could help loving if they once heard the joyous 
sound of her silvery-toned voice. Imagine 
ing with long rich ringlets flowing in prof 
over shoulders like unspotted snow; eyes of 
liquid blue; lips like the moss-rose bud, bursting 
in its freshest beauty to the morning sunlight; a 
broad, fair brow, so pure and angel-like in its 
classic loveliness that it seemed as if a seraph’s 
wing had brushed it and left its trace of heavenly 
beauty there; a form like a fairy’s, and a step as 
light as a gazelle; and then, within this casket, a 
soul as pure and lovely as ever dwelt in woman’s 
bosom. Imagine a being like this, and you have 
Minnic Chester before you. 

It was while 1 was attending school at T—, 
that I first saw Minnie. She was then just sisteen. 
She was so loving and lovely herself that she drew 
all hearts to her. But there was one among our 
scholars, whom I, as well as every body else, 
thought to have a particular liking to our sweet 
Minnie, and that was Mark Ashtou, the noblest 
young man belonging to the school. We all liked 
him, he was so frank and manly, and so kind and 
gencrows to all; and I soon learned from Minnie’s 
own lips that they were al ced lovers; and I 
often amused myself by drawing in imagination 
bright pictures of the future, where love and hap- 
piness should reign supreme for my two friends, 
One morning, some five weeks after the com- 
mencement of the school, as [ was sitting in my 
chamber tooking over my iessons, a light Knock at 
the door started me. [bade the new-comer enter; 























ing down her cheeks, and glistening like di 
on her Jashes. She seated herself upon the stool 





bitterly. 


ter?” 
“Oh! Inez,” shesobbed, “I am so unhappy.” 


perhaps I can comfort you,” said I, tenderly. 
“Ys it anything you have done, Minnie?” 


to do anything wrong,” she said. 











“fs it anything that concerns Mark?” asked 


but she finally murmured,— 
“Yes? 
“Now, Minnie, dry your tears, and tell me all 
about it,” said I, as I kissed the tears from her 
cheeks, 
“ Yes, Incz, I will tell you all, for I know you 
will sympathize with me, and aid me if you can, 
thouzh [don’t believe you can do anything for me 





vw 
“Not unless I know what it is that agitates you 
80,” T replied. 


at my feet, and, burying her face in my lap, sobbed | loved Mark passionatel, 


“Tell me the cause of this, Minnie, and then 


“ What Thave done caused it; but I did notmean. 


school, (Clara Wilson and Edith Morrison were 
with me,) we saw a funny-looking man coming to- 
wards us; the girls were both so frightened that 
they tried to persuade mo to como back and wait 
until he came past. But I was not afraid, and so 
we went along. When he came up with us he 
walked straight to me and stopped. We were all 
frightened, but he raised his hat, and said ina 
well-Kkifown voice,—‘ Good-morning, Minnie, Phil- 
opena!? We laughed heartily, for it was Allan 
Davis, who had got somebody’s old hat and cont, 
and came out to teaze us and corner me on the 
philopena; for had boasted that I should certain- 
ly get it. I argued that it was not fair, for [ did 
not know it was him when he came up, and there- 
fore could not be prepared for what was to come. 
‘Ah, Minnie,’ said he, ‘you made me promise that 
I would come to you when yon did not sce ine, but 
you did not say anything about my putting on an- 
other hat and coat. Now you saw me, didn’t you, 
Minnie?’ As there was no mistake but I did see 
him, I could not plead off very well, and so [ had 
oO give up. We lwughed and chatted the rest of 
‘he way to school together; Clara and Edith went 
into the schoolroom, Jeaying inc in the entry with 
Allan. [ had just sat down to warm my fect when 
he czme_up, and, laying his hand on my arm, 
aid,— Now as [have got the philopena, [’ll tell 
‘ou what [ want for a present.’ ‘Why,’ said I, 
what do you mean by that? Didn’t you know it 
wasn’t the custom to tell what you wanted fora 
philopena present? ‘ Certainly; but you know I 
never do as any one else does, Now, Minnie, [ 
want one of these pretty curls for my present. 
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Mayn’t [have one?” ‘I don’t care,’ said I, ‘only 
y ust not tell the girls about it.’ ‘Of course 
ne splivd he, as he took his scissors from his 


vest pocket and cut off one of the under curls, so 
that it would never be noticed, saying,— This, 
dear Minnie, shall bo kept a memento of thee.” I 
could not help laughing at the madeap fellow, but 
¢ did not seem to mind that, but, bending down, 
he kissed my cheek, ‘ Allan Davis, you are a pro- 
voking imp,’ exclaimed I, and [ was about to give 
him a sound scolding, when Clara and Edith came 
in. L expected Allan’s posture behind my chair 
would betray what had been going ou, but when 
they came up there sat the incorrigible fellow the 
other side of the stove, busily engaged in reading 
a. political paper he had taken from his pocket, and 
looking as demure as a parson. [never did see 
such @ madcap as Allan Davis is. Well, we sat 
there quietly talking until the rest of the scholars 
came, tind school commenced. Mark did not make 
his appearance until after it had commenced, and 
then he was uncommonly grave and sober. 
“T did not bave a chance to speak to him all 
day, but I had no suspicion but what all was right. 
At night I stopped te chat with Uuttie Ward a tew 
moments, so tho rest of the scholars had got quite 
adistance before [started for home. I had not 
got far before [ heard a step behind me, and turn- 
ing, I saw Mark witha sadder face than I had 
ever seen before. ‘ Why, Mark,’ said T, earnes 
‘what is the matter?’ ‘Do not ask me, Miss 
Chester,’ he replied, coldly; ‘ how can [ help being 
sad when the one I loved dearest on carth has 
proved faithless? ‘I do not understand you, 
Mark,’ said I, surprised. ‘Do not attempt to de- 
ceive me, Miss Chester, for I know all. I saw 
what passed between you and Allan Davis this 
morning. Think you I'did not understand it? I 
release you from all your vows; go and repeat 
them to Allan Davis, and see that you do not break 
them to him.’ ‘Mark,’ said I, trembling from 
head to foot, ‘ you have misunderstood everything.’ 
Would that [ could believe it!’ he replied, mourn- 
fally; ‘but [have seen too much for that. You 
need not attempt to smooth it over, for Lam satis- 
fied that I have not had the place in your heart 
which Allan Davis now occupies. False girl! Do 
break his heart as you have mine. Within a 
week [ shall leave this place, and bid you farewell 
forever. Henceforth we are as strangers.’ And 
turning, he walked rapily away. 
“T tried to call after him but my voice failed me. 
How [reached home [ know not; but all night 1 
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the door slowly opencd, and Minnie Chester stood | have paced my room in such misery as [ never | had that of Mark 
before me; but how different the expression of | knew before. Oh! Inez, [have loved Mark Ash-| one of the windows, yazing with a gloomy heart 
that face from what I had ever before seen it.| ton with all the ardor and fondness of a first and t : 
Her bluc eyes were red and swollen with weeping, | only love. And then, to have him whom I love tripped across the room in the mazy dance, or 
the tears were still falling from her eyes and roll- | dearer than life go from me with the thought that 
iamonds | L am faithless in his heart! 


Oh! it is dreadful!” 
1} Poor Minnic! how I pitied her, [knew that she 
and I knew, too, that 








he loved her as fondly as she did him; his love 


I 
“Minnie,” I exclaimed, “ what can be the mat- | had made him selfishin regard to her, and jealous 


of © 
other. 
amadeap to fall in love with anybody, especially 
so gentle a girl as Minnie; so [ knew there was no 


‘y smile and gay word layished upon an- 





“T would, Inez, but ob! it is so bad, Leannot.” | danger there. It took me only about five minutes 
> » Bt 


to decide how to act. 


blame in this matter, or is it Mark?” 


3 : L| “Both of us, think; Iwas too blame for letting | me his arm, we went to the garden, As we ap- 
A fresh burst of tears was at first my only reply, | Atlan have one of my curls, and Mark was too! proached the fountain I saw Minnie standing 
hasty in not permitting me to explain our actions. | there 


oS 


ont you think so, Inez?” 

“T blame him more than [doyou, Minnie; T see 
no harm in your letting Allan have one of your 
curls for a keepsake. And then he is such a queer 
fellow you can forgive almost anything, even his 
kissing you, for you know he was only in fun; and 
I think Mark ought to have a pretty hard lesson to 
teach him better.” 
“You must not lay all the blame on Mark; he 
docs not deserve it,” said Minnie, and hor eyes 





“Inez, do not blame me when I tell you that 
Mark and I have parted forever.” 


ag 













and commenced + 


“Yon know, {nez, that I played philopena with | pain all, and ask his forgivencss and love again?” 
Allan Davis day before yesterday, when we were | oxked L. 


going to Kchool, dow’t you?” 


“ “ Yes, and T remeinher, too, that Mark did not) then, springing to her fect, with fh 
S seem 10 like it very well hecause you allowed Al- gleaming through her tears, sho replied : 


jan to walk home with you instead of him.” 


“But, Inez, L did not intend to offend Mark.|to Murk Ashton and beg his love? No, wecer! 
AMan isso tnerry [ like to walle with him some-| and Mark would scorn me if T should.” 
times, Do you think there was any harin in it, 


Inez?” 


T replied. 


This disclosure was too much for her, and she pleased at her manner of replying. 
vain hurst into a fit of passionate weeping. By 
xustrong cffort she soon controlled her feciings, | Ie girl. e 


“Ou!no, Minnic. Mark must not think to mo-] this diffleulty, :nust be settled, nnd that before to- 
nopolize you all the tine because you are his girl,” | morrow, too.’ 


flashed through her tears. ' 
“Oh, you love him a little yet, do you?” said I, 


“Love him! yes, better than life!” said the no- 
“Would you go to him now, Minnic, and ex- 


For a moment she looked at me in surprise; 
ashing eyes 





Can you think me so devoid of pride as to go 


“You are right, Mimic; I wouldu’t if [ were 
you; when he is most to blame, too. But then 


Can it be done? and honorably to both?” she 





«Well, yesterday morning, as we were going to | asked, her blue eyes suddenly growing brighter, 


T knew that Allan Davis was too much of | rey common place remarks, I said: 


“Minnie,” said I, “do you think you are to| garden?” Lasked. 


“T think so, Minnic, and wo can punish Mark 
nicely, too, for his jealousy.” 
“Bo careful, Inez, and not punish him too 
much,” she replied. 
Do you think, Minnic, that Allan has any par- 
ticular preference for you?” 
se No, indeed! he only likes to bother and teaze 
me.” 

“ So much the better. Now, Minnie, I want you 
to get up a flirtation to-day and this evening with 
Allan.” 

“ Flirtation! me flirt? Why, Inez, I don’t believe 
LT could flirt if I should try.” 
“Don’t you think you could if it would effect a 
reconciliation between you and Mark?” 

“Well, perhaps I could if it would do as much 
good as that,” said Minnie, blushing. __ 

“Well, then, Minnic, I want you to flirt desper- 
ately with Allan to-day, and be sure and have 
Mark observe it all. Beas gay as ever—more so 
if you can; [ will sce Allan this morning and tell 
him what [ want of him. You know the party 
that is to be at Carleton’s to-night; you must go 
there with Allan. He will give you an invitation 
sometime to-lay, when Mark is in hearing, and 
you must accept, as though you were very much 
plensed to. [ want you to dress in white and have 
a simple rosebud in your hair, and you must look 
as bewitching as possible. Mark will be there; I 
know he will, if it is only to watch you. Sometime 
in the evening—I will give you a hint when—I 
wish you to go out in the garden and stand by the 
fountain—as if admiring it—alone, remember. 
will manage to get Mark out there, too, and leave 
him alone with you—seemingly by accident. He 
will see you there, and if he dont beg your forgive- 
ness and implore you to love him as well as ever, 
then I’m mistaken. In his heart I think there is a 
conviction that you love him much better than 
Allan; and tlis conviction will come up, and, be- 
lieve me, Minnie, all will be right again.” A 
“T'll trust you, Incz, and do just as you say, 
replied Minnie. 

* And remember before you forgive Mark you 
mustmake him promise never to be jealous of you 
again,” 

wee I will,” gaily replied Minnie, as she bounded 
from the room. i 

I found Allan just as I had expecred—delighted 
with the plan, and ready and eager for the fun. 
“Tt’s just good enough for Mark,” said he “ if he 
didn’t Know any better than to think that such a 
harum-searum chap as I am was tryin’ to be a 
sparkin’ Minnic Chester.” 

As I was walking from my boarding-place to the 
school-house [ met Mark. 

«Aye you not going to attend school to-day, Mr. 
Ashton?” I asked. : 

“Yes,” he replied; “I was only going back 
after a book that [ had forgotten.” 

T welt knew why he had forgotten them; some- 
thing else occupied his mind. 

“ By the way, Mr. Ashton, T suppose you will 
attend the party this evening?” said I. 

“T think not,” he replied. 

“Oh, yes, you must; we should be very sorry 
not to see you there; I hope you will change your 
mind before evening,” said I, in my most persua- 
sive tone. 

“Well, perhaps I will go, Miss Ford,” he re- 
plied, as a new thought seemed to strike his 
mind. 

All things went on as nicely as I could desire 
through the day. Minnie was gay as a lark, and 
ever and anon she cast shy glances to that part of 
the school-room where Allan sat, which were al- 
ways returned by him with interest. The invita- 
tion to the party was given and accepted in the 
hearing of Mark, and I never shall forget the look 
of pain that swept across his face as he turned 
away. At noon Allan and Minnie walked home 
arm in arm, without even looking towards Mark, 
who was now at the climax of misery. 

Never had Minnie Chester looked more lovely 
than she did that evening, as she hang upon the 
arm of the really handsome Allan Davis, and 
seemed to enjoy his company as well as ever she 
Ashton. While Mark stood near 














upon the fairy form of her he loved, ag she lightly 


chatted merrily with her companions. 

Ata sign from me, which none understood but 
Allan and herself, she left the room and went, ac- 
cording to my orders, to the fountain in the gar- 
den, which was but a few steps from the house. 
In the course of n few moments L stepped to the 
window where Mark was standing, and, after a 





“Don’t you think the room is quite warm, Mr. 
Ashton ?” 

“Tt is rather,” he replied. 

“ And don't you think it might be cooler in the 


He could not help taking the hint, and offering 


ina meditative mood, leaning against the 
railing and gazing upon the sparkling water. We 
had almost touched her before Mark noticed her; 
he suddenly stopped, his eyes riveted upon the 
beautiful face over which the moonheams cast 
their glorious radiance. [ drew my arm lightly 
away from his, anc slipped away into the shadow 
of some shrubbery, For a few moments Mark 
stood gazing at her; and then, springing forward, 
he knelt at her feet, and clasped her hand convul- 
sively to his heart. 

“ Minnic, my dear, dear Minnie!” he exclaimed, 
“do forgive me, and love me once more if you 
have any mercy on a suffering mortal!” 

Minnic drew away, and, with a well-feigned sur- 
prise, said: 

“T think you told me, no longer ago than yes- 
terday, thai ed ime from all my vows, 
and parted from me forever.” 

“Twas mad then, Minnie!” exclaimed the pas- 
sionate lover. “Twas wrong and hasty and stern; 
but, Minnie, Lam repaid for it now; Thave been 
in the worst misery all day. Oh, Minnie, won't 
you forgive me? Won’t you love nie and save me 
from this misery?” 

“You wouldn't listen to my explanation last 
night,’ said Minnie, “ and [don’t knowas [ought 
to explain now. Perhaps you wou’t listen now.”” 

“Yes, Twill, Minnie, only tell mo you love me 
once more,” 























“ But you think I love Allan, don’t you?” 


“T cannot belleve it, Minnie, I will not, You 
loved me once—and I trust you have not forgotten 
all your old affection.” 

“Then what was you 80 jealous for?” 

“T was mad, crazy, then.” 

“ Wilt you promise never to get jealous again, 
if I’! love you a little bit—just ‘itis bit?” i 

“Yes, Minnie, darling, Il promise anything if 
you'll only be my own dear girl again,” 

“Well, I supposa I must—if you will behave 
yourself.” 

What followed, I have no business to tell 3 suf 
fice it to say, in a few months I attended a wed- 
ding, in which Mark Ashton and Minnie Chester 
were the happy pair. Minnie says her husband 
has never been jealous since his promise, and she 
thinks he never will be. 

———_— 
Original. 
HE IS SLEEPING, 
TLE Seeping. calm und peaceful, 
In the church-yard old and gray, 
Underneath the prey hillocks 
Where above the breezes play; 
With the cold earth for a pillow, 
And earth’s clods upon his breast, 
He, the loved one, now is taking 
His last, long, unbroken rest. 


He hath bravely fought life's battle, 
Met the world’s unending strife, 
‘Well his part hath noble acted, 
In the “ bivouac of life; ” 
But his toil and grief are ended, 
All his labors now are o’er; 
And he slumbers, oh! how peaceful! 
‘To awaken nevermore, 
Frank W. Porrsr. 


INDIAN “TALK.” 


FROM a work of Major Marcy, entitled “ Prairie 

I’ Traveller,” we copy a clever and characteris- 

a anecdote relating to the natives of the Far 
est :— 

“‘ All the Prairie Indians I have met with are the 
most inveterate beggars. Thoy will flock around 
strangers, and, in the most importunate manner, 
ask for everything they sce, especially tobacco 
sugar; and if allowed, they will handle, examine, 
and occasionally pilfer such things as happen to 
take thcir fancy. The proper way to treat them 
is to give them at once such articles as are to be 
disposed of, and then, in a firm and decided man- 
ner, let them understand that they are to receive 
nothing else. 


“ A party of Keechis once visited my camp with 
their principal chicf, who said he had some im- 
portunt business to discuss, and demanded a coun- 
cil with the ‘Captain.’ After consent had been 
given, he assembled his principal men, and going 
through the usual preliminary of taking a big 
smoke, he arose, and with great deal of ceremo- 
ny commenced his pompous and flowery speech, 
which, like all others of a similar character, 
amounted to nothing, until he touched upon the 
real object of his visit. He said he had travelled 
along distance over the prairies to sce and havo 
a talk with his white brothers; that his people 
were very hungry and naked. He then approach 
ed me with six small sticks, and, after shaking 
hands, laid one of the sticks in my hand, whith he 
said represented sugar, another tobacco, and the 
other four, pork, flour, whiskey and blankets, all 
of which he assured me his people were in great 
need of and must have. His talk was concluded, 
and he sat down apparently much gratified with 
the graceful and impressive manner with which 
he had executed his part of the performance. It 
then devolved upon me to respond to the brilliant 
effort of the praivie orator, which I did in some 
thing like the following manner :—After imitating 
his style for a short time, I closed my remarks by 
telling him that we were poor infrantry soldiers, 
who were always obliged to go on foot; that we 
had become tired of walking, and would like very 
mueh to ride. Furthermore, I had observed that 
they had among them many fine horses and 
mules. I then took two small sticks, and im- 
itating as nearly as possible the manner of the 
chief, placed one in his hand, which I told him 
meant nothing more or less than a first-rate horse, 
and then the other, which signified a good large 
mule, I closed by saying that I was ready to ex- 
change presents whenever it suited his convenience. 
They looked at each other for sometime without 
speaking, bat finally got up and weut away, and 
Twas not troubled with them again.” 
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THE SUNSET LAND. 


1! dimly through the mist of years 
That roll their dreary waver between, 
‘The gorgeous sunset land appears, 
arrayed in hues of fadeless green. 
And from that far-off sunny clime 
Old half-torgotten gongs arise; 
And, stealing o’er the waves of Time, 
‘The sweetly lingering music dies. 





As some bright island of the sea, 
Forever blooming—ever tair, 
Though cold, dark blows round it de, 
Eternal sunshine hovers there. 
Thus o'er the silent sea of years 
Our eager, longing looks are cast, 
Where, robed in royal green, appears 
‘The sunlit Eden of the past. 


There memory waves her garlands green 
Beside the Jone hope-haunted shore! 
And, musing ‘mid the Arcadian scene, 
‘Twine flowers that bloom for us vo more. 
O hallowed clime! blest land of love! 
Sweet paradise of earthly dreams! 
Still through the vale may fancy rove, 
Still bask beneath the evening beams. 


And there they dwell—those cherished ones, 
With snow-white brow and waving hair; 
I see them now—L hear their tones 
Of sweetness sigh along the air. 
Hark! how their silvery voices riug 
In cadence with the wind's low aghj 
Now sweeter than the wind-harp's spring 
‘That wakes at eve its melody. 








They call us. and they wave their haude— 
As by the mirage lifted high, 

‘That clime in all its beauty stands 
Agnuinst the forehead of the sky. 

With wreathed brows—with Inugh and eongy 
With tender looks—hand clasped in havd, 

They move along that love-linked throug— 
Within the haunted sunset Jand. 
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Spake he words of peace unto them. 
Swiltly came a poisoned arrow, 
From an unseen bow it came then, . 
Slew the warrior, brave Tosco, 

He exclaiming as he fell there, 
“Tam coming, Isadora.” 

{In the woodland shade they laid him 
Side by side with Isadora, 

Unto God their souls ascended, 

God by whom they had been given. 
And at eve now o’er the waters, 

In 2 phantom hark together, 

Speed the warrior Iosco. 

And the gentle Isadora. 

Thus I’ve given you the legend 

Told unto ine by the prophet, 

He, the learned and the wise one, 
He the prophet of the nation. 


THE WOODEN SPOON. 


NCE a wooden spoon that was so fine, so neat, 
#80 pretty, made out of the best wood, znd carv- 
ed in the most beautiful manner, one could never 
sce a more delicate and tasteful wooden spoon; 
and no one took it up without saying: “ Ack, how 
pretty it is?” Thus the little spoon grew vain aud 
proud. “Ah,” thought the beautiful spoon, “ if I 
could only be a silver spoon! Now Lum known by 
the servant alone; but if I were a sliver spoon it 
might happen that the king himself should eat ice- 
milk with me out of a golden dish; whereas, being: 
only a wooden spoon, it is nothing but meal por- 
ridege I serve out to quict, common folks.” So 
the wooden spoon said to the meat-mother: 

“ Dear lady, I consider myself too good to be a 
simple wooden spoon; I feel within myself that [ 
Was uot meant to be in the kitchen, but that I ought 
to appear at great tables. Iam not suited to the 
servants who have such cvarse habits, and handle 
me so rudely. Dear mistress, contrive that [ shall 
be like a silver spoon.” 

The meatanother wished to satisfy her pretty 
wooden spoon, so she carried her to a goldsinith, 
who promised to overlay her nicely with silver. 
Jie did so. The wooden spoon was silvered over, 
and shone like the sun. Then she was glad and 
Scorned at all her old companions. When she 
came home she lay in the plate basket, and be- 
came quite intimate with the family silver, wished 
the teaspoons to call her aunt, and called herself 
first-cousin to the silver forks. But it happened. 
that when the other spoons were taken out for 
daily use the silver wooden spoon was always left 
behind, although she took the greatest care to 
render herself conspicuous, and often placed her- 
self uppermost in the basket, in order not to be 
forgotten, but to be laid with the rest on the great 
table. 

«As this happened several times, and that even 
when there was company, and all the silver was 
brought out, the poor wooden spoon was left 
alone in the basket, she complaine again to her 
mistress and said: 

“ Dear lady, I have to beg that the servant may 
understand that Lam a silver spoon and have a 
right to appear with the rest of the company. 1 
shine even more than others, and cannot uuder- 
stand why I should thus be neglected.” 

“ Ab,” said the mistress, “ the servant knows by 
the weight that you are only silvered.” 

“Weight, weight!” cricd the silvered spoon. 
“What! is it not by the brightness alone, that onc 
knows a silver spoon from a wooden one?” 

“ Dear child, silver is heavier than wood.” 

“Then pray make me heavier?” cried the spoon, 
“Tiong to be as good as the rest, and I have no 
paticnce with the sauciness of that servant.” 

. 4 é i The mistress, still willing to gratify the desires 
Snr Leet Aelooe eaclanios: ot her little spoon, carried her again'to the gold- 
Came he to that lowly dwelling, ee te? ' fnnk mane reipe rch 
That she might with her loved presence 5, eae heart, she oi to him, ssonkce tls sil; 
Cheer his wiswam in the forest; Yered wooden spoon as heavy as a real silver one. 
Share his j ys and soothe his sorrows. To do that, said the goldsmith, “it will he 
‘As through tangled wood he traveled necessary to put a piece of lead here in the han- 
Swilt as wild deer sped he onward.) d 

sad forebodings filled his spirit, 
Of some sorrow deep impending, 
Gloomily from the tall pine-tree 

The ill-omened owl then hooted; 
Every bird that sang his matin 
Meurd he saying, “lonely, lonely,” 
And the brooklet swiftly flowing 
Ever murmured “Tam lovely.” 
Nature all seemed bright and happy, 
Yet each voice to him it uttered, 
Svemed to say, “ Um lonely, lonely!” 
Then he came unto the wigwam,, 
Made a pause upon the threshold, 
And a dread he felt to enter: : 
‘Trembling still he raised the curtain 
That was hanging o’er the entrance. 
On a bed of aspen branches 

She was lying pale and silent: 

She was dying. [sadora! 
When she heard Losco 
Turned her ey 
“Tosco,” she faintly murmured, 
“Tam goiug—do not sorrow 
When you think of 
Think she’s gone where the Gr 
his children happy.” 
n farewell so gently breathi 


BEGEND OF CRYSTAL LAKE, 


BY CIZZie HW. AYDENN. 


LEN the flowers of early spring-timo 
Blossomed in the tangled forest, 
When the brook with gentle music 
Murmured ’neath the waving pine trees; 
In a low and humble dw Wing 
Woven with the dark-green branches 
Of the tall and stately fir trees, 
With her father and her brother, 
Lived a maiden, Isadora. 
Lovely as the forest lily 
Grew she in that deep seclusion, 
With a step of fairy lightness 
Sped she over dale and mountain. 
Spring-time passed, in radiant beauty, 
June the fairest month of summer, 
Month of Jilies, month of roses, 
Threw her robe of flowers and verdure 
On the hills and in the valleys. 
Not as yet bad foot of white man 0 
Yo these deep haunts penctrated ; 
Still in all their native grandeur, 
‘Yowered the monarchs of the forest. 
*Twas a glorious summer morning, 
From the sky the stars departed, 
Weeping sadly then to leave it 
Fell vheir tears to earth in silence; 
People call their name now dew-drops, 
Then they called them “tears of starlight.” 
Higher still the sun ascended. 
Aud with radiance dazzling, golden, 
Raised them to their native heaven. 
Came and passed the sultry noontide, 
And upon the west horizon 
Lingering was the regal day-king 
As if loth to take departure 
From a scene so sweet and lovely. 
When the summer twilight faintly 
Lingered on the brow of even, 
In a woodland bower seated, 
She was musing, Isadora. 
Sweetly then the breeze of evening 
Whispered ’mong the boughs above her; 
While the star-lit sky in friendship 
Arched above them all in silence, 
Resplendent and majestic silence. 
Muecd she then upon the merits 
Of the warrior, brave Tosco; 
‘He the faithful and true hearted, 
Ae the noblest of his nation. 
Suddenly she starts and listens— 
Hears a rustling in the forest, 
In the thicket hears a rustling, 
As of some one slowly stepping 
Onward in the forest pathway. 
Dimly through the woodland vistas 
Shone the pale and trembling moonbeams. 
It was bat the gentle zephyr 
Playing ’mong the quivering foliage. 
When she startled at the rustling, 
Slowly now with fearful spirit 
Isadora wandered homeward, 
Summer passed and autumn laden 
With full many a golden treasure, 
Came, and on the forest grape vines 
Hung the grapes in heavy clusters. 
Autumn pa and stormy winter— 
Tey, chilly, cold and freezing— 
Clorhed the earth in snowy mantle. 
Winter with his train departed, 
And again the joyous spring-time 
Woke the sleeping voice of Nature; 
Voice of bird and voice of flower. 
Then the warrior Iosco 
Came unto the fir-tree dwelling, 
Down beside the rippling waters 
Of the lovely lake “Souhegan,” 
















































“Ah,” thought the poor spoon, “then he must 
bore straight into my heart,” (for the heart of a 
wooden spoon always lies in the handle; that is to 
say, when wooden spoons have hearts,) “but one 
must bear all the honor. Yes, he may even put a 
bit of lead in my heart, if he only makes ine so 
that I shall pass for a real silver spoon.” 

So the goldsmith bored deep into her heart, and 
filled it up with melted lead, which soon hardened 
within it. But she suffered all for honor’s sake, 
Then she was silvered over again, and brought 
back to the plate-basket. 

Now the servant came and took her up with the 
rest of the spoons, and saw and felt no difference; 
so she was placed with the rest on the great din 
ner table, passed for a very beautifal silver apoon, 
aud would have been as happy as possible if she 
had not a lump of lead in her heart. That Immp 
of lead cansed a great heaviness there, and made | 
her feel not quite happy in the midst of her hon-; 
ors. So time went on, and the wooden spoon con- | 
tinued to pass for a silver one, so well was she sik} 
vered, and so heavy had she been made, But the 
mneat-mother died, At that the silvered spoon, in-! 
stead of sorrowing as she once would have doue, 
almost rejoiced; for every time she had laid shin: 
thing ing on the table she had recolected that the ment- ) 







































































With no struggle then'so_ peaceful mother was the ouly person that knew she really 
Died she in his fond embraces. was nothing more than a simpie wooden spoon; | 
In the forest aisle they laid her and so, if her mistress took another spoon instead | 
Where the winds and birds and flowers of her, she said to herself’: 

Might lament fair Isadora. “That is because she kuows all ahout me: she! 








eens . . a knows Lam a wooden spoou silyered outside and | 
Months passed on—and to thi 














dwelling with a lump of lead in my heart. P 
Came aband of hostile Indians, But when her mistress was dead she said to her- 
Then Tosco joined the wrrriors ; . : ' 
Of thar noble tribe the “ Pequots.” “Now I am free, and can enjoy myself perfect: | 






To defend their native country 

(They the Massachusetts Indians) 
Built a fort of stones and tiniber 
Down beside the lake Souhegan, 
Then within it took their stations 
With their bow and with their quiver, 
With their arrows stood within ii 
Then they chose the br 


ly; for no one will know that Lam not quit 
seem.” 


I 








was bought by a goldsmith, who prep: 
it up in order to work it anew. The unhappy 
wooden spoon was hought with the rest; she saw 
it. the furnace ready t 














warrior, shonld all be ¢ , She was dread ally 
That he might go forth and to them, alarmed, exclaimed auainst the cruelty practiced 
To that band of stranger Indians, towards the friendless orphans who had so jately 





Beur the Pukwana, the peace-pipe, 
Chose Tosco as the bravest. 
Forth he stepped with pipe uplifted. 
And with friendly nand extended, 


Jost their good protectress, and began to appeal to 
her companions in rank and misfortune, who lay 
cabnly within sight of the furnac 

“They will burn us up!” she cried. 











“They will 








‘ed to melt) other place; halt the town, it is 
destr 





: » Grog, Sho of 


turn us to ashes! How quictly you take such in-| were closed; many people left their houses and 
” 





human conduct 
“Ono!” said an old silver spoon and fork who 


lay composedly side by side—they had been com- 
rades from youth, these two, and had already gone’ 
“O 


through the fiunace, [ know not how ofte 
no, they will do no harm. ‘They will willingly 
melt us; the furnace will do us good, rather than 
harm, and we shall soon appear in a more fashion- 
able and handsome form.” 

The silvered wooden spoon listened, but was not 
comforted. It did not comfort her to find that sil- 
ve would not burn, for she knew that wood would 
do so. 

“Ah,” sighed the silly little spoon, “TI sce it is 
not hy brightness only, nor only by weight, that 
real silver is known!” 

The silver was cast into the furnace; but when 
the goldsmith came and took her up she cried in 
great excitement, and with a trembling voice, 

“Dear master, [ certainly am a silver spoon; 
that is seen both by my appearance and weight; 
but then I am not of the same sort of silver as the 
other spoons; I am of’ a finer sort which cannot 
bear fire, but flies away in smoke.” 

“Indeed! What are you, then? Parhaps tin.” 

cane can the dear master think sv meanly of 
me?” 

“Perhaps even lead?” 

“Lead? ah, the dear master can easily see if I 
am lead.” 

“Well, what will I do?” said the master, and 
he began to bend the handle, when snap it went in 
two, and out fell the lump of lead. “ So,” cried 
the master, “only a common wooden spoon silver- 
ed over!” 

“Yea,” cried the poor spoon, which so soon as 
the lead fell from her breast, she grew quite light 
and happy, ‘yes, I am only a common wooden 
spoon. Take away the silvering, dear master; 
cause me to be mended, and set in the kitchen 
again, to serve out the meal porridge for the rest 
of my life. Now know I well how stupid it was 
for a wooden spoon to want to pass for a silver 
one.” 

Monar.—Persons who are discontented with 
their proper poxitious, and who, with a view to 
puss for more than their real worth, resort to sub- 
terfuges, are sure to meet with disappointment, 
and to be reduced to an inferior position. Wood: 
cn spooneys, with lead in their hearts, are frequent- 
ly visible in these days of silver, tinsel and guilt. 

















Original. 
TO ANNIE C. . 


O)% Annie, wo have parted, my happy dream is o'er, 
leaves me brokei-hearted to meet, perchance, no 
The world looks not 60 bright, love, as once it did to | 
‘Tis shrouded now in night, love, for I am leaving | 
And yet your Voice seem sweeter, your song is still as 





glad; 
0, Aunie, we have parted, and now my heart is sad. 


went to Alameda; to the Convent of the Francis 
cans (who are now very popular,) to pray, and re- 
mained there all night; others left town altogether. 
Lima seemed very much deserted. 2 NOW, 
tany people have not dared to return to their 
homes. Strange, or rather comical it was, to sco 
the great changes which the fear of death had cf- 
fected in the behavior and religious belief of somo 
people. Young men who had: always before rid- 
icwled religion, invoked the name of God and 
commenced to pray; others, who only visited the 
church for the purpose of flirting with the ladies, 
Now followed those dismal processions; even old 
Castilla, who is known not to have been a very 
pious man, sent $300 for the purchase of wax and 
other requisites for the procession. There has 
nO been such a severe earthquake since the year 
28, 














Original. 
NETTIE.—A DREAM. 
HL! fairer is she than the fairest of flowers; 
er eyes are us bright us the rays of the moons 
Mer step like a fuiry’s that flits through the bowers, 
Her voice like a nightengales, breathing a tune. 





She lives in a cottage that stands in {he valley, 
Whose roof is protected by towering treesy 
Where roses and lilies and wild flowers dally, 
‘The calm breath of summer bear fragrauce of these. 


A sweet little stream through the valley is wending 
Its way, ever onward in front of the door; 

And the green weeping-willows above it are bending 

Aud foutprints of Nettie I see ou the shore. 


I follow the footprints; oh! where has she wandered, 
Aloue in the valley this beautiful night? 
Verhaps she hath gone, where, together we've squan- 


ere 
‘When love was our life and our lives were delight. 
“She sleeps? ” let the brightest beams on her be gleam- 
h 
“Nettic, I'm watehing and waiting for thee; ” 
Disturb not her slumbers, for eweetly she’s dreaming, 
“Abt beautiful Nettie!’ dream sweetly of me.” 
“WIL $. Lays.” 





DISCOVERY OF ICELAND. 


Le Geffroy’s “History of the Scandinavians ” 
there is a very interesting account of the early 
discovery of Iccland, one of the most interesting 
islands on the face of the globe. 

More to the north, the Scandinavians, driven by 
tempests or by a desire for discoveries, encounter- 
ed vast regions where they planted, without oppo- 
sition and without mixture, their language and 
civilization. In 861 the Norwegian Pirate, Nad- 
dod, returning from the Ferve fslands, advanced 
to the northwest as far as an unknown land, which 








‘he named Suowland. The Swede, Gardar Svar- 








farson, ascertained it to be an island, and named 
it Gardarsholm. In 865 another Norwegian, Floki 
Ratu, sailing in the same latitudes, sent forth suc- 
cessively, say the Sagas, three crows consecrated 
to the gods. The first returned to the Ferre Is- 





I never can forget thee, thongh years may pass away, 
‘The time when first U niet thee, 4 lovely summer day’ 
‘The vows that once were spoken upon that summer's | 


eve, : 
Shall they remain unbroken, can my poor heart be- 
lieve? 


But you say we have parted, and my every thought is | 
vain, 
0, Anuic, we have parted and ne’er shall meet again. 


The hopes that would cherish PN banish from my 

heart, 

I'll let cach'foud dream perish since you and I must 
part. 

The hours once filled with gladness are fraught with 
sorrow now, 

My heart is sick with sadness tis murked upon my 

row. 
Tleave thee in thy beanty and yet ‘tis sad with pain; 
O, Aunie, We have parted aud ne'er shall meet again. 








Q, Annie. we have parted, and I again must find 
Another more true-heartedone gentle, aud more kind; 
m, love, across the trackless sea, 

ow my untive Home,’ love, 1 still remember 
thee; 

And each fond thought will linger around my weary 
hear 

0, Annie, Uhave loved thee, ’tis sadness now to part. 

D. D. 












EARTHQUAKE IN PERU. 
Les April 25, 1860.—Lima, the gay and frivo- 
lous city, wow does penance in sack-cloth and 
ashes; barefooted Franciscans preach in the open 
air, and exhort the people to repent of their sins 
and prepare for death; gloomy processions, head- 
ed by the same dismal looking monks, singing 
with nasal voices, who appear as messengers of 
death, tray 
nuutitudes of terrified people; the whole aspect of 
the town is changed, and all this is caused by the 
last repeated carthquakes that Lima has experi- 
ed, and which are still not quite over, as some 
ght vibrations are felt, even this morning. The 
commenced on the morning of 
the 20th, and lasted half a minute, but did 10 in- 
jury; ov the 21st, several slight alanniug oscilla- 
Hons occu but the heaviest s 8 felton 
the 22d, 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and lasted 
nearly half amine. The movement was first 
horizontal, and went from south to west, but then 
ene a very strong one from below, which would 
have laid the greatest part of Lima, if it had been 
ppeated; atk 
al os ‘ions, 



























































felt again, nearly as strong as 
L the following days slight 
y sulterrancan noises were } 


the fe 






or rl. Con: 












ing Ynildings and Is fell inj especially 
watering-place Chorillos, several people w 
and wounded. Canete, a 





















utes 
of Lima. On ‘the 23d, the panic w 
Liv then came a report: from 
‘afterwards proved false, that the 

[from the shore. More than two thousand peopl 
Farrived he from Callao, and Chorillos, wh 
were 
and that new convulsions would follow 
| contributed to uugment the panic; the 








general ir 


























e the streets, and are followed by | 


it died away, with the same hor- 


of 
t morning at five o’clock a severe shock was | whic 


former, and on! the discovery of Newfoundland, and 
brations were felt, wheu the di 


10, Which 
had retired 


Hf the sea would swallow up their towns, 
AML this 
shops 


lands, from which the vessel was not yet tar dis- 
tant; the second, finding no place on which to 
alight, returned and scttled on the mast of tho 
ship; finally the third directed the mariner toward. 
the eastern coast of the recently discovered island. 
Floki named it Iceland. This name exactly cor- 
yespondy with the aspect of sadness and sombre- 
ness which this unknown land presents. A vast 
forest, which has now disappeared, covered it with 
a thick shade; precipitous mountains touched, 
with their snowy summits, a lowering sky, and the 
streams of lava which furrowed the frozen chains, 
rendered their axpect gloomy and menacing. 
Discouraged, Floki Kata guitted in the spring a 
land which he believed to be accursed, and re- 
nounced all hope of colonization. His companions, 
however, gave a far different account; the climate, 
according to them, was remarkably mild, and the 
soil very fertile; milk flowed from every plant, 
and butter from every blade of grass; domestic 
animals could subsist ‘there in the depth of winter 
without shelter; wood suitable for building abound- 
ed; the rivers were full of salmon; the 1 vighbor- 
ing seas full of whales; it was the land of riches, 
the land of liberty. 
It appears that these contradictory reports put a 
stop to emigration for a time; for it was not till 
thirtcen years after the discovery, and in 874, that 
ingolf, the son of a Jarl of Norway, obliged, after 
one of those duels so frequent at that time, to ilee 
from vengeance, sought a refuge in Iecland with 
his brother-in-law Hjorleif. Before setting sail, he 
consulted an oracle, took with him the door-posts, 
of his house, consecrated by a pagan ceremony, 
‘and throwing them into the sea not far from the 
{shores of Iceland, made a vow to establish himself 




















1 on whatever land the winds snd the wayes might 
jeast them. They disappeared; he, how ever, land- 
yed near a promontory rising on the southeast coast 
‘of the island, which is to this y called Ingolt- 
shodi, Three days afterward, his slaves having 
| found the sacred door-posts in a bay on the south- 
West coast, Ingolf went to settle there; it is the 
Place now called Faxe Fivrel, and the seat of Rey- 
' Kiavik, 
, As for Hjorleif, he established himself at a place 
fon the southern coast, now called [jorleifshofdis 
induced by his Icclandish slaves to pursue a bear 
jin a thick forest, he was assassinated, doug with 
his principal companions, and avenged by Ingolf. 
The true colonization of Tceland hy the Seandina- 
| vians from that moment bezan. The abundance 
f fish all round the island, and the facility with 
hey could he caught, offered there, before 
a time 
of ubstinence ordained by the 















































ys 
were erable | church were universally observ d, a precious 
s been done in Lima, aud the neighbor- | source 


of riches, which the prim 





© population, 


in our j established only ina part of the island, had not 
ied | be 
small tawn about twenty 
The goods were now sold, The family silver | leagues south of Lima, has suffered more than aw 
id, having heen. 
Further south, the earthquake nearly 
yyamd not much of it was felt north 


able to turn to much account. 





AY by day our sorrows leave ws— 
Leave ux while new sorrows come— 
Come like evening's shadows lengthening — 
ng vound the spiri(’s home. 4 
y by day fides fhiendetp's lowers— 
Flowers that flourish in the pust— 
e|  Paxt—oh Past! once bright and glowing, 
Glowing once. but dimmed at last! 
C Last to fade i 
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TPHOUGH by the stern will of a merciless Fate 
Vm forced from thy presence, bright one, to d 
part— 


Though our union, again, in future be lute, 

‘Tis sunshine to know that I bear in my heart 
Thy true spirit’s love, as the zephyre of spring 
Watts the rose-perfume on ite wandering wing. 


We part as the clouds in the blue arch above— 
e purt. as the wave of the ocean thut’s flowing— 
We part with our hearts o’ershudow with love 


One ’mid the wild tempest of life ever driven, 
‘Tne otner, serene, in the sunlight of Lleaven. 


Bright angel, loved one, at Gabriel's fect, 
As unother new moon in ite beauty shall rise, 
While the cherubim chorus in anthems so Fweet, 
Do strike as they welcome the light. ot thine eyes, 
My barque, like a white-wiuged spirit, will be 
Far, far on the waves of a treaclicrous sea. 





Fond thought of old friends do over me creep— 
Aye, thoughts o’er the waters of desolate main, 
Where many, alas! have fallen asleep 
Ne'er to visit the home of childhood again; 
While bright as the gem of the ocean’s dark cave, 
Thine image, forever, shal! memory euve. 


Though by the stern will of a merciless Fate 
I'm forced from thy presence, deur lady, to part— 
Though our union, again, in the future be hue, 
Hops sits lil Bb angel enthroned on my heart; 
For, lo! o'er } 
Love’s rainbow shall follow m, 





wandering biique. 
AMES S. WATKINS. 





Subjects for Thought. 


+ No Woxper.—No wonder that with a 
throbbing heart and filling eye you guthered up 
the fair flowers in your apron, that you had picked. 
down in the meadow, and threw them down by the 
door out in the sunshine, whiie the great sobs 
in your throat, and your little fraine heaved and 
swelled with the great grief struggling for utter- 
ance. 

No wonder that you gazed so sadly at the bright 
petals curling in the heat of the sun; and the sun- 
shine in your heart was hidden by the shadows 
that had come between. Low the flowers winked 
their dewy ¢yes as the fresh leaves began to with- 
er, though out in the meadow they had waked to 
gladden your loneliness. How happy you were as 

















while the dew was on, and the humming bird was 
sipping the sweets. But your happiness was 
turned to sadness when yon returned to the house 


In the vale where the roses of summer are blooming, 


e billows through suushitie and dark, | jn, 








Measure to be just, say so honorably; Ict all oppo- 
ic. | nents know that it has your sanction. If they 
shun your society it is not becauac they respect 
you less, but because it takes away from their so- 
cial enjoyment to countenance oue whose ways of 
thinking differ so marerially from their own. It 
require® sacrifi but society is benefitted; uo 
good deed falls fruitless. You must not think less 
nobly because your associates are not yet ready 
for more noble thoughts, {f you dare to think for 
yourself, you aro somewhat prepared to live 
aright. You now need to ponder the saying, “ If 
ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them,” 
and to bring a strong, resolute will to bear upon 
your course of conduct, to seek assistance from 
the infinite source of excellence. Dare to forgive 
an enemy, though all around you cali upon you to 
resent the injury you have recei 
apt to speak us though it were comparativel 
to forgive; this is a mistake, as all ex 
proves, else why do warand strife hold such sway 
over us even in this nineteenth century with all its 
enlightenment? No; persons all around are en- 
couraging us to render evil for evil; they tell us 
that self-respect demands that we shall re: 
evil that we receive. Oh! how little do they know 
of the silent grandeur of the characters of those 
reatest victory man can achieve— 
the complete sriumph over every selfish voice with- 
Dare to think 








quietly. 


























ment. 










with you. 





Yes, dare to sperk in behalf of your erring brother, | loaf alone. 
when others think he receives his deserts.. Remind 

such that they have never been placed in a simi-| poor preps 
ilar situation, that they cannot tell what sins might } habit of re 






tims of similar circumstances. 


slander, speak kindly of the offender. Justify 
yourself from all false accusations, but speak gen: 
tly and think kindly of the slanderer. Remember, | al 
he has not your light; he does not realize the ini 
quity of his corse. We all need to be more len: 
ent fo others, more rigid with self. 
















B 





Dare to act} ing on your 


ent the | fane oath, the stale 


for those loncly, w 
and old age will brin 
kindly and generously of every | only your own thoughts and your hooks for com- 
person who commits an error, great or small. panions. And then, as you will find, it is hard to 


gin this now. 


Boy: 


















you, 


hands, 


judgment, to walk in your own path; dare to be| wish to loaf at all. 


yourself, not the echo of another’s ways. 


what the glass is to the hot bed, and the freer the 





we can discover that which lies bencath. 


waving grain; and cach uttered thought of anoth-| ity 


OS et 
WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
Original. titres: Dare to no Rran?.—Dare to live the | may be content and thankful. Let us not repine, Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
THE FAREWELL. right in the midst of wrong. ff you feel a certain| ov ‘so much as think the gifts of God unequally A PICTURE. 


dealt, if we sce another abound with riches, when, ! 77ER heart's last treasure now is torn 
as God knows, the cares that are the keys that H ne A 


keep those riches hang often so heavily at the 
rich man’s girdle that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nights, even when others slec} 
We see but the outside of the rich man’s 

happiness; few consider him to be like the sill | 
worm, that, when she scems to play, is at the very 

same time spinning and consuming herself. 
this many rich men do—loading themselves with 
corroding cares to keep what they have already 
got. Let us, thercfore, be thankful for health and 
competence, and above all, for a quict conscience. 


. 8.—The other day a man said, com- 
plainingly, “{ is hard work to loaf alone.” He 
was tired—time hung he: 
he was young he could 
and kill: time. 


ly on his hands. When 
find company, and frolic, 
Not so now. Men were busy. 
He had no company ; “ It was hard to loaf alone.” 
Boys, there is a lesson for you in that. Pretty 
soon you will have to look to your: 
Now you can play in the strects, gather 
around the gray chiefs, maybe listen to the pro- 
st, the obscene remark. You 
can run, jump, and shout, and time passes swiftly 
Bat all this is miserable pre 
ry hours which middle life 
Then you will have 





Remember, now, that a street elucation is a 
aration for older life. 
ding that books shall ever be welcome 
have been laid to their charge had they been vie-| companions — that you will never fecl lonely 
When mankind | when you can find a good book. 
commit the greatest crimes or the meanest acts, | your thoughts on paper, so that in. 
be charitable. Even when you are the object of | weary hour will be enlivencd by writing. 
your meditations be on such useful and pleasant 
subjects that you will have to recall them, and can 
ys summon them to your aid. 
Persevere in it—improve all 
your time—then shall you never find time hang- 
Then shall you never have to 
According to the dictates of your conscience and | say, “ it is hard to loaf alone,” for you will not 


Cultivate such 


Learn to put 
otherwise 
Let 


+++ Wrtat 1s LrrE?—The mere lapse of 
sisesees Faces.—Every face is to the heart| years is not life. To eat, and drink, and 

A + to be exposed to darkness and the light—to pace 
you sprang from flower to flower, plucking them | glass from the dust and stain of years, the clearer | rommd in the mill of habit and turn thought into 
There | an implement of trade—this is not life 
are some faces that are like far off fields of | but a poor fraction of the consciousness of human- 
is awakened, and the sanctities still slumber 








And 


ulves for e1jo! 





leep— 


Inall this 








and was commanded to throw the grass and weeds | er, like a strong breeze, ruffes for a moment their} which make it worth while to be. Knowledge, 
ruth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give 


out of doors and not to bring such rubbish into | love 
the house to litter it any more, 





plucked from the weary hours of work, and now | as 
it had all fled; been thrown down by the door and | course. 
was hidden among the fast fading tlowers. 


when your duties were over you ran off to your | be 


and that the angels would come and take you 
away. You forgot that the morning had not come 


realm. Side by side with these are counte- | t 
nances which tell their owner’s histories. 

No wonder that your heart rebelled when you | the hearts beneath have rolled m: 
thou cht of the few moments of happiness you had | and wrinkles upon the face proclaim their pas 
the iron track reveals the engine’ 


There is one face which we meet everywhere. | meditate—the death which startles us with myste- 
Tt was no wonder then, that all through that) It leaves the impression of one who is lost in the | ry—the hardship which forces us to strugele—the 
Jong day you carried with you a heavy heart, and | dim forest, where every far-off opening seems to| anxiety that ends in trust—are the true nourish- 
y' r I the homeward path; and yet all end in utter | ment of our natural being. 
mother’s grave, and throwing yourself down on| gloom. The eyes have a yearning, wistful lance, 
the yielding grass, you wept as you had not since | and the lips a sad, weary expression, like those of 
the day she went out from you to return never-| one who has just repeated and experienced the in- 
more. And you prayed that you too might dic, | tense truthfulness of Tennyson’s dreary lines: 
‘Tia better not to breathe or speak, 
Than ery for streugth, remoinin 


Over | vitality to the mechanism of existence. The 
ny hard truths; |Jaugh of mirth that vibrates throu:th the heart— 
we,: the tears that freshen the dry wastes within—the 
3 wonted | music that brings childhood back—the prayer that 
calls the fature near—the doubt which makes us 














+++++ Hotp Ox.—Hold on to your temper 
when you are angry, excited, or imposed upon, or 
others are angry abont you. 
Hold on to truth, for it will serve you well, and 
do you good throughont eternity. 








weak; 


when you must take your place in the great cay- 
alcade that is moving to the pale realin just be- 
yond, and it is no wonder you fell asleep and 
dyeamed such a glorious dream of heaven; you 
saw your mother, all white-robed, waving you 


And scem to find, but still to seek.” 

But let the youthful face pass by, with its eyes 
like unlived romances, and its lips like unsung: 
songs; and the middle-aged, with the fall sun of 
life’s noon shadowed forth in its eyes, as the 








Told on to virtuc; it is above all price for you 
in all times and plac 
Ilold on to your good character, for it is and 
ever will be your best wealth. 
Hold on to your tongue when you are ready to 












from her by her hand, and pointing to your duty 
on earth. So you took up the burden, and though 
greater griefs have come upon you since thut 


seemed so bitter, and it is no wonder. 





ceeeseee Wat SHALL BE Done?—Teachers, 
did you never have some little, bright-eyed, mod- 
est, good-hearted girl come quictly to your table 
some hot afternoon, and in a subdued tone of 
voice, with a look of hope and doubt pictured on 
her face, ask,“ May Jenny and I go out and study 
under the cherry tree? We will get yrood lessons. 
and be sure to be in when the bell calls our class.’ 
Well, if so, what did you do? Why you said yes, 
did you not? Sure you ought to have said so. 
Your better feelings said yes, and if you denied 
her request it was because you hardened your 
heart. But when you let Jenny and Sarah go, did 
not half a dozen more come and make the same 
request—many who study very little anywhere— | o, 
and when you refused them, the reply was, “ You 
lot Jonny and Sarah go, and I should think we 
might go.” This was the bringing up point. Now 
what did you do, or rather, what shall be done in 
such cases? Doubtless you feel inclined to say to 
those who complain, “Do ay well as Jenny and 
Sarah, then you can have the same privileges.” 





which servants tnd 


° 
ele 








cated by its nurs 


shall we do?” 


mid-day sun is reflected in the lake; for to the | swear, lie, speak harshly, or use any improper 
face of the aged alone belongs the charm that] word. 
another’s pen has thus defined : 
morning’s sorrow, you have known none that) “There is no beauty except that which thought | to strike, pinch, scratch, steal, or do any improper 
gives, when, like a sculptor, it is forever chiscling | act. 
away the features.” 


' + Inquiring Motuers.—We are con- 
stantly in the receipt of letters from inquiring 
mothers who want to know “ if there is no way by 
can be made to treat 
children entrusted to Nicir care, with some degree 
decency and tenderness?” 

3| plained that her little girl’s arm 
who, when the child stumbled, 
“twitched her up with such force as to make the 
poor Jittle thing cry out with pain.” 
that on sending her se! 


1 muses 





vant to walk with her child, 
which needed fresh air, “she took it into a low 
drinking saloon and kept it there a long time, 
while she carried on a flirtation with the bur-keep- 
;” and that sho allowed the latter “ to give it 
some vile stuff to drink, which made the child 
quite ill.” Wealso have compla 

ber about the shaking, and culling, and frighten- 
ing of children by those employed to take care of 
them; and tho universal maternal ery is, “What 








Jlold on to your hand when you are about ready 


MORNING. 
High life of the hunter! he meets on the hill 
The new wakened daylight, so bright and so still, 
And feels, as the clowds of the morning unroll, 
The silence, the splendor, ennoble his soul. 
yYis he on the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 
Enshrouded in mist in which nature is lost 
‘Fill it lifts up his eye, and flood, valley and height, 
In one moment all swim in an ocean of light; 
While the sun, like a glonous banner unfurled, 
Seems to wave o'er a new, more magniliceut world. 


One lady com- 
nearly dislo- 





Another, 





FORTUNE, 

The sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 

She draws her favors to the lowest ebb; 
Hor tides have equal times to come and go, 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coaisest web— 
No joy so great but runneth to an end; 
nts without num- No hap so hard but ane 8 fine amend. 
“ Give thy children a sound education,” 
says a writer, “ coupled with some useful trade, 
and yon th y give them a fortune. Give them 
to understand from the beginning that labor is 








Her child, her only hope, lays cold in 
Yet, still she folus it foudly in her breast, 
In hopes to warm it by a mother’s breath. 





All night, in grief, she walked the lonely etree: 
No lrome, wo shelter but the starry blue; ty 

Not e’en a hand to bathe her burning brow 

Except the fairy-lingered evening dew. 





Her ecauty mantle closcly wrapt around 

‘That breathless form, once ail her joy and bliss 
Exhausted, fainting to the carth she falls, : 
imprinting still a loving mother’s kiss. 


‘A summer's sun peeped o'er the tinted wave, 
And Jooked with tearful eyes upon the scene; 
The mother’s icy hand ber offspring clasped— ’ 
Upon her breast it sleeps, sweet and serene. 








































































A little mound within a shady dell, 
‘All decked with rose-buds aud the sweetest flowers, 
Tells where the child aud youthful amother sleep,” 

Beneath the fairest of all cary bowers. 
ILLUs ‘T. Peake, 

















THE AMERICAN IN JERUSALEM. 


AS we proceeded east, toward the junction of the 
valleys of Hinnom and Kedron, we came to 
the ancient well of Jacob, which has for centuries 
past furnished a large supply of pure and whole- 
ume water. Standing by the well, [ had a fine 
w of the valley on the cast side of the city, and 
which is known under several names — that is to 
say, Jchoshaphat, Gethsemane, Siloam and Ke- 
dron. The northern part of itis called Jehosha- 
&} phat, and the southern portion, Kedron. All tray- 
eflers visit this vallvy with great interest. [t varies 
in width four to six hundred feet. The widest 
part is at the southern extremity where lie the 
king’s gardens. Tradition informs us that these 
gardens were laid ouc with much taste, and cover- 
ed with groves and flowering shrubs; but at pres- 
ent ouly a few old trees remain of all its former 
magnificence. These gardens were irrigated by 
the waters of the pool of Siloum, as related in the 
third chupter of Nehemiuh, thus showing that this 
pool is ofa very ancient date, and that the entrance 
vo it from the city of David was by a private stair- 
way. ‘The walls of the city have undergone great 
changes since that period, but this celebrated pool 
sul remains, at the junction of the Hinnom with 
the Kedron valley, at the foot of the Mount of 
Ophel. 

Me was of the fountain of Siloam that our Saviour 
said, addressing the man who had been blind from 
his birth, ‘ Go wash in the pool of Siloam;” from 
whence he returned with his sight restored. Here, 
too, stood the tower of Siloam, which, falling, kill- 
ed cighteen men. It was near this pool, when 
Jesus was told of the Galileans, whose Blood Pilate 
had mingled with his sacrifices, he made use of 
these memorable words: “ Suppose ye, that these 
Galileans were sinners above all Galileans, because 
they suffered such things? [tell ye nay; but ex- 
cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Ibis 
impossible for any one to visit so vencrated a 
shrine without feelings of the deepest emotion. 
I ascended the hill of Ophel on one occasion, 
from this pool; there is uo regular pathway, bug 
as the ascent is a gentle one, the distance Dell 
about sixteen hundred feet, I experienced no dit 
culty in making my way. The thermometer, 1 
found, ou reaching the top, stood at ¢ *hty-five de- 
grees. From this point I obtained several fine 
Yiews of the valley and the surrounding country. 
Bur to return to the narrative of my walk up 
the celebrated valley. On proceeding a short dis- 
tance beyond the pool I came to the Mount of 
Corruption, Scandal, or Offence, situated on the 
southern slope of the Mount of Olives. It was 
here that Solomon, in his old age, became as in- 
gloriously distinguished for his effeminancy and 
folly as in his youth he was renowned in his wis- 
dom. Here he built a high place for Chemoh, the 
abomination of Moab and Molech, of the children 
of Ammon, and likewise for all his wives, who 
burnt incense and sacrifices unto theirs trange 
rods. This place is now the site of Siloam, doubt- 
ess culled so in consequence of its being situated 
opposite the fountain of that name. Sometimes, 
however, it is called the Sepulchral village. { 
think, myself, it might with propriety be called the 
Place of Abomination, for its present inhabitants 
are not esteemed the most honest men in Judea, 
"The sepulchres cut in the solid rock at this spot 
are now used as places of abode by the villagers. 
I passed on foot with much difllcule, through cho 
village, in descending on one occasion the Monut 
of Oilves. There is no ular street or path 
through it. Its dwellings rise step-wise on the side 
of the mountain, which, in some places, is quite 
precipitous. : 
After leaving this village, I passed up the valley 
to the Fountain of the Virgin, or King’s pool, sit- 
uated on the eastern side of the hill of Ophel, be- 
low the south-east angle of the walls of the cily. 
s who maintain that it is 




































































































Verhaps you said, 


those go out that I have 2 mind to.” 





such speeches. You may silence children, but 


it be underst 


day. We know of no better way to distribute 
wards and punishments than th But is it 1 
to allow your pupils to go out und study? 





school, you had better let them all study under 


enn hear recitations out doors. 
done this. 


hhuve good. 


the time our of doors. What scholar woul 


Jow teachers. You will find that children will 


joy. Study becomes pleasant. Lessons are 


all, You feel better yourself, 





“That's my business; [ let 
We say per- 
haps; we trust, however, you do not often make 


convince them of error necds a little argument. 


all acts that muy be construed iuto partiality. Let 
that privileges follow good acts 
and obedience, and restrictions disobedience and 
wrong acts, as surely and truly as night follows 





if you can properly control and manage your 


shade of some tree or in the shade of the school- 
house, rather than keep them shut up in that old 
dingy, filthy, narrow-contracted, miserable old 
puilding these hot days. You may do more. You 
We have often 
How much interest can be infused in- 
to a school, by announcing that so long as we can 
ler and perfect lessons, we will spend 


do his best under the circumstances? Try it, fel- 


the school, They can then enjoy the cool shade 
and pure air, what God designed they should en- 


‘per cent better. A happy feeling is general among 


The best thing for any mother to do is, to take 
care of her own childre Parents often get out 
of temper with their offspring, and cuff, and shake, 
‘and scold them in an improper and unreasonable 
manner; and if they, with all their love for their 
children, cannot keep from such exhibitions of ill- 
nature, what can they expect of a class much their 
inferiors in intelligence, moral culture and self- 
control, and who are without the restraint which 
parental affection imposes? Is it not, in the very 
nature of things, certain that servants will come far 
re-) short of their duty towards the helpless creatures 
placed in their power? Of course it it is. There- 
fore, we repeat, Iet every mother take care of her 
own children; or if she cannot do this, let her at 
least keep them where her maternal cye can watch 
over their safety. One angry “shake,” or violent 
“twitch” by a hircling’s hand, may injure a child 
for life. 


honorable.” 





to 


Tt is best to show a good and sufficient reason for 





‘Take 








the 


PLEASURES OF CONTENTMENT.—I have 
a rich neighbor who is always so busy that he has 
no time to laugh; the whole business of his life is 
toget moncy, and more money. Ie is still drudg- 
ing on, saying that Solomon says, “ The diligent 
hand maketh rich.” And it is true, indeed, But 
he considers not that it is not in the power of 
riches to make men happy, for it was wisely said, 
by aman of great observation, “that there be as 
many miseries beyond riches as on this side of 
them.” And yet, God deliver us from a pinching 
poverty, and grant that, having a competency, we 





Allthy 


not 





love 
Thon 
To the 
Toth 


fifty One of 








SLEEP, LOVED ON. 


LEEP. loved one, sleep! 
With thy white hands folded meekly 

O'er a still and pulseless: breast, 

Sumber, sweety, ealmls, deeply, 


Original. 





thy qui 





, dreamless rest. 


Nevermore will grief or anguish 
joud thy fair and sunny brow, 
With the shadow of a sorrow, 
‘Thou art with thy Saviour now. 


Sleep, loved one, sleep! 
With the dear one’s gone before thee 
‘To the happy home above 
Thy pure epiri 
Through the 
Yet we murmur in our blindness, 
And for tears we cannot see 


now is stray ing 
ealms of light an 











joy and peace and glory, 


Wecan only weep for thee. 


Sleep, loved one, sleep! 
Reet thee, darling, slumber sweetly, 

We who now thy Jors deplore, 
Soon we'll come and sleep beside thee— 


art only gone betore 
realms of Life Eternal, 
home among the blest, 
jod’s own holy angels— 








» SLEEP! 


d love. 


Sleep, sweet darling, take thy rest. 


There are some pers z 
the pool of Bethesda, because of its being an inter- 
mittent fountaiu, rising and falling at irregular in- 
tervals, which they say wero indicative of the 
“troubling of the waters.” These waters, though 
slightly saline, are constantly used for domestic 
purposes, and are devoid of any medicinal virtues. 
This pool has 2 covered enclosure constructed ol 
stone, with a number of stone-steps, affording aa 
easy desceut to the water. In continaing my ram- 
ble up the valley [came to the tombs of Jehosha- 
phat, Zacharial, St. James, and the pillars of Ab- 
saloin, hewn out of the solid rock. These ancient 
tombs are in a better state of preservation than 
any of the remains I have met with here, and they 
cannot but attract the attention of all tourists. 

T came next to the tomb of the Virgin Mary, sit 
uated on the north side of the path leading from 
St. Stephen’s gate to the summit of the Mount of 
Olives. A very handsome subterranean chupol is 
erected on the spot, dedicated to the Virgia. It is 
ornamented with fine paintings, and other costly 
ornaments, and is brilliantly lighted at all times. 
Several priests are usually in attendance at me 








chapel, and stated hours each day pray 
offered, in which large numbers of pilgrims from 
all parts of the world unite. 
et + 2 
Impentinence.— Receive no satisfaction for 
premeditated impertinence; forget it, forgive it, 
but keep him inexorably at a distance who offor- 











Cona Max, 





ed it. 
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Original. 
THE WAY HE ACTS. 
FE thinks, that teasing fellow, 
‘That he has won the day, 


Aud is no doubt a dreaming 
He has borne my heart away. 


And though he’s ever telling 
OF pouting lips x0. duo, 

Can he be vainly thinking 
Til take it all for mine. 


‘He has such a funny notion 
Of kissing all the girls; 

Then next he vows devotion, 
‘And pets my sunny curls. 


I eaw him promenading 
With a lady on his arm; 
He thinks that such parading 
‘Will do uo sort of harm. 


That hateful girl! ob, gracious! 
What a prodigious flirt! 

And such a tongue, loquacious, 
In flattery expert. 


‘When next he comes to bother, 
1) jilt him unawares! 
And if he woos another, 
He'll find that uo one cares. 
Winare WIxp. 


Facetions Jdle-Tulk. 


Can You Eat Crow.—Lake Mano- 
pac was at one season so much crowded, or rather 
the hotels in its immediate vicinity were, that the 
farm-houses where filled with visitors. One of 
the worthy farmers residing there was especially 
worricd almost to death by bore-ders. They found 
fault with his table—this thing was bad and that 
wasn’t fit to eat! 

“ Darn it,” said old Isaac, one day, “what a fuss 
you os making. I can ent anything.” 

“Can fyou eat crow?” said one of his youn, 
boarders.” Tiree 

“Yes I kin cat crow.” 

“ Bet you a hat,” said his guest. 

The bet was made, a crow was caught and nice- 
ly roasted; but before serving up, they contrived 
to season it with a good dose of Scotch snuff. 

_[suac sat down to the crow. He took a good 
bite, und began to chew away. 

“To be sure I kin eat crow.” Another bite and 
an awfal “Yes, | kin eat—crow—(symp- 
toms of nausea)—I kin—eat—crow; but Ll be 
darn’d if [ hanker arter it!” 

srsrsses At avery excellent hotel, not a hun- 
dred miles from our parts, they were one day short 
of a waiter, when a new-arrived Hibernian was 
eee made to supply the place of a more expert 

and, 

“Now, Barney,” said mino host, “mind you 
serve men with soup first thing. Make him take 
his soup, anyhow.” 

“ Bedad, Pl do that same,” said the alert Bar- 


ney. 

Soup came on at the start, and Barney, after 
helping all but one guest, caine up to him. 

“Soup, sir?” said Barney. 

“ No soup for ine,” said the man. 

“But you must have it, it is the rules of the 
house.” 

“Darn the house,” exclaimed the guest, highly 
exasperated, “ when I don’t want soup I won’t cat 
it; get along with you.” 


dote of John Randolph is a keen rebuke of the 
practice: In one of his spells of repentance and 
sickness he was visited by a minister, who, at his 
request, prayed for him. “The minister prayed in 
this wise :— 

“ Lord, our friend is sick. Thou knowest how 
gencrous he was to the poor, and what eminent 
service he has rendered to his country, and how 
he s among the honored and great men of the 
earth—” 

“Stop, stop,” said the impatient Randolph, “no 
more of such stuff, else the Lord will damn us 

oth. 


wirtsess A lady correspondent of the Boston 
Times gives her ideas “of perfect bliss” in the 
following paragraph :— 

ae [I’m a woman, with a woman’s weakness, and 
having a good constitution, can bear a good deal 
of happiness! If I was asked my idea of perfect 
bliss, [should say, a fast horse, a dack of cutter, 
plenty of buffalo robes, a neat fitting: overcoat 
with a handsome man in it, and—one of Madame 
Walsh’s little French bonnets! If that wouldn’t 
be happiness for one life-time, I’m open to con- 
viction as to what would!” 


sererees A Lazy PRAYER.—A popular preach- 
er tells a good story us a hit at those kind of 
preachers who are too indolent to pursue the du- 
ties required of them by their faith, He says 
that one pious gentleman composed avery fervent 
prayer to the Almighty, wrote it legibly, and af. 
fixed the manuscripts to his hed-post. Then, on 
cold nights, he merely pointed to the document, 
aud, with the words, “O Lord! them’s my senti- 
ments!” blew out the light, and nestled amid the 
blankets, 

treeeses “Daddy,” said a hopeful urchin to his 
paternal relative, “ why dow’t our school-master 
send the editor of the newspaper an account of 
the lickings he gives the boys?” 

“T don’t know, my son,” replicd the parent; 
“but why do you ask such 2 question?” 

“Why this paper says that Mr. B. has tanned 
three thousand hides at his establishment during 
the past year, and I know that old Grimes has 
tanned our hides more than twice that mauy times 
—the editor ought to know it.” 

seeeeees A clergyman of Concord, N. H., met 
a little hoy of his acquaintance on the cars, and 
said to him :— 

“This is quite a stormy day, my son.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, “this is quite a wet 
rain.” 

Tho clergyman, thinking to rebuke such hyper- 
bole, asked if he ever knew of other than wet rain, 

“Tnever kuew personally of any other,” said 
the boy, “ but [ have read in a certain book of a 
time when it rained fire and brimstone, aud I guess 
that was not a wet rain.” 


ssrs++ The New York Express having care- 

fally counted the several ohjarations with which 

pInMUNication is interspers- 

ate stands: Total number of' 

32, ditto of damms 11, grand total 43, and 

the Arab proverb be true, that “ curses, like 

young chickens, come home to roost,” there must 

be ere long a regular mass mee.ing of them at that 
venerable roosting-place, the Vatican! 


Jcttttss MIsBRABLE PEopre. — Young ladies 
with new bonnets on rainy Sundays, and dresses 


“Well,” said Barucy, with solemnity, all I can | playing dip, dip, dip at every step. 


say is just this, it’s the regulations of the house 
and devil a drop else will ye get till ye’s finished 


A witness in a bribery c: 


__A city sportsman at the finish of a day’s shoot- 


the soup.” ing, 


The traveller “ caved,” and the soup was soon 


A smoking nephew on a visit toan anti-smoking 


gobbled. aunt. 


t + A good anecdote is told of a man by 
the name of Bently, a confirmed drinke 
would never drink with a 
always bitterly denied, when a little tov steep, ever 
lasting liquor. One day some bad witnessess con- 


_ A young doctor who has just cured his first pa- 
tient, and has no prospect of another. 
A star actress with her music in small type on 


nd or in public, and | the bill. 


tee “ One of the boys,” about to jump in- 


cealed themselves in his room, and when the} to the honcy-flowing river of matrimony, indives 
liquor was running down his throat, seized him | the following to his lady love :— 


with his arm crooked and mouth open, and hold- 
ing him fast, asked with an air of triumph :— 

“Ah, Bently, have we caught you at last?” 
You don’t drink, ha!” 

Now one would suppose that Bently would have 
acknowledged the corn; not he. With the most 
grave and inexpressible face, he calmly and in the 
most dignified manner, said,— 

“Gentlemen, my name is not Bently!” 


"general, to close his speeches with some 
remarks justi 
al of Horne Tooke, speaking of his own reputa- 
tion, he said :— 

“ Tt is the little inheritance [ haveto leave to my 
children, and by God’s help, I will leave it unim- 
paired.” 

Here he shed tears, and to the astonishment of 


“And when the reverend sir shall say, 
* My son, take thou this daughter!? 

Tl answer lum in tearless tones, 
‘I shun't do nothing shorter!» 

‘Will you, iny son, support aud nourish, 
‘This flower I give to thee? * 

Dil give my new white kids a flourish, 
‘And answer, * yes sir-ee!?” 


stesesee “Pap,” observed a young urchin of 


++ It was the habit of Lord Eldon, when Lenore ie fond parent, “-tloeg the Lord 


“Yes, my son,” replied the hopeful sire. “ But 


ng his own character, At the tri- why do you ask that question? ” 


“ Because our preacher when he prays is so long 


telling him everything, I thought he wasn’t post- 
ed: 


The “ parent” reflected. 


sr+r++e+ Athing takes it character from the way 


those present, Mitford, the solicitor general, be- | in which we view it. Thus, when Dr. Spooner dined 


gitn to weep. 


with a friend who had three turbulent sons aud 


“ Litford.” sai Hatande ' rent 
Just look at Mitford,” said a bystander to they ot into a row ut the table, resulting in throw- 


Horne Tooke. “ What on earth is he crying for? 


ing the soup in each other’s faces, the father turn- 


Tooke replied: ‘‘ He is crying to think what a ed to the doctor with the simple remark, “ boys 
little inheritance Eldon’s children are likely to will be lively, sie simple remark," boy: 


get!” 


serteres An Inisn UNDEersTanpina. — “If I} ited a lady who’ r 


n, who lived in London vis- 


seeeeees A phy: 
‘d in Chelsea. After cou- 


catch yees near my house again Pil break your tinuing his visits for some time expressed an 
neck, ye rascul,” said one Irishman to another. | apprehension that it might be inconvenient for 
But yoo asked me yourself him to come so far on her account. 


“ But [ didn’t ask ye to make love to my wife, 
ye scoundrel.” 


“O, by no means!” replicd the doctor, “I have 


another patient ip the neighborhood, and [al 


“{ haven’t made love to your wife; you are la-| set out hoping to kill two birds with one stone. 


boring under some mistake.” 
“Don’t tell me that, now; didn’t I see you wid 


+ A youthful inember of a rifle corps in 


my own eyes, tyring to come the blarney over | a Scottish town, on his arrival home one evening, 
her? aes : joyfully told his governor that he had just got his 
“ But [ tell you [ didn’t do such thing. I don’t |‘arms. 


care that for your wife,” giving his fingers a snap 


“ Airms,” quoth the ancient, drily, “['m_ think- 


at the words, “ nor that.” in’ gin the French come ye’ll hae mair need o’ 
% 


“Yees don’t care for her, hey? She’s as good your legs. 


a woman as you are, any day, ye dirty black- 
guard, and if’ yees speak disrespectful uv her Pi 
¢ after teachin’ be bether manners.” 

srssee++ Wo have heard some prayers which 
were designed to affect the hearer rather than to 





stereres “My son, hold up your head and tell 


who was the strongest mau.” 


“Jonah.” 
“ Why so?” : 
“?Cause the whale couldn’t hold him after he 


reach Ucayen. The tollowiug characteristic anec- | got bim down.” 
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seseeeee A certain barrister, who was remarka- 
hie for coming into court with dirty hands, ob- 
served that he had been turning over Coke. 

“T should have thought that it was coals you 
had been turning over,” observed a wag. 


sreeeees A “Bridget ” who, as usual, entertains 
an exalted opinion of the good things of the old 
country, was asked by her mistress if they had 
any pies where she formerly lived in Ireland, 

“Yes, and sure they do.” 

“ What kind of pies?” 

“ Magpies, mum.” 


sereeees “Tg Mr. Tibbs a slow man that you 
never associate with him?” ; 

“Mr. Tibbs, my love, is as slow as the clock in 
the Court of Chancery, which takes an hour and 
twenty minutes to strike oue.” 


seseeees “Henry, you ought to be ashamed to 
throw away bread like that. You may want it 
some day.’” 

“Well, mother, would I stand any better chance 
of getting it then if I should cat it up now?” 


++ Ladies and gentleman wanted for the 
kitchen, viz: A cook, chambermaid, laundres: 
and three young ladies to wait on them, a coac! 
man, Waiter, footman, and them young gentlemen 
to wait on them. 


seeeeess In asmall party, the subject turning on 
matrimony, a lady said to her sister, ‘I wonder, 
my dear, you have never made a match; I think 
you want the brimston to which she replied, 
“No, not the brimstone—only the sPARK.” 


sreesses A strutting coxcomb asked a barber's 
boy: “ Did you ever shave a monkey?” 

“No, sir, but if you will please to sit down I'll 
t-t-t-try.” 

nee + A gentleman once observed that a per- 
son famous in the musical line led a very aban- 
doned life, 

“Aye,” replied a wag, “the whole tenor of his 
life has been base.” 


. + The girl who succeeds in winning the 
true love of a true man makes a lucky “ hit,” and 
is a herself a lucky “ mis.” 

+ We must not unkervalue physicians. 
the fabric of soviety would fall without 
them—they are its pillars 


seeesees A man being commiserated with on 
account of his wife’s running away, said,— 
“Don’t pitty me till she comes back again.” 


. + Fun is worth more than physic, and 
whoever invents or discovers a new supply de- 
serves the name of a public benefactor. 


++ee+e++ Did the man who ploughed the sea, 
and afterwards planted his tect upon his native 
soil, ever harvest the crops? 


sreeeee+ Give the devil his due. Certainly, says 
a contemporary; but it is better to have no deal 
ings with the devil, and then there will be noth- 
ing due him. 
++ There is a man out west whose mem- 
ory is so short that it only reaches to his kuces, 
cons¢quently he never pays for his boots. 


seeese It is thought that“ All Fools’ Day,” 
should be changed trom the First of April, to the 
duy the Atlantic Telegraph was completed. 


Original. 
LINES WEITTEN IN A GIFT BOOK. 
AREST Effie, darling Effie, 
With thy sweet aud tender eyes, 
Like the stars so bright aud dove-like, 
Looking dowuward from the skies. 


Pearly teeth and arms of whiteness; 
Curling folds of amber huir; 

Laughing voice of silver aweetness 
Floating on the gladsome air. 


May the great and good Almighty 
Guide the thoughts within my breast, 

And when thy earthly life is ended. 
‘Take thee to Eterual Rest. Conusnra. 


Original. 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enigma No. 1. 
Iam composed of forty-two letters. 
My 3, 11, 14, 21, 4, 2, 7, 16, 4, 2 is the name of a 
celebrated man, 
“y, 22, 5, 1M, 25, 32 is a sen nymph. 
39, 17, 13, 27, 6 is a useful arti 
10, 26, 14, 37, 14, 32 is a plant. 
“La 0, 29, 22 is a flower. 
15, 38, 3 is a useful article. 
40, 22, 34, 12 is a valuable article especially in 
cities. 
“ 20, 10, 4, 1,8 is a gardner’s tool. 
21) 40, 8, 10, 25, 4, 42, 14 is an animal. 
23, 37, 24, 2, 36, 26, 34 is an animal. 
30, 18, 37, 40, is a Spanish coin. 
35, 3G, 37, 38, 24, 6 is a country in Europe. 
4l is a pronoun, 
31, 26, 25, 19 is a man’s name, 
28, LA, 26, 36, 30 is a fowl. 
21, 26 3, 8 is the name of' a celebrated writer. 
40; 11, 14, 14, 40, 6, 2, 16, 22, 39 is a city in the 
West. 
“ 1, 16, 26, 2 is part of a house. 
* 40, 32, 42, 1, 26, 19 is a city in England, 
My whole is celebrated expedition. 
Answor next week. 


Enigma.—No. 2 
Tam composed of forty-nine letters, 

My 30, 5, 37, 41, 36 47 was an orator. 

“13, 2, 36, 48, 38 was defeated by Daumbol. _ 

1G, 12, 27, 32, 30, 35 was an ancien republic. 

« 28, ¥, 30, 48, 2, 34, 27, 3 was an ancient philo- 
sopher. i é 

“ 6, 11, 15, 44, 13, 25, 31 was an ancient city, 

4,93, 1Y, 21, 33, 38, 18 is a town in England, 

29, 4, 25, 17, 4d, 3, 22 is a fabulous being 
whose name signifies orderer. 





“ 10, 27, 48, 45, 11, 40, 24, 44, 5 is a town in Bel- 


gium, é : 
“37, 2, 12, 41, 4, 27, 25 was a city at war with 
Rome. . 
“ 49, 38, 48, 49 is a town in England. 
My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a celebrated author. 
Auswer next week. 


Enigma No. 3, 
Iam composed of thirty-one letters. 


My 1, 11, 6, 18 is my mother’s Christian name. 
“'1, 17, 27, 31, 6, 25 is my sister’s Christian 
name. 
“ 14, 12, 22, 7, 6, 27, 5is my brother’s Christian 
name. 

“ 3,2, 4 is a nick-name for a girl. 

“ 24,8, 21 is a place defended from the wind. 

“9, 11, 10, 9, 16, 23, 6 is one who makes mis- 
chief. 

13, 15, 20, 24, 18 is a nick-name for » boy. 

“ 26, 13 calls your attention. 

“ 19,29, 30, 26 is a part of the face, 

My whole is my name and place of residence. 

Answer next week. 


Enigma No. 4. 
Tam composed of twenty-seven letters. 
Ly 24, 2, 27, 5, 25, 26 is a city in China. 
«9, 19,9, ix a sen in Africa. 
20, 11, 3, 23, 1 is a townin Australia. 
24,8, 12, 7, 1G, 14 is a lake in Ireland. 
10, 15, 2, 27, 9, 19 is a river in Brazil. ¥ 
13; 4, 6, 21, 13, 19, 20, 1, 13 is a town in Flori- 


24, 11, 17, 2, 12 is a river in Iowa. 
25, 13, 2, 48, 11 is a river in Missouri 
8, 22, 2, 27, 10, 19 is 2 town in Conned 
My whole is the name and place of r 
of an Ambrotype Artist. 
Answer next week. 
n+ 0 0 
Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 
Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ Celeste Glinn, Rich- 
mond, Va.” 
Answer to Enigma No. 2, “The visit of the Jap- 
anes’ Embassadors.” 
Answer to Enigma No. 4, “George Harrison 
Ackerman, ‘Newark, New Jersey.” 
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thing relating to the Japanese i: 


liarly interesting, 
pen of Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, is valuable, inas- 
much _as it contains some facts regarding the ori-| the story of the 

















Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
THE EVE. 
g fst away, 
L ‘The night ix joining hands with day; 
Like some sweet friend day bids adie: 
And night has shut the world from yiew. 


Ats 


do not cat the fies 





tribe, 





ch an hour my heart doth roam 
the past to childhood’s home; 
‘Then forms long dead rise to my sight, 
Iu Memory’s image pure and bright. 


Shor. 








As age creeps on the heart turns back 
‘Yo youthtul scenes in childhood's track, 
Anu wets the flowers that silent bloom Hou: 
O’er Memory’s dead and sorrow’s tamb. oi ete USES 
The maid, the sister, mother, wife, 

‘The joy of home, the light vf lite, 
Sleep where the bending willows keep 
Like watchful guardians o'er the 


more homes. 








The merry fect that trod with ours honeysuckl 


That youthful puth all strewed with flowers, 


to be even larger than the Hawash.- The natives 


the Gallas and other South- 
Jook upon the latter as a specics of the vulture 
Traders from Gurague repair to Senjero, 
and during their stay are 
rations from the king, 
The population is 
tian but to have relapsed into heathenism. 
day is a day of rest, and_they keep the feasts of 
Kidua Mcherat and St Michael, but they lave no 
fast days, and circumcision abounds.” 


that another deluge must sweep over the earth, 
and a new race spring up, before we have any 
Somewhere away out in the coun- 
e try we stumble upon a spot that outside looks 
sleep. like one; sweet briars trained over the windows, 
shading the porch, and pervading it 
a pleasant air of quict comfort. Drive by—don’t 


h of goats and fowls; for, like 
‘ican tribes, they 








allowed * dirgo,’ or daily 
ust as is the custom al 
said to have been Ch 


Sun- 










as for trafile. 





vs. Homes.—We are afraid 


dead or alive.” 


Have'past-—each pulse, each throb has fled, go in. You'll find young gentlemen not yet in isfacti 
They moulder with the forgotten dead. their teens there too, and young ladies dressed | Stisfaction. 


like fashion-plates, 


A fe’ re ii ‘ . . = 
WwW more suns shall rise and ect, ‘mother ” keeps up a running accompaniment in 
the kitchen, scouring tins and cleaning the pan- 


A few more storms and trials met, 
And we shall grect them on that shore 


Where death is lite forever more. cake griddle. 


Ethereal through the distant spheres, 
Unchecked by thought, nor wet by tears. . . 
ing things. 


A few more beatings of the heart— Granted—in houses, 
Then all is still—we, too, must part 
From friends we love; the sun has set, 
Then death and victory both are met. 
Gero. C. TYRRELL. 





nuisance. 


stain the damask, 
such an enormous 





Gleanings from the Press. 


seecesee ORIGIN OF THE JAPANESE.—Every- 
at this time pecu- 
vtch, from the 


world. 





The following s! 





Se 


in of this nation, which very few of our readers, children are rapidly 


‘ J ae You'll also find the parlors fall of etagerics, and 
ants jike the fading light away, the etagerics full of Mail, expensive ery and 

e're passing to avother day— that there isn’t a place where a little wandering 
child could rest the sont of' its foot without break- 
Nurseries for children did you say? 


they are welcome anywhere; in houses they are a 
In homes there is nothing too good for 
them to enjoy; in houses they soil the carpets and 
and break the china bought at 


homes they can eat with “ father and mother;” in 
houses they must dine with Bridget, with whom 
father and mother would not eat a meal for the 
In homes mother puts them to bed, and 
“tucks them up,” and hears their prayers; in 


and playing the piano, while 
of thelr daily life. 


of thieves. 


but not in homes. In homes 


tobacco. 


expense for company. — In 





tight by a cord 


sleeps for sometime. 





The Lebashi (thi 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


upon a remonstrance against his milkin, 
snuffy fingers, he stopped short in his work, and 
went off haughtily with his beasts. 
the next day with the majesty of offended dignity, 
and it was not without many apologies and much 
coaxing that he was persuaded to go on serving 
people who had presumed to think his 
filement. ‘Ihe streets were for general uses as well 
I¢ was common to sec a man draw 
out his knife when his pig proved unruly, and con- 
vert the animal into pork on the spot. v 

then buy some furze at a neighboring shop, kindle 
a fire in the middle of the street and. 
and embowel the carcase. 


It was simply 
tion of whether it was easier to get the pig home 


sesseess AN ABRSSINIAN THIEF-CaTCHER.—In 
Dr. Krapf’s “Travels and Researches in Kastern 
Africa,” we find a very amusing account of the 
operations of » Shoa detective. 1 

ian system, the thief-taker is always sure to give 


“The superstition of the Abessinians is immcas- 
urably great, and its workings pervade every act 
Very noticeable and peculiar 
are the means employed in Shoa for the detection 
catcher) is much 
feared, and belongs to the servants of the state. 
When a theft has been committed the sufferer gives 
information to this official, upon which he sends 
his servant a certain dose of black meal, com- 
pounded with milk, on which he makes him smoke 
Tho servant is thrown into a state of 
frenzy, in which state he gocs from house to 
house, crawling on his hands und feet like one out 
of his mind. After he has smelt about at a num- 
ber of houses, the Lebashi all the time holding him 
tened round the body, he goes 
at last into a house, lays on its owner’s bed and 
His master then rouses him 
with blows, and he awakes and arrests the owner 
of the house, who is forthwith dragged before the 





ently, that a continual desire is felt more and more 
to unite the branches of this tree, more and more 
to engraft like on like. The title or courtesy of 
‘Moutrere,’ by which European sovereigns address 
cach other, is to become ultimately a complete 
reality.” 


with 


He passed by 


: +: Carmanine IL or Russ1a.—The affairs 
of the United Colonics were at that time under dis- 
cussion in the heart of the Russian empire, the an- 
cient city of Moscow, and the court of Catharine 
the Second. The ruling opinion in Russia demand- 
ed the concentration of all power in one hand. 

From the moment the empress set her foot on Rus- 
sian soil it became her fixed purpose to scize the 
absolute sway and govern alone. Though she 
nixed trifling pastime with application to business 

and for her recreation sought the company of the 
young aud the very gay, she far excelled those 
around her in industry and knowledge. Frederic¢ 
said of her, that she had an infinity of talent and 
no religiou; yet she went to the Greck church and 
Played the devotee. Distinguished for vivacity of 
thought and judgment, for the most laborious at- 
tention to affuirs, very proud of the greatness and 
power of her empire, her intercourse with all her 
subjects was marked by mildness and incompara- 
ble grace; and she made almost ineredible exer- 
tions as a monarch to be useful even to the mean- 
est, to benefit the future as well as the present age, 
‘Tragedy, comedy, music, wearied her; she had no 
taste but ‘to build, or to regulate her court; no 
passion but to rule and to make a great name; 
and this Ied her to undertake too much herself? 
without sufficient aid trom her ministers. In the 
crowd of the ambitious, who were all eager for 
advancement and favor, she compared herself to 
a hare worried by many hounds; and among an 
unscrupulous nobility in a land which was not that 
of her birth, she was haunted by a fecling of inse- 
curity, and revealed a secret unrest and discontent 
of soul. But those around her were not offended 
at the completeness with which she belonged to a 
century represcnting the supremacy of the senses; 


snuff a de- 





He would 


ge, scrape 
a ques- 





By the Abessin- 


ind the prayers, and. 











es! y a) Si efore :—** ve . + om 
loubtless, have ever seen before:—“ Many have | sucha terrible inconvenience, 


supposed that the Japanese are descended from | to be sure, when an heir is necessnry: 
the Chinese; but it is not so. The evidences are wag OUT SAS. ROC OARALY 5 
that they are an original nation. The language : ° 

oe Bist garansiat suUage | come into the world, dwarfed men and women— 
of the two people ae enurely aiterents pot I cons) jittle lay figures which mama used to try the Jast 
struction and pronunciation. So the religion of | new fashion on, until they are old cnough to come | * 


the two nations differed. The original religion of | + ie orene 
Japan was the Sintoo, the gods and idols of which into their property. 
were Sin and Kame. Buddhism, which now pre- 


ty-six years atter the birth of Christ. Chinese | ners. 


considerable trade between the two empires prior | was accustomed, at 
to 1637, after which it was restricted. 


Japan, which had long before flourished in China. 


Keemfer, besides these reasons for denying that | ing duke—lmd very little tas 


the Chinese and Japanese are the same people in- | abox at the opera, simply becau: 
A great man was he for presiding at public 


habiting different countries, inclincs to the opin- | ion. 


brought the people, who then dwelt in the plains | scene, and wholly 





eral opinion is that the Japanese belonged origi-| I shall break 
inally to the great Tartar race. 
too limited, however, to solve the question satis- | cd. 


houses, Bridget undresses them, tells them never 
scures them to sleep with 
-headed giant. ! 
roing out of fashion; they are | pis ass 
be IDhiay ara colerstead and is foreed to pay, whether he is innocent or 
) , 


priests, and they make the victim of the robbery 
swear that he will not assess ut more than the real 
value the articles stolen. The person into whose 
house the entry was made is regarded as a thicf, 





In_houses 





but even | fuilty. No wonder that the population tremble 
vi 


n the Lebashi is seen in the street, and that 





was a refinement of di 





the spiritual life that diffused itself over her form 
ight in physical pleasures; 
the blandishments of her manner, the smiles on 
her face, the flowers on her breast, covered fiery 
Passions that coursed riotously through her veins, 


then they do not seem to be born ba 


teeeeees RovAL MAN ERs.—High birth and ele- 


vails, was not introduced into the empire until fif-| vated station do not always promote good man- |} ti 
x The Philadelphia Press tells a very good | have discovered. it. 
settled in Japan in the seventh year of the eighth | story of a rebuke to the late Duke of Cambridge | had an opportunity of watching closely this opera- 
monarch of the empire, Kokem, and there was | by the charming singer, Jenny Lind. 
They intro-| performances, to disturb the audience by loud 


duced and communicated by these sparse settle-| talking and riotous behaviour. We have italicized | G. 
ments, from time to time, the arts and sciences to | an Irishism at the close: 


hies, but to | Whe 
everybody trie: 











convinced hims' 





own, and to com 


concerts and other musical 





te for music, and had | ming snakes. 












wntity of wine, th 








to 
ving during the 
regardless of the performs 





t| shook his rattles, pla 
about his neck. 





per, and several speci 








factorily. The empire of Japan has two emperors | the role of Amina, La Sommambula, the old and | and actnally kissing him. 


—one ecclesiastical and the other secular. 

first is called Mikado, and resides in Mikao. 
is the first-in rank, and is regarded with excessive | queen, who wa: 
veneration, but has no poli 








of which five are taken from the hereditary vassal | th 


princes, and eight from the hereditary nobility be-| several hundred persons. 
This Council of State | however, as if to brave itout. A gentle 


verns in the name of the emperor—Ziogoon. | pit jumped up on a seat, and ina loud Yo 
n earnest manner called out, ‘Who disturbs the | tw 


* Governor of the Empire,’ to whom the others are | audience? Who but that old man with the star on | 1 u u tc 
subordinate. There ure numerous other inforior | his breast? Do we pay him forty thousand pounds | which bit the dog fiercely. When the dog wa 


officials, but the empire is ruled by those already | year to annoy the public in the oy 


low the rank of princes. 


mong these councillors there is one called the | an 


named; and while the laws are sanguinary—death | T 


= 


world.” 
seseeees THE Kincpom or SensEro.—Of this 


we 


inging. 


interesting facts, which we re-produce from his 
volume, The information gathered by Dr. Krapf } tend, 
is minute, and in every instance reliable. He ex’ 
hibits the patience of his countrymen in investi- b 
gating thoroughly every object of inquiry, and the | of the style of li 
result is a mass of highly important facts, is given in Les 








kingdom of Senjero, which formerly consisted of) win 
sixtecn provinces, but is now, it appears, depend- 
ent on Enarea, as Abba Bogibo, in conjunction 


lization, 1749, 


Gc: 





whom [I became acquainted at Ankober, gave me 
the following information respecting this unknown. 
country. The capital of Senjero, which stands 
upon a hill, is called Anger. i 
king of tho country is Amo, and he is a great 
friend to his soldiers, but not to the poor people. 
The succession to the throne is hereditary, and 
not dependent on the flight of a vulture or a hee, 
as, according to the report of a priest of Gurague, 
I had been led to imagine. It was a custom in 
Senjero, after the death of a king, he said, for the 
chief men of the kingdom to assemble outside the 
building inan open field, and wait till a valture 
or an insect sottied on one of the assembly; and 


window-frames. 


fur-tippets and 


for their meals. 
adapted to the 





ed king. As the African racers attach great impor- 


have heen within the limits of possibility. 
ople of Senjero have to fight on all sides with 
Wolamo, 





The | portly duke went on in this manner. 
He | by his talk the vocal. 
$s present, stretched a little out of | h 
power whatever. | her box to ascertain the cause. Jenny Lind simply | y 
The second is called the Zioyoon, who resides at | looked at the duke’s box, and the queen turning | i 
Yeddo. He commands the army, has the revenues | round, followed her look, and saw the culprit who | five minutes. _ thei 
at his disposal, is emperor de facto, and visits the | was speaking loudly to some people in a neighbor- | box, every one satisfied of ono thing, that is, his 
Miakado once in seven years with great pomp and | ing box. ‘The eyes of all the andience w 
pageantry. A Council of State consists of thirteen, | at once to the Duke of Cainbridge, who certainly 


teeeeees LISBON IN 1799.—A very queer account 


ie’s “ Recollections,” just issued. 
“Yo the south-east of Enurea lies the powerful | Speaking of the comforts they enjoyed during the 

rx in the capital of Portugal, in the year of 
), she says: 
“The family occupied half a floor in a four- 
with Limmu and Jimmna, is said to have invaded | storied house. The rain descended in torrents, 


it and mado it tributary. A slave at Seujero with | with little interruption, for weeks together, and 
was driven through the crevices of the ill-fitting 


the shoes they took off over nizht were covered 
The name of the| with the bluc mould iu the morning, The clothes 
in the bureau, the books on the table, nay, the ta- 
ble itself, all got mouldy. As the rooms were with- 
out fireplaces, the women were compelled by the 
cold to sit the whole of the day in thetr pelisses, 


and great couta. 
bed immediately after breakfast, und only got up 
. In every country the houses are 


‘sion is made in the sweet south aguiust inclemen- 


he to whom this happened was unanimously elect- { cies of weather. 
“The demand for cleanliness was resented by a 


tance to birds and their cries, such a custom wonld 1 Portuguese us an insult. A dirty old man, with a] single exception, 
The | girdle of tin measures around his waist, drove a 
| cow, a couple of she-assex, und some goats through: 
Enarea, Goma, and with the Gallus.| the streets, und milked them at the door of his 
‘The river Kibbo is said to mark the boundary, und | customers. He was an inveterate suuff-taker, and 


















ne 














speaks 


ing and housekeeping in Lisbon 





Prince Freder 


So excessive was the damp that 


rapher, 


bonnets, and the men in their hats 
Often the family went back to 


prevailing climate, and little provi- 











e directed | complete control over them. 
“A small stout dog, at least four years old, was 
en become fully aware that he was ‘spotted’ by | then brought in, when Mr. Wirsen took out the 
Ue continued talking, | rattlesnakes, and in an instant their rattles were 
vn in the |in motion, and the anger of the snake aroused. 
ice, and in | Mr. W. held him in his hand while he bit the dog 
ice. He then coiled the rattlesnake around his 
, and took out the cotten-mouth mot 


to be on good terms with him, as 
there is uo saying when he may make his appear- 
ance in a house, The King of Shona is said to have 
fof the truth of this matter by 
ordering one of his pages to steal a garment of his 
it in the house of an inhabi- 
rant of Ankober, where the Lebashi is reported to 
Ou the 31st of July, 1841, I 


The duke | tion of thief-catching in the streets of Ankober.” 


Snake Ciarminc.—A Swede named 
F. Wirsen recently gave an exhibition before 
the faculty of the Medical College, at Atlanta, Ga., 
“Phe late Duke of Cambridge — the dinner eat- | to convince them that there is such a thing as char- 
His operations are thus described 
t was the fash-| by the Atlanta Intelligencer :— 
“A Dox containing some twenty-five snakes, 
ion that the Japanese are descendants of the first | dinners, at which he would eat as much as five and | among which was a rattle-snuke with seven rattles, 
inhabitants of Babylon, and their language one of | drink as much as ten ordinary people: Leaving | a large cotton-mouth mocassin, the copperhead or 
those which God, as » punishment, and for the|the table, full of beef and flushed, but scarcely i 
confusion of its vain and conccited builders, in-| flurried by an cnormous q 
fused into the minds of those who built the tower | royal duke—uncle to Queen 
of Babel. Ho thinks that the confusion of tongues | to the opera, probably art 


rattlesnake’s pilot, two different species of the vi- 
of water mocassin, was 
—would drive | opened. Le took first the rattlesnake in his hand, 
yed with him, and coiled him 
s He next took the cotton-mouth 

of Shinar, to separate and be dispersed over the} would call out to his friends across the house, | mocassin, and went through the same mancuvers 
world. This is an ingenious theory; but the gen-|‘ Ah, Devonshire, glad to see you! or ‘ Cardigan, 
st with you to-morrow,’ and so on. | I 
Information is | Being a ‘ royal highness,’ he was actually tolerat- | around his neck, shoulders and head, playing with 
. One night when Jenny Lind was performing | him, touching his whiskers with their tongues, 
Ie put them on the 

Disturbed | floor, and tormented them ina way that we should 
ist. suddedly paused, and the | call cruel, but not one of them attempted to bite 
him, or to show the slightest anger, no matter 
what he did. Me picked them all up, and put them 
juto his bosom, where they crawled and coiled for 
They were then restored to. their 


with him and so on through with all the others. 
le had at one time the whole twenty 


house? | ten, and he appeared in excellent health before, he 
ree groans for the Duke of Cambridge!’ The |Jooked dull and drooped, and died in an hour. 
being the penalty in most cases of offence—the | call was unaumiously complicd with, every eye | This was to all 2 most satisfactory evidence that 
whole system is a government of spies, and as ab- | being fixed upon the portly prince, and at last he | the snakes were venomous but perf 


solute as any, if not the most absolute in the |sncaked out of the box, followed by his wii 
aughter, and not until then did she resume her 


It was said that the queen was preatly 
* annoyed at her uncle’s rudeness, and told him so. 
unknown country Dr. Krapf procured some highly | T¢ js ceartain that, ever after, he avoided yoiny to the 
opera, and behaved very well when compelled to at- 


nd | and harmless in the hands of Mr. Wirsen.” 


+ MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
—In regard to the rumor that the Prince of Wales 
is about to be married, the London Spectator thas 


“There is a rumor abroad about the forthcoming 
matrimonial alliance of the heir apparent to the 
British throne with a princess of Prussia. German 
newspapers, solemn always and full of erudition, 
inform us that all the particulars of this 
have long been determined—arranged at the time 
of the nuptuals of our princess 
ck William of Prus 
settled, we are given to unde 
should be a ‘double marriage’ between th 
families of Grent Britton and Hohenzollern; such 
double marriage as was contemplated a century 
ago by the then monarchs of England and Prus- 
sia, but unfortunately broken off ac the eleventh 
hour, to the great grief of » certain 
Frederick, no less than of his latest British biog- 
Indeed, history tells us that German 
princes have always been very fond of arranging 
these cross-alliances, as we might call them; and 
that it is owing to the principle which they involve 
that the whole of European royalty is at the pre: 
ent moment one vast family of brothers, siste! 
and cousius. The Emperor Napoleon is, we be: 
lieve, the only monarch of the western world not 
directly related to this august family; though even 
he, by means of more or less cousinship, 
what drawn toward the mystic circles. With this 
it it is such, the whole of the 
royal houses of Europe form but one family, all 
the members of which are blood relations. 
stock or root of this funily is in Germany — the 
‘fatherland’ pre-eminently—and it is there appar- 








seseeeee A PARALLEL TO THE GARABALDI Ex- 

PEDITION.—In April, 1815, the adventurous and 
chivalric Murat, the brother-in-lawof the great 
Emperor Napoleon, made a daring and gallant at- 
tempt to overthrow the Bourbon dynasty of Nuples, 
and seat himself upon the throne, where he hi 
been king from 18U8 to 1814, He landed upon the 
island of Naples, not accompanied as Gurabaldi 
was, by a strong military force, but with a very 
few attendants. He imagined that the people 
would everywhere rise in his favor and that the 
military would desert the Bourbon standard for 
our own. The public sentiment was, undoubtedly, 
in his favor, but it was paralyzed by fear, an 
found no vent in public expression. The enter 
prise met with a miserable miscarriage. The 
magnifticent Murat, whose white plume was al 
ways seen waving in the thickest of every battle, 
and who, by his brilliant courage and striking 
personal quilities, had risen from the position of & 
stuble boy to a General and Marshal of France and 
ples—who had been united in marriage 

vr of the Emperor Napoleon—who was 
identified with the history and ever memorable 
achievements—was taken prisouer and shot by the 
military of the Bourbons. His fate is éne of the 
most mournful and melancholy episodes in Euro- 
ng} pean history. His son, Achilles, came to this 
country and became a wealthy planter in Florida. 
Since the accession of Louis Napoleon to the 
throne of France he has returned to that country, 
but some of the family are yet in Florida. 
Should Garabaldi be suc ulin his designs of 
driving the Bourbons from Naples, it is possible 
that the Murat dynasty may be restored. Such & 
movement, it is believed, would have the counte- 
nance and support of Lonis Napoleon. Shortly af- 
ter Murat’s failure, Napoleon himself started from 
Elba on a simil: ixsion to regain the throne of 
France. He was at first more successful than Mu- 
rat; but met in the end almost as dark a fate in 
the overthrow of Waterloo and the humiliation of 
St. Uelena. 
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seeeeeee A ROMANCE IN MarBLe.—More than 
, | & year ago—before the Tuscan Hapspurg fled from 
Florence—an English gentleman entered the noble 
church of Santo Maria Novella. The marble floor , 
was littered with rubbish. Monks were superin- 
tending, masons pulling to pieces the splendid in- 
ternal decorations of the church. The singing- 
gallery, a beautiful and precious work of Italian 
art—2 masterpiece of Baccio d’Agnolo—lay in 
fragments on the ground: it had been bought, the 
gentleman heard, for little more than old marble, 
by a dealer, Signor Freppa of Florence, aud was 
about to be resold to a French builder, with a view 
to its being placed as a balcony, with its Lily of 
the Florentine Republic and the motto “ Libertas, 
in one of those fantastic houses which the hideous 
taste of the second empire has introduced into the 
snbucbs of Paris. The Englishman saw his 
chance, and secured the work for three hundred 
and fifty pounds. Ina few weeks the Italian Haps- 
burg fled from his capital; with him fell the rei 

of the monk and jobber; the old lily and the old 
liberty sprang once more into fashion and power. 
A popular government made an enquiry as to the 
pretended restorations going on in the Florentine 
churches, particularly in the Church of, Santa 
Maria Novella. The sale of the marble singing- 
gallery—its removal to England—camo to light. 
Baron Ricasoli ordered 2 public prosecution to be 
instituted against the clergy for faving alienated 

a noble work of art, which state prosecution ix still 
pending. Meanwhile, the beautiful gallery itself, 
with its republican devices, has been added to the 
accumulating treasures of’ the South Kensington 
Museum, . 


tresses A Suspecren Wiren.—A Rio Grande 
city correspondent of the Texas Ranchero gives the 
following little history, which sounds as if itrelated 
to the days of Salem witeheraft and Puritan super- 
“ An ee letter, howover, is dated February 
23d, 1860,” 

“There is aman living at Camargo, (villa nueva) 
named Ambrosio Kamicrez, who has been for some 
time suffering from a loathsome disease, AS he 
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and take her to Camargo. 
most brutal manner. 


majesty’s consul. 


boat-hook into its flank. 





which have hitherto been 


presented to the spectator. 


seum. 





ner. 
Ask no woman her age. 


zaar—nothing but silver. 


placed in his power, 
ill in the night! 


and you are lost. 





you dye your whisker 





chances for retaliation! 





“fast” or “slow. 





by fretting; you only v 


tembe 









man, It effe 
the man who is possessed 
other against whom it is di 
buman heart. 














has been unable to recover by the medical treat- 
ment he has reccived, both himself and wife con- 
eluded he had been bewitched by an offensive wo- 
man named Antonio Alanis, An American 
zen, and a resident of Koma, or a few miles from 
Roma Marias Ramierez, the father of this Ambro- 
sio Ramicrez, who is one of the most wealthy Mex- 
icans on the river, owning a large tract of land 
and much stock on this side, sent a purty of men 
to the house of the poor Antonio Alanis to kidnap 





This they did in the 


They lassoed her and drag- 
ged her on the ground until they feared she would 
die, and they not be able to get her to Camargo. 
They beat one of her daughters badly for interfer- 
ing to protect her poor mother; shot at another 
for the samo reason, but finally succeeded in taking 
the old woman across at Roma. She was taken to 
Camargo, severely beaten, and her body stuck full 
of thorns of prickly pear, and this beating was re- 
peated as soon as she recovered sufficiently to be 
able to endure it, for the space of some two weeks. 
This treatmeht of the witch did not, however, im- 
prove the health of the Gallico, and the witch 
doctor then told them that they must burn her; 
that the sick man had pigeon bones in his head, 
and that as soon as the witch commenced burning 
the bones would protrude, and he (the witch doc- 
tor) would then pull them out, and this was actual- 
ly done. The poor woman was tied up and corn 
shucks lighted under her feet, aud sho kept in this 
horrid torture until she was so badly burned that 
there remained no possible chance of her recovery, 
and I understand, she soon afterward dicd.” 


srrseses ANOTHER Hirrororamus.—The Roy- 
al Zoological Society has received another rarity 
in the animal kingdom, in the shape of a young 
hippopotamus, presented by Mr. Petherick, her 
y This valuable acqui: 
Zoological Society is an object of great curiosity, 
being the second animal of' the kind that has ever 
been brought alive into this country, and, indeed, 
into Europe, with the exception of one that was 
brought to Rome in the third century by the km- 
peror Gordian the Third, for the commemoration 
of the Secular Games. Its rarity is to be account- 
ed for by the great danger that attends its capture. 
Even in Egypt, the land of its nativity, the hippo- 
potamus is so far removed from the observation of 
meu that the animal possessed by the Zoological 
Society created intense wonder and interest all 
along the route to Alexandria. When discovered 
the calf made a rush to the water, and nearly es- 
caped, owing to the slipperiness of its skin, and 
was only secured by one of the men striking the 
It is now only two years 
old, and its massive proportions indicate the enor- 
mous power which will be developed in its maturer 
growth; and the grotesque expression of its physi- 
Ognomy far exceeds all that can be imagined from 
the stuffed specimens in museums, and the figures 


iton to the 





ublished from the rem- 


iniscence of travellers. The mouth is remarkable, 
even in its present extreme youth, for the peculiar 
upward direction of the corners toward the eyes, 
which combined with the breadth and massiveness 
of the muzzle, give that organ a most grotesque 
and striking character in whatever position it is 


At certain moments, 








the whole aspect of the head suggests to one the 
idea of what may have been the resemblance of 
some of the gigantic extinct Batrachians, the relics 
of a former world, whose fossil bones excite our 
wonder so powerfully whenever we wander into 
the galleries of Paleonology in the British Mu- 


: Rures ror SELF-GovERNMENT. — 
Always sit next to the carver, if you cun, at din- 


Be civil to all rich uncles and aunts. 
Take no notes or gold with you to a fancy ba- 


Your oldest hat, of course, for an evening party. 
Don’t play chess with a widow. 
Pull down the blind before you put on your wig. 
Make friends with the steward on board a steam- 
er; there’s no knowing how soon you may be 


In every strange house it is well to inquire where 
the brandy is kept — only think if you were taken 


Never answer a crossing-sweeper. Pay him or 
else pass silently and quickly along. One word 


Keep your own secrets. Tell no human being 
Never offend 2 butler—the wretch has too many 


Write not one letter more than you can help. 
The man who keeps up a large correspondence 
a martyr, tied not to the stake but to the post. 

Wind up your conduct like your watch once 
every day, examining minutely whether you are 


treeeees A Sunny Temper.—You gain nothing 
ste your strength by it. 
Choose your work, plan as skillfully as you can, 
pat your whole heart iuto what you are about to 
do, and leave the rest toa kind Providence that 
overlooks not a single one of us. 
how many years of your life are mortgaged by this 
habit of worrying? And, after all, what does it | maintained them, in principle as well as pra 
accomplish? How does it help you on? 
much strength does it bring to you in your labor . og mouarchial or 
and exertions? None—ngne whatever. 
all the time throws to the surf 
“mire and dirt” of the nature 
bine the best elements, and help them work to- 
gether to the best advantage, but only the worst, | 
and gives them alone all the chan 

A beautiful, sunny temper is no sign of weak- 
ness, a8 Many suppose, but of streng 
mony of character. It shows that there is a power 
seated at the centre of the being, that knows how 
to administer the government. 

Lord Clarendon’ wrote of anger, that it is the 
most impotent passion that occupies the mind of 
nothing it goes about, and hurts 


Do you know 


How 


A rufied 


‘ace the 





and bar- 





by it more than any 


ted. 





He knew the 


The worst of anger is, if you give 
the reins to it for once, it is still more difficult for 
you tu keep them yourself the nes 
surrender robs you of your own power, and makes 
over just so much of it to the enemy, 


t time; every 


But a 
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cheerful temper is like the genial sun, in whose 
warm rays all men like to bask. 
such may not, perhaps, make as many stare and 
trembie at his barbed phrases of satire or scorn, 
but he will certainly make more devoted and lov- 
ing friends, and, what is more, be very sure to 


keep them. 


sreerses Toe STOMACH AND THE Mrxp.—Much 
of our conduct depends, no doubt, remarks 2 co- 
temporary, upon the character of the fuod we eat. 
Perhaps, indeed, the nature of our meals govern: 
the nature of our impulses more thau we are i 
clined to adinit, because few of us relish the aban- 
donment of our iden of free agency. Bonaparte 
used to attribute the Joss of one of’ his battles to a 
poor dinner, which at the time disturbed his di- 
gestion. How many of our misjudgments—how 
many of our deliberate errors—how many of our 
unkindnesses, our cruelties, our acts of thought- 
lessness and recklessness, may be actually owing 
to a cause of the same character? 

We eat something that deranges the condition 
of the system. Through the stomachic nerve that 
derangement immediately affects the brain. Mo- 
roseness succecds amiability; and under its influ- 
ence we do that which would shock our sensibility 
at any other moment. Or, perhaps a gastric irreg- 
ularity is the common result of an over-indulgence 
in wholesome food, or a inoderate indulgence in 
unsuitable food. The liver is afflicted. In this 
affliction the brain profoundly sympatbizes. The 
temper is sourced; the understanding is narrowed; 
prejudices are strengthened; generous impulses 
are subdued; selfishness, originated by physical 
disturbances which perpetually distract the mind’s 
attention, becomes a chronic mental disorder; the 
fecling of charity dies out; we live for ourselves 
alone; we have no care for others. And all this 
counge of nature is the consequence of injudicious 














: STARVATION AND CANNIBALISM.—The 
wreck is announced at Lloyd’s of the ship Con- 
stant, from Sydney for Manilla, on a sunken reef, 
in latitude 4.45 N., longitude 155.58 E. The ship 
appears to have broken up almost immediately 
afterwards, the crew escaping in the boats, with 
but scarcely any provisions or water. For days 
and days, exposed to a scorching sun, they suffer- 
ed fearfully, and the horrors they subsequently 
endured were of a character almost unheard of. 
They left the wreck in the boats on the 17th of 
July. From that time till the 1st of September 
they visited several islands in the hope of obtaining 
food and succor, but failed. They then resolved to 
draw lots as to which of them should sacrifice his 
life for their benefit, and after five day’s delilera- 
tion they killed one of the negroes,and his body was 
quickly devoured. Some days afterwards they re- 
solved to murder another uegro for the same pur- 
pose. The man, aslecp at the time, waking up and 
hearing of their intention, attempted to escape by 
jumping overboard. A shot fired by one of the 
crew killed him on the spot, and his body was 
eaten. In this horrible manner the wretched men 
subsisted till the 20th of September, when they 
were picked up and landed at Sourabaya, most of 
them being in a shocking state. 

sreovses SumMrT OF SanispurY Srire.—The 
papers from time to time note the circumstance 
that some daring person has climbed this spire to 
oil the weathercock. This is a dangerous feat, as 
the top of the spire is four hundred and four feet 
from the ground. It is ascended by ladders for 
about three-fourth of its height, which are fixed 
inside the spire. A small door then opens, and 
the adventurer has to climb the rest of the way by 
ascries of irons, something like the handles of 
flatirons, which are fixed in the stone-work, and 
by which he is able to make his way to the top to 
complete his dizzy work. 

About forty years ago, I am told, some persons 
were assembled at the “ Pheasant,” in Salisbury, 
and were talking about this feat, when a watch- 
maker, by the name of Arnold, who was preseut, 
offered, for a small wager, to ascend to the spire; 
to take with him his tools and a watch; to take 
the watch to pieces on the very top of the spire; to 
clean it prope and bring it down in less than 
an hour. He ‘ordingly climbed the spire, fixed 
his back against the stem of the weathercock, 
completed his task, and descended within the given 
time. 











. +» Wasnineton.— Washington had no 
resemblance whatever to Nap 

a despot. He founded the pol 1 liberty at the 
same time as a national independence of his coun- 
try. He used war only as the means to pe 
Raised to the supreme power without ambition, 
he descended from it without regret, as soon us 
the safety of his country would permit. He is the 
model for all democratic chieti Now you have 
only to exumine his life, his soul, his acts, his 
thoughts, his words; you will not find a single 
mark of condescension, a single moment of indul. 
gence for the favorite ideas of democracy. Ue 
constantly struggicd—struggled even to wearine: 
and to sadness—aguinst its exactions. No man 
was ever more profoundly imbued with the spirit 
of government or with respect for authority. Le 
{ never exceeded the rights of power, according to 
jthe Jaws of his country, but he confirmed and 
ice, 
as he could have done in an 
tocratical state. Ue was one 
jof those who knew that it is no more possible t 
| govern from below in a republic than in an ari 










































as firmly and Joftil 





it docs not com | tocrutical society. 


seeeeess SemMER Sours. —PDhysiological re- 
search has fuily established the fact that acids 
| promote the separation of the bile trom the blood, 
which is then passed from the s 
ease of BuMMer. 

















venting fevers, the prevailing dis of sun 
All fey are Dillious, that is, the bile is in the 
blood. Whatever is antagonistic to fevers is cool- 





ing, and also berries of every description; it is be- 
cause the acidity which they contain aids in separ. 
ating the bile from the blood. Hence the gr 
yearnings for greens and lettuce and sallads 
the early part of spring, these being eaten with 
vinegar; hence the taste for something sour, for 
lemonades on an attack of fever. But this being 
the case it is easy to sce that we nullify the good 











s It is » common saying that fruits are cool- 





The possessor of 














ro eat them in thei 





eat enough to hurt us, 
alone, not taking any 


milk promotive of heal 
milk tends to billiousi 


are passionately fond 
herds use rennet, and 


+ A Liven. 
man away from home, 





suuset and bed time; 

more evil in a single 
whole day’s circuit. T! 
are all compact of tens 


less city, and “ stands 
homes,’ 


taste for reading will al 





times. vil spixits in 
cised and driven away 


the candle. 


minutc—sometimes a] 





how many 


years older than yourse! 
if so, how many of' the: 


did you reciprocate the 


a strawberry mark on 


present going forward to t 
from all the ports of the sister isle has excited the 


attention and: alarm of 


the emigration been so 


emigrant houses state 
so brisk since 1838. 





ready for 





ed statas, 





Ch 


;cuniary means. 


s have been 





and ar 





. Will always be so. 
+ ment than a stimulus t 
they are quite as much 





The youth who inherits wealth is apt to hav 


inade too casy for him. 
with it becaus 
ing no special obj 
hang heav 











them with sugar, or even sweet milk or cream, 
Ir 


inake it sour the sooner, 
termelons on the system. 








ir natural state, fresh, ripe, 


perfect, it is almost impossible to cat too many, to 


, especially if we cat them 
fiquid with them whatever. 








Hence, also, is buttermilk, or even comnion sour 


th in summer time, Sweet 
ness in sedentary people; 


sour inilk is antagonistic. The Grecks and Turks 


of sour milk. The shep- 
the milk dealers alum, to 
Buttermilk acts like wa- 


ARY TasTE.—To a young 
frieudless and forlorn in a 


great city, the hours of peril are those between 


for the moon and stars see 
hour than the sun in his 
‘he poet’s visions of evening 
der and soothing images. 


It brings the wanderer to his home, the child to 
his mother’s arms, the ox to his stall, aud the 
weary laborer to his rest. But to the gentle cat f= 
ed youth who is thrown upon the 1 f 





of a pit 
homeless amid a thousand 


the approach of evening brings with it an 
aching sense of loneliness aud desolation, which 
comes down upon the spirit like darkness upon the 
earth. In this mood, his best impulses become a 
snare to him, and he is led astray because he is 
social, affectionate, sympathetic and warmw-heart- 
ed. If there be a young man thus circumstanced 
within the sound of my voice, let mo say to him 
that books are the friends of the friendless. A 


ways carry you to converse 


with men who will instruct you by their wisdom and 
charm you by their wit, who will soothe you when 
fretted, refresh you when weary, counsel you 
when perplexed, and symputhize with you at all 


the middle ages were oxor- 
by bell, book and candle; 


you want but two of these agents, the book and 





Census CaTecnism.— The questions 
usually asked by the takers of the census are very 


ittle personal. The Cleve- 


jJand Plaindcaler gives the following as a speci- 
men :—“ Did you ever have the measles, and if so, 
?—Are you married, and if 30, how do 
you like it?—Have you « twin brother severai 


1f?—Ilave you parents, and 
m ?—What is your fighting 


weight ?—Which do you like best for light reading, 
‘The Gunmaker of Moscow,’ by Cobb, or the 
President’s last message, by J. B.?—How many 
times has your wife ‘wished she was dead,’ and 


wish ?—Do you 





bought- 


en tobacco ?—Were you ever in the Penitentiary? 
How many empty bottles have you in the house? 
Mow docs your meerschaum color?—How many 
chickens have you, and are they on foot or in the 
shell ?—Also, how many succedaneums ?—Is there 


your left arm?—State how 


much pork, Dutch cheese, popular sovereignty, 
standard poetry, catnip, red flannel, Constitution 
and Union, old junk, perfumery, coal oil, liberty, 
hoop skirt, ete., you have on hand.” 


seceeees EXTRAORDINARY IRISH EXODUS FROM 





ary emigration at 
to the United States direct 


Irish poiiticians and jour- 


nalists, a visit to the Liverpool docks during the 
past few weeks, and to the different emigration 
offices along Waterloo and Regent roads would not 
lead in any degree to diminish the fecling of 
alarm, as at no Period (oF many years past, has 


risk as at present to ports 


in the United States; indeed, some of the leading 


that the trade has not been 
During the present month 


the exodus from the Mersey to the United States 
in passenger ships has been about 9,000 steerage 
passengers, being an averaye of 3,000 weekly, and 
ihe numbers exhibit no ap] 
In addition to the above, several vessels are now 
iy a and at anchor in the river, with not 
less than 1,600 souls on board bound for the Unit- 





cut signs of decrease, 


. + Tue Power or Money.—Tho greatest 
things which have been done for the world have 
not been accomplished by rich men or by sub- 
scription lists, but by men ge’ 


rally of small pe- 
ianity was propagated 





over half the world by men of the poorest class; 
and the greatest thinkers, discovei 





imventors, 
men of no wealth, many of 


; them little raised above the condition of manual 
labor in point of worldly ci 
Riches are oftener an impedi-j 





‘umstances. And it 
‘oaction, and in many cases 
a misfortune as a blessing. 
life 
ted. 





3 and he soon grows sa 


e he bas nothing left to desire. Hav- 
t to strugyle for, he finds time 
on his hands; he remains morally and 


spiritually asleep; and his position in society is 


oftener no higher than 
which the tide floats, 





than that of a polypus over 


sereeees A PoInteD SERMON.—Many a dis- 
course of an hour’s length is not half as impressive 
as the following from an eccentric English Divine: 


“ Be sober, grave, 





) Should always keep on 
1. Your wife. 

2. Your stomach, 
3. Your conscience. 

IL. If you wish to 


em, thus pre-: happiness, preserve them by temperance. 





perance produce: 
| 1. Domestic misery. 
2. Premature death. 
3. Infidelity. 





ttle: 


temperate.”"—Titus ii, 9. 


I. There are three companions with whom you 


good terms : 


enjoy peace, long life and 
Intem- 


To make these points clear, I refer you: 
To the Newgate Calendar. 


2. To the hospitals, lunatic assylums, and work- 


houses. 


3. To the past experience of what you have 





Reader, decide! whi 
perance, with hapy 





seen, read and suffered, in mind, body and estate, 


h will you choose? ‘Tem: 
3 and jong life, or intem- 


effects of fruits and berries in proportion as we eat | perance, with misery and premature death? 





+++. Eanty INFLUENCES.—There can be no 
greater blessing than to be born in the light and 
air ofa cheerful, loving home. It not only ensures 
a happy childhood: there be health and a good 
constitution—but it almost makes sure a virtnous 
and happy manhood, and a fresh, young heart in 
old age. I think it every parents duty to make 
their children’s childhood full of love and of child- 
hood’s proper joyousness; and I never see clildven 
destitute of them through poverty, faulty tempers, 
or wrong notions of their parents, without a heart- 
ache. Not that all the appliances which weulth 
can buy are necessary to the free aud Lappy un- 
folding of childhood in body, mind or heart— 
quite otherwise, God be thanked; but children 
miust at least have love inside the house and fresh 
air and good play and some good companions ont- 
side—otlierwise yuung life runs the greatest dan- 
ger in the world of withering, or xrowing stunted 
or sour and wrong, or at best prematurely old an 
turned inward on itself. 


. + Unwisz Mrn.—The following are a 

few of the characters coming under this head: 
The jealous man who poisons his own banquet, 

and eats it. i 
The miser that starves himself to death that his 

heirs may fenst. 

The slanderer, who tells tales, and gives bis ene- 

mies a chance to prove him a liar. 

The self-conceited man, who attaches more con- 

sequence to dignity than to common sense. 

fhe proud man, who falls in the estimation of 

sensible observers in proportion as he rises in his 

own, 

The envious man, who cannot enjoy life and 

prosperity because others do. : 

The dishonest man, who cheats his own soul 

more Vitully than he does his fellow-men. 























Tuat’s 80.—Heaven help the man 
who thinks he can dodge “ enemies ” by trying to 
please everybody. If such an individual ever suc- 
ceeded we should be glad to know it. Not that wo 
belicve in a man’s going through the world trying 
to find a beam to knock his head against; disput- 
ing every man’s opinion; fighting and elbowing 
and crowding all who differ from him. That 
again is another extreme. Other people have a 
right to their own opinions, so have you; don’t 
fail into the error of supposing they will respect 
you more for turning your coat every day to 
match theirs. Wear your own colors, spite of 
wind and weather, storm or sunshine. It costs 
the vacillating and irresolute ten times the trouble 
to wine and shuffle and twist, than it does honest, 
manly independence to stand his ground. So says 
the Schenectady Star, and so say we. 








+++ Farewert Dinyer.—On the 3d of 
March, 1797, Washington gave a farewell dinner, 
to which many of the leading persons at the sent 
of government were invited. These were chietly 
the oflicers of government and members of the dir 
plomatic corps, with their wives. Bishop White, 
whose sister was the wife of Robert Morris, avas 
present, and described seme of’ the events of the 
banquet. 

“During the dinner,” wrote the bishop, “ much 
hilarity prevailed; but on the removal of the cloth 
it was put an end to by the president—certainly 
without design. Javing filled his glass, he ad- 
dressed the company, with a sinile on his counte- 
nance, saying,— Ladies and gentleman, this is the 
last time [shall drink your health asa public man. 
Ido it with sincerity, and wishing you all possible 
happiness.’ There was an end to all hilarity; and 
the cheeks of Mrs. Liston, wife of the British inin- 
ister, were wet with tears.” 





treseees EXAGGERATION.—Genera] Daumas, in 
his work entitled “The Sahara of Algicrs,” re- 
peats soine assertions made to him by an Arab, 
which, although full of exaggeration, give an idea 
of the quickness of’ sense displayed by this people, 
who rival, in that respect, the aborigines of North 
America, so graphicaliy deseribed by Cooper. 

“Tam considered,” said the Arab, “as rather 
near-sighted. Yet I can distiuzuish a sheep from 
a goat at a distance ofa day’s journey. [knowa 
{man who can smell the smoke of a pipe, or of 
meat cooking at the distance of thirty leagnes in 
the desert. We recognize each other by our tracks 
in the sand; and when a stranger crosses our 
country we know it by his footmarks, for no one 
tribe walks like another. We can tell by the track 
of a bare whether it isa male or female—and if 
the latter whether it is with young. By looking at 
a date-stone, we can tell the tree on which the fruit 
grew.” 




















. + Buack Tea amp Green.—Sir John 
| Bowring, at a recent lecture in Glasgow, touched 
upon the trade, and the withdrawal of the mo- 
nopoly—the trade being much more than tripled— 
the quality, instead of being deteriorated, being 
much better than it was, and the price, instead of 
being higher, being very much lower. If they 
would give to a Chinaman green tea he would 
consider himself insulted. Green tea! [tr was 
painted with Prnssian blue, China ink and gypsum. 
Of tea, he found that forty-seven million pound: 
went to Great Britain, of which thirt: Vv 
lions were black tea, and ten millions green, so 
that the sensible people were in the ratio of four 
to one. To the States there were sent 

















Chited St 
twenty-three million of pounds of ereen tea, and 
only one and a quarter millions of black. 


sreeeses A Cur Tover. 
rent among the Celestials of a great 
who was able to sit all day at table, and after cou- 
suming what would have been suflicient 10 drive 
the reason out of half-a dozen men, would rise up 
perfectly sober. The emperor, hearing the fame 
of this great drinker, asked him to dinner, that ho 
might test his marvellous powers, As the story 
goes, the king had ordered a hallow figure to be 
cast In bronze, of the exact size and model of this 
man, and, as the wine was served, for cach cup 
that the guest drank, a similar cup was poured 
into the top of the head of the image. This went 
on for some hours, until at length the bronze statue 
overflowed, while the zucst continued at the table, 
and rose from it perfectly sober! 














wine-drinker, 














seeee+ He who gi pleasure meets with it. 
i Kindness is the bond of friendship, and the book 
of love; he who suws not, reaps not. 
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Eyes that shame the shining stars 
That fill the arch above, 
When evening shadows fall around, 
And zephyrs whisper love. 
Lips that are like coral red, 
Bright coral from the sea ; 
And sweeter than the honey dew, 
That’s sipped by every bee. 





3. 

Teeth that rival snowy pearls — 
Between two roses red ; 

And hair a queen might envy well, 
And dainty, regal head. 

Thy smile is like a glad, glad ray, 
Of sunshine pure and bright, 

Or like the chastened silv’ry beams, 
Of soft and pale moun-light 
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Coory RIGHT SECURED.) 


CASTILLIA; 


OR THE 


PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH, 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


Chapter XXBI.—The Short-live.1 Joy.—Peril. 


OR a moment 
all was silent 
Save the low 
rumbling of the 
gradually sub- 
siding storm, 
then a voice, so 
strange and un- 
earthly that all 
that company 
trembled as they 
bent their cars to 
listen, broke the 
stillness. 
Children of the 
nale faces, listen. 


the other world 
that talks to you, 
fat one or your 
own rice and 
color. The spir- 
its of the dead 
come not to this 
earth. Kail 
Wandewah, the 
Phantom of the 
War-Pathe, is a mortal and he stands before you. 
Brothers of my own race, to-night the last of the 
Lecapooes dies! until now [ was not free; the 
chains of revenge bound me to a savage life. 
Listen! More than twenty years ago the Leca- 
poOoes were a great people; their warriors were 
as the leaves of the forest, when they went to the 
war-path, and their braves were like the young 
pine-tree for strength, or the wild dear for swit't- 
ness. Where are they now? Towards the sun- 
set is the ashes of their wizwams; the tribe of Le- 
capooes is now but a name! 

“More than twenty years ago, the Lecapooes 
were a great people, and mighty on the war-path; 
their arrows never missed, their hatchets were 
ever sharp for the battle, and their scalping knives 
spared neither the young or the old, the women 
or children. Their tortures were the most infer 
nal, their deeds the most bloody. Many, many 
years ago, a young man came to the far north 
west, his heart beating high with hope; he was a 
trapper, and in an eastern land a fair young bride 
awuited his return, when he should haye acquired 
a suitable home for her. 

“¥ortune favored him; a little cottage near a 
erystal lake, in the suburbs of a western country 
villaze, was the reward of his hard toil. How 
tasteful the little garden about it; the walks bor- 
dered with flowers, the arbor, with its wealth of 
wild honeysu y for love and happi- 
nesf. The rooms, with their cheap but tasteful 
furniture, the vines trained over the parlor win- 
dows. I love to think of that cottage just as it 
looked when that young man lust gazed upon it 
with pride as the future home of himself and the 
one lic loved best.” 

The voice of the strange speaker grew softer, 
the clouds gathered away from the zenith, and the 
struggling moon rays shimmered down. But the 
speaker did not know how emblematic that night 
was to be of his life; how, after the fierce tempest, 
the calm and quiet would come to him. 

“ All was ready even to the latch upon the little 
wicker garden gate, and the trimming of a 
wild rose bush under the bed-room window; the 
roses would be in full bloom when he came back, 
she would smell their fragrance, he thought—his 
wifel 

“ But he never went back to that cottage again! 
On his way to a neighboring settlement he was 
surprised by three or four hostile Indians; his 
horse was like a snail in comparison with their 
fiery animals; and, after mortally wounding one, 
and disabling another of his pursucrs, he was 
taken. His captors were in their paint, and turned 
out to be a portion of a defented war party that 
had made an ineffectual assault upon a settlement 
of whites, being repulsed with great loss, aud were 
thirstine for revenge. 

“Tightly bound, so that the withes cut to the 
bone; stripped of his clothing, and dragyed iulu- 



































It is no spirit of 







manly through the forest and over the prairies 
until he sank down utterly exhausted with fatigue 
and pain, nearly starved and famished, neither food 
nor drink having been given him—three days after 
his capture he was carried, with hideous shouts 
and yells, by his barbarous captors into the Indian 
village. 

“There is no need of particularly recounting all 
that followed; the mock trial by council, the fear- 
ful sentence—death by torture!” And that torture 
came. But that the tribe of the Lecapooes have 
been blotted from the earth, I had not power to re- 
call it. The cruel knives that laid bare the quiv- 
ering flesh to the hone—the scaring irons that 
burned almost to the vitals—the merciless toma- 
hawks, the inhuman tortures—why describe them! 

“Then a fire was built about the miserable vic- 
tim, that prayed but to die; a slow, torturing fire 
that, while if produced the most exquisite suffer- 
ing, would not reach the vitals—oh, it was ter 
ble, and all the while the poor wretch was think- 
ing of her who would wait for his coming in vain, 
how she would deem him untrue! Ob! there was 
the torture after all. 

“Then it was that a pause in the fiendish sport 
occurred; a darkness came over the sun, and the 
superstitious barbarians believed that their Deity 
was angry. Then it was they cut the bonds that 
hound him to the stake, and, more dead than alive, 
the poor wretch crawled away to die. Oh, the 
torturing anguish of body! He slept, and then he 
woke, and then he slept because of his loss of 
blood, and the wearisome pain that racked his 
whole frame. Again he woke; it was day, and he 
was lying, tenderly cared for, in the wigwam of 
the Dacotahs. Why they picked him up aud 
eared for him only the Great Spirit can tell; yet 
he recovered. 

“Recovered! for what purpose? Why was life 
lengthened out to him? Why did he not die in 
his unconsciousness, and not live a wreck, a ruin 
of his former self? Why? Perhaps becnuse he 
had a work to do, a fearful, a bloody work, that 
of revenge! 

“ Horribly scarred—hair turned white as the 
driven snow with terror—long, silvery, unkempt 
beard, and painted in the strangest manner, this 
miserable man went forth as a terror, a supern: 
tural being, an evil spirit. His hatchet was sharp, 
his arrows keen ; his knife knew no merey. Where 
was the Lecapooe that stood face to face with him 
and lived? Where the warrior that boasted of a 
victory when ‘ Kail Wandewah’ appeared? For 
twenty years, aye, or more, has this revenge heen 
working, One by one they have fallen as the 
leaves fall in Autumn, and to-night, by the hand 
of the War-Path Phantom, the last of his tribe 
perishes !”” 

The speaker paused, 

“Maun or devil, which ever you are,” cried Cas- 
tele De Leon, “answer me; do you know where 
is Norwah, the chief of the Lecapooes ?” 

“The Dacotah warriors found him as he slept; 
he is bound hand and foot in their war-camp, and 
the pale-faced maiden is safe!” 

Castele De Leon started to his fect, and a wild 
ery of joy escaped his lips. 

* Safe! safe! thank God!” 

There were many others who said this in their 
hearts; stern, dark bronzed men, whose own dar- 
ling household treasures Jay buried in the wide, 
deep graye at the Fort De Leon; many who said 
it in their hearts, if not with their lips, “Safe! 
safe! thank God.” 

The dark clouds rolled away from the zenith, 
and all the brighter for the past darkness, the pale 
moon looked down. . 

The strange visitor looked up and smiled; per- 
haps he thought, “even thus may brightness be in 
store for me at last.” 

“Why did you not go back for your bride?” 
asked one of the company. 

“Go back to her! he cried, “go back to her, 
disfigured, too horribly disfigured to scarce claim 
asemblance to humanity! Go back to her thus! 
No—no! Better thatshe remembered meas [ was; 
for after all my sufferings the keenest of all would 
be to see her T loved turn from me with loathing 
and contempt. 

. “But Norwah—traitor, murderer, where is he? 
and where is the iden that you told me was 
safe, strange being?” cried Castele impatiently. 

“Tn the valley yonder are the Dacotahs, and 
their warriors; the camp of the Dacotahs the 
maiden lies in peaceful slumber; will the pale 
faces go with their broth dopted people? 
Will they gaze upon the brizht-haired girl, and sec 
how the chief of the Lecapooes meets his doom 

“Tl be skinned if [ don't b'lieve it’s je: 
of them rasi 
tered Job Ri 
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companion, “Jest like the greasy varmiuts; the 
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are all alike, and this fellow—man wizzard, or de- 
mon, which ever he may be is leagued with ’em, 
what eyer their object is, anyhow; them’s my sei 
timents, ’zactly, as poor Dick Maze used to say— 
my sentiments, though they aint of much ’count.” 

But there was one who did not hesitate. Cas- 
tele Dz Leon, whose imputicnee to set out immedi- 
ately could scarcely be controlled. 

“Te you lead me into the very jaws of death,” 
he said, if she is there, I am content; those who 
do not fear may follow; Ict the rest remain.” 

“ Oh, if you're fer goin’, Cap’n, ’'m not the chick- 
en to flummux out. I promised once to stand by 
yein yer dangers, av’ [ll keep my word; an’ who- 
ever harms a hair of Miss Dz Leon’s head will 
walk over the dead body of Job Rushton first. 
Them’s my sentiments, boys,” turninz to the rest 
of his companions, “them’s my sentiments boys, 
and if yourn’s the same jest foller along, an’ don’t 
let them rascally Dacotahs sce the shape of your 
backs, but give ’em a chance to make out the color 
of your eyes, if they have any curiosity in that 
way.” 

It is rather doubtful whether this speech would 
have had any effect had his companions felt in- 
clined to hesitate in following their brave leader, 
who had been with them ever the foremost in any 
and every danger, and whom, to desert at this 
particular moment would have seemed in them, at 
that time, a species of insanity. So, with one ac. 
cord, all followed where the “Phantom of the 
Wiu-Path ” led. 

It was a wild and weird-like spot; the tall pines 
shut out the moonlizht, and as they advanced, the 
roar of a cataract fell upon their ears, and the sil- 
very sparkle of water in the distance met their 
view. 

Oh, on—over fallen trees, throuyh almost im- 
penetrable uuderbrush, heeding not the showers 
of water that fell from every branch upon them, 
as they passed, the little band, their rifles in their 
hands and their hunting knives in their belts, in 
the footsteps of' their leader, their brave and daunt- 
less leader, Castele De Leon. 

What if the path should but lead them to their 
graves? had they anything to live for? Did not 
all their hopes lie buried in the wide, deep, bloody 
grave at the Fort De Leon? 

They stood upon the brow of a hill and looked 
down upon the camp-fires of the Dacotahs, about 
which were gathered dusky painted forms. Then 
the strange guide and leader paused and said— 

“Let my brothers stay here while I go first to 
the people of my adoption. Stay!” 

A moment more and the strange being had dis- 
appeared. 

“This is coming a kind of grab game over a 
fellow, I guess; them’s my sentiments; but then, 
Jest as they can afford; we’re good for two score 
of their scalps any how; So jest let ’em come 
ulong if they want to smell powder.” 

The last words of Job Rushton caused a large 
number of the party to have the same thrill of 
fear. They raised their rifles to examine the 
priming, and, to their dismay, discerned that the 
violent storm had so completely dampened the 
powder, that, ten chances to one, their pieces 
would miss fire. 

There was no time to remedy this misfortune, 
for the fierce yells and whoops of scores of sav- 
ages burst upon their ears at that very moment, 
and the same word escaped every lip— 

“ Betrayed!” 

Chapter XXII.--The Lost and Found. 
HE savage yells and whoop, however, suddenly 
ceased, and the voice of their strange guide 
said: 

“ The white men are not betrayed by one of their 

own blood; the, Warriors of the Dacotah’s but bid 


them welcome! 
And so it proved. 














In asmall tent, protected from the storm that 
had raged so terribly, Fay slept, calmly, peaceful- 
ly; there was a smile lingering about her lips, and 
the brow and cheeks, around which the golden 
hair lay in rich masses, were cooled of the burning 
fever that had parched them. The long brown 
lashes lay upon the white checks as peacefully as 
ever; and, as the moonlight streamed unt the 
beautiful face, there was one who gazed upon it al- 
most spell-bound with the loveliness before him, 

“ Sleep on, my darling—sleep on; it is better so,” 
murmured Custele, as he turned away. 

But his voice, low as it was, aroused her. 

“Tt like his voice!” she whispdred, almost 
inaudibl, ss, shall [ever see you 
aguin? 

Tt was but a moment, and his strong arms were 
about her, and her golden head was resting upon 


























his broad bosom. 





“Oh, Fay, my pet—my doll—my darling, have 
I found you at last?” 

“Oh, Cass! it was a dreadful dream—a very 
dreadful one. But you won’t go—only promise 
me that you won’t go away, Cass—dear Css!" 
“T has not all been a dream, my darling. Since 
T saw you a great many sad things have happened, 
anil you have been ill—very ill.” 

“Yes, yes, Iremember now; and, Castie, dear 
Castie—oh, they were too crucl to separate us!’ 
“She is here, safe, Fay; very soon you shall see 
her; but this excitement is too much for you.” 
tele forgot that he was shedding tears him- 
self like a girl. a 

“Don’t ery, Cass.” 

“Well, I won’t; there, I'll leave you now, and 
Castillia, your own Castie, if she is in an Indian 
dress, will come to you.” 

He turned away and passed out of the little 
deer-skin tent, when he felt a hand laid upon his 
arm. It was a woman, in au Indian dress, that 
stood before him in the moonlight. And yet the 
face that looked upon him was unlike a squaw, 
seamed with wrinkles, and bronzed by the sun as 
it was; and yet— 

Oh, Castele De Leon, you was but a boy when 
your mother was taken away from you, and she 
was young and beautiful thea. Why do you clap 
your hands over your heart as you gaze into that 
care-worn, haggard face? Why docs your whole 
frame thrill and quiver as those dark, melancholy 
eyes rest upon yo And why do you str 
your arms and clasp them about that almost sink- 
ing form, as your name escapes their bloodless 
lips? 

Mt Castele!” 

Oh, mother!” 

Nature was not at fault; the boy had grown to 
be aman. Years had passed, with their harrowing 
grief, their agonizing despoil, and yet the mother 
knew her child, and the son’s heart beat responsive 
to her own. 

“ Mother!” 

Another breathed the name softly, reverently. 

“ Mother!” 

Tt was Castillia De Leon’s yoice. The dead was 
alive, the lost was found. Let us pass tenderly, 
sacredly over this mecting beneuth the midnight 
moon; how can our poor pen fitly describe ascene 
made eloquent more by looks and expressious 
than by words—one that only the All-Sceing Eye 
looked down upon—that eye that never slumbers 
or sleeps. 

And there the long story of years was told; the 
sorrow, the care, the pain, the despair, all up to 
that dreadful moment, was rehearsed by the over- 
joyed mother, as she held the hands of her children 
in her own, and gazed into their faces. 

“Oh, my own darlings!” she cried, as she con- 
cluded, “I had never dared pray for this; how 
much better is the Great Father than I deserve. 
Custele, when you was a little boy, prattling by 
my side; Castilia, when I held you in my arms, 
how little I dreamed of an hour like this, an hour 
made ten-fold sweeter for the bitterness that has 
preceded it. Only one link is missing from the 
chain now—your poor father.” 

“He is avenged,” said Castele, calmly. “ Dur- 
ing my life, since his death, one aim, that of re- 
veuge, has actuated me, and that revenge will be 
satiated with the death of the last warrior of that 
hated tribe that worked his death, Norwah!” 

“Yes, the last of the Lecapooes.” 

A light footfall startled them; it was Occola. 

“The Great Eagle sleeps,” she said, briefly, in 
the Indian tongue; but Castelia, recoynizing the 
beautiful Indian maid as her mother’s daughter, 
took her hand and placed it in her brother’s. 

“Onr half-sister, Castele,” she said; “ forgive 
the blood that differs from ours, and for our 
inother’s sake we will love her and make her hap- 
a 
But the haughty Oceola drew her tall form up 
proudly, and drawing her hand from those that 
clasped it, she said: 

“ The children of her mother hate the Lecapooes ; 
itis well. But Occola does not forget it; she can 
not wash her color from her skin, and she loves 
not deceit. When the sun rises the warriors of 
the Dacotah’s will be on their way, and Oceola 
will go with them; while my white mother will go 
towards the sunrise with her white children.” 

Castillia was about to speak, but Ocvola contin- 
ued: 

“My mother loves better her white children 
than her daughter of the forest. She mourned 
often for them, but she will never weep for Occol:, 
the child of a Lecapooes. No—no ft itis ribet; 
when the leaves fall from the trees, and the Daco- 
tah’s go out to the chase, Oceula will be the Great 
Eagle's squaw—and her mother will be happy be- 






































yond the forest far away toward the rising sun.” 











































































































“No—no!” cried the mother, who saw no differ- 
ence in the children of her love.“ Oceola, you 
are as dear to me as ever; go with me, wherever 

- be.” 
net Secon has spoken,” replied the maiden; “ she 
promised the Great Fagle that if his warriors res~ 
cucd her mother from the torture she would go 
with him to the lodges of his people? Shall Occola 
lie? Shall she blacken her heart with deceit? 

There was no reply; too well the fond mother 
knew her danghter’s strength of purpose, t bat 
wonld enable her to be the Dacotah warrior s 
bride, whatever might come—in lite or in death. 

Bat, while this scene was transpiring, ouc of a 
far different nature was taking place but a short 
distance from that very spot. Norwah, tho last 
warrior of his tribe, was about to dic. His race of 
terror was nearly run; the sun of life was about 
to set in blood. 

Bound securely to a tree, his face moody and 
yet composed, his eye cold and defiant, he waited 
his doom. What recked he that the cords that 
pound him caused every nerve to thrill with pain? 
Was he not the last of his race—and should suffer- 
ing cause him to quail? Should his enemies laugh 
at his sufferings? Should his forefathers scorn 
him as a coward and a squaw, when he went to the 
happy hunting-grounds ? 

“Son of the Dog of a Lecapoo,” spoke a strange 
deep voice, “ the lust of a murderot nd cowardly 
tribe, listen. The Dacotuh warrior wait for thy 
seal md their hatchets thirst for your blood 
yet Kail-Wendewah has spoken—his word is law 
With the Dacotah’s, and he loves not torture, nel- 
ther will he murder a bonnd victim. Is the Laca- 
poo swift ox feet, he may escape; 15 he cunning 
a fox, he may hide; is he & fish, he may 
through the waters; is he a lion, he may tig 
chets of the Dacotah’s are ready, 

es are sharp, their arrows true, and the 
rifles of the pale-faces do not miss. . 

The Lecapoo Chief looked around, On one side 
rose a steep and jagged hill, on two other sides the 
thick and shadowing forest, the protection of 
which, could he gain, he felt that he would be safe; 
while, on the fourth dashed a r pid stream over 2 
fearful precipice, forming a Kk and terrible 
whirlpool scores of feet below. r 

That way was death, the Lecapoo chief knew it, 
dark and ‘inevitable dexth; while up the steep 
mountain side a race for life would illy be run. 
Norwah glanced towards the forest, but the scores 
of dusky forms, with their unerring tomahawk 5 
the little band of revengeful whites, with their 
knives and rifles, toll him more plainly than 
words that escape in that direction was impos 
bie. 

Again he looked towards the fearful cataract; 
what was it that caused his eye to flash and his 
bronzed cheek to glow as he viewed, anshrinking- 
ly, its turbid waters? Was ita hope of Ape ? 
Too well the chief of the Lecapooes knew that he 
must dic, and yet a strange Lope dawned in his 
heart. 

Suddenly a low but fearful sound arose, and yet 
so fierce and terrible the whites held their breath 
as it came borne past them upon the night wind. 
Tt was the death ery of the Dacotnh’s that generally 
precceds the execution ofa prisoner, either by tor- 
ture or otherwise. 

Warriors drew their tomahawks and flourished 
them on hi ng gmard be- 
t; while a dozen 
bliving piles shed their lurid brizhtmess on the 
pave, giving the forms in the back-ground a 
strange, uncarthly look—like demons awaiting the 
torments of a victim and a foe, 

Out over the ret, over the seeth- 
ing, foamin ) iy feet above them, 
stood out a rock from the jagged bank, 
yet on a level occupied 
by the D: 

After his bands were cut by his captors, with | 
bounds like a tiger’s, it required but a moment for 
the chief of the Lecapooes to gain the fearful spot. 
The warriors and the little band of whites gather- 
ed up around him closer and still closer. 

Norwah glanced around; the pale moon lit up 
his face; it was calm and iutrepid as ever. A mo- 
ment, nay, an instant more, and his tall form 
scemed to grow more erect; the Is a swinging 
of the long arms in the air, and, with the last fear- 
fal war-whoop of his tribe upon his lips, Norwah, 
the chief of the Lecapooes, sped like an arrow from 
the rock, down, dowu, down into the dark and tur- 
bulent waters, over the cataract, down into the 
raging whirlpool at its base, 

And thits it was the last warrior of the Lecapooes 
met his doom. 

The next morning the little band of whites, with 
the mother of Castele and Castillia, and the strange 
being known as Kail-Wandewah, removed to the 
lonely and deserted Fort De Leon, while Oceola, 
with her wounded warrior and his party, sect oul 
for the lox of the Dacotah’s. 

Oceola had spoken. 























































































































































Chapter XXIV.--A Mystery. 


GAIN lamps were lighted in the Fort De Leon. 
4 Again the sound of yuices was ul within 
its walls, and the simple, yet, plentiful cal was 
spread beneath its roof. Again steps sounded 
through the halls and almost deserted rooms, with 
the sanguinary stains still upon the floor and 

lis; and through these rooms, with te upon 
their checks, with clasped Lauds over throbbing, 
aching hearts, strong men, strong, bronzed-faced, 
bearded men, wandered here aud there—these be- 
reayed men of the garrison. 
Yes, they were there, but where, oh where the 
dove-eyed women who had heen wont to greet 
them upon their return? Where the smile and 
curess, and the warm kiss of love? Where the 
patter of little footsteps, and the prattle of little 
voices, and the tender twining of little dimpled 
arms? Where tho light laugh, the fond smile? 
Gone! gone!” 

Loved lips, colder than the green sods of the val- 
ley—loved voices, stlent forever on carth—loved 
faces hid away no more to smile in this worki— 
little dimpled hands folded peacefully over pulse- 
less yet bloody bosoms. 

Oh! what crushed joys, what buried hopes, what 
glorious anticipations crumbled to dust lay in the 
Wide deep grave within the garrison walls of the 
Fort De Leon! 

Why the strange being, known as Kail-Wande- 
wah, had decided to return to civilized Lite none 
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have no one to talk with; and even this is a relief 
Ido not know—oh! 
falling upon their graves ? 
I was lying betwe 


ent—one moment, Miss De Leon—one little 


on what it was 





1 yet a work 
‘as complete; 
¢? Who could tell? 
a looking man 
arrayed himself in the 
{bed and cut bis un- 


the cold rain—is it 
father! mother! I wish 
cn you, in the little church-yard 
in old England. How lonely it is in this great 
world—an orphan and all alone. 
“T can’t please any one; how hard I try. 
folks would have a little patience with me. 
“what w fearful, trembling life I lead,— 
ing, yet never doing right,—they wonld 
overlook my little faults, and believe me when I 
y best. Yes, I do my best, and yet, 
the most, I do the worst. There are 
I never used to weep 


could tell. To he sure he said he had 
to do, work of love, for his. 
bat what was that work of low 
Te was not so fearful 
ing washed off his pai 
ress of civilization, 
beard and hai 
To he sure there were many 
upon brow and checks, and h 
almost to a copper hue 
aman of his age—for 
his name as Walter Mayne. 
“ Treared once [should forget 
so I tuttooed it upon my arm, 
Tle rolled up hi 
it was, “ WALT! 
Hannah Dustin st 
pronounced; she 
ing, having sc 
received on the 
and wan as she was, her 
ashen hue, as she repeate 
“Walter Mayne!” 
She pressed her hands ov 
then she raised her ¢, 





very much up 
Tt might not, and yet pos! 
se of her death.” 


“Tr would depend 
for,” was the reply. 
it might be the cau 
The man was silent for a mome! 
as if speaking 


he said, 
and combed ‘then he ) 


scars, fearful ones, ‘ask her but one question, 


face was bronzed 
; his form was fine for 
rhaps—and, he gave 


it answered!” " 

“Sho may be better ina day 
be; indeed, I trust she will be, 
a strange wonder at the man’s 
idea that he was ins: 
“And if she show - 
life’s interest hung upon the 
Wilryou, Miss De Leon, 
for a completic eI 
the man’s lips; 





or two—she may 
"seid Castillia, with 
actions, and a vague 





it,” he said, “and tears fallffig upon thé‘paper. 
such tears as these! oh, father—mother! if I was 
only asleep with you—if I only had one friend, if it 
was only 2 dog to lick my hand or to be glad to 
I.ever have? What a 
wearisome life this is; I am living, but what is 
it for? I cannot tell.” 


1d die!” he looked as if all his 


sure enough, life or the death of 


sleeve, and there, 
that woman, : 
Castillia waited in vein 
request; the words d 
he shook his head sa 
“What could it be 
Hannah Dustin?” 
The more she thoug’ 
ma it scemed to Castillia De Leon, 
she came from interpreting it. 
in her delirium, Hannah 
intly and bat half-distinetly , 
“TPs all well—all right; 
And yet, oh, Walter 
you—never. 





arted as she heard the name 
1g still pale and haggard-look- 
covered from her injuries 
evening of the massacre ; 
face turned almost to an 
d the name to herself. 


ied away on hear me spenk. 


diy and passed on. 


what should he know of 





“Nov. 20. Seventeen years old to-day. Ayear 
England, and happy. A year 
ago [had friends. Oh, I wish Thad now. n 
tired of living, I believe; is it strange? 

“Tam living at a new place now; how long I 
Mrs. Bolton is so stern 


ht of it the more of an enig- 


and the farther | ago I was in old 


er her face, and tried 
yes and gazed upon 
n she shook her head sadly, and 
peated, over and over,— 
ne—Walter Mayne 

She had been an inmate of t 
for nearly twenty-two years 
being about twice that num 
history, nothing particuls 
that she was poor, thoug! 
and that, for some reason of her own, 
chosen a single life. 

Mannah Dustin had_been almost a mother to 
; more of a companion 
fore her capture 


Dustin would 





shall stay I don’t know. 
and harsh, and her husband never smiles, I be- 
Lhave the chamber work to do here; the 
work isn’t hard, although the house is lar; 
it seems like a prison to ne here, so cold and cheer- 


never blamed 
if she did— 
Emma—don’t. 
killing her.” 





Mayne—yet I 
L never doubted you, i 
Don’t ery, Miss 
Walter, Waltcr Mayne! you are 





he De Leon family 





aber; as (o her early 
y was known, exce 


of good character; “ To-day I fixed up a new room in the west part 


of the building for the young lady that’s comin, 
from the seminary next week, Miss Emma Bol- 
ton; very pretty room, yet strangely furnished, 
hung with crimson curtains and several curious 
paintings, among which a life-sized madonna 
adorns the walls; the windows overlook a beauti- 
ful range of scenery; yet it doesn’t equal old L:ng- 
land—oh no. 

“ Seventeen to-day. Iwonder where I’ll be when 
another year has passed; still drudging on in the 
same hopeless way, perhaps. 
is darkness before and around me.” 

Here the paper was blotted and stained as if 


Chapter XXV.—Hannah Dustin’s Diary. 


YING there a good part of the time alon 
grew lonely and w 
enough to need much care, 
but slowly gaining strength. 
Mrs. De Leon had placed hers 
the household affairs, and C: 
near poor Hannah, and not actively engay 
ing upon her, was b 


but simply weak, and 





ele, Castilian and Fs 
than servant of Mrs. De Leon bef 
by the Indians, and her joy at i 
again knew no bounds. She 


self at the head of 
illia, while sitting 
¢ 


seeing them all four 
was a kind-hearted 
th more of good feeling and generosity 
tion; and yet, by this, we do not mean 
to imply she was particularly defective in the latter 
—not at all. 

“ Walter Mayne,” 
herself, and then went to the room 
as her own, and 





with her needle, r 
Iready sadly needed by the men 
ison, the most of whom were about to 
leave, however, the place having become insup- 
portable to them. 








I sce no light—all 


she continually repeated to 


was left most of the timo to her- 
sometimes Castele would come and sit by 
her bed for an hour and bring her flowers and 
, for he mentioned that reading herself 
her health; and, despite his rouzh- 
sa beautiful reader, His 
education, as well as his sister’s, had not been in 
st neglected; competent teachers having 
been secured for them in their youth by their 
father, Who was himself. a fine scholar, as well as 
aman of intelligence and worth. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Fay, the morning after Han- 
nah’s severe illness commenced. 

The little creat 





king from her pocket a 
key, she unlocked a great chest that stood in one 
corner of the apartment, 

This chest contained, in the most part, bedding 
ne apparel; but ben 
end, yet cunningly hid, so its existence would not 
have been mistrusted, by touching a spring, Han- 
a seeret drawer, a drawer 
containing but few articles, A small square blank 
hook, with a pen bet 





How much has passed since I laid 
down my pen—how many things have happened! 
Miss Bolton returned, the day after my last writ- 
y I wish I could describe 
her as she is, that I may remember her exactly in 
the future, many years from now. Ishould think 
her a little younger than myself, yet she may be 
She has 2 sweet childish face, with hair of 
the softest golden brown, and eyes so bright and 
me think of the summer stars. 
She is very fair, with a faultless form, and the 
plensantest ways in the world. 

“The day after her arrival she called me to her; 
I know I hung down my head and looked foolish, 
for I supposed she had some fault to fiud with 
just as the rest always had; but she only smil 
‘and asked me how old I was—my name—where I 
came from, and finally told me that I was to give 
place as chamber-maid, and just wait on 
She said she had arranged it all with her 
mother, that I should have the little bed-room ad- 
joining hers for mine, and fix it up to suit myself. 
\'She spoke very kindly, and smiled very 
‘T think you are a good girl, 
“Tike your looks, and, if I am not deceived in 
ind you are faithful to me, I shall do well 
I do not know what Lsaid; I only know 
I'murmured a few words of thanks and burstinto 
She took my hand kindly and told mo not 
to cry—that I should be very happy; and then 
went on to tell me what m) 
keep her room and my own in order, attend to her 
sewing and ironing, and assist her at her toilet; 
dear, sweet Miss Enma, [love her already. 

“We had an adventure last evening; we had 
s Emma always takes me in 


“Nov. 30. 








Castele De Leon w 








h the till, in one ing, from the seminar 


nah Dustin revealed 





; usmall ink- 
ing loose in the bottom 


; blue they mak 
f faded flower y 





of the drawer; 
a yellow ribbon that might once have heen white; 
aletter or two, superscribed, ina bold, ma y 
nnah Dustin,” and fa 

rd, with a bow of faded blue rib- 
of bright sunny brown hair one 
these words © Miss Emina 





raised herself upon her elbow 
and glanced out of the open window into the soft 
summer sunshine, and w 
and strong again. 








shed that she was well 
But wishes often avail nothing, 
¢ in the present instance; and 
self back upon her pillows 





hand, “ Miss 1 








bon; a lony tr 
side and on the other 
Boiton, aged eighteen. 
Hannah glanced at all these articles severally and 
then looked towards the bed where Fay 
ently in a deep shumber; then she took up the 
ring, looked at it long and tenderly; 
two letters, then the flowers and tress of hair, 
ssed to her lips; then she took the 
blank book, and, ghincing once more towards the 
bed, opened the closely written pages, took the 
1, dipping it in the ink, wrore slowly, as 
blotted the paper. 
“June 2st, 18 
twenty-four 
—Walter Mayne! 1 
for so T must call you sill! 


Hannah closed the book, 
placed it in its p!ace. She tried to rept; 
nge dimness came over her 

hands over her eves; 
reat weizht, that 
ertling down upon her, pressi 
down to the very ¢arth, throwing up he 
wildly, for she felt herself falling, she knew no 


y settled he 
ried for very loncliness. 

and bye, however, she dried her tears and 
Kk of poor Hannah, who was so very 
vyho had been like an own mother to her—who 
had cared for her with the tenderest affection. 








v lay appar- 











nd care, and many had been the nights 
ened from some sweet sleep to 
ith tears upon her 


which she_ pr llannah,! she said; 


tind Hannah bending over her 
and such a strange look inher eves. 
What could Hannah care for her 
should she weep over her 
' she feared some 
y was about to sep: 








in particular, and w! 
and press bi 





God help me; after nearly 
met again! Oh, Walter 

st Bolton, dear lad: 

yen pity us all.”” 





work would be—to 








wkd it have been that caused her 
somehow she connected it with 
the book in the chest, the little bDlank-book, with 
the pen between its leaves. 
mada cold perspiration came out on her fore- 


wiped the pen, and) cadden illite 





drawer, but a 
She pressed lier 
head grew d. 
seemed to be 





Fay trembled all over, | been out riding; Mi 
inge with he 


getting quite dusk 











h, and, as there was no moon, 
John lost the way, and not only took the wrong 
st the road altogether; and, but for & 
¢, he would have driven us over & 
“Stop! stop!’ we heard a voice 
the next moment a young gentleman 
aud told us of our danger. 
2 traveller, and was on his way to 
vest village; that he had heard the rum- 
bling of the carriage wheels, and knew our danger 
imity to the precipice before us. 

he Inntern fell full upon his face; 
handsome | will 


Again she raised herself upon her elbow, not 
ihis time to gaze out of the ope: 
which the summer air was st 
She heard voices in the officer’s room, and the 
De Leon in the kitchen; she could 
r steady voice as she addressed 
nk back upon her pillows again, 
s; after gathering all 
he glided cautiously 





ing, but to listen. 





The calls of Fay who was 2 witness to all that 
had passed, brought assistance, and the poor wo- 
man was taken up and placed upon a bed, while 
‘ were employed to bring her back to 
consciousness 

For better ¢ 


steps of Mr 
hear Castillia enme up with a lantern 


He said he was 





and thought a few moment 
her strenzih for the effort, 
from the bed and stealthily approached the grea 





tillia had taken her to her 
n, Where she watched over the poor wo- 
y, unwearyingly. 
ever it Was, in connection with her di- 
state, had broughton as 
Wanuah Dustin lingered on the very 
verge of the grave. 
The morning after Hannah’s illness commenced 
ssed through the hall, met the 
ne, as he came from 
H ‘ She was about to 
him witha pleasant good-morning, but he de- 








“The glare of t 
oh, how handsome it was, so very 
not try to dec 
s Emma seemed to be very thankful; she 
told him he was at least cight miles from the neat- 
her’s house was close at 





It required all her strength to raise the pouder- 








re illness, and rage . 
guilly feeling came over her as she looked within 


there was the little drawer; there the 
blank-book, the boldly superscribed Jette 
faded flowers, the long tress 
the plain gold: ring. 
and the letters; she felt herself grow 
and trembling, and a kind of dizziness or 
IP With a kind of instinct she 
groped her way back to the bed, and hid the pur- 
loined articles beneath her pillow. 
she lay, tov w 








est village; that her 
hand, the shelter of which she invite 
1 also begging him to take a seat in tho 
carriage with us, Which he did. 

“Tt seems this young gent 
Bolton has eng 
Emmu’s portr: 
though far from rich, 
Tshall have a chance 


of sunny hair, and 


Castillia, as S 
, She clasped the blank-book. 


man known as W: 
the officers room, 





Jeman is an artist, 
him to stay here and 
His clothes are neat, 
nd [should judge 
¢ to see him every day, 
as Miss Emma insists upon my remaining in the 

Oh how handsome, how 
‘nke cure, Hannah Dustin, 











rdon, Miss De Leon,” he said; “ but 


whtly heard the name For an hour 


yand faint to move; but when 
her strength came back to her she took the book 
from beneath her head, trembling like a gu 
thing alj the while; yet a strange curiosity or fas- 
cination impelled her, so she opened the’ book at 
the boinning, and read the date and name—“Oct. 





pray inform me if [have 











S Hannah Dustin.” 


ed backward, aud Jeaned heavily room while he paints. 


noble looking he is! T: 


The man ste 
against the wall. 
“T heard correctly, then,” he said; “ pray do 
not think me impertinent; it is a great interest 
that prompts the question. Tell me, how long 
vn this Hannah Dustin?” m 

She has lived in my father’s fam- 
removal to the west, some twenty- 


Nearly two weeks have passed, and 
finished yet; very little 
although he works | 
h, Ehelieve the 
has fallen desper 
‘mma; and she 
IT only know her 


Fay felt a strange fluttering at her heart, a feel-; 
‘if she was doing very wrong, committing 
a theft, taking a knowledge that did not belong to 
her, and which had been zealously guarded from 
She closed the book and pres: 
little hands over her ey 





Liss Emma’s picture is not fi 
indeed has been done to it, 
little at it every day; 
handseme artist, Walter Mayne, 
ately in love with my sweet Mis: 
—Ido not know what to think—|! 
eye grows brighter when he comes, and she is 
moody and silent when he goes away. 1 
ht have you to love him, Hannah 
only a poor, plain girl, while Emma 
ch and beautiful. t 

“Dear Miss Emma! All I know is that sho is an 
angel—as good as she is beautiful; may the goo! 
angels and all the holy saints bless her.” 


have you kr 





ily since the ior Mayne hit 
pra, years BRO. 
he maw’s face grew re Rega is 
eS grew strangely haggard and his 
Is she very ill? Would it be an injury for her 

, questioned the man, with a strange 
wavering, as if of hope and fear, in his tone. 
“Not to be thought of,” said Castillia, more ab- 
ruptly than she intended, forgetting the question- 
ers agitation as she thought of the dangerous ill- 
“Not to be thought of at 





k vd her white 
eyes inthought; but, alas for 
kc ! curiosity triumphed over princi- 
ple; again she opened the book aud read. 
‘18 from this diary, as without 
them our story would he incomplete 
that are to follow would seem inexplicable. 
zt cniry, as we stated, was made Oct. 29, 

we need not give the exact date, as it is en- 
lircly unimportant to the development of our sto 
The writing was in a cramped, school-gi 
and the paper was blotted in many places. 
The rain is falling; how cold, how dismal! T 

it on the roof, [hear it against the windows; 

T wonder if it is colder than the hearts of the many 
1 Tam sure it seems kinder 

than their voices; oh, this cold October rain. 
Why am [ writing this? Perhaps because I 








to see me?” qui 





We subjoin ex 


ness of poor Ilannah. 
present, nor for a long time, Pm afraid. 
in you think her very ill?” he questioned. 








20. What a dreadful day this has heen} 
Last night, it seems, 
n between dear 





T tremble to think of it. 
Bolton overheard some conversati 
Miss Emma and Mr. Walter Mayne; what it was I 
do not know; all [ean tell is that this morning 
Mr. Bolton sent for him in the library, and comr 
manded hin from Mt. Grey with a curse! 





xed back heavily against the wall, and 
there was a world of agony in his ¢ he 
« "i a byes, 
“Ts she rational?” 7 
- A part of the time.” 
And could it harm her for me to sce her just 





people in the world. 














LOPES Sus 













I wished to leave [ could do so. 








White and stained all over with ten 
me that although [was almost a stranger to her 
she would confide in me, and then asked me it {| in, 
would do her» favor. I answered in the atlirma-| nights ago Walter Mayne left her for the far off 
West. T think it was the excitement attendan 
upon his depart 
Poor child! she 






“Liove Walter Mayne, and he loves mo; my pa- 
rents have sent him away without allowing me 














rhe ne 


lapeegnety fo teem ede 


cease he 





seen 2 
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x 


dreadful. Miss Emma, has cried all day, and has |ma’s parents—or should I have betrayed her to|child—hut how? Task myself the question, how? | what did I do but sit right down and cry like the 


“ As my room opens only into Miss Emma’s, of 


“Tonight Miss Emma called me to her and 


spoke very low and sad to me;_her face was very | been up with her all night. She is delirious part | let my 
3. She told) of the time, and talks constantly of Walter “¥e 





tive. ‘And be very careful, Hannah,’ she said; 


even to say farewell.” The lamp light fell full upon 
her face; oh, how very white it was. , 

“Well, Miss Emma,’ I said, for she waited as 
if she feared to speak. She laid her band upon 
my shoulder, her little soft, white, jewelled hand, 

“<T tove Walter Mayne,’ she repeated; ‘1 be- 
lieve he is noble and good; his only fault is his 
poverty. My parents, however, thiuk poverty, if 
not a crime, a shame, and they have driven him 
away like a dog!’ 

«el And what can Ido for you, Miss Emma?’ I 
asked. She tool: a little note trom her desic and 
placed it in my hand. 

“You are & brave, strong girl,’ she said; ‘and, 
Hannah, my life, my happiness depends upon 
what you may be willing to do tor me this night. 
As for me, I am weak; I would fail should [ at- 
tempt anything; itis five miles from here to the 
village.’ 

«Well, Miss Emma.’ 

“She hesitated a moment, then she said— 

“© There is but one way. Hannah, dear girl, it 
is crucito ask it of you, but will you take this note 
to the village—to him, Hannah? He is undoubt- 
edly at the village tavern. Will you?’ 

“T could not refuse her, with that eager, expe 
tant look upon her face. She went to one side of 
the room, and, removing from its uiche the large 
madonna picture, touched a spring, revealing 0 
small panel door leading into an unfinished yart 

of the building. She smiled as she noted my look 
of wonder. 

“*¢T found it accidentally, one day,’ she said, 
“and the little secret door is the cause of my choice 
of the ‘crimson chunber’ for my own; you will 
have no difficulty in finding your way out, Han- 
nah; will you go?’ 

“Tam writing this while waiting for the moon 
tosct. If it was not for ker sake how [ would 
shrink from my long midnight walk along an un- 
frequented roa alone! Ah, Hannah Dustin, do 
you yourself not wish to see Walter Mayne’s face 
again? 

“Foolish! foolish! Stay back, foolish tears! 

Why am { so trembling, so weak to-night? My 

hood and shawl are ready; how the winds blow! 

what a night, what a crucl winter’s night, to be 
out on the frozen road; yet it is for her sake.” 

















“Morninc—Dec. 21. How my head aches; 
how my eyes burn! [Lam cold and hot by turns. I 
must have taken a severe cold last night—and 
what wonder? Yet [ performed my task well, and 
his smile and his thanks repaid me. 

“Ten long, weary miles! no wonder my limbs 





ache, und my heart—foolish, foolish heart, why do 


you pain me so? 


“Walter Mayns is not going to leave the coun- 
try but remain secretly in the village, and visit 
8 to her room 
by the secretdoor. Oh, dear, Miss Emma! Qh, 
Mr. Walter Mayne, I tremble for you; [ tremble 
for you both. {s there selfishness mixed with 
this? Is it anything of a jealous or envious spirit 
that prompts this wish, that they might never 
mect again? Heaven knows it is not, and yet, dear 
Miss Einma, if I but dared to tell you all I fear, 
and yet { do not. What will come of all this, [ 
dare not think. I shut my cyes to it. Heuven 
help them both, so young, so loving, and so liable 





3 Emma stealthily, gaining acces 





to err.” 


“¥en. 6ru. 162-. When IT commenced this 
journal [had thought to write a few words in it 





every week at least; but I find mouths have clap: 
since I touched a pen to its page: 
now I cannot tell; surely not becau 
thing joyous or prosperous to register h 
may be because my heart is so full E must 














Am [to blame? [Task m: 
and over asaii 
acquits me; TH 








last night she was married. 


“Ma 









spell or write, and yet t 
out letter by letter; tears, oh such bitter, burn 
tears, What are you for, foolish t 












of you bye and by 
“Married! Until 


know how fully, how ent 








ine kind words; his smile, 
heart, and yet that is not w! 
Miss Emma! ({ call her Mi: 
her sake [am sick with o 


What happiness can a clande 


























mother 


her—I fear for her future! 


“The servants say the house is haunted; and 
one could not be hired to go into the anfurnished. 
part after nightfall; yet J know the ghost that 
1 
long white sheet, taking advantage of their super- 
stition to gain access to Miss Emma’s room, by 


terrifies them is but Walter Mayne wrapped in a 





means of the little secret door. 
“Whi 





ing up her de: 


last time. 
thin! 


from Mrs. Bolton’s service. To-night I am 
ina little lonely room at the village inn. 
Miss Emma’s unconscious ravings, Mr. and Mr 
ndestine meetings 

Oh, [tremble to 
Mrs. Bolton weeps, and 
wrings her hands, and tears her hair—Mr. Bolion 
es his daughter, and the hour that gave her 
Disth. Poor girl! Oh, Miss Emina, dear Mi: 
ma, if [was only there to take care of you. 
They do not believe a word of her secret mar- 
By some mistake Walter Mayne carried 
» and they will not 


Bolton h 
with Walter Mayne—and more! 
think of their anger. 


« 


riage. 
away the certificate with 
take the trouble to examine into the aff 


to for,zi 


wish 


ter have kept it. 


one. 


Why I write 
T have any- 
3 it 
e it; 
utterance, in words, if not aloud, upon paper. In} 
the first place, something very sad has happened. 

yself this question over 
am [ to blame? My conscience 
1 knows I did all [ could in love 
and honor do, for Twould scorn a traitor’s part, 
aud the happiness of dear sweet Emma Bolton is ° 
dearer to me than my own. Emmi Bolton, [ said; 
it is Emma Mayne now. Heaven forgive me! yet! 


«1 Llook at the word, now T have writ- 
tenit; itis not a loug word, or a hard word to 
rs blotted it as I wrote it 





rs; why waste 
yourselves now? [ trow there will be more need } 


last night, when I saw them | 
married, (for Emma would have me accompany | 
them,) [did not know my own heart. I did not 
ely I had given my poor 
affections away withont an asking; yet how could 
Thelp it?) Healways smiled upon ine, and gave 
words went to my 
hy Lam so sad. Dear 
Emma still,) it is for 
we, for her sake. 
ine marriage bring 
to her? What will her stern father, her haughty 

y when they discover it? Oh! [ fear for 


can [do? I hear their voices now. Am 


refused to eat anything; and Mr. Bolton has kept | them loug before? No, no! {could never do that | Let me think again.” 
her door locked, for fear she may ‘run away with | —never! is 
the rascal,’ to use his own words. 


D Our aim being merely to bring out truthfully a: a 
course I am also a prisoner, although L suppose if| sad story, we omit a portion of this journal, fear-jor wronz? Boor suffering Emma! 
Oh! this is what | ing it might prove tedi m cu 

it is to be the child of rich parents! After all I be-| next extract we subjoin was written apparently in 
lieve I am glad [ am poor, with nothing but my 
brown hunds to depend upon. 


great haste. 


“May 12, 182-. Miss Emmais very 

















re that brought on this illr 











ing of her.” 


“May 15. To-day T received my dis 





ave discovered her ¢ 























written, 











be happy again? Task mys 








June 4. Am I 
ford; they live upon the se: 
miles from the village, 
Grey. They are kind, ple: 

















as T can be. 


the West; he wrote when he had ar 
go, and promised to write again w! 
his destination. ILe addre: 
knowing if to Emma she would never receive it. 


ved at Chi 














Mount Grey; then, a few nights since, soon afte 
heard from Walter, [ got leave of absence of Mi 
Brentfor 
ing of being tired. When Lar 
[gained access to Miss Emma’s room )y 














see me. 








again; and when I had a chance to see 
was frightened to 








dis 





ance, with a relative on he! 





could have done, 


fine boy has been added to our family circle. M. 
Brentiord is a happy mother, and M 








ized. How pleased they are, and well th 
he, for ’tis a fine, sweet baby. Poor Emma! 
think of nothing but you now, lying there so still 
and white; the little creature whose wee face you 
never gazed upon far away from you in the rude 
hands of strangers. Ah! that was a erne! thing. 
Tdo not wonder 
it. Poor Emma! [ must call you Emina Mayne, 
now; no, Tdo not wonder, for You loved your baby 
when its first cry thrilled upon your ear, as well as 
Mrs. Brentford, in her peaceful, maternal joy!” 






















Marcu 2). It is late, very late. [have just re- 
turned from a midnight visit to poor dear 
how frail and fragile she looked, but there was a 
sad, melancholy expression upon her face, Carat, 
while it added to her beauty, made me very sick 
at heart. Ab! how she must have suffered. 











her. 






never yet seen her baby, although she lot to so 
much; accidentally, however, she has discovered 
something quite importan(—the whereabouts of 
her child—discovered it by overhearing a conver: 
sation between her parents, and tf 
learned that it was in the care of an old woman, 
by the name of Summers, who lived in il 
many iniles distant, Poor Emma! It was s 

ful to hear her talk; [ cannot repeat her words— 
they wonkd m me ai. 





























I doing wrong in withholding this from Miss Em- 





“Tam thinking, thinking 


ArriL3. My plan has 


worked to a charm; yet | that only made me weep the more. 
m [a wretch, or am [ not? 


Have [done rizht, 


done right or wrong? 
“ Tow [ tremble—how I shiver with this vague, 
uncertain fear that I have done wrong, have 1? 
ill, Lhave} Oh, merciful Heavens! let my love and devotion, | cannot be the lawful wife of two husbands, and [ 
intention for good overbalance the evil. 
iN K { made an excuse to Mrs. Brentford, 
dear, dear! this raging, burning fever, that is dry-| and, taking the old Jumbering stage cox 

v blood—if [ could only cool it. Two | to the village, where [learned that the old woman, 
who has Emma’s child in her possession, 
[found her without trouble; and [saw the child. 
Yes, Lsaw it; and that moment, as I first gazed 
upon it the plot so skillfully woven entered my ! 
brain—how like it was to Mrs. Brentford’s child; | 
and there was but a week’s di 


Oh, 





das if her heart would break, 
although he promised as soon as he had made w 
home for her he would return for her. 
she feels somehow as if_she had met him for the 
Oh, dear! I forget my own sorrow 


She says difference in their 
“T tremble as I write this. 
done wrong, that [2m about to do still more. 
it is too late to go back now; antl if it was not too 
late [would not; Emina, dear Emma, you shall 
yet guze npon your child, yet fold it in your loving: 
-Yyet—oh, Heaven fo 
“Tt is all arranged; next week Mr. Brentford 
starts for the West—next week. 
time will come, and yet how long it will seem to 
me in coming. 


I feel that I have 
Yet 





By poor 








How soon the 





Tsay it with tears, al- 
Oh! T tect that I have 


Aprit 30. It is all over! 
so with joy at my heart. 
done a deadly wrong, and yet does not the end 
Will not one good overbal- 
ance one evil? Will not my intention for right be 
greater, when | am_ weighed in the balance, than 
iny deed for wrong? “ 

“My plans, how cunning they were laid; let me 
review them; the children are changed, the old 
crone, Mrs. Summers, brings up Mrs. Brentford’s 
child as she would have done iny poor dear Em- 
id Tam sure Mr. Bolton would not let his 
Mrs. Brentford brings up 
et Emma’s as her own, and what better 
care could a ebild need than this? 
Lam, detailing the consequences of my plan before 
the plan itself. 
“ A sum of moncy secured Mrs. Summer’s as- 
stance, andl an unexpected circumstance aided 
us; she had a grandson, 2 wild, dark fellow, who 
had once loved Mrs. Brentford and been rejected 
by her; he agreed to steal the child from its mo- 
ther if [could contrive some way of introducing 
Emimv’s child in its place; this I have done, and 
Mr. Brentford, when, he returns, will never know 
but that itis his own child upon whom he is lav- 
ishing his_affections. 

“ave [done very wrong? How I tremble! Let 
me lay down my pen and ask my heurt, have T 
done right, or wrong; and what will be the conse- 
quences of what I have done? 


3 Em- 


justiry the means? 


May 16. To-day I was surprised by a visit from 
Mr. Bolton; he treated me kindly, and begged me 
rive his rude speech the day before. “Ho said 
he wished this matter all hushed up; that he 
would not have it get abroad on any account. 
told him [should never open my mouth in regard 
toit. So he took a ten dollar gold piece from his 
pocket and tossed it into my lap, together with 
recommendation he had previous!. 
gave him back the former, telling him [ did not 
anything more than my rightful wages, 
which [ had received; that my keeping Miss Em- 
ma’s secret should be for love, and not for pay. 
He looked a little surprised, put back the money 
into his pocket, saying, at the same time, [ had bet- 
As for the recommendation, I 
kept it, feeling it was but my due, as [had re y 
done my best; also knowing how almost 

attempt to gain another situation would be without 
Poor Miss Emma! if I could only take care 
ofher. Shall Lever sco her a; 


daughter’s child suffer. 








But how stupid 


a 











nn? Will she ever 
Af this question to- 
night with tears, but there comes no answer. Poor 
dear Miss Emma!” 


Chapter XXVI.—Hannah Dustin's Diary continued. 


Tsaw poor Miss Emma last night; 
poor child! She is but a mere child after all. 
is in new trouble ag: 
troduced her again 
daily filled with young people from the 
Among others is a young geutleman from the 
south, by the name ‘of Se, Clare, who is payi 
attention to her, with the entire sanction 
ts, who have commanded her never to 
mention a word of the past, but to only 
‘ommands in the fuure. 
poor Emma looks with horror upon their inten- 
yet what can she do? She 
ind enoxgh, or courage, to 


ing in the family of a Mr. Bront- 
const, four or five 
and as many from Mount 
y nt people—hoth young, 
and Mrs. Brentford is decidedly pretty; and Tam 
happy enough here in my way—that is, as happy 


parcnts have in- 
ly, wid the house i 





“T have heard from Walter once since he left for 








he reached 
«L the letter to me, 





“T have seen Miss Emma but once since I left | P 2 
tions in regard to her; 

has not strength of m 
save her from the fate thac [ fear awuits her, 





and walked the five miles without think- 
ved at Mr, Bolton’s 
Teans: 
ofa secret door, Ob! how surprised she was to 


her child; that is enough 
torepay me for all have done. She wos cur rid 
ing in company with several gentlemen and 
nis never allow her to walle or ride 
nd before { was aware of it the whole 
company rode up to the door; the first one [saw 
looking ever so smart in her dark 
ag habit and plumed cap. 
rode a fine looking man, perhay 
senior; this I saw through the window. 
“ One of the gentlemen dismounted and came ii 
and pitcher of water; and, while 3 
Brentford was attending to that request, L took the 
baby in my arms and went to the door; [ knew 
this was buta plan of poor dear Emima’s, (or she 
had warned mne to expect her in some such manner 


of which [ have heard so much, 


“ She put her arms—her dear little white arms | (lies—her pa’ 
, around my neck aud kissed me over and over 
face I 
see how very white it was. I) 
showed her the letter Walter had written, and then, 
after she had cried a little to herself, we sat down 
and talked, oh, so low, for a long time. She told 
mie how she was still Kept a prisoner in her room, 
her parents having given out word to all her ac- 
qaintances that she was spending the sammer at a 
mother’s side, and | 
that she was to be kept a prisoner mnitil—she did 
not tell me, poor child; she did not need to—her 
tears her blushes told me all far better than words 








have been to-day irot 
terday, attending to Mrs. De Loon, whois not well, 
fini ji 
ning here and there after that sprite of 
What 2 wild girl she is, Ido believe there’s uo 
taming her. 








and his invalid wife 





“So took the baby and went to the door, and |—% 
wed and held out its dimpled 
[never shall forget‘ 
ce; it was well she sat so no 





the dear child er 
arms to her when it saw her. 
the look upon her 
one could see its expre: 
“Dy you like babie 
ug an entire sty 





Dec. 3. There is great joy in this house, for a} 








- 2 y ». Brentford | 
idolizes the little thing, if ever a child was idol- 








re me a grateful look, 


one a imine,” 
“T handed the child up to her, holding her 


rse’s bridle the Her tears fell on its little 





rou wept when you told me about | the coffee at the table when the s 
Zam crying now just thinking about it. | [mentioned heretofore desired me to make 


sed it two or three times and then gave it | t 





onst for his wi 
did not feel well enouzh to come to the tabie. 
“Take good care of it, my good girl,’ she said,| When [ entered the room [ found the Indy, 
Tknew her heart was breaking all the | who ha 
food care of it, and here's to buy it | ¢ 
7 and she tossed a pi 


L knew why she did it.” 


hair, ar 
Ielicate Jace cap over her shining brown hair. 
Something in the face started ine at first sight, 
but, xpproaching nearer, [almost dropped the tray 





Jczy 8. So much has transpired within the last 








veriost child. % 
“¢Don’t cry, Hannah,’ she said, tenderly; but 


you something,’ she snid, taking my hands away 


T believe [| from my face, and speaking in a hoarse, unsteady 
ous to the reader; and the | could almost peril my soul for you; yet have I | yoico— If you ever see him, Hannah, ted hin— 
she broke down entirely and cried; and. 


“ Here 
I, what could I say to comfort her? 
“¢T suppose I've done very wrong; a woman 





know [am Walter’s own wi 
my relation to this proud, haughty nan whom my 
parents have forced ine to wed ? 
“She looked up very pitiful into my face, and 
then went on, grasping my arm tightly the while. 
“*But, Hannah, there’s no use in talking of 
that; [ have been forced to do what I have done; 
if you should ever see Walter you will tell him so; 
tell him [ was always faithfulto him at heart; you 
will tell him?” 

“T answered ‘¥es,’ and she went on. 
“«Tneed’nt tell you, Hannah, how thankful I 
am to you for your disinterested kindness; you 
have been more than a sister to me; and but for 
you I never should have looked into my baby’s 
face. Oh, Hi: h, I may never sce it again; 
here, should you live to see him of suitable age to 
understand the sad story of his own mother, rive 
him this; it belonged to both his parents 
ter gave it to me. [t isan heir loom of his family, 
and, sometime, it may prove a great blessing to 
him—to the child, I mean,’ 

“Ts that a prophecy? And, if so, will it ever be 
fulfilled? I ask my heart this question—what 
blessing to the child can this small diamond brooch 
ever be? 

“Poor Emma! She looked sosad and distressed ; 
[think I never shail forget her face, as it looked 
last night, till the latest days of my life—so beau- 
tiful and yet so strangely mournful. 

“She went to a smull drawer and took from it a 
little bunch of faded, withered flowers. 

““* He placed them in my hair; they were th 
only ornaments that f wore when I pledged myself 
to Walter Mayne; though, last night, I was decked 
in diamonds and pearls. Should you ever see 
Walter, Hannah, give him these faded flowers; tell 
him they are emblematic of my life; and that, un- 
til last night, [ wore them next my heart for his 
sake, 

“Then she gave me a plain gold ring, the wed- 
ding ring Walter gave her. 

«¢Y can never wearit longer,’ she said. ‘Should 
you ever see him, return it tohim. Tell him to 
forget me; and, Hunnith, Ob! tell him if be ever 
loved me, to forgive me.’ 

“J have written this all down that I may re- 
member her exact words at some future time. 
“Poor Emma! Low my tears are falling upon 
and the lock of long, bright hair—her 
Tshiull ever keep for her sake.” 





























Dec. 11, Two years later. What strange things 
oceur! Mr. Bolton is dead, and his wife is dying; 
and the handsome Mount. Grey property is shout 
to fall into Mr. Brentford’s hands, It seems the 
estate was owned, previous to Mr. Bolton’s pur 
chase of it, by the grandfather of Mr. Brentford; 
aml, by some mismanagement, it falls back into 
the said Brentford’s hands; and that is the reason 
of it. Strange! And Emma's child may be its 
heir after all, 

“The child of Mr. Brentford’s, left with the old 
woman, Summers, is dead! Oh, Low my con- 
seience sometimes upbraids me! Have I done 
right, or wrong ?” 


May 4. Mrs. Brentford is very angry with me, 
and has discharged me from her service, only for 
an accident, and a few hasty, violent words. Han- 
uth Dastin, why could you not control your 
tongue? Why could you not? 

“Tam going very far away—to tho great west, 
am going to try: 
to forget. Oh, little Horace, sweet Emma’s child! 
it seems like death parting with you; like death, 

















for you love me. When shall [ever have fiiends 
again, I wonder. I fear to think there are but few 
who ever say friend to H. i 


annah Du: 







in. 





ars later. How buay I 
x the clothes I washed yes- 


May Li, 185—. Si 








hing Master Castele’s hunting, et, and ron 


a Castilha, 








“There’s a new 





rival at the Fort—a gentleman 
T did not learn their names 
nd two of the sweetest little children, I did not 
¢ the Jady, but the children, scainpering here and 








there, who do they make me think of? What 
bright eyes! what Hoating curls! Who ever had 
‘such eyes and such curls?” 


May 16. When I lust laid Cown my pen how lit- 


tle L imagined what I should have next to record, 
Lam sitting here in a perfect whirl of emotion, 
ly, my good girl; let me take the litde | Can [ believe my senses? Am I awake? Am I 
not dreaming? 





“ Yesterday morning I had just finished pouring 
range gentleman 
a little 
it (o her room, as she 





feand ta, 











I not yer made ber toilet, sitting in an arm. 
ayed in a pretty French print wrapper, a 









ement; and, leaning back aguinst the 








! oh, ro much! 
could have wept, but that it would have pained j of it all. Emina, poor Emma is gone! 
Ah! it was no mariage in the 
“We had a long, long talk together; she has | bat married, if 


T tremble as [think { wall for support, the ery, ‘Emin! Miss Emma 








tts 
andsome, middle-uged southermer, 
all over now—all over, and ['m 
lone iu the world again 

“But ic isn’t for mys 
his paper. Ol no! Pin uot thinking of my 
ing with Jer last niglt—my parting with Ii 
y, for who knows if F shall ever s 








ver, Linight sa 





0. 
“mma! how white and tearful was her 
face; and her great bright ey 








—their mournful, 





She started up conyulsively 





e , | ber face was like death. Que moment she looked 
0, dear jour- | into my eyes, then she said, ina low, choked tone, 
“Hannah Dustin!” 

“ After the first exci 
talked together for a long time. What need to re- 
elf the tears are blotting | cord it; if was of her past miserable, des) 
fe, of the child she had longed t 
ttle daughters, who wave a good promise of 
eriting all th 
wept sadly as we talked, I cannot help erying as I 
write, Poor Emma! 

“Stranze— 





ement was over we sat and 





pairing: 
¢, of her 








ce mother’s loveliness—and she 








starred mar- 





range! oh! this i 





! Emma shall see her | bopeless expression went right to my heart; so | riage~what will come of it yer?” 
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‘L want to tell 


So what will be 






























































for Wal- 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 











May 18, Emma has been very, very ill. It was 
Drought on by some kind of a fright, and her rav- 
ings are strange and almost terrible. Mr. St. Clare 
watches over his wife most tenderly; it is well he 
does not knuw the fatal secret that is drawing her 
down to the grave. 





June 15, Strange! Nothing yet heard from the 
missing child; ir seems as though poor Emma 
would go crazy—her youngest dating, tuo! Still 
searching, and rewards have been offered to the 
Indians for the child’s recovery. There is some- 
thing very strange about it, and poor Emma looks 
upon it as a judgment sent from Heaven. 

Avctrst 3. Nothing yet heard from the child. 
Emma, her husband and child left the fort to-day 
on their return to the cast.” 

“Port De Leon, June 1. Two years later. The 
deadis alive, the lost is found. Heaven be praised! 
Thold Emma’s child in my arms again—Hmma’s 
child. Thy callher Fay; they do not know why I 
fold her in my arms and weep over her, our little 
Fairy of the Forest, 






“Fay closed the book spasmodically, and laid it 
down. Oh! how plain everything was to her 
now; how often she had wondered concerning her 
true parentage—and now—step by step, she had 
learned it ale Again she took up the book and 
opened it to its last entry. 

“ JuNE 21. God help me! after nearly twenty- 
four years we have met again. Oh, Walter, Wal- 
ter Mayne! Oh! Emma Bolton, dear lady—tor so 
I must call you still. Heaven pity us all!” 





Scarcely knowing what she did, and with a 
strength caused by excitement, Fay arose, and 
stealing back to the chest, replaced the book and 
the letters; then, miserable for the very knowl- 
edge she had gained, she pressed her little white 
hands over her face and wept with weariness 
and the contending emotions that nearly over- 
powered lier. 

“Oh! why did Ido it! Oh! Hannah Dustin, 
can I cver look honestly into your face again?” 

And poor little Fay cried as if her heart would 
break. Then she went to the chest: oli! could it 
be wrong? and taking up the card, with the lock 
of bright, sunny hair attached, she gazed upon it 
reyerently. It was her mother’s likeness. 

(ro BB CONTINUED.) 








I LOVE THE GIRLS. 


[LOVE the jinie—T Jove them all; 
‘The gay, the fair. the ead, the meek; 
‘Their eyes of blue, that eyes recall, 
Or those of dark that Jove bespeak. 
J love them all in silks arrayed, 
Or ueatly dressed nt homely trim; 
For every ove that hath displayed, 
Silks ne'er enhance, or shred bedim. 


T love them all—for all can smile, 
Aud speed the gloom trom blows that tire; 
And all have hands for tender toil, 
To pet the babe. or ease the sire. 
Each hath a heart to feel and throb, 
Yoshare our woes or pleasant hours; 
To Jaugh our glee, or with us sob, 
Aud call its own our lights and showers. 


Tove them all—t love their joy. 
Their romping shouts and careless song; 
And could not Jook with frowning eye 
Upon the freaks in glecsome throng. 
T love therr laugh, its silvery peel, 
For it proclaims life cuu be bright; 
That sauey glemms can sweetly steal 
Amid the gloom of this world’s night. 


J love them all—and who does not? 
For all * cneution’s lords" have known, 
In suifering’s wiles or dismal lot, 
‘Their soothing carca which me their own. 
Then Jove then: all, with all your might, 
And evil thoughts which souls degrade, 
Of sorrow’s pang with \cnomed bite, 
Your hallowed heurts will ne’er invade! 








DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE, 


HE Carthagenians did everything in the prose- 

cution of this war with the Romans, that the 
wost desperate valor could do; but Scipio’s cool, 
steady and well-calculated plans made irresistible 
progress, and hemmed them in at last, within nar 
rower limits, by a steadily increasing pressure, 
from which they found it impossible to break 
away. 

Scipio had erected a sort of mole or pier upon 
the water near the city, on which he had erected 
many large and powerful engines to assault the 
walls, One night a large company of Carthageni- 
ans took torches, not lighted, in their hands, to- 
gether with some sort of apparatus for striking 
fire, and partly by wading and partly by swim- 
ming, they made their way through the water of 
the harbor toward these machines. When they 
were sufficintly near, they struck their lights and. 
sct their torches on fire. "The Roman soldiers who 
had been stationed to guard the machines, were 
seized with terror at secing all these flashing fires 
burst suddenly over the water, and fled in dismay. 
The Cartbagenians set the abandoned engines on 
fire, and then throwing their now useless torches 
into the flames, plunged into the water aguin, and 
swam back in safety. But all this desperate 
bravery did very little good. Scipio quietly re- 
paired the engines, and the sioge went on as be- 
foro. 

But we cannot describe in detail all the partic- 
‘ulars of this protracted and terrible struggle. We 
qnust pass on to the closing scene, which, as re- 
lated by the historians of the day, is an almost in- 
eredible series of horrors. After an immense num- 
ber had been killed in the assaults which had been 
mide upon the city, besides the thousands and 
thousands which had died of famino, and of the 
exposures incident to such a siege, the army of 
Scipio succeeded in breaking their way through the 
gates, und gaining admission to the city. Someof 
the inhabitants were now disposed to contend no 
longer, but to cast themselves at the mercy of the 
conqueror. Others, furious in their despair, were 
determined to fight to the last, not willing to give 
up the pleasure of killing all they could of their 
hated enemies, even to save their lives. They 





refuge in the citadel. One band of Scipio’s soldiers 
mounted to the tops of the houses, the roofs be- 
ing flat, and fought their way there, while another 
column adyanced in the same manner in the streets 
beiow. No imagination can conceive the uproar 
and din of such an assault upon a populous city— 
a horrid mingling of the vociferated commands of 
the officers, and of the shouts of theadvancing and 
victorious assailants, with the screams of terror 
from the aflrighted women and children, and 
dreadful groans and impreeations from men dying, 
maddened with unsatisfied revenge, and biting the 
dust in an agony of' pain. i 
The more determined of the combatants, with 
Asdrubal at their head, took possession of' the cit- 
adel, which was a quarter of the city situated upon 
an eminence, and strongly fortified. Scipio ad- 
vanced to the walls of this fortification, and set 
that part of the city on fire which lay nearest to 
it. The fire burned for six days, and opened a 
large area, which afforded the Roman troops room. 
to act. When the troops were brought up to the 
area, thus left vacant by the fire, and the people 
within the citadel saw that their condition was 
hopeless, there arose, 18 there always does in such 
cases, the desperate struggle within the walls 
whether to persist in resistance or to surrender 
themselves to Scipio’s mercy, and beg for their 
lives. Asdrubal’s wife, leading her two children 
by her side, earnestly entreated her husband to al- 
Jow her to go with them. But hg refused. There 
was a body of deserters from the Roman camp in 
the citadel, who, having no possible hope of escap- 
ing destruction except by desporate resistance to 
the last, Asdrubal supposed would never yield. 
He committed his wife and children, therefore, to 
their charge, and these deserters, seeking refuge 
in a great temple within the citadel, bore the fran- 
tic mother to share their fate. 

Asdrubal’s determination, however, to resist the 
Romans to the last, soon after this gave way, 
and he determined tosurrender. He i 
the most atrocious treachery in attempting thus to 
save himself, after excluding his wile and children 
from all possibility of escaping destruction. But 
the confusion and din of such a scene, the sudden- 
ness and violence with which the events succeeded 
each other, and the tumultuous and uncontrollable 
mental agitation to which they give rise, deprive 
aman who is called to act in it, of all sense and 
reason, and. nerate him, almost as mach, from 
moral responsibility for what he does, as if he were 
insane, Atany rate, Asdrubal, after shutting up 
his wife and children with a furious gang of des- 
Pperadocs who could not possibly surrender, surren- 
dered himself, perhaps hoping that he might save 
them afterall. 

The Carthagenian soldiers, following Asdrubal’s 
example, opencd the gates of the citadel, and Iet 
the conqueror in. The deserters were now made 
absolutely desperate by their danger, and some of 
them more furious than the rest, preferring to dic 
by their own hands rather than to give their hated 
enemies the pleasure of killing them, set the buil 
ingin which they were shut up, on tlre. The mi: 
erable inmates ran to and fro, half suffocated by 
the smoke and scorched by the flames. Many of 
them reached the roof. Asdrubal’s wife and chil- 
dren were among the number. She looked down 
from this elevation, the volumes of smoke and 
flame rolling up around her, and saw her husband 
standing below with the Roman general—perhaps 
looking in consternation for his wile and children 
amid this scene of horror, The sight of the hus- 
band and father in a position of safety, made the 
wife and mother perfectly furious with resentment 
and anger.“ Wretch!’ she amed, in ay 
that raised itself above the universal din, “is it 
thus yon seek to save your own life while you sac- 
vifice ours? I cannot reach you in your own per- 
son, but [ will kill you hereby in the persons of 
your children.” So saying, she stabbed her af- 
frighted sons with a dagger, and hurled them 
down, struggling all the time against their insane 
mother’s frenzy, into the nearest opening from 
which flames were ascending, and then leaped in 
after them herself, to share their awful doom. 

The Romans, when they had gained possession 
of the city, took most effectual measures for its 
complete destruction. The inhabitants were seat- 
tered into the surrounding country, and the whole 
territory was converted into a Roman province, 
Some attempts were afterwards made to rebuild 
the city, and it was for a long time a place of some 
resort, a8 men lingered mournfully there in hate 
that they built among the ruins. It, however, was 
gradually forsaken, the stones crumbled and de- 
cayed, vegetation regained possession of the soil, 
and now there is nothing whatever to mark the 
spot where the city lay. 




























































‘Written for the Waverley Magazine, 
LITTLE MAY. 


OME back to us, darling, 
Come back, quickly come! 
‘We miss our sweet daisy, 
The light of our home. 
Q, where is she? Tell me, ye winds of the west! 
Have ye soen our sweet fairy, and found her white 
reast? 


Have ye scen her? oh, whither 
Have ye borne her away? 
Let us eeck her together 
O'er field aud o’er spray. 
She has gone from the home that her presence made 


bright, 
To join the dull sunset a ray of her light. 


I'd ride on your bosom 
Ye burning siroe, 
To tind our sweet blossom, 
‘The pride of our flock. 
Come take me and bear me through the limitless air, 
To the land of fesperus—I know she is there. 


O, seek our bright fairy, 
‘Old Sol! in your round 
As you roam o’er the prairie, 
She there may be found. 
Search closely the roses, examine each creat, 
In the lily’s white chalice, perhaps she’s at rest. 





I've sought through the meadow, 
‘Mong flowers £0 fair, 
T’ve peered in the shadow— 
No daisy is there. 
I've sought her in dreninland, I’ve eought ber by day; 
Come back to us, darling! come back, little May! 
Asa RogErs. 
——+ «en» —_-- 


Every man is a volume, if you know how to 





fouyht, therefore, from street to strect, retreating 
gradually as the ftomans advanced, till they found 


read him. 


day. 


took her in from pity.” 


Original. 
“YT SEE THEE.” 
I SEE thee in my sorrow, 





Through the grove or lonely dell, 
Tuy form is ever near me, 
cannot break the spell. 


Thear thee in the murmur 
‘That the waves around me make, 
When to the far-oilsen-shore 


I eee thee o’er the mountains 
When the day begins to fade, 
And the moon her silver beams illume 
‘The forest and the glade. 
I sco thee, and my voice ascends 
To Heaven in thy praise, 
And then I kueel aud pray to God 
‘To sce thee thus always. J. B. Howe. 





THE IRISH MOTHER. 


she docs her work so badly,” said Captain 
R. to the steward of the Snilor’s Snug Harbor, one 


“T suppose I shall,” answered the steward, “I 


“From pity! Who is she, and what is she?” 
“She is a poor Irish woman, just arrived in this 
country; her husband died a few imonths ago, 
and left her a widow, with six young children. 
She leit them in Ireland, and came over here to 
find employment to carn cnough, if possible, to 
bring them over—such is her story, and she seems 
honest enough.” 

“ Well, show her how to do her work, and keep 
her awhile, tilk we know more about her.” 
She was modest, diflident and retiring, little dis- 
posed to be communicative, and with little appear- 
ance of energy of character, 
“You have left your children in Ireland, I un- 
derstand ?” said the Captain approaching her, 
“T have, all of them, the dear ones.” 

“ How old are they?” 

“The oldest little girl was thirteen and a half 
when I left her in the care of them all; and the 
youngest swect one was a little more than two.” 
“ How long since your husband died? and how 
have you supported them since?” 
“My husband died about four months before I 
left Ireland, poor man, and left us in a little cot- 
tage and not half of’ a quarter of an acre of land; 
and the rent was twenty-five shillings a year. I 
put the land into potatoes and garden vegetables, 
for the support of the children; but that was little 
you see, sir, after paying the rent. 
“T thought I should be obliged to take them to 
the Poor House, so I said what I thought to the 
children; but Johnny says to me—that is the sec- 
ond one, dear boy—'O, dear mother, do not send 
us to the Poor louse, for ye see they will not let 
ye come with us, and we shall be separated from 
you; and the whiteswelling is there, and many of 
the children die; but do, dear mother leave us 
here to get along as well as we ean, while you go 
to America; and it may be, mother, with God’s 
blessing, ye may be able to fetch us all over at 
last, if it be only one at a time.’ And so the child 
was teasing me day and night to come to America; 
so [ wrote a letter to my two sisters in New York, 
the one a servant, the other married, for the loan 
of a few pounds to fetch me over; and they sent 
mic six pounds, and | left the younger children 
asleep when I came away, for [ knew sir, if I part- 
ed from them awake, they would cry so after me 
it would break my poor heart.” 
The Irish mother toiled on, after this conversa- 
tion, for weeks and even months, doing her work 
better and better, and remitting every cent of her 
wages, often in advance, to her children, and re- 
ceiving in return from them letters, from which 
we grive a few extracts: 
“Dear Mother—Soon after you left us the land- 
lord, seeing that we could not pay the rent, took 
the best bed, and the bedstead, and the table, and 
the chairs, and left us only the blankets and the 
straw on the ground; but I hope you will return 
him thanks and his family in your next letter, for 
giving the house gratis to us this present year.” 














“Dear Mother—The price of meal here is one 
shilling and sixpence; the worst of flour the same; 
in regard of the prices being so high, that we de- 
ferred to pay their demands for rent, &c., which 
you had mentioned in your letter, until the n 
time you write. Catharine bought no shoes since 
you left home; in like manner she would want to 
buy some clothes for the children, Dear mother, 
we must buy the firing, too; if we do be seen in 
mountains, or in any other place gathering sticks, 
we will be summoned. Dear mother, I hope you 
will sond for myself, that is, Johnny, as soon as 
you can, if you think that I would be any benefit 
to you there.” 

The mother, with her Irish heart alinost crushed 
with the thought, that, although nearly a year had 
passed, nota dollar had been sayed to pay the pas- 
sage money of the first child, was about resolving, 
to vo back and starve with her children in Iveland. 
But, by a good Providence sho was in the Sailor’s 
Home—her case reached the ears of sailors. The 
distance from a sailor’s car to his heart is short; 
from his heart to his pocket shorter. A subscrip- 
tion was started among the boarders, and raised 
at once to sixty dollars; increased a few days af- 
terwards, by another set of boarders, to one hun- 
dred dollars, and by a loan from her relatives, and 
an advance of her wages, toone hundred and forty 
dollars; suflicient to provision and pay the pas- 
sage of the whole six. 

The second Sabbath in November, in the morn- 
ing, one of the runners of the house made his ap- 
pearance before the door with six  thinly-clad, 
{bareheaded and barefooted Irish children. The 
Meeting of mother and children was a meeting of 
Dish hearts; they laughed and cried all at once 
and all together. ‘The first burst of joy over, Cro- 
ton water, hair brush and comb did all that a moth- 
er’s love and ingenuity could do to improve the 
condition and appearance of the young voyagers. 

At evening she might be seen in her little room 






























and then another of her sle 
Jay in pairs, in different wed abe eet 


and this is the best place I have 


In my gladness 1 behold thee; 4 found yey 2 
To each duccce ing morrow i is the happiest hour I have seen, By the plese 
Will my spirit stil] enfold thee. of God and the kindness of the sailors, God lee 
In the eveniug, as 1 wander them all their days, we are all h - +9 


The children all want shoes and ‘lott in America, 
oldest ones employment. If we cay 
we Will soon have all the rest.” 8° the latter, 


—_— 


My weary way I take. w= and humor, though often th 
Tee thee in the sunbeams classed together, are very different fae gy 
dial on the watere eliine, Wit, in its trucst sense, is the’ gift of a very high 
ve th F r of ii Obs O 
‘Tells me, * thou art mine.” order of intellect; whereas Humor is often a cl 


acteristic of minds of an inferior ord ii 

appreciated by the few; Humor is univers 
relished. 
derived (as also the words ‘ wise 


from an Anglo-Saxon word signifyin; , 
understand. fying to know, 


used to signify intelligence, generally; in which 
sense you may find it in Shakspeare, 
writers of his time. There are s Neone acess 


in modern language of this usage; as when you 
‘ yo will be obliged to dismiss that woman, speak of being “at your wit’s end,’ or frightened 


witted’ another. 


as 
the room, ne 


“This is the first place I came to in America, 


hes, and -the 


WIT AND HUMOR, 


“The word Wit,” says ‘Whately, 
and ¢ Wieder ’) 
And accordingly it was formerly 


till some remnants 


out of your wits,’ or of one man having ‘ ont. 


But ordinarily the wi 
in a much more limited sense.” y ord 1s used 
Tn this limited and modern sense, wit has been 
defined as the “ faculty of detecting and presentin; 
in a lively manner similarities in things in which 
common Shaervsrs see only diversity. The find- 
ing of such peculiarities pre-supposes co! . 
and might therefore bo/deiined a fhoulty ta ons 
comparing power to discover unexpected relations. 
or a playful exercise of the power of comparison.? 
True wit detects instantancously true similarities 
in apparently two dissimilar things; false wit, false 
similarities. Punning, for instance, deals only 
with similarities of sound or spelling in words, not 
in the meaning of words. 
Wit provokes at best only a smile; laughter is 
no test of a witticism, but it is an infallible test of 
a stroke of humor. Of Sheridan’s two great com- 
edies, the “ School for Scandal” is far less popu- 
lar than the “ Rivals,” yet the first blazes with wit 
from the first scene to the last, and the latter is 
characterized by broad and genial humor through 
the whole five acts. There are only occasional 
flashes of wit in Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” and the humor is very farcical, yet Gold- 
smith’s five act farce keeps the stage, while Con- 
greve’s comedies, the characters of which are in- 
tellectual gladiators engaged in a perpetual combat 
of wit, have long ago been shelved. : 
Great wits have rarely contributed much to the 
happiness of mankind; for the arrows of wit, ak 
ways barbed, are often steeped in venom. It is to 
the humorists, and not to the wits, that the world 
owes a deep debt of gratitude. “ Wit,” says a 
modern writer, “van co-exist with fierce and ma- 
lignant passions; but humor demands good feeling 
and fellow-fecling; feeling not only for what is 
above us, but for that which is around and beneath 
us. 
Among the foremost necessities of life are mirth 
and laughter. The old Scotch proverb says “ itis 
well to be merry and wise,” and the man who can 
not be merry in season can hardly be wise in sea- 
son. Plato once humorously checked the mirth 
of his disciples, saying “‘ Let us be serious—here 
comes a fool.’ There was as much philosophy in 
that remark as in any of his elaborate theses. 

“Harmless mirth,” said a quaint author, “is the 
best cordial against the consumption of the spirits; 
wherefore, jesting and merriment is not unlawful; 
so that it trepasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
season.” And we have the authority of Holy 
Writ that “there is a time to laugh as well a5 & 
time to weep.” But everything should have its 
proper season. Good humor, observes another 
truthful writer, is the clear blue sky of the soul, 
upon which every star of talent will shine more 
clearly. It is the most exquisite beauty of a fine 
face, the redeeming grace in a homely one. It is 
like the rich green in the landscape, harmonizing 
with every color, mellowing the glories of the 
bright, and softening the hues of the darkest 
tints. 
Extreme gravity, on the contrary, in our man- 
nera and address, is set down, by many, to be & 
mark of wisdom in the possessor. Yetthe gravest 
beast in Christendom is the ass; the gravest bird 
is the owl; the gravest fish is the oyster; and the 
gravest nan, we may add, is often a fool! Fenelon 
declared if all the crowns of Europe could be laid 
at his feet, in exchange for his healthful seasons 
of mirth, he would spurn the offer. 
The well-timed jest, the pointed repartee, the 
good-humored joke, the mimical attitude, the time- 
ly hit, the ready retort, the clever hyperbole—all 
have their effect upon the cachinatory nerves aud 
muscles of the cheerfully-disposcd; and few such 
are there who do not feel vastly better, after ine 
dulging the laugh which folloy —though, often- 
times, one party laughs af the joke, while another 
laughs with it; one may laugh outright, while the 
other laughs in his sleeve. Hamlet set down in 
his tablets “That one may smilo and smile, and 
yet be a villain,” but then he was recording an 
anomaly, That a bad man should assume an wr 
of mirth and good humor only shows that these 
are recomnized as the characteristics of honest 
men, for hypocrisy is the tribute that viee pays to 
virtue. 
Ir, then, it is admitted that mirthfulness is 
worthy of encouragement, let us encourage those 
who minister to it.” Let us not frown at “Punch, 
because we relish the heavy lenders in the London 
Times, We shall be none the less fitted for the 
struggles of life because we take pleasure in joi 
ing hands and dancing round the May-pole. We 
need not give up Euclid and Livy, because we rol- 
ish the Pickwick Papers and Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York. It is possible to be thrilled 
one night by the eloquence of Edward Everett, 
and the next laugh heartily at the humors of Wil 
liam Warren, We may play our part as “ most 
grave and reverend signors and approved got 
masters,” in the senate chamber, and yet bu de- 
lighted at the most ancient jokes of the “ clown to 
the ring.” 
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Wun women begin to count their admirers, it 

















by a cheeerful hearth gazing into the face of one, 





isn’t apt to take them long to do it, 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine, suite of rooms at the Metropolitan, or St. Nicho-| proval or tolerance. On the contrary, we hear, ! crept up softly within ten yards of him, and kneel- 
“EX ANIMO.” las, or, worse still, in some fashionable private | from all quarters, the severest denunciation of | ing behind a clump of dates, took a deliberate aim 
SIOUGH errant warblers plenee me fhir, boarding house, The husband is ont all day in| prize-fighting; and this aggravated case will prob-| at bis head, while he lay with his nose buried in 
T And witching are the songs they trill, his counting-house, or attending to the duties of | probably Jead to severo additional penalties by |the bullock’s throat, He started with an angry 
The bird | prize beyond compare, his (profession, The young wife, with no home | legislative action, to put an effectual stop to such | roar from the carease when the ball hit him. He 
What e’er hetide, will caro! atill ; F, duties to claim her attention, is thrown with scan- | exhibitions for the future. stood listening for a moment, then dropped in 
Whew morning laws or eve delays, dat oy ie women or rowdy men—parades Broad- | front of me, uttering a sullen growl There was 
On airy wing he comes to woo; way, und dresses in the latest style, whether her nothing but a date bush between us; [ had ne 
With ae songs ald, vesper praise, husband can afford itor not. tis considered be- S00D AND Evie: Weapon but my discharged rifle. I felt for my 
My timid heart to joyance, too. Jow par to live within one’s income now-a-days. EY L, Saal waits the morrow, pistols, they had been left on the tree. Then [tei Q 
When threatening clouds bedeck the sky, The husband returns to dinner, finds his shirt Good hawreven the atein present, that my hour was come, and all the sins of ny life hk 
Or hides the sun in dark eclipse. sans butions, takes out three or four all in the ‘Trusting no delay. 8 flashed with dreadful distinctness across my mind, “2 
He does not terror-stricken fly, same condition; the room is in disorder, and baby I mattered a short prayer, and tried to prepare for ~ 
: But some green olive-branch he clips; crying; its mamma in the parlor, its nurse in the Evil fears the solemn curtain death, which seemed inevitable. But want was 
i And, nestling in the laurel frees servant's hall picking the character of her mistress Midnight o'er it Hinge: | , my peon about all this time? Oh,as Lafterwards 
+ Ue seer oa eaneh t ane to pieces. If the gentleman loves his baby, and is Good enjoys ey slay celestial learned, he poor fellow, was trying to fire my 
And cr opt im of the pence he brings. Diessed with a remarkably quict temper, he takes Pee noe double rifle; but all my locks have bolts, which he 
his worse than motherless child and walks it to Evil, in the stormy wiuter, did not understand, and he could not cock it. He 
Sing on, sing on, sweet bird of mine, sleep with almost womanly tenderness, then pro- Pants for summer bloom; was a good shikaree, and knew that was my only 
Nor fear another's song may be ceeds to don the best shirt he can find, and then Good, with summer in its bosom, chance; so when he could do no good he did noth- 
More welcome to this heart than thine— foes quietly down to dinner. Smiles at winter’s gloom. ing. If Mohadeen had been there he would soon 
So full of native melody. 5 , on the contrary, be has a somewhat hasty Evil, startled by its thunder, have relieved me; but [had sent him in another 
Though other wartlere care the fairy temper, he, with some shadow of excuse, gives the From the Tuture flies; ” direction that day. Well, some minutes passed. 
Tee at hugs as lite Gnair , hell a violent jerk, flings himself out of the house, Good, enchanted, through its vista thus. 
‘Aione has power my heart to thrill. slamtnl ng. te oor atek him, i find comfort hen Sees the haleyon skies. ‘The tiger made no attempt to come at me; a ray 
ANNIE M. Ducanne. | attention at his club, or, mayhap, a worse place Evil, in the night of sorrow, of hope cheered me; he might be dying. I peeped 
still, the bar-room, inwardly cursing. if not out- Only doubts aud fears; through the branches, but my heart sunk within 
Original. wardly, the mania for boarding, which is now so Good, unshaken, feels an angel ine when his bright green eyes met mine, and his 
AUNT BETSIE pis Sanaa It ty a muses alo fashion, coven Ae sl Wipe away its tears. hot breath absolutely blew in my face. [ slipped 
. 5 the cause is bud, its effects is evel " back upon my knees in despair, and a grow! 
i= worse; and our noble, rightninded women are Evil buy of cheating pleasure Pino ‘that shih cg From 
<T BETSIE Dla handetteot ie 3 and Ol onic, Me non. Pain without release; warned me that slight movement was noticed. 
UN 5 was a notable housewife—a type | degenerating into fashionable flirts, careless, inde- Good, by inward couguest noble, But why did he not attack me at once? A tiger is 








of the woman of whom the wise King Solomon | pendent wives, and heartless, thoughtless mothers. Wi 
fF soe is {i sags 2 a riper ius immortal peace. a sus) 
suid ‘‘ her price is far above rubies.” It is true she | These, I am sure, were Aunt Betsie’s sentiments r ohare unless he sees distinctly. 
ruled her house with an iron hand, and that poor | as well as ours; and, indeed, she was a living type Evil meets, with eyebulls flushing, concealed by the date leaves, and w 


cious, cowardly brute, and will seldom 





















Tom Arnold was a hen-picked husband. However | of the quiet happiness home can give if governed Slander’s veuomed eye; : y quie! q ‘ ce, Suspet 
that may be, Mr. ‘Arnald certainly vesigued him-| by a Masoanble: judicious and Well-trained wo- Good, with blazing coals of kindness, Lee dec tmealerablen hy Enos wore bencet e 
self to his bitter fate with more sang frofd, and | man. Blisters avery He, the hard gravel, but I dared not move a Soink, 
took & more comfortuble view of life in general,| Why are there not more Aunt Betsies, more Evil, grasping guilty treasure, The tormenting ‘mosquitoes swarmed around my 
and himself in particular, than most men do in} homes like hers, and less private boarding houses ? Shames a golden ‘crown; face, but [ feared to raise my hand to brush them 
such situations. We shall never again, we fear, be so happy as d Good, when Mammon tries its virtue, off. Whenever the wind ruffed the leaves that 
Aunt Betsie’s house was the resort of all the | ing our summer visit under her hospitable roof. Burning, looks him down. sheltered mo, « harsh growl grated through the 
young people around; it was kept in fine order; | Years have doubtless whitened her then jetty locks; Evil, tearless. looks at sorrow’s stillness of the night. me 
she believed in having warm rooms, closed doors, | mayhap-she dwells amid the golden shadows of an- ‘Winter blasted spring; He that see “dl ” rolled on; I 1d hear 
and hot meals in winter; plenty of fresh air, pure] other land, for it is long since we saw her last. Good, with 1obin songs of summer, ours that seemed years, rolled on; I could hear 


the village gong strike cach hour of that dreadful 
night, which T thought would never end. At las¢ 





cold spring water, and i 


e cream in summer, in} But, even so, her name will be long remembered, Makes her valleys ring. 
which season Aunt Bets: 


’s dwelling savored | her example be a “shining light” to those who 









5 ; 4 i igni e eda y gladly di i 
much of the cool cleanness of the country, though | knew her, even beyond her own private friends. Biel Ads ta rotening, henaty ie wale ome dawal anil oh, How, et te Weal 
in reality situated in the old quaint town of —. | God send us more Aunt Betsies; for surely never Good, the peerless queen of splendor, von, for then the tiger rose and sulkily stalked. 
Her unearpeted flours were as white as sund and | were such moro necded. R. M. ‘Triumphs in her face. away fo bore TAIAtInES. I felt: that danger was 





scouring brush could get them; the brass bound * 


























a elf i : inna e Evil’s youth is early crippled, passed, and rose with a feeling of relief which T 
Hee eau marticalar star’ of the Thi Semi THE TERED TOUT: Aud its ddeath-knell run o cannot describe. Such a night of suffering was 
mertime, always filled with fresh, cool, sparkling WE flash journals of New York are reveling in Good 2 HkS a blooming sister, enough to turn, my, brai , and [ only wondered 
water. Her table had a fragrant, fresh look; the the profits of a flood of disgusting cuts which uth, forever young. that t survived st _Dnow set off the peon for the 
plump, light browned biscuits, piled in tempting | purport to illustrate the conflict betweon two low Evil, with a mask of greatness, elep! ant, am : fore cight G clock old Sollih hac 
heaps; the eggs, showing their size and whiteness | and ignorant pugilists. The New York Century Banters for a name; ¢ arrived a fF was all over in five zalnaies The ti- 
admirably from the dark blue china dishes, like | gives the following practical article on the subject, Good. aslant its Gou-like action, ger Tus! je to mect mo as soon as onieret the 
ready made snow balls; tumblers of iced mill and | and we partic larly commend its views to the pe- Tinds the shadow, tame. cover, and one ball in the chest dropped him down. 
generous slices of home made bread, heaped up in|rusal of our readers. After briefly mentioning Evil, when oppression thunders, deag. 
southern style beside the great dish of young | the disgraceful affair, it says: Tih or arenes givel ins 
chickeus fried in butter, or broiled partidges. We could not avoid this much of a record, as Good, in step with heavenly music, THE AMERICAN IN JERUSALEM. 

Such were Aunt Betsie’s breakfasts in summer. faithful journalists, any more than we could pass Nothing fears but sin. ! 






In winter, the rich aroma of her coffee had a|in silence such atrocities as the Burdell murder or EAR St. Stephen’s Gate is pointed out a mosque, i 



































































comfortable effect on our shivering frame; the hot | the Sickles tradegy; and we propose now to male Eee niitghene and Sere tear he pa etre raters orn | 
buckwheat cakes and snow-white hominy were | only such comment as will put the affair before Good, tho’ carthyuakes heave the mountains, | Stepien was stoned Ne the Jews, not fay distunte ' 
enouh 10 tempt the appetite of an epicure. No | our readers in its real, unexaggerated character. ‘Sees the Hand divine. Taha cieteen Ghtorahick hie tulle wan: eins : 
one gave such cozy breakfast partics to young|It is to be regarded simply as any. other social ; : rom ais cis ern nto which nis bos ly sya at or i 
o, folks going on the hill to see the sun rise, or such | crime or outrage, dragged out from its proper ob- Evil turns its back on Merey’s hs Is rove er Soci He a ea ines 
sociable family dinners, or old-fashioned delightful | curity by editors, who forget for a time that they aw oFld-redeuming Charnayy BT ee cote r one nance UU Ae MERE 
tea-parties as Aunt Betsie. Next to being a good, | are under any bonds of propriety, or that there is Good Jor ut offences corrowing, to the Damuseus Gate, which presents the most 
hospitable housewife, Aunt Betsio was noted for | anything in the world of more cousequence than ENB eet arma. perfect and heantital Specimens of Syrean archi- 
good health and good nursing. the sale of their newspapers. Evil sees in deatl’s low valley tecture auywhere to be found. : i 
« She never fainted, not she; or, ifshe ever gave|_ It is the most striking phase of our popular Deepening shadows dread; Leaving the gate, I walked through the Via | 
iy way to such feminine weakness, nobudy kuew it. | journalism to dredge in low places for the cur Good espies the heavenly morning Dolorosa, and from thence to the wailing-place of . 
Heavens! fiddlestieks! she never jumped up, or | t crime—to bring out into open day the deeds Breaking overhead. the Jews, on Mount Moriah. This is esteemed by « 
e shook as if she had a chill if a door slammed, or a | of the night, and to illustrate felony in all its mon- Evil meets, beyond the yalley. the Hebrews the most sacred place within the lim- Kt 
cat crossed the room. Hysterics! Bah! no wo-|strous shapes. This is done so thoroughly as to Shapes of darknees grim; its of Jerusalem, on account of ita vicinity to 
man with a grain of sense could make such a fool | make the wholo face of society appear occas Good, with angel sisters soaring, the “Tloly of Holies.” Here large numbers of 7 
of herself; or, if she did, would wait till her hus- | ally to ran ae nothing ha dile else He vice, Chants a parting hymn. deta renal daily to wail aun to pr f and ow AYE 
wud gone out, and then would shut doors and | ¢rime and bad passions. Its great moral interests 4 fi ie days the number is much greater than on other 
Le rs that no one might extch her at such | are pushed out of view. If we tale the phases of See tere fae at days. They face the wall, which they believe to 
cape If they did, welt—she’d deserve to be sent | such a moment—for happily this state of things Good, exulting, sees the Father, bea part of the original wall of the temple. On 
to Morman-land, that’s all.”” lasts for moments only—we might infer that no Welcoming 8 OW. 7 the day [visited the place, there were many as- 
Ina sick room Aunt Betsie was invaluable. She | advance had been made in civilization since the G. W. Lieu. sembled—both males and females; some were 
saw the doctor gave the medicine, arranged the |days when the deadly contests of the gladiators reading their prayers in an undertone, while others 
pillows, and, before two days were over, made her- | were the most attractive sports of Rome. But it WATCHING FOR A TIGER. were devotedly praying or reading their prayers 
it aloud, exclaiming, with broken sobs, “ How jong 








self necessary to the comfort of the invalid by her ; 8 « \ 
rendy attention to his ot ae comfort, and her | the late e me fight, peyoud sporting ree i ate ; ; rl chew Jou ke me 
ability in the sick room. any a mother owed her | tributable to the popular journals which have rite eae st, | Wa8 an impressive service, an 2 hat their 
child's hi v, under God, to this noble woman’s care: | spread out the ridiculous idea that national credit Ma ee ah i ness ang ieee Eiokesm pe prayers were offered in the full heliet that the 
ful nursing; many a husband his wife’s recovery ; Was involved in the combat of two men who rep- after sunset, we took up our position ona branch | Lord will appear to them, at no distant day, and 
from death’s cold hands to her unhesitatiug kind-| resent nothing but physical muscle, low passions | ipour twelve feet from the ground, should tirst | 'e8tore this, their former home, to them and their 
ness int the hour of need. and vile associations mention that we fastened an unfortunate bullock | descendants. ; 3 
Far and wide Aunt Betsic was known as the| The London Times, claiming to head the world’s | wider the tree for a bait. Well, we remained qui- Not tar from. this holy place stands the cele- 
“ icindest woman and best nurse in the coantry.” |jowmnalism, commits the folly of saying that t| ety on our pereh for a couple of hours, without { brated Gulden Gate sor tho temple. HOM closed, it 
Some added, “eccentric inher manners, and” bi- | such combatants could only spring from yreat nations :} any stivring. It might be eight o'clock, the moon having 1 ethic Bellet cee eatctalte int atnnee 
zurre in her opinions, entering but little into so-, Whereas it is notorious that they spring directly n, and go clear was the light, that we Could een eae ee oon leet thie tramutingne 
ciety, yet continually sought after, and admired | from the most brutal and ignorant classes ineither | see the jackals at the distance of half a mile, arare day, bow they ney - ‘ precautions ip 
for her cl head, able tongue, and kind heart.” ,—Classes that have never done anything for civili-| sneeking yards the village, when a party |“ pe. enters ; i a k ms wie wi at only ta ec 
Let it be friend or foe that needed her in sick zation, but much to arrest it, and to promote civil! of Brinpassies, passing by, stopped to water their | PO sas ao if ty ee but will extend his reign 
poverty or death, strite and estrangement w ne isorder= ¢ may add, classes that are charzable| pullocks at the tank. They loitered tor some | Ver the wAole earth, ; 
conquered by the tender pity and sympa ¢! with uine-tenths of the gr SCN felonic that be- time; and, becoming impatient, I zot off the tree Tnext visited what is called the Jews quarter of 
truc-hearted won Yor di she Hong to criminal history. What folly can be | with’a single rifle in my hand, aud walked toward | the city, and was condacted throuzh their various 
her own healthy family in. the care of her faithful j freater, what nousens illy, than | them, telling them that [was watching a tiger, | public edifices, includ I 
and trusty servants, and be a watcher by the si to set up two men whose on! a ¢ bru-} upon which they started off immediately. courteously shown | 
hed, or cheer the chamber of death and sufferi tality, us representatives of society in England and | “f was saantering back to my post, never dream- | they thought des “ 
Ab! we have met but few Aunt Betsie’s since Americ 2 . A ing of danger, when the shikaree gave a low ceived from. all marks of respect and kindness. 
our long southern visit, though many years have | The same excitement that has heen cultivated | whistle, and at the same moment a grow! rose ; They are a fine-looking class of people, and e 
passed in life experiences; and, noting thoge about | by the majority of our public journals, could as] from some bushes between me and the tree. To | if the friend who accompanied me on this ove 
or around us, we have never met since, even a; well be provoked by the training of two dogs, and snake my situation quite decided, E saw his (the | sion, had not iuformed me where T was, [ shou! 
faint type of such an unselfish character; now, in. there would be just as much sense in staking the | spikaree’s) ble rm pointing nearly straight un- i have had uo difficulty in knowing that [ was in 
these degenerate days, when the gay nd national reputation of England and America on) der him, on my side of his post. It'was very evi- | the Jewish section of the ci 
thrilling opera draw from their dut nd ‘the four-legged brutes, Dogs, however, of then! dent could not regain the tree, although T was ; deed, a peculiar people, and the c 
\ mothers, and little children’s fi nd selves, could not if they would, and would not if: within twen it. There was nothing for of feature and mind, are apparent in them all, 
thin, and sad for want of cheerful, tender, true . they could, equal the savageness of such a fight ax | me but to drop behind a bush, and leave the rest} Whether they dwell in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
mother-love, j that of rs and Heenan, | to Providence. Ame! Ir the Jews do not occapy a position 4 
In our youth, the good old “ times of yore,” the! Althouzh it is true that such scenes are a part of | If Chad moved then, the tiger would have had | such as they formerly did in Palestine, they ure, i 
husband fed his bride frou her s home to | our social history, and that faithful journalism de-| me td 2 certainty; besides, I trusted to his killing | at least, both here and throughout the Turkish 
his, and fondly gave her the title of its mistress. ; mands their record, it is no less than trac that the bullock, and returning to the jungle as soon as | dominions, in a measure restored to the rights of 


HE spot I selected was the edge of a tank where 
a tiger used to drink. There was a large tan- 









is not so. I[t is plain that all the consequence of 
T yet, oh Lord! oh, Lord, how long?” ‘To me it 
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2 of particular notice,  Tre- 

























































































‘ And she felt proud of the dignity, and strove every | such journalism as we have witnessed in this ¢ he had finished his supper, [t was terrible to lear | man. a 5 
to become more worthy to fill the station so! promotes them, and spreads far and wide their| the moans of the wretched bullock when the tiger] The inhabitants of Jerusalem, as I learn, have, 4 
ict igned her by her husband's love. | vile poison. Nothing else could have given Hee-| approached. Ue would run to the end of his rope, | Without consultation among themsely: q 





Then homes w 
velvet, or Brussels, and the “best chairs” were 
apl ting from tin 

hioned looking-glasses reflected | We shall rejoi 


ere happy, even if carpets were not nin the distinction that he now enjoys, but heruld- | making a desperate effort to break it, and then lie ; different parts of the city for their rexpec 
‘i i rrels and bloody combats, and report-} dowa, shaking in every limb, and bellowing in the | dences. The Christians reside chiefly we 1 of the 
fo time his hizh animal condition, | most pireous manner. jstreet leading trom the Dantascus to: Zion's Gate. 
eat the day when men of accom-| The tiger saw him plain enongh: but, euspecting ! The Jews oceupy (he north-east side of Mount Zi- 
ss, more modestly robed and | plished abilities, taste and manners, in the respon-! something wrong, he walked growling around the on, and the Tarks every other part of the city. 
fairer forms than the gorgeous mirrors that now‘ sible charge of the newspaper press, shall no longer tree, as it’ he did not observe him. At last he! Being in the neighborhood of Zion’s Gate, T waa 
reach from ceiling to wainscot in our Fifth avenue ; stoop to dredge in the lowest abodes of crime for} made a fi spring, with a horrid shrick rather ; conducted to the spot ocenpied by those who are 
palaces do at present. Then comfort was demanded . material wherewith to fill their columns, Nothing} than a roar. [T could hear the tortured bullock | aficted with that loathsome disease, the leprosy— 
only; now, eclat and show reign supreme. A gay, fis more easy than to spread a little dirt over a} struggting under him, uttering faint cries, which | a disease of which [had read and heard much, 
costly wedding, where the bride’s attire attr large surface. We might hope that there were fewer | became more and more feeble yi ah I knew little of its real character until my 
more attention than herself or the solemn event | hands employed at such work. the heny The lepers usually rane them- 
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stant, and 











breathing, half growl, half snort of the 






































3 which they are called on to witness, After the} [t ought to be observed with special reference | monster, as he hung to the neck, sucking his life- extend their hands toward the 

i ceremouy the bride and groom whirl into a hasty, | to the fight between Sayers and Heenan, that the; blood. passers by for alms, Their condition is so fright- 

5 retreating tour, as if they were ashamed of being | curiosity to learn the details of it, is no proof that; I know not what possessed me this moment, but | ful that no one ix disposed to remain long among 

j married; returuafter a month wad take an clegaut | such exhibitions are regarded with gencral ap-j{I could uot resist the temptation of a shot. Ij them. 
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Original. 
THE INNER LIFE. 
OPUS the hour of midnight lonely, 
Very lonely, very dear; 
All things round'me sccm too silent 
Even for noise of falling tear, 
Falling of the Vast's dark bier. 
















‘Tis the hour best fit for musing, 
Musing on the days gone by, 
When the heart re-tclis its story, 
Having time and place to sigh, 
Sigh for hopes Joug in the sky. 


*Twere not well to give heart-memories— 
Never dear, though sad 1 

Nor to let c’en lite’s deep sor 
In forgetfulness to fall; 
V'rom the dead ue‘er lilt the pall. 





we 





For, though heart ache at recounting 
Joy aud hope and love e’er gone, 

Sicken as it sves lile’s pleasures 
Chunge to sorrows ull anon, 
Sorrows coming thickly on} 


‘Yet the soul thus learns submission, 
Being low, to look above. 

And the heart, though tory’ and bleeding, 
Learns to bear e’en severed love, 
Gente, trusting us the dove. 





Life is double, outward, inward, 
Seen and hidden from the light; 

Tis u scroll of varied pictures, 
Colored dark and culored bight, 
Rolled up partly out of sight. 


One’s the life as shown to others, 

‘This, though past, oft seems the whole, 
For, at outwara things eer looking, 

We forget the life of soul, 

Like as we forget lite’s goal. 


But, at silent hour of midnight, 
When ourselves alone we see, 

When all noise is turned to stillness, 
Huslied is every sound or glee, 
Sound of anguish, pleasuie’s Jee. 


When the soul, with 
Gazeth ou its seerct lite, 

Hope aud joy, despuir and sorrow, 
keason calm and passion rite, 
Good and bad in constant strife. 





turned inward, 





Memory then her conjuring office 
Fills by calling up the pret; 

Budding hopes which, in their spring-time, 
Chilling srosts had come to biast, 
Lest, it full blown, they should Inst. 


Parted Jove, that tore heart-tendrils, 
Severed from another heart, 

That restraiued the parted heart-strings, 
Leaving ouis of euch but part, 
Aaealed'up now but beariug mark. 





Scenes of childhood’s joyous li 
Forms of Jife’s briglit summe 
Pictures of the soul that ouly 
Spirit-language can detine; 
Tass in gay or solemn line. 


spring, 
time, 





And there's music, soft-.oned music, 
Played on chords of years zone by, 
Causitig tears of gentle saduess, 
Tears winle. though they fill the eye, 
Help to see bey ond the 





Thns the soul in secret groweth 
While with mortal it must stay; 
Up in Meaven ‘twill grow forever, 
Seeu and seeing by the ray 
Of the uucreated day. J. B. Brack. 


RURAL REMINISCENCIES, 


WAS always passionately fond of the country, 
Rastic scenes and rural felicities have ever a 
charm for me, and the magic of their delights never 
fails to warm my soul into intense admiration, 
The quict beauties of life are nowhere so magnifi 
cent or so heart-impressing, unong the soli- 
tudes of nature. If the heart is at all touched 
with the divine feeling of love, the influences of 
beautiful contemplations certainly intensify it, and 
draw the mystic chord of sympathy into sweet 
consonance with all the glorious evidences of ex- 
istence and of loveliness which nature affords. 
Who can look upon the in 'y running stream and 
not be reminded of the sunny face and gente dis- 
Position of some dear friend? Who can listen to 
the blythe song birds, and uot feel the trill of some 
hallowed melody run through his whole being? 
Who can look upon the glowing la scape, rich in 
varied beauty, and not behold, with the spirit’s 
eye, the green pastures and the still waters of the 
spirit-land? Who can look upon the bright sun, 
who, in his effulyent exit bathes every object with 
sweet-flowing splendor, and not think of the Sun 
of Righteousness, whose crown of glory never 
wanes, and never sets? Who can sce the leaves 
fall, and the “ roses scattered lie” when in autumn 
the chill winds blast them, and not think of some 
dear one stricken in death; or even hear their rus- 
tling as we tread upon them on the ground, and 
not hear the doleful clattering of the dust’ as it 
sounded when falling on that dear one’s grave? 
Or, who can behold the evidences of res scitation 
in the spring-time, when nature emerges from 
loom, and assumes the garb of cheerfulness and 
eauty, and uot see typified the glory of the Res- 
urrection? 

Some of the most interesting interviews I ever 
experienced have been when in communion with 
nature with those [ love. And, when I speak of 
those I have loved, I refer not alone to those who 
are dear by the ties of blood. There are men and 
women whose noble qualities and fine attainments 
have excited that holy feeling within me, and who, 
though strangers, have instinctively demanded 
and reciprocated feelings of perfect confidence, 
which has instituted an endearment that [ can 
characterize by no other name than love. The 
beautiful of nature is not confined simply to mg- 
terial objects; it belongs to humanity to furnish'a 
fine development of beauty. Aside from the sym- 
etry of form and features, on which we may per- 
haps love to look, there is something in the prompt- 
ings of a good heart perfectly irresistible, 

nd here, by way of digression, and in iJustra- 
tion, allow me to relate an incident. ery body 
has heard of the old brewery which used to stand 
on the present site of the Five Points House of In- 
dustry. Well, just previous to its demolition, I 
concluded L would visit it, and see for myself the 
wretchedness of which I had heard so much. The 
scones I saw were such as a person need never de- 



















































sire to look upon, and yet I do not: regret having 
witnessed them, for they opened my heart to real 
pictures of distress, such as my mind had in vain 
endeavored to imagine. If ever I felt §: mpathy I 
must say I felt itthen; and since then I camiot 
find it in my soul to treat the discomforts of any 
individual lightly. 

The day was ‘an intensely disagreeable one, a 
cold drizzly rain prevailing. On ascending the 
rickety stairs, and cnicring the several apartments, 
no cheerful fire met the gaze, no genial warmth 
Met the senses. A few embers might have been 
burning on the hearth, but they gave no heat. In 
one room was an old woman suffering dreadfully 
from a cough, which seemed to rack her whole 
frame, already sinking into the embrace of death. 
In another, a middle-nged woman, partly intoxicat- 
ed, with a delicate infant at her breast, Iny half 
naked on the floor, with nothing to protcet her or 
her child from the cold but a little straw. These 
speciinens of misery, I thought, were bad enough, 
but, on descending to the cellar, a dark hole with 
nothing but the bare damp ground for a floor, 
was surprised to see halt’ a dozen famished ¢r 
tures in the last stages of consumption, Th 
spectacle called up horvid ideas, but I Jingered 
Jong, hoping that I mizht do something that would 
afford them consolation. 

But the unpleasant aspect of this picture was 
greauly relieved when a noble Woman, with a ma- 
destic “presence, a ministering angel, I shall call 
her, entered the apartments, and, with a smile on 
her countenance, and words full of hope, and 
hands busy in dispensing comforts, endeavored 
to alleviate the sorrow that was everywhere so ap- 
parent. I shall never forget her, so Deneficent and 
so beautiful did she seem to me at that moment, 
And the manner in which she did her work of 
charity, so unselfishly, and with scuh an exposi- 
tion of’ tendern impressed If so strongly 
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think of her. 

She was a stranger to me, but I loved her for 
her goodness. Aud knowing that she was a wo- 
man of intelligence, of fecling, and of propric >it 
would have been pleasurable to have cult ted 
hi cquaintanee, for mental commuuication with 
must have resulted in pure advantage. 

But to leave this divression. 
sible part of my childhood was 
try; and to this fact may be attributed the relish 
with which T avert to early scenes. Now, while a 
denizen of the city, the rural localities and scenes: 
that were wont to enchant me I love to think of, 
The little old church, with i antiquated pulpit, and 
old fogy deacons, and straizht-laced brothers and 
sisters, always exacting and ne: forgiving, per- 
sistently meddlesome, and equally intolerant, [can 
never forget. Sirange that those who make the 
greatest professions, who should be the most lib- 
cral and tolerant, are the most bigoted and intol- 

















spent in the coun- 




















But the little church was not wholly compo ted 
of the egotistical and selfish. There were some he- 
neficent souls, who kept the others in check, 
though they did not control them, And the won. 
der is that ‘such who were really Christians could 
bear to remain in communion with Digots. But 
the old preacher was faithful and kind, and he ex- 
erted himself to keep things pleasant. He had an 
interesting family of daughters, intellectual and 
well-looking, whom jt was a pleasnre to know. 
They made the old man’s fireside ever cheerful, 
and exhibited a lovelines s, Wheth 
abroad, that could be nothing less than attractiy 
The sweetness of disposition of these ladies was 
ver apparent, and showed in’ beautiful contrast 
ance of some of the qua 
ume instantly jealous of any little atten- 
id to their superiors. 
But finally, the old man and his family left the 
church and the place, contentions be oming fre- 
quent, and being altos 
old church is in existence stil 
the discord that continually 
improved one bit; 
predict that it never will 
ation will doubtless ¢ 


































but what, with | : 


for each succeeding gon- 
ce the same character 





the old folks, 


The oll school in which I first saw her who now 
shares wi Joys and troubl the pleas- 
ant grove where we held our May ivals; the 
river over wh bosom the grateful breeze has 
often wafted us; each scene com freshly betore 
mie, replete with pleasant memories and profitable 
reflections, 

But, more than all, the memory 
walk fills my mind at this time; 
in the mood, E must try and deseant upon it. 
the summer time ju 














of a pleasant 


Iu 
before the sun goes down, 
between that and 1 tall, there is quite a lengthy 
interval, aud it was at this time of the day that T 
sallied forth fo ramble. ‘To the contemplative 
mind yery ininute things, especially where nature 
is the prospect, enchain the attention quite as rea- 
dily as more conspicuous ones. So observed a 




















sive chrysalis condition, [ could not help indulgin 
in feclings of great wonder at the beautiful tran: 
tion. 
should cudow us with the fine susceptibilities of 
appreciating such intricate specimens of his power, 
See how it condemns, as it were, the ugly ten 
ment that has kept it in close contact with the 
earth, and rises in beanty, as if conscious of hat 
ing obtained something better; rises to be An in- 
habitant of the air, free to use its gossamer wings, 
and regale its delicate being on the sweets of 
flowers, and mingle its own loveliness with the 
hue and shade of sunset glory. 

If God is so provident of the insect, who can 
doubt but that there is even a finer transition in 
store for us. This life, which confines us so clo: 
to earth, which limits our comprehensions, which 
blunts our sensibilities, which retards the infinite 
reaches of our souls, and prevents the realization 
of that happiness we so much desire will certainly, 

asc; and the process that divests us of this clay, 
that puts the soul on its upward flight, that opens 
up the light and glory of eternity, will certainly 
begin and bear us in greater beauty, in greate 
glory, than anything that may be geen in th 
world, to the Creator’s inunediate presenee. The 
little insect winged its. way across the river, (for 
this essential conconiitant ‘of country beauty was 















































jus 
ment of fe 
euce, and cujoyed the sublime beauty a fine sun- 
set scene affords, 
very gentle, gradually increased, and ov 


all im: 


some dames | looking beyond the clouds, and 


Z soul, and the 
ther out of their line. ~ The | irenc 


1 prevails, it has not} inevitable word will rin i 
and it requires no prophet to | composure, and engender 


scene. 
sphere was so softened and modified hy the red 


sunshine of joy and t ¢ 
How kind that the great Author of nature | Seems brightest, the clouds of death encircle the 


rages fiercely for awhile, 


full in view;) and to mortal vision it was soon un- 
discernable. : 7 
At this juncture I observed in the midst of a 


field a & igantic ancient tree; I will not undertake 
to say how old it was, but probably a hundred 


winters had covered its branches with their snows, 
and as many summers had induced its verdure 
and witnessed its beauty. And here, meditative 
as usual, a comparison with humanity inevitably 
thrust itself upon my mind. Unproteeted by sur- 
rounding companions, alone, as it were, in the ex- 
tended ficld, exposed to the most severe and tem- 
pestuous influences, the stately tree had gradually 
inured itself to the furious storms, developing year 
after year increasing strength and proportions, 
until, finally, it attained a tremendous grandeur, 
which made it capable of withstanding the most 
inclement hostilities. 7 

Had this same tree commenced its growth in 
the thick forest, protected on all sides from wind 
and weather, think you it could have become so 
noble, its branches so wide-xpreading, its whole 
appearance so august? Certainly not. Instead, it 
would have shot up a fragile sapling, protected 
from opposing influences, uninured to the storm 
and the tempest. 

It is not difficult to apply this course of reason- 
ing to the child just entering the responsibilities 





of life. How much better to give him a nurture 


like that of the tree exposed in the field. To edu- 
eate him in the habit of self-reliance; to inure him 
as far as practicable, to hardship, so that, as he 


grows up he may not be effete and puny, but vig- 
orous and athletic, capable of confronting adversi- 
ty v 
essary, for his own and the world’s good. 





th impunity, and enduring hardship, if nec- 


If we surround a child with props and _protec- 


tions like that of the sapling in the forest, how de- 
Pendent, how uscless, how incapable of moulding 


oi : circumstances to his benefit, and of inaugurating 
on my mind that it will always be a happiness to | « policy of his own. 


It isa great mistake for even 


the wealthy to teach their children that it is dis- 
reputable and unnecessary 
would be likely to harden the hands, or distend 
the muscles. ‘The independent boy, who is likely 
to become a commanding, useful man, Must not 
give heed to effeminate ideas and practices, 
we say to him you must not go out, it is too cold; 
The most impres- | it 


that 





ry to do anythin, 


If 





8 too warm and you must not expose yourself 
to the sun; you must not do this kind of work, lest 


you soil the polish on your boots; uor that kind of 
work, lest you exerc 
sion to your chest; we prop him up with all sorts 
of incentives to idleness dnd lazin 
dero, 
cumstances should prove unkind to him, he be- 
com 
imaginable. 
been the healthy, invigorating nurture, like that 
of the hale old tree, exposed to adverse influences, 
thus educating hint for self-reliance; but rather, 
erant, like that of the 
protected in his eff 





e your arms and give expan- 





In fact we 
And if cir- 





gate from his future manliness. 





the most imbecile and dependent creature 
In such a case his would not have 





pling in the forest, completely 
‘eminac 
As Tascended the summit of a hill, the sun was 
going down. Any one who has true refine- 
« ling has experienced the placid influ- 














The breeze, which had been 
to the 


tic cloudy palaces, beautified and 








‘tward, fanta 


tinted by the varying reflections of the sun, ca- 
reered and whirled through tho atmosphere as if 
endowed with life. Now'a clond, perfectly rich 
r at home or | msplendor, would intermin 





le with another, equa!- 
¥ gorgeous, and the combination would transcend. 
vination. 

While beholding the scene, one could not help 
still beyond the 








cerulean, and wonder at the intensity of glory 


At must surround the Father of Majesty! ~The 
suquility of nature imparted its influence to the 
sult was enchanting. ‘The exqui 
of life at such a moment—how wonderful, 
ind yet how evanescent. Change must come, the 
upon our cars, startling 
Ww apprehension, The 























silence of that hour was such as you could almost 
feel. 
istics that have been the bane and restriction of | terious workings, to do, if possible greater homage 
to her Author. But suddenly, the silent beauty 
was changed toa scene of commotion. The clouds 
that were so bight became black and portentous. 
A fierce wind sprang up, and d 
and lighting, and thunder, all combined to fort 
ascene of turbulence, appalling to the sight, d 
tressi 

tage hard by, where Twas made welcome; but it 
was not long before the black clouds rolled away 
and, while [am |in the distance, and the blue sky, more beautiful 
1 from its short concealment, greeted the vision, and. 
nature appeared freshe 


Nature seemed. to h 





ave paused in her mys- 


‘hess, and rain, 








ing to the mind. IT retreated hastily to a cot- 





ud lovelier than before, 
Tcould not help blessing Cod for the favors of that 
Night was coming on apace, but the atmo- 











lints that flushed the horizon, and the attraction 
was so complete, one could not bring himself to 


think that it would soon be submerged in dark- 











cutcrpillar just leaving its grovelling tenement, | fess. But how many a dream of beauty, how 
and assuming the delicate auty aud simple a: many a glowing deli he suddenly receives: Its ex- 
of'a buttertly. As it was leaving its repul- | tingnishment, and loses its attractiveness. So un- 





expectedly, sometimes, life gocth out. Amid the 


Prosperity, when everything 


body and dim the eye. The storm of dissolution 
but, as nature emerges 
from the conflict of the elements improved, so the 
soul goes on its eternal journey, purified, beauti- 
fied, exalted! E. T. Wiuson, 


SE 


Original. 
TELL ME “NO!” 


[ FELL asleep and dreamed thou wert no more, 
‘That thy poor head at last had found its rest, 
And anguish swept my heart-strings with her aud, 
Until my very biain reeled with distress, 
Leaw thy head ‘upou a downy pillow lnid, 
While fair young flowers were twined within thy 
hair; 
Thy brow nor features bore no cloud or shade, 
‘And yet they whispered to ine, “ Death is there!» 


O! fell me, darling—awake and tell me “no!” 
Litt those dark Inshes from thy lovolit eyes; 
Look on me ouce again! in pity look, 
Aud epeak my name, and show surprise 
That you have slept ao long. Say, wilt thon not 
Ruise thy dear hand, aud place it on my head, 
And speuk—* Dear Willie, you are not forgot— 
ve only been asleep—I am not dead!” 
WiLLis WILpwoop, 


A SONG FOR THE TIMEs, 

Lt. hard times argail us, 

oe Het Poverty nail us 

e mystical borse-shoes to e1 

Let deep tribulation — “Y°TY Old wan; 
And ficree desolation 

Spread over all Jands like a funeral pall; 
Though empty our purses, : 
Though creditors curse us, 

And quarters are squeezed till 
Let's have merry faces, 
And smiles for all laces, 

Remembering ‘tis better to Brin than to Rrowl, 


What though banks are bi 
Aud * big houses ” quaking e 
Lest one day undo all they ever fave done, 
Our crossnees can’t mend it, 
ae Gur weepiy rout end it, 
not take the bright side 
y Will forfeited p) ensures call it all font 
3 Or imbecile Meusures 
Ting back cur lost confidence—lift 
‘No, no, to-day'e sorrow * tbe dark eowlt 
Brings no brighter to-morrow; 
When things will go bad, let us grin and not growl. 


But let us keep thinkin, 
That though we are sinkin 
‘We can’t go much further, because it won’ 
‘The old saw not forgetting, 
Thats cured lote of fretting, 
“ The hour is the darkest just Uetore day; » 
Though vacant our’ purses, , 
Tae Though creditors curse us, 
‘0? quarters are squeezed till the eag] 
Wes keep merry tuces stares all howi, 
And smiles for all places, 
For surely tis better to grin than to growl, 


t pay; 


WILL THERE BE ANOTHER DELUGE, 


P=RIODICALLY the wise men start new theories 

concerning the origin and end of this green old 
earth of ours. Abbe Raynal gave his opinion 
some years ago that the American Continent wag 
once covered by the ocean, from which it emerged 
gradually in the course of thousands of years, An 
officer of the French navy has now written a book 
which contains a theory of the submerging of the 
Northern Hemisphere and the appearance of a new 
world from the South. 


The author starts from certain facts, some of 
which are generally known, viz: 1st, That the 
isothermal lines (lines where the same d of 
warmth is observed on our globe) of the highest 
temperature are unequally distributed between the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres, the 3; ces 
they occupy in the former being abont double 
of that which they occupy south of the equator, so 
the Southern hemisphere is considerably colder 
especially toward the pole, than the Northern one, 

2d, That the accumulation of ice at the Antartic 
pole is much more considerable than at the North- 
em. 

3d, That the carth performs the shortest portion 
of its revolution, viz: that nearest to the perihelion 
much more rapidly than the other, and at that pe 
riod of the year which comprises the autumn and 
winter of the Northern hemisphere. Hence it fol- 
lows that the winter of the latter is shorter (b 
about eight days) than that of the Southern hem). 
sphere; and it is during this long winter, when 
the carth is fartherest from the sun, that the solar 
rays must lose in strength what they gain in dura- 
tion. To this cause of diminution of temperature 
must be added the loss of caloric by radiation, and 
it will then be easy to pore ive the reason of the 
difference of temperature between the two hemi- 
spheres. Observation, morcover, has shown that 
the quantity of caloric lost at the South pole in the 
course of a year is equal to the surplus absorbed 
at the North pole. 

Now let us with the author, mentally represent 
to ourselves the carth at the moment of its crea- 
tion, when its whole surface was covered with war 
ter, and its centre of gravity coincided with its ge- 
ometrical centre. From that moment its revolu- 
tion around the sun commenced, and all those 
causes which have led to the inequality of temper 
ature between the two hemispheres begin to oper- 
ate, In the course of a few centuries the ice at 
the South pole became in consequence heavier than 
that accumulated at the North pole, and the centre 
of gravity was displaced southwards; mathema- 
ticians, in fact, state the distance between the lat- 
ter and the geometrical centre to be about seven- 
teen hundred metres, Aerfh 

Under these circumstances, what could the liquid 
surface of the globe do but flow southward, leav- 
ing all the continent v re so familiar with un- 
covered? Here M. Julien observes that all the re- 
gions of the Southern hemisphere bear unmistake- 
able marks of submersion; vhat Ameriea, Africa 
and India end in points, all turned towards the 
South pole: that the islands of the southern re- 
gions have the appearance of the summits of moun- 
in ranges, and that Lient. Manry’s soundings 
show that the coast on that side all descend abrupt- 
ly into the sea, Le further states the curious fact 
that in going from the North to tho South pole, at 
every parallel ratio of the extent of land to that of 
the sea diminishes regularly and progressively, 

Let us now take into consideration the phenom- 
enon called the Procession of Equinoxes, in vireo 
of which the first point of Aries recedes upon the 
ecliptic by about fifty seconds in a year. This 
gradually causes a complete change in the seasons, 
and counting from any given time, there must 
clapse at least twenty-one thousand before the sea- 
sons can return to precisely the same periods of 
the yenr. It has been ascertained that up to tho 

ar 1218 of the Christian era, a year in which the 
first day of winter precisely coincided with the 
earth’s passage through the perihelion, the temper- 
ature of the Southern hemisphere had been in con- 
stant course of diminution. It is moreover clear 
that after tho lapse of ten thousand years the sea- 
sons on our globe must be exactly reversed. Hence 
about ten thousand years before the year 1248, or 
eleven thousand years before our present time, it 
was the North pole, and not its opposite ono, 
Which was in its maximum of refrigeration; out 
present continents were then submerged, accord 
Ing to the Mosaic tradition of the Deluge, and thera 
were continents unknown to us in the Sonthern 
hemisphere. And again, by the same astronomi- 
cal and natural laws, {en thousand years after the 
last cataclysm, a new one will occur, which will 
again submerge the Northern hemisphere, and al- 
low 2 new world to emerge from the ocean in the 


















































Southern one, 








the eagles all howl, 


















































































































































































































WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 












Original. 
“THE WELL-BELOVED.” 


1 others sigh for worldly praise, 

And toil for power and fame; 

I would not wear the conquerer’s bays, 
Nor worldly homage claim. 

That these, with pleasures unalloyed, 

Fer tilled the heart's deep *' aching void.” 
Hath often been disproved : 

Ah! proud man of a boasted line, 

Uere is a dame surpassing thine— 
“The well-beloved!” 


The pompous ones, who elevate 
Themeelves above their kind, 

Are often not as nobly great 
In heart and soul and mind. 

As many a yeoman of the Jand, 

‘Who warmly grasps his brother's hand, 
With hard brown hand unloved, 

And who—I do not judge amize— 

As worthier of a name like this— 
“The well-beloved.” 


Then give me not a princely dome 
‘Yo bend my hearthi-stone o'er; 

In kindred hearts shall be my home, 
And Jove my treasured store: 

Give me the quiet walks of life, 

‘Where, free from care and endless strife, 
The hours may be improved, 

And let me have, when justly due, 

This title trom the good and true— 
“The well-beloved.”” 


And when I shal} have gone to rest, 
As cherished friends have goue, 
‘With the green turf upon my breast 








Still let me slumber on; 
And rear no monumental stone 
With words to make my virtues known, 

By skillful artist groved ; 
Let friendly hand adorn the place, 
And simply on my hend-stoue trace 

“The well-beloved.” 

Asprew Downine. 


THE DEAD ARM. 


661)0 you see that arm?” 
The convict, wasted by a fierce disease, 
raised himself to a sitting posture in the bed, with 
mach labor, and lifting his withered right arm 
with the other, clutched it as if he would wring it 
from its socket, as a traitorous member of his 
jody. 
“That arm did it,” and he glared yengefully 
upon it, and shook it fearfully. 
“Did what?” 
“Did murder! did put me here to live a buried 
life for ten long years. Oh! how long they have 
been. [have counted them hour after hour in my 
cell. How long can I live at the most?” 
“ Three hours—perhaps four.” 
“Too long to live, but sufficient time in which to 
tell you my story. If you believe it, it will be 
more than judge or jury has done. Would you 
deccive on your death bed? 
“My marriage to the girl I had long loved, and 
who loved me with a love far exceeding my most 
sanguine hopes, is the point, so far as regards the 
nice applicability of the past events to present ecr- 
taintics, at which my narrative commences. Dat- 
ing from the day of that marriage, there begins a 
succession of misfortunes, that, insignificant at 
their birth, were gradually moulded together by 
extrancous contingences, until they culminated in 
an act foul and terrible, if premeditated or intend- 
ed, that has made mea branded felon. 
“ My wife and [never quarreled. We loved and 
reverenced cach other too much for either to tres- 
pass or trample upon what the other considered 
sacred. To be sure, in mere levity and exultation 
of spirit, we performed acts that to persons unac- 
qua nted with us and our circumstances, might 
seem scasoucd with earnestness, To such misun- 
derstandings, by a third person, may be attribut- 
ed the origin of reports that we, my wife and I, 
lived an unhappy life—a life of turmoil—of blows. 
Many around us held to such an opinion, but it 
was from their ignorance of the exact nature of 
our lives. 
“ But L, descending rapidly to the grave, do de- 
clare that we never, by word or deed, transcended 

















transgressed those laws that should preserve the 
person of the wife from blow or coutumely. If it 


ours Was that of ¢: 
in the 





tence, 





en an apparent guiltiness. 





the bi 
number of times shall make a present to the other. 
A nice present of course 

“<Tf Llose, my present will be a dressing-gown, 








i 





and pearl’ 


hand to hand, we all the time talking and laugh: 
ing in great glee. 
quaintince entered, finding our faces flushed with 
the excitement of the contest, and each uncertain 
who was the vanquished. _I declared that she had 
won the ring, and promised to put it upon her fin. 








came, 


to consciousness by onc of those in 
ternatural premonitions of near di 
often encountered, but generally ina skeptical spi 








delicate powers blunted by sleep. Sew 
my eyes unclosed, before I became cogn 
the presence of a cold, clammy nature, by i 
loathsome contact with my face, and by its pres. 








beating of my heart. 
but the knowledge of the presen 
combined with utter darkness, creator of’ fi 





Jike an aspen leaf. 
“ The quiet condition of this body, 
tained not to myself nor my wife 

















the bounds of our great love for each other; or 


were possible to exist without jarring discord, to 
turn the sweetest sympathies into bitter hatred, 
Yet it availed me not 
rk day that came uponmy household; but 
rather offered opportunities by which to swength- 


“Jessie, I said to my wife one evening, ‘do 
you stund on one side of the room, while I tuke a 


position on the other. Get me a ball of yarn from | blance of human form. 
ct, and then whoever is hit the greatest 


id. Jessie; “but you know you will have to pay 


for it. 
“<< Te will be just as acceptable,’ I answered. ‘But ht M * pr 
if L lose, you shall have that ring with the emerald | confirmed the truth of the convict’s un: 


“Then the soft ball of yarn flew quickly from 


A knock at the door, and anac- 


ger the next day; which day to her, alive, never 

“ About two o’clock that night I was awakened 
explicable, per- 
which are 


it. My mind was clear to reason—not having its 





i yy tS pl 
sure upon my bosom, wherelhy it nearly stilled the 
Naturally Lam‘no coward, 
ce of this burden, | valley will have its ercek 


"e 
fear, coinpletely unnerved me, and my body shook 


which apper- 
a ‘its mysterious 
situation—and above all, the moist, chilly contact 
with my face, deprived me for an instant of self- 






bling of a mouse, seemed like a peal of thunder to 
my ears; the over-strained eye saw, or scemed to 
see, ghostly shapes pendant from the chandelier 
and bed-post. Idared not shout aloud or chang 
my position in bed for fear that my throat would 
be clutched by the incubus that sat like a hideous 
miebinare fully developed into a reality upon my 
chest. 

“T experienced such sensations as does the 
strong swimmer or venturesome driver when com- 
ing ito bodily contact, unforwarned, with a 
corpse beneath the water—when nature acts like 
an clectrie battery, and discharges volumes of fear 
at the slightest movement; or, like one in the dark, 
who encounters s skeleton. 

__ “Iwas peculiarly situated; surrounded by an 
immensity of terror; expansive, much as it 
draped thoughts and motions in habiliments that 
gave them a gigantic appearance; immersed in a 
sea of dread and doubt, and finally, completely 
cowed by fear. 

“‘ New reason made its appeal to the frightened 
soul. ‘The mere consciousness of bodily contact 
with this invisibility, suyzested its substantiality, 
but I hesitated to make the first movement, hostile 
or otherwise. There was a half-formed supposi- 
tion in my mind that if [ stirred, there would come 
upon me an onset by the incubus that I could not 
withhold; the hesitancy to action I partly over- 
came by the circumspect rising of my left arm—it 
was free—I moved my _ right instantly, and con- 
temporaneously with that movement the weight 
upon my face was removed to my neck. _ A little 
more stealthy investigation, still fearful of an at- 
tack by an insidious enemy, and T found that my 
right hand and the arm, as far as the elbow, was 
teinporarily paralyzed, or in that condition usually 
called ‘asleep;’ that the hand was cold and with- 
out sensibility, and that it was the object that had 
rested upon my face. 

“ Of course I was much clated at the discovery, 
and ashamed that I had been so easily alarmed at 
an accident that was susceptible of so casy an cx- 
planation. In order to give to my wife an account 
of the absurd occurrence, I turned over, my pre- 
vious position being a reclination upon my back. 
In my relief, consequent upon what I considered a 
correct explanation of my fright, the weight upon 
my chest had been forgotten; no, the change of 
my position recalled it very unpleasantly and in- 


























THE SNOW-STORM. 


LAStnight, when the lights of the village 

Kirst twinkled along the hill, 

And teums that were late witlr their meal-grists 
Came toiling up from the mill; 

Slowly drifting and falling, 
Life dust froin the millers fan, 

On the fields, and the roads, and the fences, 
The winter's storm begun: 








The boy looked out from his window 
Away o'er the dusky plain; 

“It snows.” cried he to his sister, 
Come listen against the pane.” 

Drifling it fell, and whirling 
Like foam where the mill-whi 

And the boy went off with his 
And shouted, “it suows! il snows 








oes; 





Out through the halfopen doorway 
They peep forth into the night; 

It dashed its breath in their faces, 

ykened the flickering light ; 

In the dusk they shouted, * oh, mother, 
The valley is white below, 

And teams that go by from the miller’s 
We scarcely can see for the suow.”” 














Then the voice of their gray-haired grand-dame 
Was heard through the whispe: ring. gloom, 

While the dancing flume of the fire-light 
Flecked shadows along the room; 

“Come hither,” she spake, “ my darlings, 
The fire at our hearth is warm; 

Let us think, while the snows are drifting, 
Of the shelterless lambs in the storm.” 








All night, on the house-tops falling, 
The £ofi flakes Quttered down, 

And the churel-bell’s yoice grew husky 
From the weight of its frosty crown; 

But when the first gleam of daylight 
Through darkness began to steal, 

He shook it down from his foreuead, 
And shouted a gladsome peal. 











But the hosts of the mail-clad storm-king 
Lad triumphed throughout the night, 

And the banners and blades of autumn 
Were o1ushed in the bitter fight; 

But when the red glory of suntise 
Was unfurled in the east again, 

There was stnoke ou the ede of the hill-top, 
And a glimmer of spears on the plain. 





And the children, the merry children, 
Who saw the lights on the hill, 
‘When teams that were late with their meal-grists 





opportuncly, even before { had touched my wife. 
“Imagine, if you can, the result of this sudden 
knowledge that_my oppressor had not been ex- 
plained away. Think how quickly all the reasons 
which had heen carefully revolved from the men- 
tal perplexities in which I had been entangled, 
were offectuaily controverted, and how absolutely 
mystery and frantic horror again swayed the scep- 
tre. There was, then, a being of things in the 
room that did not belong there, never had been 
there previous to that night, and my deductions 
were faulty. The result was, that [lost all control 
over my passions—that I was lashed intoa fury of 
despair, by the fear of the presence of a supernat- 
ural being. 

“Clasping the object upon my breast with my 
left hand, with my right nerved with terror know- 
ing no restraint, and numbed to all sensation of 
in by reason of its paralysis, [ struc 
wreacherous blows. It had soft hair, and 
pulled and tugged, in this paroxysm of horror. Li 
my great agony of mind I shrieked for aid—not- 
withstanding my efforts encountered no resi: e 
and called to Jessie to awaken. There was 10 
response. The passive submission to blows of the 
object grasped by my left hand, was extraordina- 
ry—the silence of my wife unaccountable. 

“Then for the first time during the struggle did 
I think of Jessie’s remarkably sound slumber, and 
connect therewith the burden. I could not, so help 
me God! [could not separate the identity of my 
wife from that of the object of my vengeance. 
Pushing the weight aside, I leaped from the bed 
and lighted the gus. My wife was dead! s 
her head—that [ had so often fondled, pl 
its silken tresses—kissing those dear lips—looking 
into those lustrous eyes—that had so confidently 
reposed upon my breast. Yet not more than five 
minutes hud elapsed since my awakening. 
“Yoan’t believe that I am her murderer, even 
though the law so scals me with the crime. But 
that arm now shriveled and withered into its pres- 
ent form, came not so by a punishment from 
Heaven, After my condemnation, doubting as I 
did my agency in lrer death, yet hating the instru- 
ment that had known no pity and gentleness in its 
blows, I held it, that arm, as asacrifice to my dead 
wife, in the fire until the flames sapped its life, 
blackened its beauty, and burned out of it all sem- 
































“These are the reasons why I hate it, and have 
hated it since that night. Lam thankful ay 
on earth is sodiminished, When you have lived a 
» | life of solitude such as mine, with a doubt such as 
mine for an invisible companion, you, too, would 
gladly seck its solution in Heaven.” 

The convict died that night. The prison warden 
rrative, 
adding that the mark of blows upon the body of 
his wife—the absence of all causes to er sud- 
- {den death—and the unfavorable testimony of the 
witness who had interrupted their amusement pre- 
1 | vious to his wife’s deccase, were formidable argu- | 
1} Ments azainst the innocence of the convict, 
1] That being convicted, he wassentenced to death, 
which sentence was afterwards commuted to im- 
prisonment for ten years. 

If the convict’s story was true, and I had no 
reason to believe that it was false, it was certainly 
an iustance of remarkable compligity of ¢i 
inces, suflicient to embarass both judge and 
jury. It was doubtless a case of unintentional 
murder, committed by the conyict in a state of 
frenzy—originated and finished under the influ- 
‘| ence of'a superstitious mind, too easily excited by 
such a situation as that in which he had been 
. | placed. 




































+ +a» ___ 


Every age will have its genius as sure as every 
sand as the size and ve- 
locity of the creek depends principally upou the 
grade and scope of the valley, so the character 
and tendency of a man’s genius is owing chiefly 
to the condition of the times amid which he lives, {a 
Tf you ask, itis the man that makes the times, or | } 
the times that makes the man, we answer by ask- 
ing, is it the creck that makes the valley, or the 











possession. The clattering of a blind, or the nib- 


valley that makes the creek? 


down by the Austrian: 
evils that followed in the reaction against the rev- 
olutionis 


world, natu 
ping-s 


some ripe fruit, one sun-burnt cheek to the south, 
and one still immature toward the north.” 


Came foiling up from the mill; 
Whieu the winter snows are falling. 

And the fire on the hearth is warm, 
May they thiuk of the prayer of their grand-dame, 

For thie shelterless lambs in the storm. 











SICILY AND THE SICILIANS. 


ICILY, upon which the attention of Christendom 

is fixed, and also of no small portion of the 
Mussuhnen world, is one of those countries which 
seem to be gifted with beauty and fertility only 
that their sufferings from man’s folly may he dis- 
played all the more forcibly by contrast. In an- 
tiquity, it was the theatre on which Greeks often 











exclaimed: “ See, what a noble field we have left 
the Romans and Carthagenians to struggle in?” 
He was right; those rivals did th tr le for 
many years, until the Roman dominion was estab- 
lished, ly, then, became one of Rome’s gar- I 
dens, but it was the scene of the most terrible ty 
anny known to man—the tyranny of masters over 
slaves; and servile wars thero occurred, which 
were bronght to an end_only by the operations of 
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i 8 incomparably the best field for such opera- 
tions as he was hest calculated to carry on, he be- 
ing the Garabaldi of antiquity, The “ pirates,” 
as the Romans called them, with whom he had 
contracted for transports, were 80 silly as to break 
their word, so that in after days they were them- 
selves easily put down by Pompeius, who claimed | 
to have cut up Spartacus’ party by the roots. 

The Verrine orations of Cicero help us to ascer- 
tain the hideous character of the provincial gov- 
ernment of the Romans, which was peculiarly bad 
in Sicily. The Goths conquered the island when | 
the Roman empire was overthrown, but the Byzan- | 
tines reconquered it in the reign of Justinian, | 0 
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The Germans of the house of Swabia numbered it 
fora time among their possessions; and in the 
thirteenth century it fell iuto the hands of the An- 
gevine dynasty, who were French, but whose rale { 
terminated in the Sicilian ¥ . It then | 
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—the beantiful 
all their modern “ conveniences. 


is a rapture on the lone 


but in the ringing workshops, in the factories with 
their thousand wheels, and about the wharves 


nat oy 5 cra ARS - warchouses of trade, the swne spirit Jork: 
Joined battle with Greeks, to the misery of all par though it may take a healthier vision than Byron’s 
ties; and when the last of the great Hellenes who con a 

4 : Lo see it, 

figured there was compelled to leave the island, le 


in the great bl 
nings; but 

of vapor from the steam-engine coiling its thiek 
folds in the air like 


giant of iron and brays, with fungs of fire and. 
veins of steam, standing so time and still there, 
yet with an ominous snifling and throbbing, or 
clanging away yonder on its iron track, whirling 


reat Roman armies. The island was recognized ‘a Nad aba : 

is the place where servile insurrection could be Mag ong tirunerang train trough un et andl 

st casi rvi - | ove ges, ourspreading . 
aechalle Teo a and servile wars bo most sue-| sin the earth? Job’s war-horse, whose neck is 
orspartn Seen aint chohicicht or his power, and | ‘lothed with thunder, is not more wonderful. 
after he had defeated ral Roman generals, en- |, There is poetry in the echging rocks and sound- 
deavored to get into Sicily, because he knew that | @& Streams; but what shall be said of those wires 

a , becaus 2 


silent messages over the earth. 
time 


study to catch and transfer to can 
covers in the commonest oljects of Jife—in the 
spinning-girl; in the farmer with his old mare and 
wagon going to mill; in the old woman in neat 
white cap sitting in the doorway knitting; in the 
broken cart and mean cow-shed which the young- 


| and the marvel is perpetually before our ¢ 


Later came the Saracens, and then the Normans, j*! 


population is about two iillion, and is composed 
of descendants from twenty different: race Na- 
ture furnishes everything that is necessary for 
subsistence. It is the land of the olive and the 
vine. The fig, the mulberry, and the almond are 
abundant, Cotton grows there, and suzar was 
once a staple Sicilian production, and would be 

nin under circumstances favorable to the re 
quirements of methodical industry. Of the coarser 
productions of the soil, the principal are wheat, 
maize, barley and hemp, but the grain crop 

. s in comparison with those 
were obtained in the time of the Romans, Sic 
being one of their granarics. Among thei 
exports are sulphur and barilla. The fisheries aro 
the best in the world. 


































THE POETRY OF LIEE. 


EE is a prevailing opinion that poetry and utility 
cumot dwell together; that as the latter enters 
your house by the door, the former as surely flits 
out at the window. There is a truth in this view 
of the subject; but it is not all true. There is 
even poetry in brick walls; and to see it there, it 
is not alwi ne ary that they should haye be- 
come dilapidated and desolate, shaded by patches 
of moss and stains of time, inhabited by ghosts 
and owls and bats, or other such disreputable 
company, and called “ picturesque ruins.” 
There is poetry in the modern city; as mach, 
perhaps, although of a far different character, as 
exists in Rome itself, with all its untique tumbling 
acqueducts and palaces and temples, its Forum 
and Colosseum. ‘The poetry of an object consists 
chiefly of the atmosphere and associations that 
surround it; the fine essence is not in the statue, 
in the landscape, but in the mind of the beholder; 
and while one man walks uninspired on the banks 
of the ‘Tiber, and expericnees no unusual heart- 
throbs among the arches and columns that refiect 
the sunset glory of the Roman Empire, another 
guzes about him in Paris, London or New York— 
even in our litde prosaic Boston—and feels his 
soul vibrating to the rythm of the great prosc-po- 
em of civilization. 
To the thoroughly dull mind there is no poctry 
anywhere. To the dullish cultivated one, it lies 
in the old, the remote, the conventionally poetic. 
To the dullish wncultivaicd one, the dazzling, the 
astonishing, the sentiment, are its necessary cle- 
ments. But to the quick spirit the works of nature 
and of man are alike full of this overtlowing beau- 
ty—the great ocean: and the white-sailed ships— 
the tinted waves themsclves, and the vast hulk 
and trailing smoke gf the steamship—the earth 
and its habitations—the mountains and the villages 
Heys aud the paved streets, wood- 
land caves and cascades, aud carpeted houses with 



































































There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, there 
shore, as Byron remarks; 







There is beauty in morning and sunset clouds, 
and jagged mass emitting light- 
s there none in the upsurging volume 
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trung along the telegraph poles, whispering their 


The fault with us is that we rely too much upon 
nd distance fo furnish the enchantment of 
The element which it is the painter’s 
, his eye dis- 
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er stares at him so for painting. The glimmer 
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nly our eyes could see! And well does the poet 
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Which trom Eden wii 
In Jowly homes ba 
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long milled by Aragonese princ 
caine a part of that vast Au: 
pire that was ruled by Charles V. and his des 
ants. It rem i 

early rs of the last centary, when for a tint 
became Aastrian, When the settlement of 
by the peace of Utrecht was effected, in 17 
island was made over to the duke of Savoy, who, | 
however, held it for a short time only, giving it | 
tria, in exchange for Sardinia. A few | 
yeu it was conquered by the Spaniard: ! 
when the present dynasty was established, and the + 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies formed, meaning Na- 
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: When the French Revolution broke out, Naples 

was drawn into the wars that ensued, and after a 

yariety of troubles the Bourbons were driven from | 
the continent, but continued to reign in ily, un- 

der the protection of England, Napoleon never be- 
ing able to make any impression on the island. 
The English did all they could to benefit Sicily, 
and furnished it with a constitutional government, 
which the Bourbons overthrew after their restora- 
tion to their old Kingdom, when Napoleon had 
forever fallen, The revolution of 1820 was pat 
and Sicily shared in the 





















s of JS18. 
The island is one of the finest places in. the ! 
ily, but miszovernment, superstition 
and ignorance have made it an Jaferno. It has 
heen well deseribed_ as seeming “10 form a step- 
one trom Africa to Europe—trning, like 
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forms and colors floating and radiating ali around 
ir ts ennobling and beautifying the commouest 
paths of labor and duty? 
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Origiual. 
‘TWAS BUT A DREAM, KATE. 


ys all al t, Kure, 
The o'er head; 

The rain is patteriny down, love, 
The old Jolks are in bed. 










 Tsit, love, 
Beside iny chamber fire, 
PuOlug at my 1 i 








With dreamy thoughis J sit, love, 
Regardless of the storm: 

It scems as though I sec, now, 
Fair one, ty lovely fon. 








Lace thy laughing eves, Kate, 
With love upon me glow, 

And thy happy voice, Kate, 
Like music soft and Jow. 





Thy soft white hand I take. love, 
Tn mine to gently press; 

Thy ruby lips so near, love, 
Tniust, I inust caress. 






Opity me, my fair one, 
Phat suet should be my fate; 
I *woke—twas but 2 deam, Jove, 
And vanished was my Kate. 
FoxHaLy. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Baok Numbers of this volume can be had, by those 


who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 


As it is the fashion for great folks, such as editors, 
clergymen, lawyers, members of Congress, and 80 on, 
down to the President of the United States, to take a 
short recreation at this season, we have vacated the 
* ebair editorial ” this week, and shall visit the play- 
ground of our youth for the benefit of our health, 
(which is now, and ever has beeu, excellent, not hav- 
ing been sick 2 month for thirty years;) but our kind 
friends, especially our better half, sny we need relaxa- 
tion from our arduous duties. They tell us that health 
—good health—cannot be improved save by a visit to 
the White Mountains, Niagara, Saratoga, and other 
heulth-restoring (destroying) localities. And so we 
ne obliged to succumb to circumstauces—and to the 
ladies. It is not our fault; aud if the consequences 
should be bad—if we pitch over some precipice wrong 
side up, and never “come up standing,” aud the Wa- 
verley Magazine is lost to the world, don’t blame us; 
we have talked, and coaxed, and scolded, and almost 
used words disreputable to a good Christian, (which 
we hope we be,) yet it docs no good, go we must. By 
the way, it may be all a trick, for it is common for 
railroad companies to pay a good round sum for hus- 
bunds whom they murder by letting their bridges get 
rotton. Then our life is insured, and that rather ex- 
piains the wonderful anxiety manifested for our 
health, and no cure can be effected except by a long 
jaunt by the cars; steamboats are not so effectual a 
cure; for, if you get blown up in a steamboat, “ where 
is ye?” os the negro said; yes, there is an uncertainty 
—the “ great deep ” may throw you up again ere lifeis 
extinct; but ifyou are smashed in the cars, ‘there you 
Le?” you are a suie goner, and there is no fear of a re- 
appearance among men. 

But we hope our readers “ and the rest of mankind” 
will not weep for such a calamity till it uctually takes 
place; we will be on the “lookout for breakers,” and 
strive to escape all the pitfalls and dangers that may 
beset us, aud return again to our post, which. as itis 
more congenial to our taste, and affords us the greatest 
portion of our life’s enjoyments, tends far more to the 
stability of our health than taking trunks aud band- 
boxes, and being obliged to call it pleasure because 
© Mrs. Crundy ” says it is s0. 

Our absence will oblige us to somewhat neglect our 
paper for a couple of wecks, also our valuable corres- 
pondents, all of whose letters will remain unopened 
till our return. But we will attend to their numerous 
favors as s00n a8 we return. 


“TuE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES” has 
been published, in a neat book form, bouud in cloth, 
by Benj. B. Russe), Boston. To which is added the 
* Declaration of Independence,” and “ Washiugton’s 
Farewel) Address.” They make a neat Jittle book of 
bout 100 pages 82 mo; and the whole being sold for 
25 cts, makes it an admirable buok for every oue. This 
will be the /ast work thut will live in this land of liber- 
ty. For when this is useless and thought of no ue- 
count, Liberty and free speech will be dead. 


AccrpreD.— Recall »—" Ex Animo *—“ Love and 
Friendship »— Tempted ” —“ Little May » —“ Twas 
but a Dream °—“ Serpents aud Snakes »—“ The wel] 
Beloved » — “ Luis de Cameus”—‘ Man Made to 
Laugh »—“ Eva "—“ Eden of the Soul "—* Ella Mar- 
tia °—* False Lillie "—“ Song "—“ Good Night, Moth- 
er”—“ The Farmer's Daughter.” 


Deciinep.— God” —* Beauty »— ‘The Post ”— 
iendship’s Wish ”—“ Good Bye "— An Acrostic” 
30, Beautiful Spirit” is too long for such an ethe- 
real subject; along poem must tell a story in order to 
be acceptable—' Ye are gone "—' Think of Me »—“" A 
Fragment »—“ Our Angel Sister »—“The Whippoor- 
will —* An Apologue;” astory would be acceptable 
- “Lines to Bettie G.”—" Neighbor Nellie ”—“ To 
Distant Friends "—“ Broken vows '—“ The Heart can 
love again "—“ A Prayer for the Inebriate”—* Reve: 
i “ Glory in your Faith "— A Sonnet to Gussie” 
—" Love and Lucre »—“‘The Sauctuary —‘' Lines to 
S. M."—" To Miss M. F. D.’—* A Song.” 












Original. 
LUIS DE CAMOENS, 


T seems to be a fiat of fates that genius and mis- 
fortune should be born together; and especially 
in the fields of literature do we sce the heaviest 
calamities visited upon those who possess the most 
eminent mental gifts. The writings of distinguished 
authors are enhanced in beauty ard tenderness 
when the story of their wocs are remembered, 
After reading of his misfortunes, with what kcencr 
enjoyment do we admire the pensive reflections of 
poor Oliver Goldsmith; and the sorrows of Belvi- 
dera and Monimia none the more when we call to 
mind “ sad Otway,” dying, without a friend, by the 
roadside, of hunger. 
Luis de Cumoens was one of the sweetest, yot 


one of the most unfortunate of bards. The date of | 
his nativity is in doubt; bat Mr, Southy, whose au- 
thority seems to be good, places it at Lisbon, in 
1521, While an infant, his father was lost by 
j shipwreck, and his education was left toa few of 
‘his mother’s relatives. How long he remained at 
tithe University at Coimbra is not known; but short- 
after comploting his studics he appeared at 
urt. While a courtier, a tender story related 
j of Cameeins’ early love; but the obdurate lady, 
who was above him in rank, disdained his passion 
and cansed his banishment from Lishon. 

} To what land he was driven the imperial chroni- 
cles do not relate; but it was in thé solitude of ex- 
ile that he partly composed the “ Lusiad.” After 
the term of banishment had expired, in order to 
regain favor in his sovercign’s houschold, and to 
win the smiles of his lady (to whom he was still 
tached) he entered the Portuguese army, which 
in Africa, engaged in war with the Moors. It 
not long before he attracted attention by the 
Iry and activity of his conduct, and was soon 
‘recalled to his Lisbon. Still the poet was doomed. 
{to fresh misfortunes. By the influence of power- 
Tenemies he was unable to regain his former 
ion, and was allowed to live in the most abject 
y by an ungrateful king. His person being 
disfigured by the loss of an cye in the w: and 
tortured by a passion which was as hopeless as it 
forvent, he finally determined to leave Portu- 
} forever. 

Accordingly he set sail for India, where, for 2 
short time, his fortunes scemed to prosper; but his 
evil stay reigned, and he soon found out that all 
hopes of success were transitory. A year or two 
succeeding his arrival at Goa, a considerable In- 
dian port, near the Ghaut_ mountains, he impru- 
dently published some satire against the govern- 
ment oflicials, who resided there with him, For 
this indiseretion Camens was banished to a_re- 
mote and inhospitable island in the Chinese Sen, 
finally removed, through the intercession 
3 nds, to Macoa, which was then a flour 

ing Portugnese possession near Canton. 

Upon his arrival at Macoa, a small mari 
fice was ziven him, the emoluments of wh: 
harely sufficient to procure the nec sof life. 
Here he remained for five years, during which pe- 
riod he completed the “ Lusiad,” and, by success- 
ful speculation, amassed a smal] fortune. Becom- 
ing disconteuted with his abode in Macon, after 
importuning the Portugucse government, he ob- 
tained permission to return to India, but the vessel 
which was laden with all his property was wrecked. 
upon the coast off Cochin China, and he b: eR 
cuped death by drowning. e was rescued after a 
lapse of two days, from a plank, on which, with 
the other, he preserved his manuscripts, which 
were to him as valuable as life itself. 

In this condition the poet was found and hospita- 
bly treated by the semi-barbarious natives, upon 
whose coast he had drifted. Camorn’s condition at 
this juncture was truly a deplorable one. The 
wealth which he had toiled and suffered for daring 
ten long years was swept away in a day, and him- 
self thrown upon a distant shore, far from friends, 
and without any means of reaching them again. 
Yet with all this his cup of sorrow was not fuil. 

After sojourning six months on a barren coast 
he received tidings of the dcath of his mistress at 
Lishon—she whom he had constantly loved from 
early youth, and through every vicissitude of for- 
tune. This last stroke of Fortune nearly over- 
powered him, and it was while in the bitterness of 
grief that he walked beside the waters of the Me- 
con and compared that beautiful paraphrase on 
the exxxviii_ Psalm, commencing—“ By the wa- 
ters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we 
remembered thee, O Zion!” 


Destitute and heart-broken, ho again ventured 
to Lisbon. In the year 1572 he published the Lu- 
siad, but realized no pecuniary relief from its sale, 
and a few years later found him subsisting npon 
the bread which an old faithful Indian servant 
begyed from door to door. While dying from 
starvatiou, some of his friends discovered the hovel 
which he inhabited, where, in a short time, he 
drew his last breath. 

An old Portuzuese philosopher, in commenting 
the fate of Cameens, writes in this manner :— 
“ What can be a more sorrowful thing than to see 
sreat genius so ill rewarded! [saw him die ina 
hospital at Lisbon, without having a winding sheet 
to cover him, after having triumphed in India and 
sailed one thousand five hundred leagues by seal 
What a great lesson for those who weary them- 
selves night and day in studying without profit, as 
a spider is weaving its web to catch flies, c. B. 
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Original. 
“MAN MADE TO LAUGH.” 


‘E think so. God did make him to laugh, to 
he a happy existence. He mixed in his cre- 
ation no clement of mourning. He suffered in his 
urroundings no substance nor shadows of misery. 
‘The very world he gaye him was fresh from his 
creative hand, and in every part perfect as well as 
new. The animal creations of his power gathered 
around their common and acknowledged head in 
loveliness and beauteous pertection to receive each 
his appropriate name, aud all was animating, joy- 
ous, happy. 

The garden of Eden was planted for them, and 
out of the ground was made to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, and 
of their abundant fruit they were freely to cat. 
Now this looks as though God made man to laugh 
—to be happy—and we think he did. 


Why, we predicate happiness as both the aliment 
and product of every normal existence, And in 
this view of the subject, we sce the trees and flow- 
ers laugh in their conscious—almost conscious— 
istence and opening beauty. They secm to 
# into being with delight, and cover hill and 
plain, inountain-rock and wide-spreading pri 
vicing with each other in the ric 
age and the charms of their blossoms, makin 
creation to smile and put on her beautiful gar- 
ments of praise. 

So, too, the herds and flocks scattered upon a 
thousand hills, with their young feeding by their 
side, are bright manifestations that mortal exist- 
cuce, even of the lower orders of creation, are 
creatures to live and be more in happiness than 
otherwise, 

Who wants to dash this bright, living, truthful 
































o’er with the pall of mourning? Only he or she 
who loves to magnify our woes. 

But if this proposition be truce of the lower 
courses of nature, that happiness is the natural 
aliment and product of their existences, much 
more ig it true of man, the chicfest creation of 
God’s hand, Man was made to smile and be ha 
py. Jlis elements are every one of them, in his 
creation, elements of beauty, while moulded to the 
end he might be the most perfect and happiest of 
all God’s works. There is nobleness in his exist- 
ence and bearing, exalting him to a position but a 
little lower than the angels, which much better be- 
comes pleasant smiles and checrful joyousness, 
than mourning of any sort, of any degree+or 
shadow. 

There is symmetry and excellence of combina- 
tion in his form, indicating the highest success in 
the designer and the greatest completeness in the 
designed, and the influence is that good, pleasure, 
happiness, should be the product that God meant, 
herein, that the measure of his highest excellency 
should be the standard of his normal, natural en- 
joyment. 

God made man to mourn, did he? Away with 
such an assertion from his immaculate character. 
Away with such a damp or desponding discase 
begetting absurdity and brain-disordered concep- 
tion from the fair horizon of mortal vision. 

Clothe the world—this beautiful world of ours 
with mourning! Fill every man’s mouth with 
sighs and groans and bitter gricfs, make tears na- 
ture’s commonest streams and wailings the prin- 
ciple business of life. Then say God made man 
so! This was the design of his creation! “Man 
made to mourn!” C. WELLINGTON. 

















Original. 
LOVE AND FRI SHIP. 


He”, frequently is friendship mistaken for love, 
or acted upon as if it were the same sentiment, 
by being made to form the basis of a life-long 
union. A sad error, truly, men and women thus 
uniting destinies. Planning and executing mar- 
riage like any other business of common daily 
life, how painfully frequent. As if it were any- 
thing they had to do with except patiently wait 
for Providence to point the way to! Alas, for 
such unfortunates, if they should afterwards find 
chords in the heart which another hand than that 
of the chosen life-companion can better wake or 





B 


Now, between love and friendship the compari- 
son is very wide. In intensity, it is like that of a 
candle to the burning fires of Vesuvius. And the 
comparison ends not here, but extends, as well, to 
the constancy as the fervor of the two sentiments. 
Pardon the presumption, dear reader, if we differ 
trom the many wise ones who haye called friend- 
ship the more enduring flame. We cannot believe 
that this theory was founded otherwise than by 
mere observation. Experience must contradict it. 
We know that the gentle offices of friendship are 
like the light of the candle, perceptible to all. Un- 
less, indeed, some blast of misfortune’s gale de- 
stroys them altogether, even as a passing breeze 
extinguishes the taper. 

But shall we believe in the existence of nothing 
hidden from our eyes? Because we at times raze 
on the volcano and perceive not the fire and lava 
pouring from its crater, do we disbelieve that there 
are concealed within its bosom the elements of a 
grand and mighty eruption? Do we not know 
that these hidden fires are only silently preparing 
theinselves to issue forth and startle the neighbor- 
ing country with a terrific outburst? 

So, in the deep recesses of many a human 
breast, outwardly calm, are feelings whose demon- 
stration it js not always for the careless cye to 
gaze upon. Could we lift the veil from many a 
heart, we should no longer consider the love that 
there sceks concealment less constant than the 
openness of friendship or the unspoken language 
of the heart less strong than the words which 
friendship prompts. 

Is it not unwise and unsafe for so many to be 
walking life’s path together, clasping wedded 
hands, trusting to the wavering, uncertain light of 
friendship, its dim taper never permitting them to 
know and understand perfectly each other? Do 
they not need a light that friendship never gives, 
a power to read cach other’s soul, a perfect sym- 
pathy ? 

Then enter not upon the matrimonial pathway 
by the simple light of friendship. Be not impatient. 
A brighter, stronger one shall burn to guide you. 
There is within your breast a spark which some 
hand can kindle, some breath fan into such a 
flame that no carthly power can never extinguish 
it; by the light of which your way in life shall be 
illuminated with a constant brightness, your soul 
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i 
shall be warmed till the ice of selfishness 
melted away, and in the happiness of a dearer self, 
you find that refined, elevated joy and purest 
earthly happiness, which a true union of souls is 
designed to produce. Macaix. 
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SERPENTS AND SNAKES, 


¢¢ 4 UGH! How can you, Charles Florida? The 
subject alone is enough to make one crawl 
all over.” 

We really pity you, but nevertheless beg leave 
to proceed. C. V. Goodrich has told us © about 
bears,” and Fannie Stevens Bruce about “ don- 
keys,” now for the animals which tempted Eve, 

In our readings we have come across several 
large “snake stories,” which we have concluded 
to put together after the fashion of “’tis sweet to 
he remembered.” 

The great red dragon of Revelations is perhaps 
the most wonderful serpent—dragon and serpent 
being synonymous terms—of which we ever read; 
“having seven heads, and ten horns, and a tail 
which drew the third part of the stars of heaven; 
while from his mouth he cast water as a flood.” 

Commentators have been greatly embarrassed 
by the description and manners of this dragon. It 
has puzzled them to find his counterpart amongst 
all the realms of natural history. Job, the cele- 
brated African, once told Dr, Doddridge that he 
had seen a serpent of such vast dimensions that it 
was able to carry away 2 live cow in its mouth. 
As to the cnsting forth of water there seems to be 
no fact to illustrate it. 3 

Ancient naturalists frequently speak of th 























picture with the drippings of pain, and hang it 


“dragon,” probably nothing more than what is 





looked upon at the present da: 
tatle tells wonderful snake stories awe Aria. 
brose says there were dragons seen. in tho neji ny 
borhood of the Ganges near seventy cubiten aes 
fect—in length. Alexander and his army pee 
zveut serpent in a cave, and were struck with ie 
ror. Count de la Cepede says: “The Boa r= 
among serpents what the lionor the elephant is 
among quadrupeds.” “To this species,” the b i 
says Owen in his Natural History, “ we must 
fer those described by travelicrs, which are Jen, it. 
ened to forty or fifty feet.” Joh Ludolph in’ his 
works refers to @ serpent as extant in Ethiopic 
forty palms in length, and Kircher mentions one 
of the same dimensions. §t. Jerome, in his life of 
Hilarion, says these serpents were called boas ber 
cause they could swallow bones, and waste whole 
provinces. Bosman says: “entire men have fre- 
quently been found in the gullets of serpents on. 
the Gold Waste.” Leguat, in his travels, sa) a 
“There are serpents fifty feet long in the ‘islend 
of Java.” And Barbot, in Churchill, says: “ At 
Batania they still keep the skin of a serpent which 
thouzh but twenty feet in length, is said to have 
sulowed a young maid whole.” 

All are familiar with the great ser is 
tioned both by Pliny and Linys which opposed tho 
Roman army at the river Bagradain Africa. This 
was said to be one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and its skin was sent to Rome aud pre- 
served in one of the temples. Its scales were so 
hard that they resisted the darts and spears of the 
soldicry, several of whom it devoured, and it was 
at last taken like a fortified city, being beseiged 
by the military engines. Niewhoff speaks of see- 
ing a serpent near Pariba which was thirty feet 
long and as big as a barrel. Some negroes acci- 
dentally saw it swallow a rocbuck. 

There used tobe three different kinds of dragons, 
or serpents, in India. Those which live on the 
hills and mountains were the largest, and were 
eovered with scales, like burnished gold. Their 
aspect is said to be frightful indeed, having a kind 
of beard hanging from their lower jaw, a bright 
yellow cast, and a protuberance on their heads like 
a burning coal! Their cry is loud and shrill. Think 
of such a monster as that after you. The second 
class of Indian snakes are of a silver color, and 
frequent rivers. The third class live in swamps 
and marshes. They are huge black monsters, 
sluggish in their movements, and have no crest. 

Strabo says: “ The painted serpents with win; 
are contrary to truth.” Poor Strabo! he is mis- 
taken for once. Other ancient and modern natur 
alists and travellers, affirm that there are winged 
serpents. Pliny, we know, has confounded the in- 
nocent lizard-dragon with tho flying serpent, and 
therefore reports that “ their bite is not venomous, 
though the creatures be dreadful.” Scripture is 
usually understood to refer to or mention flying 
serpents. These flying serpents are so often 
spoken of by the ancient writers of nations so 
near to the equator, that it seems impossible to 
doubt but what they have existed, whether they do 
now or not. Michaclis says: “Y dare boldly re- 
commend further inquiries to travellers, respecting 
the existence of flying serpents.” Barbot says the 
blacks on the coast of Guinea told him there were 
winged serpents, having a forked tail, and 9 pro- 
digious wide mouth, full of sharp teeth, which 
were extremely mischievous to mankind, more 
particularly small children, 

Other anthors assure us that the same sort of 
serpents may be found in Abysinia, being great 
enemies to the elephants. Niewhoif, in Churchill, 
Vol. LL, p. 276, say that in Java are flying snakes 
(dragons,) with four legs, a long tail, and skins 
speckled with many spots. Their wings are not 
unlike those of a bat, and they fly from treo to 
tree. At Bazra, according to Neilwha, there are 
serpents culled heie thiare (flying serpents.) They 
live on the date trees, swinging from one to the 
other by means of their tails,a la monkey, Euro- 

ans from Bombay assert that they have seen 
serpents with two heads; and others with two feet. 
For further proof vide Anson’s Voyage, page 308. 

With such a mass of evidence, who can doubt 
the existence of terrible flying dragons? Surely 
the great red dragon of Revelations is not all a 
myth, although the seven heads and ten horns 
must be allegorical. It is well known, however, 
that there is a species of snake—amphis henea— 
which is double headed, one at cach end; and also 
others are often found with two heads growing 
from one neck. We may add that the color most 
conspicuous in the great boa is red—more of abrick 
color than blood red. 

Some serpents have a_ remarkable power of 
throwing their venom. Gregory says, Hist. Eth, 
lib. i. cap. 13, “we have in our province a sort of 
serpent as long as the arm, He hides himself un- 
bushes and grass. This animal has an offen- 
sive breath; and he breathes out a poison so ven- 
omous that aman or beast within reach of it, 38 
sure to perish quickly by it unless immediate as- 
sistance be given.” 

Barbot, vive Churchill, Vol. v., p- 213, gives an 
account of great snake at Mouree which was 
half hid under a heap of stones, and the other half 
out. Aman cut the snake in two, when it made 
up to the man and spit such venom in his face as 
quite blinded him, and so he continued for some 
days. Beverley, in his account of Virginia, speaks 
of pressing the roof of the mouth of a decapitated 
rattle-snake, when the venom spitted out like the 
current of blood in phlebotany. 

Among the various species of serpents, the sea 
serpent, or tine hydras, have always held a prom 
inent placo in the list of wonderfuls. They are 
evidently alluded to in the Bible. In Amos, ix 
chap. 35, we find the following words: “ Aud 
though they (those who would buy the poor for 
silver, and the ucedy for a pair of shoes, ete.,) be 
hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence 
will I command the serpent, (in Hebrew nahash, 
which is sometimes taken generically for, all the 
serpent tribes,) and he shall bite them.” That 
there are real sea serpents wo think no one will 
deny. Then again, there are serpents which live 
on land and in the water, amphibious. What the 
seripture means by nahash is not so clear, whether 
real water serpents or the great boa, which is not 
afraid even of wide rivers and high waves. 

Baldaens says: “ Serpents are very common all 
over the isle of Ceylon; the sea serpents are eight, 
nine or ten yards Jong.” These are probubly am- 
































phibious. In Harris’ Voyages, Vol. ii., p- 475, wo 
find the following from Peter Van Coorden, ad- 
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miral of the Dutch fleot in the East Indies. While 
he was at anchor on the coast of Mozambique, a 
boy that was washing himself by tho ship's side 
was seized by a serpent of enormous size, that 
dragged him under water at once in sight of the 
whole fleet. At Galconda, according to P. Vanden 
Brock, there are serpents of prodigious size, and 
whenever they are secn at sca it is a certain sign 
‘of their being near the Indian coast. In Admiral 
‘Verhoven’s Voyage, p. 92, we find a story of a sca 
serpent in the Straits of Sincapona. A sailor, 
washing himself, was scized by one of these crea- 
tures, when he roared out so loud that 2 compan- 
ion threw him a rope and drew him in; but the 
serpent had torn such a piece out of the sailor’s 
side that he died immediately. Tho serpent was 
at length taken, and proved to be the laryest they 
had ever seen, , s 

We might continue these interesting facts to a 
much greater length, but perhaps the lady readers 
of the Waverley have enough for the present. 

Caarces Froripa. 





Original. 
TO THE JAPANESE. 


Qors of the East. your dusky figures gleaming 

Across the splendor of the summer days, 

Seemed not like real, but like romances dreaming, 
As sung by poets iu their olden lays. 


And like these figures drawn by unseen fingers, 
When sunset glories mingle in the sky, 

So to our vision Jong thou may’st not finger, 
While orient climes invite thee hence to fly. 


Homa, love and country, all are o’er the occan, 
‘Aud voices call you, wanderers, return! 

And human still in every fond emotion, 
Your hearts respond, beloved, we come! we come! 


8o long, Japan, 2 lone and mighty nation, 
Xo more thou stand’st in sullen silence still. 
But white-winged ships, with life-like auimation 
Bear to our shores the treasures of thy skill. 


That unknown God, whom ignorantly ye worship, 
Well have ye symbold in yon orb of light; 

For he is bright, and they who come unto him 
Through ways of truth, shall never walk in night. 


And history’s page shall tell to every nation 
How from the East a band of wanderers came; 
Aud children listen to the strange relation, 
Nor time shall with aught your wreath of fame. 
Mns. M. J. Rosznrson. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE FIRST BORN. 


HE bell sounded. Adieus were hastily ex- 

changed, and loving kisses imprinted on rosy 

- lips, and still fonder parting words trembled on 

other tongues, which must not, could not be spoken, 

and she was left, the bride of an hour, to be hur- 
ricd—whither? 

The gay party of attendants were driven through 
the crowded streets, the ladios escorted to their 
homes by their gallant cavaliers, and they in turn 
conducted to their respective places of business, 
each wondering, and perhaps wishing, that the 
next to be united by Hymen’s silken tie may be 
himself and the fair being who so lately leaned 
blushingly on his supporting arm. Happy they 
who, in the act of plighting, behold only the re- 
fiection of their own joy, and hear only the echo 
of their golden marriage bells! 

Turn we now from the careless spectator, who, 
in offering his congratulation, forgets the parties, 
and returns to his home and accustomed duties, to 
contemplate another home, from which the light 
has departed in the marriage of the first born. 
llow desolate now appears the old homestead, as 
the family returns from the nuptials, to wander 
through the halls and chambers where fer footfall 
once resounded! and how silent as contrasted with 
the hurry of preparation which preceded the bri- 
dal! Then there were smiles and tender words to 
do the bidding of the bride elect. How each vies 
with the other in those delicate attentions, inten- 
sified by the thought that soon the services it is 
his privilege to render will no longer be required 
at his hands—that she who has grown up in their 
midst will soon leave them to gladden the heart of 
another. Now, what has been but an anticipation, 
has become a reality; and the silence which seals 
the lips, and the sadness which sits on the faces, 
and lowers still more heavily in the chambers of 
the soul, testifies to the then and the now, 

The marriage of the first born! How the moth- 
er’s heart swells with emotion as she realizes, as 
only @ mother can, the recently assumed responsi- 
bilities of her child. She knows what it is to go 
from the paternal protection to the sheltering 
wings of another, and can we wonder she has mis- 
givings us to her darling’s future ?—that fears lest 
the clouds of adversity should obscure, should 
mingle with her hopes that the sunshine of pros- 
perity may ever illumine her pathway through 

life?” She fecls the import of the words, “in sick- 
ness and in health,” and has been taught hy expe- 
rience how much the bitter and the sweet commin- 

gle in the life portion. Can we censure her that 
her eyes are surcharged with tears, and her heart 
burns with sorrow. 

The father returns to his noonday meal, and 
misses the kindly voice that was wont to grect 
him. At the table, the vacant seat speaks eloquent- 
ly in the praise of the absent, and the manly heart 
can scarce repress a sigh as he remembers that bis 
home is hers no more. 








Tlow oft do the words, “till death do us part,” Y 


floated carclessly on the sister’s c:rs in seasons of 
festivity and rejoicing, awakening no emotion in 
their bosoms. Now it brings a train of refiection 
which unscals the fountain of tears, and the pent 
up feelings so long repressed, burst forth in pas- 
sionate sobs. Fond memory recalls the hours of 
childhood when, in loving companionship, they en- 
gaged in the same sports, and shared the same du- 
ties with one who no longer enhances the enjoy- 
ment of the one by her genial smile, and lightens 
the burden of the other by a cheering word. They 
realize, as they could not before, “ the wealth and 
worth ” of that love she has pledged, and the sta- 
bility of that truth she has plighved to the husband. 
of her youth, “ till death do us part,” and with sol- 





emn words a prayer is wafted heayenward, that ; 


when the hour of’ separation does come, and the 
toils of life are ended, they may be accounted 
Worthy to enter upon “ the rest that remains,” and 
be re-united, 

““ Where marriage vows are never spoken,” 


There’s an unwonted tenderness in the tones of 
the little brothers as they speak of their “sister.” 
Their cadences are soft and low, and if it were a 
profs ‘anation to utter that beloved name in a scarce 
audible voice. They miss her caresses and sister- 
ly offices as they return home from school or from 
the street sports, and their mirth is chastened by 
the thought that they hear no more her words of 
welcome. + 

Yes, in spite of all our efforts, the shadows will 
creep around our hearts, and the darkness will 
gather over our home, although we know our 
loved one is basking in the radiance of an affection 
purer and holier than parents, sisters or brothers 
can bestow. Nature has donned her most gor- 
geous robes in honor of the bridal, but over the en- 
chanted circle of home broods “ the spirit of heavi- 
ness.” Tho sun is pouring his beams over the 
caith, but they linger not on the darkened thresh- 
hold. The voice of music is eloquent without, but 
ours are tunelegs, and there is no heart response to 
the echoes that they awake. Oh! there is a sad- 
ness in the marriage of the first born. 

But there is joy also in the marriage of the first 
born. Imagination portrays another house in 
which she is the presiding genius—another cham- 
ber to be lighted by the suushine of her presence, 
another monly. heart to he encouraged aud strength- 
ened for the battle of life by her loving sympathy. 
And oh! is there not joy unspeakable in this, that 
all through the vicissitudes of life, a warm, noble 
pear has pledged to her protection the sgis of his 
love 





BLONDIN’S PERFORMANCES. 


M&S WILLIS in the Home Journal thus describes 
M. Biondin’s passage over the Niagara river 
in the character of an Indian chief: 

“ After being dressed in his flesh-colored tights, 
wampum apron, bead necklace, and mocassius, he 
came out—with his particularly uncombed sandy 
hair uncovered as yet by its crown of feathers,—to 
look a little into the arrangements for his perform- 
ance. For fifteen or twenty minutes the little Te- 
cumseh was hopping about, trying the cords which 
held the ropes to the stanchions, cocking the pis- 
tol which was to be fired to announce his return, 
giving directions for the music, binding tho liga- 
tures of his balance-pole, and answering very mer- 
rily all the jokes and questions of the lookers-on. 
In his motious, back and forward, he took no reg- 
ular step; be simply bounded. Likea child’s soap 
bubble, the difficulty seemed to be to get to the 
ground—to keep from floating away. During all 
this time, of course, I had the desired opportunity 
for the study of his face. It was one which ninc- 
teen people out of twenty, on seeing it in a crowd, 
would pass over as wholly uninteresting—the 
twentieth and more observant man giving him a 
good look, as one of the most coolly determined 
and honestly spunky little fellows he had over 
seen. The top of his skull, of course, is very high 
with his bump of firmness. His chcck-bones are 
prominent, his nose straight and with thin expand- 
ed nostrils, his lips thin and firm, his cheeks hol- 
low and pale, and he wears a sandy mustache and 
imperial—a la Louis Napoleon. Though anything 
but a beauty, he is a man it is impossible not to 
tke a fancy to. 

Retiring to his shanty for a minute or two, after 
all was arran;red, his re-appearance was announced 
by a grand utmost-iana from the band, and for- 
ward came Tecumseh, with a high crown of many 
colored feathers on his head—not with a slow 
pace, as would be expected from an Indian chief, 
but dancing a jig all the way to the precipice. It 
was curious, however, to sce that the smile on his 
lip, and his other signs of merriment for the many 
wero altogether mechanical and artificial, while 
the closely-pressed eyelid through which his keen 
blue eyes was hardly visible, showed the inner 
mind’s utter absorption and concentration in the 
work he had to do. 

The rope was drawn from shore to shore—cizht 
hundred feet across, and two hundred and fifty 
feet high over the Niagara rapids—a perilous 
bridge for human feet to walk! [took hold of his 
arm as he stood frying the rope fora moment with 
the ball of his foot. It was like a bunch of iron 
wire, wholly unimpressible. And away he went, 
his moccasined feet hugging the two sides of’ the 
swaying cable, his balance pole playing up and 
down, and his little figure gradually diminishing 
us he walked steadily on and reached the middle 
of the chasm, where he proceeded to stand upon 
one leg and hold the other out at right angles, 
The spectators, of course, were all breathlessly 
silent; though [ found it much more breathless to 
think of afterward than to sce done. He did it 
with such apparent ease and certainty, that it was 
like seeing a bird fly, or a spider walk the cciling 
—not to be wondered at for that kind of creature. 
Lam inclined to think it would be more startling 
—better enabling one to imagine himself in the 
performer’s place—if he were to do it in common 
clothes. 

Looking scarcely larger than a butterfly as he 
reached the opposite shore, Blondin remained fif- 
teen or twenty minutes out of sight, and then the 
pistol was fired to announce his return. He came 
quietly on to the centre, where he stopped to lie 
down at full length on the rope, and execute vari- 
ous postures and gymnastics; and, between this 
and his reaching our shore again, be made several 
tended trips, as if losing his balance—the 
screuns of the affrighted ladies, at this, very com- 
ically varying the tune which was being endeay- 
ored by the band. As he came up the slant of the 
rope again, T saw that his lips were tightly drawn 
together and his features were rigidly set with the 
mental exertion, and it was an expression of face 
that would be worth painting as a type of deter- 
mined will. 

Through all the anxiety of a spectator’s sus- 
pense, I could not help admiring the little man ex- 
ceedingly, and [ was the first to give him a hand 
as he stepped on the cliff. It was.a cold clammy 
grip that he gave me in return, and his fingers felt 
icy and wet. Everybody who could reach him 
give him a shake of the hand on his way to the 
shanty, and the enthusiasm for him seemed uni- 
versal. And so ended ‘the show’ of a human 
life put fearfully in peril! Mr. Blondin, I was after- 
ward told, has a wife and several children, resid- 
ing at Niagara, having adopted it as his theatre of 
performance. lis professional profits amount to 
ten thousand dollars a year.” 

















to part no more, no more forever. 
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‘Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
MY GRAVE. 


/H make ye my grave ’neath the forests dee shade, 
0 Where the wild-birds are warbling their Patheme 
ee, 


of 
And there fet nie rest near the bright opening glade 
‘Where the sunbeams can linger 80 joy ous aud free. 


"Tia there the lone breeze a requiem would sing 
Over my grave where the violet should modestly 


bloom, 
And the bright waving branohes their zephyrs would 
Og. 
To break the dull silence and lesson the gloom. 


And even, at midnight, I'd not be alone, 

For thestars would be there with thetr’pale gleaming 
ight, 

To watch o'er my grave while the pale silver moon 

Would shine ‘mid the darkness and silence of night. 


O, then, let me rest aloof from all care. 
With naught to disturb me I'd lie neath the sod; 
And the soft sighing breeze would seem like a prayer, 

That my spirit might ever be resting with God- 
ConsTANOE. 


A SHORT SERMON. 
GREATNESS looks never so charming as when 
itis amiable. When power and fame exhibit 
a desire to promote comfort and happiness, they 
prove that they deserve their position in men’s es- 
teem. With little effort a great man can impart 
great happiness; can diffuse among those who ap- 
proach him a sensation of ease, a degree of delight, 
4 uuawkwurd confidence, which relieves them of 
all oppressive feelings in his socicty, and make the 
interview agreeable on both sides. 
Here, then, is a protitable investment of courtesy 
and good will. Looking at it evon with the eye of 
selfishness, we find it to be profitable. Agrecable 
communions bind meu to each other’s support. 
Friendly acquaintanceship added to veneration is a 
powerful barrier against cnmity and attack. How 
many great men have found this to be true! How 
frequently thoy find defenders among those they 
deem to be strangers, but who have armed on their 
side, because interested by some amiable trait 
which has casually presented itself. 
We know many celebrated men, justly renowned 
for their minds, who could never have climbed to 
their high positions by the qualities of intellect 
alone; but they have throughout their course en- 
deared themselves to men by their kind hearts 
and gentle manners, and so all their spiritual ex- 
cellencies have become more readily renowned. 
If you make any man your friend, he will scarch 
for your good qualities and proclaim them. It is 
easy to make men friendly, and the effort is slight 
and pleasing, It not only puts you in a better po- 
sition towards them, but in a better humor with 
yourself. Tho habit of doing little offices of kind- 
ness lays up a store of honor for manhood, and 
serenity for old ago. Without that habit, the road 
to eminence is made trebly steep and rugged. 
Aaron Burr, with all his genius could nover 
have startled this nation, could never have gained 
such magic power over men, had he not glossed 
his faults with the charms of an amiable address. 
Nor could George Washington, with all his pa- 
tient and enduring valor, his spotless patriotism, 
his far-seeing judgment in council and in field, 
have won so upon the hearts of mankind, had not 
his contemporaries, high and low, borne testimony 
to his amiable character. If this is not his crown- 
ing glory, if it is not the flower of his fame, it is 
the green leaf of the gurland, and wreathing 
around it, like the vine-leaf’ to the rose, it adds by 
contrast, an immortal beauty. 
Amiability—amiability—study to be amiable; 
great bad men rise by it, and great better mon fail 
for the lack of it. The halo of any rising man’s 
glory mast be largely illuminated by the smiles of 
personal friendship; und such smiles will be few 
and far between, especially in a democratic coun- 
try, if the candidate Jack agreeable manners to be- 
gin with. ‘J 
They are a passport to success which ambitious 
men would do weil to have about them; and it is 
a just and blessed thing that those aspiring men 
are generally without it who are inflated with 
pride, though hollow at heart and ordinary in 
brain. Ambitious men with weak intellects are 
yain, and jealous as vain, and soon become as re- 
pulsive as jealous. Deserved defeat makes them 
morose, and an absence of kindliness in deeds 
and deportment weighs them down forever to their 
level, Dust they are, and voiceless to dust they re- 
turn; nor is the bereavement of fame their great- 
est loss; but the death of affection, a cloudy tem- 
per, a loneliness in affliction, a withering con- 
yusness of being avoided. 

















DOMESTIC LIFE IN AMERICA, 


pee a work just published in Paris, entitled 


“Le Mariage aux Etats-Unis,” by Mr. Augus- 
Carti ages. ‘Phe opin- 









r, we translate a few p: 
ions of intelligent and cultivated foreigners on the 
subject of our institutions and manners are always 
read with avidity; if their views be false, they 
ford amusement, if otherwise, they are instructive 
trom the peculiar stand-point of the authors. Mr, 
Cartier is © man of fortune and education, and 
passed two years in this country. He appears to 
he a close observer, and is certainly frank and out- 
spoken, We give some of the author’s opinions 
without criticism or comment: our readers are 
able to jude of their correctness. 

“The American, I should more particularly say, 
the Yankee, brought up in the family-cirele, is as 
familiar in his youth with the joys of the domestic 
hearth, and forms regular habits which prepare 
him wonderfully well for the struggle of life. He 
knows the sanctity of the marriage tie, assumes 
it an early age, and declines none of its duties. 
In grave and painful circumstances, another heart 
vould burst its bonds, while his, on the contrary, 
hermetrically sealed. Is it stoicism? No; he is 
very impressible and has little resignation. Is ita 
mask with which he covers the real pain he will 
not have suspected? His natural pride may lead 
to this suspicion, Fall of regard, moreover, for 
his wife, he considers her less as the companion of 
his prosperity and adversity, than as the first and 
best-loved of his children. He never fails to give 
her marks of his attachment during the little time 























state and union, and particularly his personal af- 
fairs. Lis affectionate demonstrations are only 


read his thoughts, you would always fin 
reserved for speculations of all inde rani 
those supreme Moments when a man seems to for- 
oe Thea i wife 

he American wife is generally attache 
husband, the father of her childzen; Theses 
his cares and his attentions ; she has got the pro- 
bity of her position, that is to say, she generally 
keeps her plighted vow. This is referabie in two 
causes; her principles, in the first place, and next, 
the retired life she is often obliged to lead. Shé 
devotes horself specially to housekeeping, and tho 
task ishard enough in a country, the independence 
of which is such, that the servant often encroach- 
es on the master, and sometimes substitutes his 
caprice for his duty. More than that; this ser- 
yant being almost always Irish, the antagonism of 
race makes itself felt, and the Celt finds n secret 
pleasure in obliging his American employer to 
take his place, but leaving them at a moment’s 
warning. This is one of the unpleasant sides of 
ddmestie life, which tends to compromise it and 
deprive it of its advantages, 

“Therefore, to escape all these tribulations, we 
sec, in the cities, a large number of families es- 
tablish themselves in hotels and bourding-houses, 
regular caravanserius, where they live somewhat 
pellmell, with an appearance of Juxury and dis- 
play. This is a great trial for a woman; for de- 
prived of all occupation, she unlearns domestic 
life, contracts sad habits of improvidence, and 
sometimes dangerous liasons, and the husband, 
like the children, ceasing to have a true centre of 
union, and distracted, moreover, by this many- 
faced existence, diverge in different directions, 
and thero only remains the name of family; its 
true signification is completely lost. 








Original. 
ONE SHADOW. 


TS birds have come back from the south-land, 
The vorth wind has lost its roar; 

‘The white thorn blooms in the hedges, 

But the summer is bright no more. 


The brook sings all day to the grasses, 
‘That are bending so meek at fis side; 
The fountain talke low with the sunbeams 
‘As in its spray-tresses they hide. 


The branches grow strong on the roof-tree, 
‘And kind eyes look Jove into mine; 
And warm bande are ever beside me. 
‘Sweet things ’mid life-work to twine. 


But my heart has no joy in their gladness, 
‘Nor each of one cheerful lay; 

The birds, and the brook, and the fountain 
‘Are tiresome—oh! why do I stay? 


*Tis strange, when a thousand stars shineth, 
‘That oue should be missed from the cluster, 
‘Tis strange, ’mid the silver-hued cloudlets, 


rk one should dim the lustre. 
Ons es ANNIE CAMPBELL. 








THE DOKOS OF EAST AFRICA. 


HE account given Doctor Krapf by a native on 
T whose veracity he relied, corroborated by other 
evidence, lends to a presumption that the dwarfish 
Dokos of Eastern are ate the sume as those pig- 

ics spoken of by Herodotus. 
mire told me ‘uit to the south of Kaffa and Susa 
there is a very sultry and humid country with 
many bamboo woods, inhabited by the race called 
the Dokos, who are no bigger than boys of’ ten 
years old; that is, only four fect high. They have 
a dark, olive-colored complexion, and live in a 
completely savage state, like the beasts; haying 
neither houses, temples, nor holy trees, like the 
Gallas, yet bonseasing something like an idea of a 
higher being called Yer, to whom in moments of 
wretchedness and anxiety they pray—not in an 
erect posture, but reversed, with the head on the 
ground, and the feet supported upright against a 
tree or stone. In praver they say: 
“Yer, if thou really dost exist, why dost the u 
allow us thus to be slain? We donot ask thee for 
food and clothing, for we live on serpents, ants 
and mice. Thou hast made us, why dost thou 
permit us to be trodden under foot?” 
The Dokes have no chief, no laws, no weapons; 
they do not hunt, nor till the ground, but live 
solely on fruits, roots, micc, serpents, ants, honcy, 
and ‘the like, climbing trees and gathering the 
fruits like monkeys, and both sexes EO completely 
naked. They bave thick, protruding lips, flat 
noses and small cyes; the hair is not woolly, aud 
is worn by tho women over the shoulders. The 
nuils on the hands and feet are allowed to zrow 
like talons of vultures, and are used in digving 
for ants, and in tearing to pieces the serpents 
which they devour raw, for they are unacquainted 
with fire. The spine of the snake is the only or- 
nament worn round the neck, but they pierce the 
cars with 2 sharp pointed piece of wood. 
The Dokos multiply very rapidly, but have no 
regular marriages, the intercourse of the xexes 
leading to no settled home, cach in perfect inde- 
pendence going whither fancy leads. The mother 
nurses her child but a short time, accustoning it 
as soon as possible to the eating of ants and Ker- 
pents; and as soon as the child can help itself, the 
mother lets it depart whither it pleases. 
Although these people live in thick woods, and 
conceal themselves amongst the trees, yet they be- 
come the prey of the slave-hunters of Susa, Raffi, 
Dumbaro and Kulla; fur whole regions of their 
woods are encircled by the hunters, so t 
Dokos cannot easily escape. When the slv 
ters come in sight of the poor creatures, they hold 
up clothes of bright colors, singing and dancing, 





upon which the Dokos allow themselves to be cap- 
tured, without resistance, knowing from experi- 
ence that such resistance is fruitless, and can lead 
only to their destruction. In this way thousands 
can be captured by a small band of banters, and 
once captured they become quite docile. In slavery 
the Dokos retain their predilection for fecding on 
mice, serpents and ants, although often on that ac- 
count punished by their masters, who in other re- 
spects are attached to them, as they are do-ile 
and obedient, have few wants, and enjoy good 

health, for which reasons they are never gold as 

slaves beyond Enarea. As diseases are unknown 

among them, they die only of old age, or through 

left him by the affairs of the town, parish, county, | the assaults of their enemies. 


DH 
TROUBLES are like babies; they get bigger by 








the fugitive accidents of his life, and if you could 








nursing. 





























